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PREFACE. 


These  Volumes  are  literally,  as  they  profess  to  be,  a 
Diary  of  events  passing  under  the  eye  of  an  observer. 
The  record  was  penned  often  within  an  hour  of  the 
event.  Some  portions  of  it  were  actually  printed  in 
the  "Daily  News"  of  the  following  morning,  and 
others  within  the  current  week  in  the  "  World "  or 
the  "  Observer."  Thus  vividness  of  impression  is 
fuily  retained,  though  sometimes  it  is  to  be  feared  at 
the  cost  of  accuracy  of  j  adgment.  It  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  modify  some  of  the  personal  characteri- 
sations of  public  men;  but  wherein  they  are  faulty 
they  stand  corrected  by  further  development  of  the 
personages  sketched.  They  were  jotted  down  honestly, 
without  favour  or  prejudice,  and,  balancing  considera^ 
tions,  it  has  been  thought  better  to  let  them  stand 
precisely  as  they  were  written. 

In  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  Eeign  of  George  the 
Second,"  Lord  Hervey  (whom  Thackeray  says  he 
"bates,"  and  from  whom  he  draws  so  much  to  illus- 
trate his  lecture  on  the  times   of   George  the  Second) 


says  of  his  own  writing :  "  No  one  who  did  not  live  in 
these  times  will,  I  dare  say,  believe  but  some  of  those 
I  describe  in  these  papers  must  have  had  some  hard 
features  and  deformities  exaggerated  and  heightened  by 
the  malice  and  ill-nature  of  the  painter  who  drew  them. 
Others,  perhaps,  will  say  that  at  least  no  painter  is 
obliged  to  draw  every  wart  or  wen  or  hump-ba«k  in  its 
full  proportions,  and  that  I  might  have  softened  these 
blemishes  where  I  found  them.  But  I  am  determined 
to  report  everything  just  as  it  is,  or  at  least,  just  as  it 
appears  to  me." 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  and  animated  by  no  other,  that 
this  Diary  has  been  written, 

H.  ^Y.  L. 

London,  Ftb.,  1885. 
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Diary  of  Two  Parliaments. 


THE   DISRAELI  PARLIAMENT, 

1874-1880. 


On  the  monuDg  of  the  24th  of  January,  1874,  the  nation  was 
startled  by  learning  that  the  Parliament  of  1868  waa  forthwith 
to  be  dissolved.  The  announcement  waa  made  in  the  form  of 
an  address  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  electors  of  Greenwich. 
"That  authority,"  he  said,  "which  was  in  1868  amply  con- 
fided by  the  nation  to  the  Liberal  party  and  its  leaders,  if  it 
has  now  sunk  below  the  point  necessary  for  the  due  defence 
and  prosecation  of  the  public  interests,  can  in  no  way  be  go 
Intimately  and  efEectnally  restored  as  by  an  appeal  to  the 
people,  who  by  their  reply  to  saoh  an  appeal  may  place  beyond 
all  challenge  two  great  qaestions — the  first,  what  they  think 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  commission  granted  in  1868  has 
been  executed;  the  second,  what  further  commission  they  now 
think  fit  to  giYQ  to  their  representatires,  and  to  what  hands 
it«  fulfilment  and  the  administration  of  the  Government  are 
to  be  entmsted."  "  A  prolix  narratiTe,"  Mr.  Disraeli  called  it 
when,  two  days  later,  he  followed  it  up  by  the  issue  of  an 
address  to  the  electors  of  Buckinghamshire.  In  the  General 
Election  which  ensued  the  Liberal  majority — 116  when  Parlia- 
ment met  in  1868,  and  reduced  during  the  period  of  its  ex- 
istence to  between  60  and  70 — was  entirely  swept  away,  and 
Mr.  IXsraeli  took  office  with  a  majority  of  61.  On  the  6th  of 
March  the  new  Parliament  was  opened  by  Royal  Commission. 
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SESSION    1874. 


CHAPTER    I. 

QUIET   DATS. 

Opening  of  new  Parliimient — Swaaiing  in — "A.  good  dMl  has  happened  in  the 
rat^ml " — Vote  of  Thanks  for  the  Aahanlee  Campaign — The  ConaeTvatiTa 
Budget — Mi.  Oltwistone  criticiaea  the  Budget — Mr.  Smollett  attacks  the 
lat«  Premier. 

Mar.  fi.  —  Open-  The  appearance  this  afternoon  of  Roebuck,  Julian 
GoldBinid,  Newdegute,  and  Mnntz  upon  the  long- 
deserted  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  so 
nearly  simultaneous  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  claim  for 
any  one  of  them  the  high  distinction  of  having  been  the  first 
member  of  the  ninth  Parliament  of  Queen  Victoria  to  enter 
upon  the  scene  of  his  future  labours.  Absolutely  the  first  comer 
was,  however,  amongst  the  four  gentlemen  named,  and,  though 
Parliament  had  been  smnmoned  to  meet  at  two  o'clock,  it  was 
not  far  past  noon  when  they  were  observed  within  the  bar. 
Their  entrance  broke  the  spell  which  had  seemed  to  hang  over 
the  place, ,  and  scarcely  had  they  advanced  midway  up  the 
floor  than  entered  Charley,  Torrens,  Plimsoll,  John  Hay, 
Russell  Gnmey,  followed  at  the  briefest  of  intervals  by  Dilke, 
Macdonald,  the  working  men's  member  for  Stafford,  Charles 
Reed,  and  nearly  the  full  roll  of  the  House. 

By  half -past  one  the  floor  of  the  House  was  densely  crowded, 
and  those  who  had  come  earliest  began  to  take  ^eir  seats. 
Roebuck  wae  already  seated,  selecting  the  second  place  on  the 
front  bench  below  the  gangway  on  the  Opposition  side,  where 
he  held  a  sort  of  lev^e,  old  members  coming  up  to  shake  hands 
with  him,  and  young  members  obtaining  an  introduction  to  a 
man  who  had  made  his  mark  in  the  House  whilst  they  were 
schoolboys.  George  Bowyer  occupied  the  seat  by  the  gangway 
next  to  Roebuck,  but  gave  way  presently  when  Brand,  the 
Speaker  of  the  late  House,  having  passed  through  a  troop  of 
congratulatory  friends,  came  up  and  claimed  the  position  usually 
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occapied  hj  the  Speftker-elect  pending  the  tnoTing  and  seconding 
of  the  proposition  for  his  election. 

Of  the  two  parties  the  Conservatives  were  by  far  the  more 
ready  to  take  their  seats,  the  benches  to  the  right  of  the 
Speaker's  empty  chair  being,  half  an  hour  before  the  opening 
o£  Parliament,  well  filled.  The  Liberals  for  the  most  part  stood 
and  chatted  in  the  throng  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  front 
Opposition  bench  was  at  this  time  tenantlees,  bat  Arthnr  Mills, 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  Colonel  North  were  prominent 
upon  the  Treaenry  bench.  On  this  same  bench,  but  less  notice- 
able by  reason  of  their  position  under  the  shadow  of  the  gallery, 
were  Hnbbard  and  Alderman  Cotton,  two  of  the  members  for 
the  City  of  London,  who  were  thus  vindicating  an  old  privilege 
pertfuning  to  the  City  of  having  its  members  seated  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Speaker,  or  at  least  at  the  right  arm  of  the 
Speater'a  chair,  upon  the  opening  of  a  new  Parliament. 

The  handsome  face  of  John  Hay  shone  on  the  first  bench 
behind  the  Treasury,  he  having  selected  the  comer  seat  made 
famons  in  the  last  Parliament  by  the  unvarying  preeence  of 
Edgar  Bownng.  Newdegate  had  early  chosen  a  seat  below 
the  gangway  corresponding  to  that  occupied  by  him  on  the 
opposite  aide  in  recent  Sessions.  But  during  the  first  half~hour 
he  was  content  to  mark  his  possession  by  depositing  his  bat, 
whilst  he  wandered  to  and  fro  with  an  air  of  mournful  rest- 
lesaness  which  seemed  to  betoken  that,  though  Disraeli  was 
at  length  at  the  head  of  a  suhstantial  majority,  still  he  was 
not  happy. 

Childers  waa  the  first  ez-Minister  to  arrive,  and  he  was 
closely  followed  by  W.  H.  Smith,  the  pioneer  representative  of 
the  new  Government.  The  IHnancial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
though  keeping  about  the  neighbourhood,  long  avoided  taking 
his  seat  on  the  Ministerial  bench,  and  it  was  not  till  the  arrival 
of  Selwio-Ibbetson  that  he  seated  himself  in  Cardwell's  old 
place,  the  Under-Secretary  of  Stat«  for  the  Home  Department 
sitting  on  his  left  hand,  the  two  Ministers  being  presently  joined 
by  Percy  Herbert.  About  this  time  Henry  James  and  William 
Harcourt  entered  and  marked  the  two  great  gulfs  bridgM  since 
last  tb^  appeared  in  the  House,  by  passing  by  the  seats  below 
the  gangway  on  the  Ministerial  side  and  taking  up  positions 
on  the  front  Opposition  bench.     Here  they  found  Lowe,  who 
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had  quietly  entered  from  behind  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  sat 
there  neither  seeking  recognition  nor  offering  greeting. 

At  'five  minntes  to  two  Erskise  May,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  entered,  with  his  two  colleagues,  and  took  his  seat  at 
the  table,  members  thereupon  completing  the  diBpoeition  of 
themselves  upon  the  yet  unoccupied  seats.  A  few  minntes 
aft«r  two  a  shout  of  "  Black  Rod !  "  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  deep  silence  falling  upon  the  House,  Black  Rod  approached 
with  an  easy  confidence  that  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
profoundly  humble  and  thrice-bowing  manner  with  which  the 
messenger  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  accustomed  to  approach 
the  Commons.  The  contrast  grew  in  depth  when  Black  Bod 
prefaced  his  invitation  to  visit  the  House  of  Lords  by  use  of  the 
word  "  gentlemen."  But  Black  Rod  was  strictly  in  order  alike 
in  the  omission  of  his  wonted  obeisance  when  there  was  neither 
mace  on  the  table  nor  Speaker  in  the  chair,  and  in  addressing  as 
"Gentlemen"  a  House  which  as  yet  was  unprovided  with  a 
Speaker. 

In  the  absence  of  a  Speaker,  it  was  Erskine  May  who 
followed  Black  Rod,  and  led  through  the  dense  crowd  con- 
gregated in  the  outer  hall  a  long  string  of  "  gentlemen " 
privileged  at  least  to  hear  the  Commission  read,  and  assist 
at  the  preliminary  ceremony  of  opening  Parliament.  The 
House  of  Jjords  seemed  almost  empty  to  those  who  had  just 
left  the  other  House  crowded  to  the  bar.  The  emptiness 
served  to  make  more  conspicuous  tlie  five  bizarre  figures, 
dressed  in  scarlet  cloaks  slashed  with  bars  of  ermine,  which 
sat  in  a  row  upon  a  form  before  the  throne,  immovable,  and 
crowned  with  cocked  hats.  The  Ministerial  bench  was  bare, 
and  the  Bishop  of  St.  Davids  and  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  in 
their  lawn  sleeves  and  gowns,  formed  the  majority  of  the  avail- 
able voting  power  on  the  back  benches.  On  the  front  Opposi- 
tion bench  sat  the  ex-Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Selbome,  Lord 
Chelmsford,  Lord  Denman,  and  Lord  Skelmersdale.  The 
benches  behind  were  fairly  filled,  a  lai^  contingent  of  ladies 
having  joined  the  Opposition,  adding  fresh  and  furer  tints  to 
the  mRnotony  of  the  dead  level  of  red  cloth  which  the  seats 
elsewhere  presented. 

As  soon  as  Eiskine  May  and  a  strong  contingent  of  the 
Commons  reached  the  bar  of  the  House,  the  Clerk,  taking  in 
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hand  a  roll  of  parchmetit,  read  how  the  Queen  had  been  pleased 
to  grant  power  hy  Boyal  Commission  to  certain  noble  lords, ' 
at  mention  of  whose  respective  names  the  Clerk  looked  up  a^^ 
the  five  fibres  upon  the  woolsack,  and  in  due  order  a  hana 
emerged  from  beneath  one  of  the  cloaks,  one  of  the  cocked  hats 
\raa  taken  off  one  of  the  heads,  and  a  figure  bowed.  The 
reading  of  the  Commission  being  completed,  the  middle  figure, 
distinguished  hy  the  addition  of  a  wig  to  its  costume,  rose, 
and  in  a  loud  voice,  which  instantly  betrayed  the  presence  of 
Iiord  Cairns,  the  new  Lord  Chancellor,  informed  Parliament  that 
as  soon  as  the  members  had  been  sworn,  the  cause  of  the  calling 
together  the  Houses  would  be  declared.  In  the  meantime  his  lord- 
ship directed  the  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  repair 
to  the  place  where  they  were  to  sit,  and  then  choose  "  some 
proper  person  "  for  Speaker,  returning  on  the  morrow  to  present 
the  object  o£  their  choice  "for  Her  Majesty's  Royal  approbation." 

Therenpon  the  Commons  returned  to  their  own  House,  to 
find  a  notable  addition  made  to  the  members  present.  As 
Erskine  May  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  leading  back  the 
Commons,  Gladstone  quietly  entered  from  behind  the  Speaker's 
chair,  and  took  bis  place  on  tbe  front  Opposition  bench.  His 
entry  was  so  well  planned  that  any  demonstration  was  im< 
possible,  he  having  been  in  his  seat  for  some  minutes  before 
the  whisper  that  told  of  his  presence  had  gone  the  full  circle 
of  the  crowded  benches.  At  the  same  time  Hartington  took 
bis  seat  on  the  -front  Opposition  bench,  which,  when  Chaplin, 
the  newly-elected  Conservative  member  for  Lincolnshire,  rose 
to  propose  tbe  re-election  of  Brand  as  Speaker,  was,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ex-Minist«r8  already  mentioned,  occupied  by  Knatch- 
bnll-Hugessen,  Stansfeld,  Lyon  Playfair,  Campbell  Bannerman, 
Arthur  Peel,  and  James  Lowther,  Her  Majesty's  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Colonial  Affairs,  who  sat  in  the  place  usually 
occupied  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  On  the  Treasury 
bench  the  Government  were  represented  by  W.  H.  Smith,  C.  S. 
B«id,  Percy  Herbert,  and  Algernon  Eginrton. 

Chaplin  discharged  himself  of  his  duty  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  tact  and  grace,  and  his  motion  for  the  re-election 
of  Brand  foond  an  able  seconder  in  George  Cavendish,  who 
spoke  from  the  Liberal  side  o£  the  House.  After  a  brief  pause. 
Brand  rose  from  his  place  near  Aoebuck,  and  when  tbe  cheers 
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with  which  he  was  greeted  had  subsided,  made  hie  ackoowled^- 
^ente  oi  the  high  honour  done  him.  Ab  be  fiaisbed,  Chaplin 
1k(epped  forward  and  offered  him  hia  arm,  George  Cavendish 
forming  an  escort  on  the  other  side,  and,  thug  supported,  the 
Speaker  advanced  towards  the  chair  amid  renewed  cheering,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons  baring  their  heads  as  the 
procession  went  by. 

Strictly  to  follow  out  the  prescribed  form,  the  proposer  and 
seconder  should  have  led  the  Speaker  up  to  the  cbair.  But  the 
difficulties  of  driving  six  omnibuses  abreast  through  Temple-bar 
do  not  exceed  those  which  would  attend  the  endeavour  of  liiree 
gentlemen  to  walk  abreast  between  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Treasuiy  bench.  Accordingly  when  this 
critical  point  was  reached  Chaplin  released  his  charge,  and 
stepped  on  in  front,  the  Speaker  and  George  Cavendish  follow- 
ing in  single  file.  At  this  moment  Lowther,  apparently  feeling 
his  responsibilities  as  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
hastily  left  the  Opposition  bench,  and,  crossing  the  House,  took 
bis  seat  by  Percy  Herbert.  The  Speaker,  ascending  the  steps 
of  the  chair,  repeated  bis  acknowledgments  of  the  distinction 
conferred  upon  him,  and  besought  the  assistance  of  members 
in  carrying  out  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  preserving  order. 
Percy  Herbert  having  said  a  few  words,  as  the  spokesman  of 
his  absent  leader,  Gladstone  appeared  at  the  table  of  the  House. 
He  had,  as  mentioned,  by  a  strategical  movement  defeated  any 
posrable  demonstration  that  his  more  public  entrance  might  have 
evoked.  But  there  were  no  means  of  now  escaping  the  outburst 
of  the  enthusiasm  exoit«d  by  bis  presence  in  the  minds  of  tbosF 
whom  he  had  so  often  led  from  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
Cheer  after  cheer  arose  from  the  Liberal  benches,  and  it  was 
some  moments  before  Gladstone  found  the  opportunity  to  speak. 

When  it  came,  he  proceeded  in  a  subdued  tone  and  with  an 
unfamiliar  manner  to  add  his  congratulations  to  those  which  had 
been  just  officially  spoken  upon  the  re-election  of  Brand.  He 
had  brought  with  him  into  the  House  a  small  walking-cane,  with 
which  he  toyed  throughout  the  time  occupied  by  the  preceding 
speakers.  His  hands  rested  on  the  top  of  the  stick,  whilst  in 
low  and  deliljcrate  tones  he  referred  to  the  special  qualifications  of 
Brand  for  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  re-elected.  But  when, 
in  the  course  of  bis  remarks,  he  approached  the  topic  of  the 
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desirability  of  maiiitainiiig  tbe  contaauity  of  the  office  of  Speaker 
apart  from  the  question  of  party  or  politics,  and  when  he  mo- 
mentarily stepped  aside  to  aaaail  the  argnmrats  of  any  who 
mig'ht  hold  eontrary  views,  the  hands  were  parted,  the  right 
hand  uplifted  in  the  old  manner,  and  the  House  discovered  that, 
whatever  romoar  might  say  to  tlte  contrary,  its  former  leader 
was  certainly  not  politically  dead,  and  might  not  safely  he  re- 
garded as  even  sleeping. 

Hu.  t.— Swear-     Both  Houses  of  Parliament  met  at  two  o'clock  to- 
^  day.     In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Speaker,  in 

ordinary  Court  dress  and  a  "  bob  wig,"  took  his  seat  at  the  table, 
in  the  place  usually  occupied  by  Erskine  May.  At  five  minutes 
past  two  Black  Rod  arrived  with  a  summons  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  whither  the  Speaker  went,  attended  by  a  considerable 
following  of  members.  The  business  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman was  to  present  himself  for  Boyal  approbation  in  the 
office  to  which  he  had  been  newly  elected,  and  this  was  done  in 
accordance  with  the  time-honoured  and  quaint  formula.  On 
returning  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Speaker  took  his 
place  in  the  chair,  whence  he  addressed  the  Commons,  convey- 
ing to  them  the  purport  of  the  communication  he  had  just  had 
with  tbe  Loids  Commissionere,  and  annonncing  the  Royal  con- 
firmation of  their  choice.  He  then  took  the  oaths  and  signed 
the  roll  of  Parliament,  and,  retirbg  for  a  few  minut«B,  returned 
in  the  full  dress  of  the  Speaker. 

Meanwhile  two  tables  had  been  brought  and  added  to 
tie  length  of  the  ordinary  table,  and  on  these  were  laid  copies  of 
the  oath  and  of  the  Bible,  Erskine  May  read  a  list  of  names, 
and  the  members  indicated,  crowding  round  the  table,  took  the 
oath  and  signed  the  roll  in  order,  being  afterwards  introduced 
to  the  Speaker  by  May.  Chaplin  was,  after  the  Speaker,  the 
first  member  to  sign  the  roll ;  Greoi^e  Cavendish,  the  seconder 
of  the  motion  for  the  election  of  the  Speaker,  signing  third. 

Aiv-i^— "Agwid  Bright  took  the  affirmation  customary  with 
^SLiTn'X  "i^'^'^e™  of  *^«  Society  of  Friends,  but  did 
inierno.'  Dot  take  his  seat,  leaving  the  chamber  immedi- 

ately after  he  had  subscribed  the  roll.  There 
was  a  full  House  to  hear  Disraeli's  answer  to  Robert  Montagu's 
question  tooohing  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  remarks  on  the 
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goverament  of  Ireland,  reported  to  ha^e  been  made  by  him 
ia  BuckinghaniBhire. 

"  It  is  some  time  ago. since  the  obserrationfi  referred  to  were 
made,"  said  Disraeli,  in  reply,  "and,"  he  continued  in  a  low 
voice,  "a  good  deal  has  happened  in  the  interval." 

The  House  burst  into  prolonged  laughter  at  this  sally,  and 
a  general  cheer  endorsed  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  that  it  would  be  a  very  inconvenient  matter  for  the 
Government  to  express  its  opinion  upon  a  subject  of  such  im- 
portance in  answer  to  a  question.  Montagu  rose  again  to  press 
for  a  more  definite  reply,  and  was  greeted  with  cries  o£ 
"  Order !  Order  I "  in  which  were  mingled  a  few  cheers.  New- 
degate  here  interposed,  and  in  his  most  solemn  manner  appealed 
to  the  Speaker  to  say  whether  a  subject  involving  tlie  gravest 
questions  of  legislation  should  be  submitted  to  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  at  a  time  when  the  House  had  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  on  it. 

The  Speaker  ruled  that  Montagu  was  in  order  in  putting 
the  question,  but  added  that  the  Prime  Minister  might  decline 
to  answer  it.  Montt^,  amid  a  scene  of  some  uproar,  repeated 
his  request  for  an  answer  to  his  question.  Disraeli,  with  one 
hand  in  his  waistcoat  and  the  other  holding  his  copy  of  the 
"  Orders,"  sat  looking  up  at  the  ceiling,  and  as  it  was  evident 
he  had  no  intention  of  adding  to  his  remarks,  the  Speaker 
introduced  M'Arthur  with  a  question  relative  to  the  Fiji  Islands. 

Htu'.M— TouoC  Disraeli  moved  the  resolutions  conveying  "the 
^^^"^t  ^^^^  o*  ^  House  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
poign.  Commodore    Commerell,    Commodore     Hiewett, 

Captain  the  Hon.  E.  R.  Fremantle,  Colonel 
Festing,  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Captain  Glover,  and  the  officers, 
petty  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men  of  the  navy, 
army,  and  marines  engaged  in  the  war  against  the  King 
of  Ashantee."  He  entered  upon  a  long  and  detailed  sketch 
of  the  operations  on  the  Gold  Coast,  adroitly  managing  at 
the  outset  to  separate  Garnet  Wolseley,  whom  it  was  his 
duty  to  eulogise,  from  the  late  Government,  who  had  selected 
him  to  carry  oat  the  campaign.  Having  concluded  a  some- 
what dry  review  of  the  events  of  the  campaign,  Disraeli,  in 
a  few  brief  sentences,   extolled   the  general  character  <d  the 
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army's  achievements,  and  coneluded  by  moving  the  vote  oE 
thanks. 

Gladstone,  who  was  received  with  lond  cheers  from  the 
Opposition  benches,  lost  no  time  in  meeting  the  allegation  of 
the  Prime  Minister  tonehing  the  intentions  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment in  the  early  daj's  of  the  campaign.  But  he  did  so  in  a 
studioosly  conrteons  manner,  and  with  an  apology  for  intro- 
dncing  anything  of  a  controversial  character  into  the  proceedings. 
Eardley  Wilmot,  who  was  listened  to  with  evident  sympathy, 
thanked  Disraeli  for  a  kindly  mention  of  his  son.  Lieutenant 
Wilmot,  who  was  killed  in  action. 

Gathome  Hardy  made  his  d^dui  as  Secretary  of  State  (or 
War  under  the  disadvantageous  circumstanoee  of  rising  to  speak 
at  the  dinner  hour,  and  after  the  important  proceedings  noted 
above.  There  was  a  considerable  exodus  from  the  House  when 
Gladstone  sat  down,  amongst  those  who  disappeared  within  ten 
minutes  after  the  rising  of  Hardy  being  the  whole  of  the  late 
Ministry,  with  the  exception  of  Campbell  Bannennan,  Hardy 
oocnpied  upwards  of  two  hours  in  the  exposition  of  his  views, 
and  sat  down  amid  some  cheering.  The  House  wakened  op 
considerably  under  the  lively  talk  of  Wilfrid  Lawson,  who  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  move  the  resolution  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  for  the  reductioa  of  the  numbers  of  the  army  by 
10,000  men.  Specially  enjoyed  was  his  quaint  summing  up  of 
the  material  results  of  the  victorious  campaign  in  Ashantee. 

"  What  have  we  gained/'  he  asked,  "  by  our  victories  ?  I 
don't  know  that  we  have  anything  to  show  for  the  expenditure 
of  our  blood  aud  treasure  except  an  old  umbrella  and  a  treaty." 

"No  treaty,"  shouted  hon.  members. 

"Well,"  retorted  Sir  Wilfrid,  "I  am  not  so  very  sorry 
to  hear  it,  for  I  don't  believe  the  treaty  would  have  been  any 
more  valuable  than  the  umbrella." 

Apr.  lA.  —  The  Probably  on  no  occasion  has  the  House  of 
B^te^"'"'*  Commons  been  more  crowded  than  it  was  to- 
night, when  Stafford  Northcote  rose  to  disclose 
the  financial  proposals  of  the  Conservative  Government.  Every 
seat  in  the  body  of  the  House  was  occupied,  and  a  little  throng 
stood  at  the  bar.  Members  filled  the  double  row  of  seats  in 
the  galleiy  opposite  the  Treasury  bench,  some,  for  lack  of  better 
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accommodation.  Bitting  on  the  steps  oE  the  gangway.  The  only 
place  where  seats  were  unoccupied  was  the  back  bench  in  the 
gallery  opposite,  and  here  an  additional  score  of  members  would 
have  filled  it  to  overflowing.  The  various  galleries  over  the 
clock  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  strangers  more  or  lees 
distinguished  were  early  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity.  Amongst 
other  members  of  the  Upper  House  present  were  the  Earl  of 
Airlie,  Lord  Stafford,  Lord  Annesley,  Ijord  Carlingford,  and 
the  Earl  of  Devon,  a  country  neighbour  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Gladstone,  who  had  not  been  present  in  the 
House  throughout  the  week,  prolonged  his  absence  over  to-night; 
but  Bright  was  there,  taking  his  seat  on  the  front  Opposition 
bench  for  the  first  time  this  Session.  Lowe,  Goschen,  Childers, 
Forster,  and  Stansfeld  were  amongst  the  ex-Ministers  present. 
The  fnll  strength  of  the  Minutry  was  displayed  on  the  Treasury 
bench,  Disraeli  with  his  left  band  swathed  in  a  black  silk  hand- 
age,  suffering,  it  was  said,  from  an  attack  of  gout. 

When  the  questions  had  been  pat  and  answered,  the  Premier 
rose,  and  walking  down  the  House  faced  about  at  the  cross 
benches  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  stood  there  a  moment  or  two 
whilst  Stafford  Northcote  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Speaker. 

"  Mr.  Disraeli  I "  said  the  Speaker,  when  the  Chanoellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  resomed  his  seat. 

"  A  MesB^e  from  the  Queen "  responded  the  right  hon, 
gentleman,  advancing,  bowing  to  the  chair,  and  handing  in  the 
document. 

As  he  passed  np  the  House  all  the  members  uncovered,  and 
remaned  with  bared  heads  whilst  the  Speaker  read  how  the 
Queen,  taking  into  consideration  the  momentous  services  ren- 
dered by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  in  pluming  and  conducting  the 
Ashantee  campaign,  recommended  her  faithful  Commons  to 
grant  him  a  sum  of  £25,000.  Disraeli  moved  that  the  Message 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Supply,  and  amid  a  buzz  rf 
conversation  hats  were  with  one  consent  replaced. 

The  buzz  of  conversation  deepened  into  a  cheer  and  tiien  died 
away  into  profound  silence,  when,  just  on  the  stroke  of  five 
o'clock,  the  Hoose  having  resolved  itedf  into  Committee  (A 
Supply,  SiAffoid  Northcote  rose  to  make  his  speech. 

Sir  Stafford  resumed  his  seat  at  twenty  minutes  to  eight, 
after  having  spoken  two  hoars   and  forty  minutes.      For  the 
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greater  part  of  that  time  he,  eontentuig  himaelf  with  a  pliUD 
bosiness  style  of  talkiog,  managed  to  engross  the  attention  of 
the  Committee,  though  his  hold  was  once  or  twice  imperilled 
ly  a  tendency  to  entertain  the  Committee  with  those  replies 
to  the  argnments  of  deputations  on  the  Budget,  which  he  took 
credit  to  himself  for  refraining  from  delivering  in  the  presence 
of  the  deputations  themselves.  During  one  of  these  somewhat 
frequent  interludes,  when  he  was  replying  at  length  to  the 
argumenta  of  the  promoters  of  the  repeal  of  hrewers'  licences, 
the  House  began  rapidly  to  thin.  But,  on  the  whole,  he 
succeeded  in  maintaining  the  interest  of  his  hearers ;  and  the 
loud  cheers  that  burst  forth  as  he  sat  down  did  not  all  come 
from  the  Conservative  benches. 

Apr.  a  -  Mr,  The  appearance  of  the  House  of  Commons  at 
u^^^  th^  half-past  four  betokened  a  condition  of  high  ei- 
BodsM.  pectancy.     Every  seat  in  the  body  of  the  House 

was  appropriated,  and  members  overflowed  into 
the  galleries,  a  double  row  dicing  the  Opposition  benches  indi- 
cating that  the  speaker  looked  for  would  rise  from  that  side. 
The  gallery  over  the  clock  was  densely  crowded,  amongst  the 
numerous  peers  present  being  Earl  Gtanville.  Both  the  front 
Opposition  bench  and  the  Treasury  bench  were  filled,  a  notable 
addition  to  the  occupants  of  the  former  being  Gladstone,  who 
has  not  of  late  been  very  constant  in  his  attendance  npon  the 
debates.  As  has  been  his  custom  this  Session,  he  sat  several 
seats  below  the  one  usually  filled  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, having  Bright  on  his  right  hand  and  Childers  on  hie 
left.  The  questions  disposed  of,  Baikes,  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees, brought  up  the  Report  of  the  Budget;  whereupon 
Gladstone  rose,  and  was  greeted  by  loud  and  prolonged  cheer- 
ing from  the  Liberal  benches. 

He  commenced  by  obgerving  that  he  was  not  about  to  enter 
upon  a  course  of  hostile  criticism,  and  this  pledge  was,  through- 
out a  speech  extending  over  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  kept, 
not  alone  in  the  general  scope  of  his  remarks,  but  in  the  manner 
of  making  them.  He  was  studiously  courteous  to  "  my  right 
hon.  friend"  Stafford  Northoote,  and  most  gentle  in  the  utter- 
ance even  of  the  strongeet  of  his  criticisms  upon  the  financial 
policy  of  a  Conservative  Government.     StaiFoid  Northcote,  who 
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followed,  observed  that,  after  sucIl  a  speech,  he  felt  scarcely 
called  upon  for  an  answer;  and  forthwith  proceeded  at  great 
length,  and  in  somewhat  wearisome  detail,  to  reply. 


Apr.  u.  -  Mr.  When  at  five  o'clock  Smollett  rose,  in  accord- 
uS^'ttV kt^  ^'^^  '"''^  notice,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Premier.  Hooee  of  Commons  to  "the  abrupt  dissolution 

of  the  late  Parliament,"  and  to  move  a  resolu- 
tion, there  was  present  only  such  a  House  as  is  customary  on 
Friday  evenings,  when  a  private  member  is  availing  himself 
of  the  privilege  of  airing  a  grievance  on  going  into  Committee 
of  Supply.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier  Gregory  had,  by  a 
speech  on  probate  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  driven  the 
bulk  of  the  members  away.  But  they  came  flocking  back  as 
the  news  spread  through  the  lobbies  that  Smollett  really  was 
moving  his  resolution,  and  that  Gladstone  was  on  the  Treasury 
bench  taking  notes,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  replying. 

Smollett  set  out  with  the  declaration  that  he  was  not  work- 
ing in  conjunction  with  any  party,  nor  was  he  expecting 
sympathy  from  either  Ministers  or  the  Opposition.  The  former 
were,  he  declared,  too  well  satisfiad  with  the  position  in  which 
the  diasolntion  had  landed  them  to  interpose,  and  the  other  too 
fully  impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  not  crying  over  spilt  milk, 
to  complain  of  "  the  political  madness  of  Mr.  Gladstone,"  or  to 
bewail  their  own  "  condition  of  political  disorganisation."  This 
way  of  speaking,  the  plainness  of  which  was  considerably 
augmented  by  a  certain  brusqueness  of  manner,  raised  a  laugh 
on  the  Conservative  benches.  Thus  encouraged,  Smollett  pro- 
ceeded to  indulge  in  "a  short  historical  retrospect  of  the 
Session,"  the  dramatic  interest  of  which  he  somewhat  damaged 
by  declaring  at  the  outset  that  it  was  designed  to  prove  that 
Gladstone  had  "  organised  a  dissolution  in  secret,  and  sprung  it 
upon  the  House."  It  was  not,  he  was  careful  to  state,  for  the 
sake  of  the  late  Honse  of  Commons  that  he  was  moved  to 
protest.  He  had  not  himself  belonged  to  (hat  House,  had 
"  never  thought  much  of  it,"  and  had  even  seen  it  referred  to  as 
"an  assembly  of  soap  boilers."  But  the  facts  did  not  lessen 
his  indignation  against  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues,  whom,  in 
the  course  of  his  speech,  he  accused  of  "  having,  by  unworthy, 
improper,  and  unconstitutional  methods,  tried  to  seize  power ; " 
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of  having  "  acted  in  a  manner  that  was  tmgeoerouB  to  their 
friends,  insolent  to  their  enemies,  and  to  the  country  at  large 
barely  honest;"  whose  conduct  he  variously  described  as  "in- 
decent," as  "ntter  waDtonness,"  as  a  "device,"  an  "artifice," 
a  "plot,"  a  "pions  fraud,"  as  "sharp  practice  more  likely  to 
have  come  from  a  sharp  attorney's  office  than  from  a  Cabinet  of 
English  gentlemen."  To  acconnt  for  all  of  which  the  most 
charitable  su^iestion  that  offered  itself  was  that  "  the  late 
Ministry  bad  lost  their  wits,  and  were  not  responsible  agents/' 

To  this,  members  on  the  Conservative  side  listened  with 
appreciative  laughter  and  applauding  cheers,  and  only  once — 
when  Smollett  declared,  speaking  of  Qladstone,  that  "the 
strata^m  had  recoiled  on  the  head  of  the  trickster" — did 
indignant  cries  of  "  Order  I "  from  the  Liberal  benches  inter- 
rupt the  speaker. 

When  Smollett  sat  down,  Gladstone  half  rose  from  his 
place,  but  there  appeared  a  prospect  of  his  speech  remaining 
unspoken.  No  one  had  seconded  the  resolntion,  and  no  re- 
sponse came  in  r^ly  to  the  Speaker's  demand  for  the  name  of 
the  seamder.  At  the  second  appeal  from  the  chair,  howeverj 
"Wballey  came  forward,  hat  in  hand,  from  the  obscurity  of  a 
comer  under  the  Strangers'  GaUery,  and  said, 

"  I  beg  to  second  it." 

A  great  roar  of  laughter  sJid  cheers  followed  upon  this 
unexpected  apparition.  It  was  some  moments  before  silence 
was  restored,  and  the  Speaker  found  an  opportunity  for  put- 
ting the  motion  from  the  chair.  Then  Gladstone  appeared  at 
the  table,  and  was  greeted  by  long  and  loud  cheering  from  the 
benches  behind  him  and  below  the  gangway.  In  tones  of  grave 
mockery  he  declared  that,  as  the  motion  had  been  supported 
by  "two  such  distinguished  members"  as  the  proposer  and 
seconder,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  lose  do  time  in  replying  to  it. 
In  the  same  tone  of  grave  banter,  hugely  relished  by  both  sides 
of  the  Bouse,  Gladstone,  whilst  admitting  that  Smollett  bad 
the  support  of  a  name  that  stood  high  in  historical  literature, 
t«ok  exception  to  the  date  of  the  "  historical  retrospect "  which 
they  had  listened  to.  "  "What  he  calls  history  I  call  romance," 
said  he,  and,  with  a  half  apology  for  treating  the  matter 
seriously,  he  proceeded  at  some  length  to  contradict  and  disprove 
the  serious  allegations  "  which  appeared  amid  the  jokes  and  the 
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invective  of  the  hon.  member."  The  main  statement,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Ministry  had  early  in  January  determined  npon 
the  disBolntioa  announced  in  the  last  week  of  the  month, 
and  had  secretly  informed  their  aupporters  of  their  iatentioD, 
with  the  view  to  their  obtaining  advanta^eB  at  the  hustings, 
Gladstone  denounced  aa  "not  only  untrue,  but  absnrd;  not 
only  absurd,  but  impossible."  Coming  to  the  passage  in  which 
Smollett  had  stigmatised  her  Majesty's  late  Miaisters  as  "  trick- 
sters," he,  pointing  over  to  the  place  where  Smollett  sat,  called 
out,  in  a  loud  voice, 

"  Let  the  bon.  member  rise  in  his  place  and  say  whether 
he  still  holds  to  the  utterance  of  the  word  '  trickster.'  " 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  Smollett,  standing  on  his  feet, 
said  hurriedly, 

"  I  shall  not  rise  again  from  my  seat." 

The  House  laughed  at  the  "bull,"  but  it  became  hushed 
as  Gladstone  protested  his  scorn  for  a  man  who,  when  challenged, 
had  "not  the  decency,  had  not  the  manliness,  to  reply,  but  took 
refuge  in  ignoble  silence  from  the  oonsequence  of  his  act."  A 
prolonged  cheer  from  the  Liberal  benches  followed,  and  when 
Gladstone  spoke  again  it  was  in  a  quiet,  subdued  manner. 
Thenceforward  his  speech  resolved  itself  into  an  elaborate  de- 
fence of  the  course  taken  by  the  Cabinet  in  dissolving  Parlia- 
ment, and  comprised  an  historically  interesting  statement  of 
his  personal  views  and  feelings  in  the  last  critical  moments  of 
his  PremierEbip. 

When  Gladstone  had  finished,  he,  amid  loud  cheers,  walked 
out  of  the  House,  and  Whalley  presented  himself,  this  time 
from  a  seat  behind  the  front  Opposition  bench.  His  naive 
confession,  that  he  had  "  scarcely  read  the  resolution  he  had 
seoonded,"  caused  great  laughter,  which  became  quite  bois- 
terous when  he  said  he  was  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  commenting  upon  the  inconvenience  occasioned  to  candidates 
for  election  and  re-election  by  the  suddenness  of  the  dissolution, 
adding,  "  It  found  me  in  prison."  When,  finally,  Whalley 
sat  down,  there  was  a  pause,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards 
the  Treasury  bench,  where  Disraeli  sat  with  folded  arms  and 
downcast  eyes.  Showing  no  signs  of  intention  to  interfere 
in  the  matter.  Sir  George  Bowyer  rose  amid  deprecatory  cries. 
It  transpired  that  he  wanted  Smollett  to  withdraw  his  resolu- 
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tioQ,  bat  the  Liberala  oppoeing  to  his  suggestion  a  determined 
shoot  of  "  No  I "  the  qaeetioD  was  fonnallj  pat  from  the 
Chair  and  ne^tlved. 


OHAFTEB  II. 
OEBUS  or  OBSIKDirnoK. 


Jbjoc    coots 


FInt  Apptennw  dl  Major  0'0«nnAn^Uajoc  (yGonaan  on  Sunday  Cloong— 
ThB  Conoty  FianchiM  Bill — Hov  Acta  of  FnrlJiunent  are  Dnfted — A 
Breach  of  PrivUeKe—Lollfpop*  on  the  Sabbath  Day — Taking  down  bi* 
worda — IiOid  Sondhunt — Lord  Kaudolph  GhurchiU  and  the  Iiiih  Man* 
ben— At  the  Bar  of  the  Houaa. 

A^.  Sl  — Fint  House  disouBsing  question  of  purchase  of  Irish 
railways.  When  it  was  believed  the  debate  had 
finished,  it  being  close  on  midnight.  Major 
O'Gorman,  newly  elected  for  Waterford,  rose 
from  a  back  seat  below  the  gangway.  The  Major,  who  is  of 
gigantic  stature  and  burly  to  boot,  stood  a  few  minutes  speechless 
in  fuU  view  of  the  Hoose.  A  titter  rose  from  the  Ministerial 
benches,  which  broke  forth  into  a  roar  of  laughter  when  Major 
O'Gorman  suddenly  and  angrily  cried, 
"  Mr.  Speaker  I " 

Whra  the  ontburst  had  partially  subsided,  the  hon.  member 
said  be  was  about  to  vote  against  the  motion,  and  could  not  do 
it  without  a  word  of  explanation  j  the  word  was  that  if  the 
English  Government  got  hold  of  the  railways  there  would  not 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks  be  an  Irishman  in  the  service  of  any 
of  the  lines.  The  Honse  laughing  again  at  this  hot  ntter- 
ance,  he  repeated  and  emphasised  his  observation  by  declaring 
that  in  three  weeks  all  the  Irishmen  on  the  line  would  be  "  sent 
to  hell  or  Connaught."  Tbia  brought  up  the  Speaker,  and  Major 
O'Gorman  having,  with  considerable  difficulty,  been  made  to 
understand  that  he  must  temporarily  sit  down,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  reminded  him  that  he  had  "  exceeded  the  usual 
licence  of  Parliamentary  debate,"  Major  O'Gorman  showed  a 
disposition  to  argue  the  matter  with  the  Speaker,  affirming,  amid 
shouts  of  laughter,  that  the  expresaoa  be  bad  made  use  of  was 
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"  perfectly  well  known."  Finally,  he  "  ofEered  his  sincere  regret " 
if  he  had  said  what  he  should  not  have  said,  though,  he  added, 
"  it  is  perfectly  historical." 

He  then  proceeded  to  observe  that  he  "  was  not  a  Hellenist, 
and  need  not  change  his  sex  and  become  a  Casaandra  in  order 
to  be  able  to  prophesy  that  with  three  weeks  of  Englifih  manage- 
ment the  Irish  railways  would  be  ruined."  Next  he  volunteered 
an  anecdote.  "  It's  not  a  bad  story,"  said  he ;  but  all  the 
House  could  make  out  was  a  reference  to  a  horse  which  a  Lord 
Lieutenant  was  riding  with  a  distinguished  man,  and  was 
"thrown  over  his  ears."  In  conclusion,  the  Major,  whilst 
declaring  "his  sincerest  respect  for  that  most  talented  young 
gentleman  who  had  introduced  the  motion,"  repeated  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  vote  with  bim,  his  maxim  being,  "  On 
all  occasions  vote  against  the  introduction  of  Englishmen  to 
Ireland."  Major  CVGorman's  remarks  brought  the  debate  to  a 
close,  and  upon  a  division  the  motion  was  negatived  by  241 
votes  against  56. 

H&r  8.-M«jor  Mr.  Bichard  Smyth,  endeavonring  to  obtain  the 
smi^^ci'"'  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in 
lus.  Ireland  on  the  Sunday,  led  to  the  disclosure  of  a 

wide  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  amongst 
the  Irish  members.  Lord  Charles  Beresford  was  specially  em- 
phatic in  his  opposition  to  the  proposal.  Hicks  Beach  declined 
to  adopt  the  motion  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  an 
attempt  further  to  carry  the  discussion  was  met  b^  cries  o£ 
"  Divide."  On  Major  O'Gorman  presenting  himself,  however, 
he  was  received  with  loud  cheers,  and  was  listened  to  with 
profound  attention,  as  beginning  by  addressing  the  Speaker  as 
"  Mr.  Chairman,"  and  occasionally  lapsing  into  use  of  the  word 
"gentlemen!"  he  wannly  opposed  the  motion, 

"  For  ever  let  the  Heavens  fall,"  said  the  Major,  with  hand 
solemnly  uplifted,  but  "never let  it  be  said  that  you  introduced 
into  Ireland  an  Act  which  prevented  a  poor  man  going  out  for 
a  walk  on  a  Sunday — perhaps  a  hot  Sunday,  may  be  a  wet 
Sunday — with  his  family,  and  that  he  could  not  get  a  drop  of 
beer,  or  porter,  or  whisky.  It  is  creating  one  law  for  the  rich 
and  another  for  the  poor,  and  that,"  he  added,  sinking  back 
into  his  seat,  "is  a  thing  I  never  will  stand." 
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When  the  cheers  and  laughter  which  this  oration  evoked 
bad  subsided,  the  House  divided,  and  the  motion  was  rejected 
by  ZOl  Totee  against  110. 

Xaj  13.  —  The  The  secoud  reading  of  the  Household  Franchise 
ohtaoSiiL'"  (Counties)  Bill  moved  by  Trevelyan  in  a  clever 
speech,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  was  ad- 
dressed personally  to  Disraeli,  who,  unfortunately,  was  not 
present  to  hear  it.  Salt  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  not 
so  much  on  the  ground  of  actual  hostility  to  its  principle, 
as  because  he  believed  the  time  was  not  opportune  for  the 
so^fested  reform.  Burt  supported  the  motion  in  an  able  maiden 
speech,  brief,  but  weighty  in  argument,  delivered  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  natural  grace,  and  losing  nothing  by  the 
curiously  broad  dialect  in  which  it  was  spoken.  Newd^ate 
was  onosnally  moved  by  the  proposal  further  to  amend  the 
representative  system,  and  declared  in  sad,  slow  tones,  that 
Trevelyan  was  one  of  those  who  think 

"  The  Coiutitutioii  was  intauded 
For  nothing  elae  bat  to  be  mended." 

Forster  congratulated  Trevelyan  upon  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  in  counties  was  now  reduced  to  a  mere 
question  of  time.  For  his  own  part,  he  believed  it  had  become  a 
pressing  question,  and  it  was  high  time  it  was  settled.  In  an 
eloquent  and  warmly  spoken  passage,  he  declared  that  the  reason 
why  England  had  advanced  by  means  of  reform  instead  of  revo- 
lution was  because  uew  social  powers  as  they  rose  were  taken 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Constitution,  and  made  a  portion  of 
it.  Such  a  new  power  was  the  agricultural  labourer,  who  had 
been  deaf  and  dumb,  but  who,  thanks  to  a  cheap  press,  and  to 
extended  means  of  education,  could  now  hear  and  speak.  Mur- 
murs from  the  Ministerial  benches  had  formed  a  running  com- 
mentary upon  this  declaration ;  but  when  Forater  referred  to 
Arch  as  "that  eminent  man,"  and  expressed  a  desire,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Legislature  and  the  country,  that  he  were  sitting 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Conservative  iudignation  burst  forth 
in  derisive  laughter  and  emphatic  shouts  of  "  No,  no !  " 

Disraeli,  who  had  entered  the  House  whilst  Salt  was  speak- 
ing, rose  at  four  o'clock,  the  House  being  densely  crowded,  and 
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was  received  with  loud  cheers.  He  spoke  in  his  quietest  maoner, 
till  he  came  to  refer  in  sarcastic  terms  to  the  "  passionate 
fervour "  with  which  Forster  had  addressed  the  House,  and  to 
the  "  look  of  severe  scrutiny  "  with  which  he  had  regarded  him 
(the  Premier)  when  he  touched  on  the  question  of  land  tenure. 
Roused  by  the  cheers  and  laii[^hter  these  personal  thrusts  elicited 
from  CoDscrvatives,  Disraeli  proceeded  with  increased  aDimation 
to  "  look  at  the  question  in  a  more  business-like  way."  His 
"  g^eat  objection,"  disclosed  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  was 
that  it  was  not  possible,  or  at  least  not  desirable,  to  enfran- 
chise large  bodies  of  the  people  without  at  the  same  time 
revising  the  distribution  of  political  power.  A  deep  silence 
fell  over  the  Conservative  benches  when  the  Premier  declared 
that  in  all  such  revisions  the  countrj'  had  been  approaching 
the  system  of  electoral  districts,  and  that  in  all  future  changes 
of  a  similar  character  further  approaches  must  he  made  in  the 
same  direction.  Bnt  the  cheering  recommenced  when  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  whilst  acknowledging  the  inevitableness  of  the 
consequence,  declared,  though  in  comparatively  mild  terms,  his 
personal  objection  to  be  an  agent  in  hastening  its  approach,  and 
cited  figures  to  show  that  it  would,  when  it  came,  strike  a 
fatal  blow  at  the  system  of  borough  representation. 

After  some  words  from  Trevelyan  the  House  divided,  and 
the  Bill  was  rejected  by  287  votes  against  173,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  majority  being  hailed  by  loud  cheering  from  the 
Conservative  side. 

Ma;  11.  — How  Gladstone,  OD  his  way  to  the  B^yal  banquet  at 
Act*  of  Par-  'W'indsor,  looked  in  and  remained  for  an  hour 
llftment   Are  i       r  *-v  ■  -        ■ 

dntfted.  on  the  front  Opposition  bench,  the  centre  of  a 

continually  changing  group  of  old  colleagues  and 
friends.  Disraeli  was  not  present  during  the  evening,  and  the 
House  generally  was  unusually  empty,  there  being  but  little 
attraction  in  a  list  of  orders  of  the  day.  The  House  gave  up 
the  greater  portion  of  the  night  to  consideration  of  the  Juries 
Bill. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  a  curious  instance  occurred  of 
the  lax  manner  in  which  Acts  of  Parliament  are  drafted.  Oause 
5  of  the  Bill  provides  for  the  total  exemption  from  service  on 
jaries  of  (amongst  other  persons)  "  all  peers,  members  of  Parlia- 
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meat,  and  judges,  all  eerjeants,  bamBters-at-law,"  &c.  In  the 
scrutiay  which  the  Bill  had  andei^ne  at  the  hands  of  private 
memhers,  the  closeness  of  which  was  testified  to  by  eight  pages 
of  amendments,  it  apparently  had  not  occurred  to  any  one  that 
the  term  "all  Serjeants"  included  certain  policemen,  soldiers, 
marities,  and  others,  nhom  it  certainly  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  Legislature  to  exempt  from  service  on  jaries.  At  the  last 
moment,  just  as  the  clause  was  after  long  discussion  being  put 
to  the  vote,  Thompson  pointed  out  the  error,  and,  amid  some 
laughter,  the  phrase  was  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  words 
"at  law." 

Hkt  IB-  -  A  H.  Herbert  immediately  gained  the  attention  of 
^^  "*  "^  the  House  when,  rising  after  the  questions  had 
been  disposed  of,  he  claimed  a  brief  hearing  on 
a  matter  of  privilege.  It  appeared  that  a  breach  of  privilege 
had,  in  his  opinion,  been  committed  by  the  MoraiHg  Pott,  in- 
Bsmnch  as  it  bad  published  a  paragraph  assigning  to  the  Speaker 
the  utterance  of  certain  strtotures  upon  recent  Parliamentary 
manifestations,  and  had,  on  another  occasion,  published  an  in- 
accurate statement  relating  to  the  sittings  of  Select  Commit- 
tees. The  Speaker  replied  very  briefly  and  pointedly  that  he 
had  seen  the  first  communication  referred  to,  and  had  not 
thoo^t  it  worth  contradicting,  and  with  respect  to  the  latter 
he  pointed  out  that  bon.  members  had  for  reference  an  official 
record  in  the  "  Votes,"  which  were  supplied  to  them  each  morn- 
ing, and  need  not  he  misled  by  statementu  in  a  newspaper. 

Mar  u— Lfdir-  In  the  Honse  of  Commons  P.  A.  Taylor  tntro- 
^tau'oaT^  dnced  a  resolution  for  the  opening  of  mnsenms, 
libraries,  and  similar  institutions,  on  Sundays. 
In  a  racy  speech,  which  kept  together  a  large  House,  he  re- 
viewed the  ai^^uments  it  had  been  the  custom  to  oppose  to  the 
movement,  and,  referring  to  the  manner  in  which  hostile  peti- 
tions were  got  up,  cited  the  declaration  of  a  clergyman  who, 
writing  <m  the  subject,  observed,  "  But,  you  know,  religious 
people  are  so  unscrupulous,  as  a  rule."  A  great  deal  of  amuse- 
ment was  excited  by  his  dramatic  reading  of  the  report  of  a 
recent  meeting  of  Scotch  elders,  when  the  question  under  discu»- 
sioQ  was  whether  "walking  on  the  Sunday"  was  a  practioe 
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worthy  of  the  seal  of  their  approval.  The  House  was,  in  par- 
ticular, deeply  moved  by  the  repetition  of  a  story  told  to  his 
class  by  a  clergyman,  touching  "  a  little  boy  who  broke  the 
Sabbath  by  eating  lollypops."  The  lollypops  stuck  in  the  little 
boy's  throat,  and  choked  him,  so  that  he  died. 

Allen,  who  moved  as  an  amendment  that  it  was  not  de- 
sirable to  open  the  muBeuns  on  Sundays,  was  not  so  fortnoate 
in  gainiDg  the  ear  of  the  House,  his  remarks,  after  a  brief 
interval,  being  received  very  impatiently,  and  the  occasional 
pauses,  arising  from  his  losing  himself  amid  a  pile  of  papers 
which  he  had  on  the  seat  behind  him,  were  iilled  up  by  loud 
cries  of  "  Divide  I "  M'Arthnr,  who  seconded  the  amend- 
ment, was  received  with  still  louder  cries  of  deprecation,  which> 
as  in  the  case  of  Allen,  came  chiefly  from  below  the  gangway  on 
the  Conservative  side.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  271  votes 
against  68. 

Ktj  w.  —  Tak-  The  equanimity,  not  to  say  the  dulness,  of  the 
woitta^""  '^  afternoon's  proceedings  was  varied  by  a  "  scene  ** 
which  took  place  between  two  Irish  members 
during  the  brief  discussion  on  the  Fnblic  Meetings  (Ireland)  Bill. 
ConoUy,  in  supporting  Dr.  Ball's  amendment  for  the  rejection 
of  the  Bill,  observed  that  there  was  "  nothing  ill^^l  or  un- 
(-onstitutional "  the  Home  Rule  party  would  shrink  from  in 
order  to  oompass  their  ends.  Thereupon,  Butt,  jealous  for  the 
dignity  and  decorum  of  Parliamentary  debate,  interposed,  and 
moved  "  that  the  words  be  taken  down,"  Conolly  promptly 
upol(^sed,  and  offered  to  withdraw  the  obnoxious  expressions ; 
but  Butt  was  inexorable  in  pressing  his  motion,  and  the 
Speaker  ruling  that  in  such  case  the  words  must  be  taken 
down,  this  was  done  amid  solemn  silence.  Conolly  then  pro- 
ceeded, apol(^:i8ing  for  the  use  of  the  objectionable  words, 
and  expressing  the  same  view  in  other  and  more  strictly  Par- 
liamentary terms. 

Mar  ti.  —  Lord     Whcu,  a  few  minutes  after  five  o'clock,  Anderson 
■"*  rose  to   move  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Com- 

mander of  the  Forces  in  Ireland,  the  House  of  Commons  was 
crowded  in  every  part.  There  was  not  a  vacant  seat  on  the 
floor  of  the  House ;  the  galleries  on  either  side  had  their  rows 
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oE  memberB^  and  the  Peers',  Speaker's,  and  Strangers'  Galleries 
were  ^  filled.  Lord  Hampton,  better  known  as  Sir  John 
Pakin^ton,  took  his  seat  in  the  Peers'  Gallery  during  qnes* 
tion  time,  bnt  left  before  five  o'clock.  Lord  Skelmeisdale, 
Viacount  Monek,  Lord  Wolverton,  Lord  Chelmsford,  Lord 
O'Hagan,  and  the  Earl  of  Bradford  were  among  the  peers 
who,  from  time  to  time,  dropped  in  and  filled  up  the  gallery. 
Gladstone  took  his  seat  shortly  after  half-past  four,  and  remained 
for  an  hour. 

Disraeli,  having  moved  that  the  orders  of  the  day  be  post- 
poned till "  the  motion  relating  to  the  Army  (Lord  Sandhurst) " 
was  disposed  of,  Anderson  rose,  and  was  received  in  absolute 
silence.  Thia  was  presently  broken  by  laughter  and  ironical 
chemng,  when^  referring  to  the  terms  in  which  the  Premier 
bad  the  other  night  alluded  to  the  motion,  he  declared  that  he 
did  not  charge  Lord  Sandhurst  with  corrupt  practices.  Corrupt 
practice,  he  explained,  implied  corrupt  motive,  and  be  did  not 
allege  that  on  the  part  of  his  lordship.  The  outburst  which 
greeted  this  introductory  passage  was  the  first  and  last  hostile 
demonstration  made  in  the  course  of  the  speech;  and  as  Ander- 
son proceeded,  in  studiously  temperate  langu^^,  to  set  forth 
bis  indictment,  the  Hoase  assumed  an  aspect  of  profound 
attention. 

The  specific  chai^^  against  Lord  Sandhurst  were  that  he 
had  been  absent  from  duty  for  seventeen  months  out  of  thirty- 
four,  and  that  he  had  during  that  period  received  pay  and  allow- 
ances contrary  to  the  regulations  laid  down  in  the  Queen's 
Warrant  relating  to  the  pay  of  staff  officers.  The  principal 
features  of  the  case  appeared  in  n  digest  of  a  correspondence 
which  had  passed  between  Lord  Sandhurst  and  the  War  Office, 
resulting  in  his  lordship's  returning  nearly  £900,  received  in  the 
way  of  pay  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland, 
and  for  remittances  of  portions  of  which  his  receipt  had  been 
furnished  by  the  gumming  on  to  the  pay-sheet  of  his  signa- 
ture, written  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  his  lordship  being 
at  the  time  in  the  south  of  France. 

On  Anderson  sitting  doWta,  after  speaking  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  Gathorne  Hardy  rose  from  the  Treasury  bench,  and, 
declaring  that  he  did  not  appear  there  as  the  advocate  of  Lord 
Sandhurst,   urged  that   throughout  the  whole  transaction  his 
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lordeliip  had  acted  openly  and  in  perfect  good  faith,  believing 
that  he  was  entitled  to  the  pay  he  had  accepted  during  the 
period  of  his  absence  from  Ireland,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  was  accounted  for  by  his  attendance  upon  Parliamen- 
tary duties,  and  by  his  being  euEamoned  to  the  War  Office  for 
consultation  with  Cardwell  on  the  details  of  the  Army  Pur- 
chase Bill. 

Hitherto  the  debate  had  proceeded  with  a  certain  degree  of 
solemnity  on  the  part  of  the  House.  But  the  rising  of  Hors- 
man  changed  all  that.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  after  gotne 
prefatory  remarks  of  a  general  and  judicial  character,  which  left 
his  hearers  in  doubt  as  to  which  side  he  was  about  to  declare  for, 
suddenly  turned  towards  the  gentlemen  sitting  on  the  crowded 
front  Opposition  bcncli,  and  denounced  them  as  the  authors  of 
the  whole  mischief,  to  which  they  had  been  moved  by  the  shab- 
biest and  dirtiest  of  reasons.  They  had,  when  in  office,  made 
the  greatest  possible  use  of  Lord  Sandhurst  in  respect  of  the 
Army  Purchase  Bill.  While  the  Bill  was  passing  through  the 
Commons,  Cardwell  had  called  Sir  William  Mansfield  to  his 
counsels,  and  when  the  Bill  reached  the  Lords  they  had  made 
him  a  peer  in  order  that  he  might  further  help  them  there. 
These  duties  had,  of  course,  brought  him  to  London,  and  then, 
"  in  order  to  reduce  the  estimates  and  swell  the  surplus,"  they 
had,  with  pistol  at  his  head,  "  extorted  from  him  "  these  sums 
of  money,  which  he  was  said  to  have  "  returned."  These  obser- 
ratioDB  drew  forth  rapturous  cheering  from  the  Conservative 
benches ;  and  the  House,  having  again  found  its  voice,  used  it 
to  jffotest  against  Reginald  Yorke's  proposed  int«rposition  in  the 
debate.  The  hon.  member  rose  with  a  portentous  bundle  of 
notes  in  bis  hand,  and  admitted  that  he  "  had  intended  to  go 
through  a  few  points  in  the  correspondence  between  Lord  Sand- 
burst  and  the  War  Oflice."  But  the  inclination  of  the  House 
being  decidedly  adverse  to  hearing  him  at  all,  Yorke,  after  some 
vain  struggling,  sat  down,  and  Campbell-Bannerman  presented 
himself  at  the  table. 

Like  Gathorne  Hardy,  the  ex-Financial  Secretary  to  the 
War  Office  was  suffering  from  a  severe  cold.  His  observations, 
therefore,  were  brief,  but  manifestly,  in  the  view  of  the  majority 
of  the  House,  they  conclusively  disposed  of  Horsman's  state- 
ments.    If  the  late  Government  had  acted  from   shabby  and 
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dirty  motives  of  economy,  Campbell- Bannermau  said,  then  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Adjutant- 
General  mast  be  supposed  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  same 
desires,  for  no  step  in  the  proceedings  had  been  taken  by  the 
War  Office  without  consulting  them,  and  receiving  the  seal  of 
their  approval.  As  tor  the  pistol-at-the-head  performance,  in 
order  to  extort  the  mone^  from  hord  Sandhurst  to  swell  the 
sorplos,  the  fact  was  that  the  money  returned  by  his  lordship 
bad  been  paid  over  to  the  officers  who  had  in  his  absence  per- 
formed his  dutieE;  and  finally,  if  it  were  trne  that  the  late 
Government  had  made  Lord  Sandhurst  a  peer  in  order  that  he 
might  help  them  through  the  Lords  with  the  Army  Pnrchase 
Bill,  all  Campbell-BauBerman  could  say  was  that  they  were 
very  unfortunate  in  the  speculation,  for  when  his  lordship  had 
taken  part  in  the  debates  in  the  other  House,  he  had  spoken 
against  the  Bill.  Recurring  to  the  matter  actually  before  the 
House,  he  declared,  amid  general  cheering,  that  there  was  do 
imputation  on  the  character  of  Lord  Sandhurst,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  Anderson  would  withdraw  bis  motion,  which 
he  did. 

Hbt  «■  -  Loti     Considering  to-day  the  expediency  of  the  selec- 

cimn^  uid     *'""  **^  Oxford  as  a  military  centre,  Brooks  sud- 

tiieirfBiiiDem-     denly  int^n-posing  with  the  remark,  "As   chief 

magistrate  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  I  trust  the 

House  will  allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks,"  was  greeted  with 

^outs  of  laughter.     But  it  appeared  that  Brooks  did  not  mean 

to  claim  in  these  words  a  locui  tiandi  in  the  debate  as  far  as 

it  related  to  the  subject  matter,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of 

hurling  back  at  the  feet  of  Lord  Bandolph  Cburchill  "  a  slander 

upon  the  Irish  members,"  which  he  understood  the  noble  lord 

to  have  uttered  in  the  course  of  his  remarks. 

Later  in  the  debate,  Meldon,  another  Irish  member,  appeared 
as  the  champion  of  Dublin  University,  upon  which,  it  appeared, 
the  noble  lord  had  levied  "  a  sneer."  Meldon  wished  him  and 
the  House  gener^ly  to  understand  that,  just  as  Dublin  was 
"  far  away  a  better  aod  a  finer  city  than  Oxford,"  so  Dublin 
University,  at  which  Meldon  himself  bad  graduated,  was  "  ia- 
tellectnally  and  physically"  a  greater  institutiDD  than  Oxford 
University. 
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Jane  i.-Ai  the  Parliament  met  to-day  after  the  Whitenntide 
Hooted  **"  recess,  and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
whom  zeal  for  the  pnblic  eenrice  had  led  to  their 
places  in  the  first  hour  of  the  reunion  were  recompensed  by 
witnessing  tjvo  incidents  of  rare  occarrence.  The  Speaker  took 
the  chair  shortly  after  four  o'clock,  and  was  scarcely  seated 
when  O'Donnell,  who  was  member  for  Galway  when  the  House 
adjonmed,  advanced  to  the  bar,  and,  bowing  to  the  Speaker, 
asked  permission  to  raise  a  question  of  privilege.  The  Speaker 
replied  to  the  "hon.  member"  that  he  had  received  a  report 
from  Mr.  Justice  Lawson,  the  judge  appointed  to  try  the 
petition  against  his  return  for  Galway,  from  which  he  learnt 
that  O'Donnell  was  disqualified  from  sitting  in  the  House,  and 
that  consequently  he  was  not  entitled  to  address  it.  Bowing 
again  in  the  same  dramatic  manner  that  had  distinguished  hia 
cnrriage  throughout,  O'Donnell  said — 

"I  obey,  sir,  but  I  shall  appeal,"  and  disappeared. 

The  Speaker  then  made  to  the  House  the  communication 
which  O'Donnell  had  desired  to  preface,  informing  it  that 
Galway  was  at  the  moment  minus  one  representative,  O'DoddcU 
having,  by  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Lawson,  been  unseated 
for  corrupt  practices.  Later  still,  Conolly  gave  notice  with 
reference  to  the  borough  of  (}alway  that  when  the  question 
of  the  issue  of  a  new  writ  came  before  the  House,  he  should 
move  that  the  borough  be  disenfranchised,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one-half  of  its  representation. 

The  questions  were  unusually  few  in  number,  and,  having 
been  disposed  of,  the  House  proceeded  to  read  the  Orders  of  the 
Day,  the  first  of  which  directed  the  attendance  at  the  bar  of 
Mr.  B.  S.  France.  Mr.  France's  alleged  offence  was  that  he 
bad  committed  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  by 
writing  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Explosives  a 
letter  in  which  he  imputed  to  him  an  unfair  exercise  of 
his  office  with  respect  to  calling  witnesses.  The  order  being 
read  from  the  table,  Sir  John  Hay,  the  member  whose  con- 
duct was  impugned,  moved  that  Mr.  Prance  be  called  in. 
Thereupon  Forsyth  rose  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  and  com- 
mencing with  the  remark,  "  Mr.  France  is  one  of  my  consti- 
tuents," was  examining  the  paper  through  hie  glasses,  when 
he  was  informed  by  an  angry  cry  of  "  Order,  order,"  that  the 
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Speaker  was  od  his  feet  waiting  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
remark.  Forsyth  hastily  sat  down,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
Speaker  had  interposed  for  the  purpose  of  patting  John  Hay's 
motion  formally  before  the  House.  This  done,  Forsyth  rose 
again,  and  commencing  exactly  as  before,  with  the  nemark — 

"Mr.' France  is  one  of  my  constituents "   the    House 

laoghed  heartily  in  acknowledgment  of  his  anxious  desire  to 
indicate  the  precise  grounds  upon  which  he  had  been  led  to 
appear  in  the  matter.  Porsylj)  proceeded  to  say  that  Mr. 
France  had  placed  in  his  hand  a  document  with  the  request  that 
be  wonld  read  it  to  the  House. 

"  It  is  long,"  he  added,  apologetically,  "  and  the  first  por- 
tion of  it  is  irrelevant;  but  as  Mr.  France  wishes  it  readj  I 
will,  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  read  it." 

Mr.  France  was  not  very  fortunate  in  the  reader  he  had  en- 
gaged ;  but  the  House  speedily  discovered,  even  under  the  low, 
monotonous  intoning  of  Forsyth,  that  the  statement,  though 
certainly  long,  was  decidedly  not  irrelevant.  Whilst  declaring 
the  writer's  desire  "cheerfully  to  apologise"  if  it  were  con- 
sidered that  he  had  in  any  way  appeared  to  reflect  upon  the 
honour  of  Sir  John  Hay,  or  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Com- 
monsj  it  reiterated  and  insisted  npon  Mr.  France's  ori^nal 
all^ation  that  the  interests  of  trade,  and  "even  the  safety  of 
the  country,"  had  been  imperilled  by  legislation  which  practi- 
cally "  prohibited  the  use  of  all  explosives  except  the  one  in 
which  the  Government  adviser  held  a  pecuniary  interest." 

Forsyth  added  a  few  words  of  commentary,  and  concluded 
by  moving  that  the  order  for  Mr.  France's  attendance  be  dis- 
charged. But  the  House  was  not  to  be  thus  deprived  of  the 
little  excitement  it  had  promised  itself  on  an  otherwise  dull 
evening.  A  general  cry  of  "No"  was  raised,  and  no  one 
coming  forward  to  second  Forsyth's  amendment,  it  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  Disraeli,  amid  profound  silence,  approached  the 
table.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  started  by  observing  that  the 
case  was  "  a  very  simple  onej"  but  his  summary  of  it  indicated 
that,  possibly  owing  to  Forsyth's  baiting  speech  and  unem- 
pbatic  reading,  he  at  least  had  not  comprehended  it. 

"  Mr.  France  has  not  appeared  in  answer  to  the  summons  of 
the  House,"  smd  the  Premier,  in  his  most  solemn  tones.  "  He 
has  sent  here  a  document  to  be  read,  which,  it  appears  to  me, 
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rather  aggravates  his  poaitioti,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  insist  upon 
his  attendance." 

This  brought  up  Forsyth  again  with  the  hurried  explana- 
tion that  Mr.  France  was  in  attendance,  and,  in  fact,  was  wait- 
ing the  House's  pleasure  to  call  him  in. 

Ijord  Charles  Russell,  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  in  obedience  to 
the  resolution  agreed  to  by  the  House,  then  went  out  to  brings 
in  the  accused.  In  the  meanwhile  one  of  the  attendants  ad- 
vanced &om  under  the  doorway,  and  drew  out  from  either  side 
of  the  gangway  portions  of  a  something  which  resembled  a  huge 
brass  telescope.  These,  when  joined  together  midway,  proved  to 
be  the  concrete  form  of  the  "Bar  of  the  House," upon  which  the 
now  crowded  assembly  gazed  with  undisguised  awe.  Presently, 
Lord  Charles  Russell  returned  with  his  prisoner,  who,  evidently 
well  schooled  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  part  he  had  to  play, 
stopped  short  at  the  black  bar  drawn  across  the  matting  on  the 
floor,  and  bowed  to  the  Speaker. 

"  Are  yon  the  writer  of  the  letter  to  Sir  John  Hay?"  said 
the  Speaker. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Mr,  France,  withdrawing  his  gaze  from 
the  stained-glass  windows,  through  which  the  afternoon  snn 
was  shining,  lighting  up  the  motto,  "Dieu  et  mon  droit," 
written  in  old  English  letters  twice  under  each  window. 

In  reply  to  further  curt  questioning,  Mr.  France  briefly  re- 
plied that  he  had  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  each  member  of 
the  Committee,  and  that  he  had  no  explication  to  offer  oth^ 
than  that  which  bad  been  read  by  Forsyth.  He  was  then 
ordered  to  withdraw,  the  House,  hitherto  decorously  sol^nn, 
relieving  itself  by  a  burst  of  laughter  as  soon  as  Mr.  France 
had  dexterously  moved  backward  out  at  the  folding-doors  that 
lead  into  the  lobby. 

The  bar  was  shut  up  again,  and  an  awkward  silence  ensued. 
The  members  looked  at  John  Hay,  and  John  Hay  looked  down 
at  the  occupants  of  the  Treasury  bench.  The  Premier  held  a 
hasty  consultation  with  Cross,  Stafford  Northcote,  and  W.  H. 
Smith,  and  finally,  slowly  rising  once  more,  approached  the 
table.  His  tones  vrere,  if  possible,  a  shade  deeper  than  before, 
and  his  manner  was  decidedly  ^aver,  as  he  declared  that  "  the 
conduct  of  the  gentleman  had  not  been  satisfactory,^'  and  that 
the  only  thing  that  would  appease  the  injured  honour  d  the 
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House  of  Conimons  was  that  Mr.  FraDce  should  be  called  in  and 
admonished  by  the  Speaker. 

"  Let  Mr.  France  be  called,"  said  the  Speaker,  and  once  more 
the  Serjeant-at-Arme  left  the  House,  once  more  the  attendant 
advanced  and  drew  out  the  telescopic  apparatus,  and  once  more 
Mr.  France  appeared  on  the  edge  of  the  black  line  on  the 
matting,  and  resumed  his  survey  of  the  architectural  beauties 
of  the  House,  apparently  at  the  very  window  where  he  had 
left  off.  No  printed  woids  can  convey  an  adequate  impression 
of  the  stem,  solemn  manner,  in  which  the  admonition  fell, 
syll^le  by  syllable,  from  the  lipe  of  the  Speaker.  When  be 
concluded,  Mr.  France  bowed  as  before,  and  a^fain  safely  effected 
his  backward  exit  through  the  folding-doors. 

Now  that  it  seemed  to  be  all  over,  the  House  laughed  un- 
restrainedly ;  but  Whitwell  sobered  it  by  a  simple  question. 
Disraeli,  in  completion  of  his  duty,  moved  that  the  proceed- 
ings be  entered  upon  tiic  records  of  the  House,  whereupon 
Whitwell  asked  whether  the  statement  read  by  Forsyth  would 
also  appear  upon  the  records,  the  effect  of  such  a  proceeding 
being,  as  he  pointed  out,  that  a  heavy  charge  against  a  Govern- 
ment official,  "  which  required  instant  correction  or  retracta- 
tion," would  be  perpetuated  by  the  act  of  the  House  itself. 
This  was  a  serious  dilemma,  and  appeared  to  leave  Mr.  France 
a  decided  gainer  by  the  whole  transaction.  But  there  was  no 
help  for  it,  the  Speaker  ruled  j  and  so  the  letter  and  the  dis- 
cusaioD  were  ordered  to  be  entered  in  the  ofRcial  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament,  and  the  crowded  House  dispersed, 
leaving  Torrens  talking  to  a  small  residuum  on  the  grievances 
of  anny  officeis  who  are  compelled  to  retire  on  half-pay. 
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MAJOa    O'OOBMJK. 

Major  O'OormaD  wUtei  a  Parable — "Big  Bon"  on  the  Navy — "Not on  the 
Side  of  the  Spirits" — Mr.  FlimsoU's  Shipping  Bill— Hr.  Gladstone  oa 
Chnrch  Patronags— Sir  W.  Haroourt  attacks  Mr.  Gladstone — "  Man  in 
MasquBrade  " — Prince  Leopold's  Annuity — A.  Mot  by  Mr.  Lowe — Slcnlking 
behind  the  Chair^A  Haatar  of  Jeers  and  Flouts  and  Sneeia — The  Major 
on  the  Bampage— The  New  Ministry. 

June  u.— Major  In  the  Houae  of  Commons,  after  the  questions 
taSlJ^wt  1*^  ^^^  disposed  of,  Newdegate  soceeeded  in 
bringing  on  hia  motion  relating  to  Conventual 
Inatitations  in  Great  Britain.  Early  in  the  Session  he  bad 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  in  a  Bill  on  the  subject, 
bnt  last  week,  acknowledging  the  impossibility  of  succeeding  in 
getting  his  Bill  through,  he  moved  that  the  order  for  the 
second  reading  be  discharged,  and  substituted  a  resolution 
declaring  "the  expediency"  of  the  Oovemmenfs  introducing 
a  Bill  appointing  CommissioQers  to  inquire  into  Monastic  and 
Conventual  Institutions  in  Great  Britain.  There  was  a  mo- 
derately full  House  when,  rising  at  the  favourable  hour  of 
a  quarter  to  five,  he  opened  his  arguments.  The  speech  dif- 
fered very  little  from  that  which  the  House  has  heard  year 
after  year  under  similar  circumstances,  though  the  depree- 
sion  of  manner  under  which  Newdegate  laboured  was  perhaps 
a  few  degrees  more  marked.  This  feeling  of  meUncholy  was 
communicated  to  the  House,  and  it  was  with  something  of 
relief  that,  when  the  speech  had  proceeded  for  half  an  hour, 
George  Bowyer's  voice  was  heard  giving  an  emphatic  denial  to 
a  statement  Newd^ate  was  making  in  reference  to  a  lady  of 
title,  whose  case  he  alleged  was  one  which  proved  the  necessity 
for  such  legislation  as  he  advocated.  Owing  to  Newdegate's 
fearfully  mysterious  manner,  and  especially  to  his  habit  of 
lowering  his  voice  at  the  end  of  his  sentences,  and  finishing 
them  in  an  impressive  whisper,  it  was  not  easy  to  follow  him 
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through  the  story.     But  whatever  it  was,  there  viw  uo  doubt 
that  Bow)^r  gave  it  the  most  emphatic  denial. 

CyCoQDor  Power,  a  young  member  whom  Mayo  haa  recently 
eent  to  the  House,  delivered  a  speech  which,  though  very  brief, 
and  made  under  the  disadvantageoDS  circumstance  of  the  pre- 
sence of  au  audience  impatient  of  further  deteutiou,  sufficed  to 
show  that  the  House  haa  gained  a  recruit  of  high  promise. 
Greene  was  scarcely  heard  amid  the  din  of  the  cries  for  a 
division;  but  when  he  sat  down,  and  from  the  &miliar  back 
seat  below  the  gangway,  on  the  opposite  aide,  the  spacious  figure 
of  Major  O'Gorraau  presented  itself,  the  impatience  vanished,  and 
an  air  of  profound  attention  reigned  upon  the  crowded  benches 
and  at  the  bar  thronged  with  members  awaiting  the  division. 

As  usual.  Major  O'Gorman  stood  silent  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  abruptly  commenced  with  a  thundeNtooed  "  Sir."  He  was 
not  long  in  informing  the  expectant  House  upon  which  side 
he  rouged  himself.  He  was  "utterly  opposed  alt<^tber"  to 
the  appointment  of  "these  Royal  Commissioners ; "  and  why? 
He  would  tell  them  why.  Supposing  one  of  these  Royal  Com- 
missioners went  to  a  convent  and  summoned  thunderously  at 
the  door.  The  door  opens,  a  lady  aippears,  and  the  Commis- 
atoner  asks  her  what  are  her  station  and  quality. 

"  Sir,"  she  would  reply,  "  I  will  tell  you.  My  sire,  sir, 
was  a  king;  my  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  sixth  James 
of  Scotland  and  the  first  James  of  England.     His  mother,  sir, 

was  Queen  Regent  of  Scotland " 

But  here  the  House — which  had  commenced  to  laugh  when 
the  Major,  deepening  his  tones  to  represent  those  of  a  lady, 
began,  "My  sire,  sir" — utterly  lost  the  somewhat  intricate 
thread  of  relationship  in  which  the  allegorical  nun,  questioned 
by  a  Royal  Commissioner  supposed  to  have  been  appointed 
under  Newdegate's  auspices,  had  become  involved.  Matters  got 
worse  as  O'Gorman,  still  preserving  the  character  of  the  nun, 
an  idea  to  which  his  colossal  figure  and  tremendous  voice  lent 
special  effect,  proceeded — 

"  Sir,  I  had  a  brother."  The  brother  having,  like  either 
the  nun's  father  or  mother — it  was  not  clear  which — been 
"  murdered,"  the  Major  took  a  fresh  breath,  and  continued,  in 
profoonder  tones — 

"  Sir,  1  have  a  sister."     It  was  some  minutes  before  the 
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roar  of  laughter  which  this  fresh  circumstance  in  the  nun's 
family  history  awoke  had  so  far  eubsided  as  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Major  to  continae.  When  it  came,  the  climax  of 
the  scene  was  reached. 

"  Her  nmne  was  Sophia,"  added  the  Major. 

The  laughter  now  grew  uncontrollable,  and  it  was  almost 
in  dumb-show  that  he  brought  the  allegory  to  a  conclusion. 
But  even  the  gestures  were  eloquent,  as,  with  hands  clasped 
and  held  up  towards  the  roof,  he  gave  a  highly  dramatic  repre- 
sentation of  the  wicked  Royal  Commissioner,  who,  having  first 
fled  from  the  presence  of  the  nun,  and  "  covered  his  wretched 
head  with  sackcloth  and  ashes,"  "  prayed  to  the  immortal 
gods"  for  pardon. 

"  And,"  said  the  Major,  fervently,  as  he  dropped  down  in 
his  seat,  "  I  hope  he  may  obtain  it," 

After  this  there  was  of  course  no  more  speaking,  and,  the 
House  dividing,  Newdegate's  resolution  was  "rejected  by  237 
votes  against  94. 

Jane  13.  — "  Big  House  in  Committee  on  Navy  Estimates  to-nig-ht. 
^d"  on  the  Bentinck,  of  West  Norfolk,  commonly  known 
as  "  Big  Ben,"  to  distinguish  himself  from  his 
kinsman,  the  Judge  Advocate -General,  has  discovered  in  himself 
a  capacity  for  naval  criticism  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  some  of  the 
older  and,  bodily,  weaker  ufliciatB  of  the  House  who  are  com- 
pelled to  sit  and  listen  to  him.  He  is  up  on  all  possible  occasions, 
and  on  some  which  were  in  advance  fondly  regarded  as  impos- 
sible. It  is  "  our  reserve,"  or  rather  the  absence  of  our  reserve, 
which  is  troubling  the  soul  o£  Bentinck. 

"Where  is  your  reserve?"  he  asks,  bending  his  beetling 
brows,  and,  out  of  old  habit,  addressing  himself  to  Goschen. 
"  Why,  you've  got  no  reserve ;  and  where  will  you  be  sup- 
posing a  war  breaks  out  to-morrow?" 

Sometimes  a  Minister  or  an  ex-Minister  deprecatingly  places 
a  few  facts  at  Bentlnck's  disposal  in  answer  to  his  question, 
and  the  House  thinks  the  matter  is  settled.  But,  alas  I  on 
the  first  succeeding  opportunity  Bentinck  presents  himself  with 
the  same  piece  of  paper  in  his  left  hand,  the  same  beetling 
brows,  and  the  same  terrible  inquiry,  provokingly  put  as  though 
it  were  being  propounded  for  the  first  time — 
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"  Where  ia  your  reserve  ?  Why,  you've  got  no  reserve  j 
anil  where  will  yoa  be  Bupposing  a  war  breaks  out  to-morrow  ?  " 

jimeK  — "Not  On  the  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  the 
Z^"^"  "*  Licensing  Bill,  Wilfrid  LawBon  moved  its  re- 
jection. He  was,  by  cumparison,  less  successful 
than  osual  in  eliciting  the  laughter  of  tbe  Hoose,  but  be  made 
a  great  hit  by  his  description  of  the  masterly  manner  in  which 
the  Premier  had  avoided  committing  himself  to  tbe  side  of  the 
publicans  during  the  controversy  on  the  present  and  preceding 
Licensing  Acts. 

"  Tbe  right  hon.  gentleman  once  said,"  he  remarked,  "  that 
he  was  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  but  be  never  said  he  was  on 
the  side  of  the  spirits," 

He  would,  however,  Wilfrid  Lawson  thought,  be  obliged 
to  declare  himself  that  night,  it  being  the  occasion  of  the  third 
reading  of  the  first  and  foremost  measure  of  his  Government. 
In  a  speech  of  unusual  bittemeas,  Goscben,  who  followed,  sar- 
castically be^ed  Wilfrid  Lawson  of  his  mercy  not  to  persist 
in  bis  attempt  to  throttle  at  its  birth  tbe  first  weak  offspring 
of  a  strong  Government  and  a  victorious  part;y.  The  Home 
Secretary  had,  after  putting  the  Bill  through  all  possible  facings, 
saoceeded  in  passing  a  measure  which  was  as  nearly  identical 
with  the  Act  of  1872  as  public  decency  permitted.  It  would 
go  up  to  tbe  House  of  Lords  followed  by  very  little  enthu- 
siasm and  no  respect,  and  Goscben  urged  that  it  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  "  with  contemptuous  acquiescence." 

June  u.  —  Hr.  Plimsoll  moved  tbe  second  reading  of  bis  Mer- 
SMp^V^'  "*'*''*  Shipping  Bill.  Charles  Adderiey  repUed 
warmly  and  in  a  somewhat  personal  tone  to 
Plimsoll's  imputations  upon  the  Board  of  Trade,  observing, 
amongst  other  pleasant  things,  that,  in  order  to  pass  a  Bill 
through  Parliament,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  head  as  well  as 
a  heart,  and,  whilst  admitting  the  goodness  of  Plimsoll's  heart, 
be  plainly  intimated  his  doubts  as  to  his  possession  of  the  other 
qualification.  More  distinctly  than  any  preceding  speaker  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  denounced  the  Bill. 

After  the  division,  an  apprehension  seemed  to  exist  that  the 
majority  had    declared  for   the   second  reading  of   the   Bill. 
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Rowland  Winn,  after  looking  at  the  paper,  handed  it  over  to- 
wards Flimsoll,  who,  amid  loud  cheering,  glanced  at  it,  advancing 
towards  the  right  to  lead  the  tellers  up  to  the  table.  Bat  on 
looking  again  at  the  tigures,  he  returned  the  paper,  and  Winn, 
amid  a  slight  cheer  from  the  Ministerialists,  answered  hy 
loud  cheers  from  the  Opposition,  read  out  the  figures  which 
announced  the  narron^  majority  by  which  the  Bill  had  been 
rejected.  John  Hay  was  one  amongst  a  considerable  number 
of  ConservativeB  who  voted  against  the  Government. 

Juir  6.  —  Mr.  Gladstone,  making  one  of  his  still  rare  appear- 
church"  D™  aocesi  delivered  a  lively  speech  in  opposition  to 
u<»ase.  the   Scotch   Church    Patronage   Bill.      He   had 

quietly  entered  at  half-past  four,  whilst  the  ques- 
tions were  proceeding,  and  had  been  in  his  seat  for  some  time 
before  the  discovery  of  his  presence  spread  through  the  House. 
Consequently  no  demonstration  had  greeted  his  unaccustomed 
arrival.  But  now,  when  he  stood  at  the  table  in  full  view  of  the 
House,  a  ringing  cheer  of  welcome  came  from  the  Ijiberal 
benches,  and  for  some  moments  prevented  him  from  commeocing 
bis  speech.  Gladstone's  opposition  to  the  Bill  proved  to  be 
UDOompromising. 

"  It  is  not  possible  to  make  it  acceptable  hy  alterations  in 
Committee,"  he  said,  "unless  the  initiative  be  boldly  and 
liberally  taken  by  the  authors." 

As  it  stood  it  was  a  crude,  a  premature,  and  an  insufficiently 
considered  Bill,  which,  should  it  become  law,  might,  and  pro- 
bably would,  lead  to  the  fierce  lighting  up  of  the  latent  fire  of 
religious  warfare  in  Scotland,  The  House  bad  been  only  mode- 
rately full  during  the  early  part  of  the  debate,  but  as  the  news 
of  Gladstone's  speech  spread  through  the  lobbies  members  came 
flocking  in,  speedily  filling  up  the  empty  seats  and  even  throng- 
ing the  gallery  that  faced  him.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  who 
seemed  in  excellent  health,  spoke  a  little  over  an  hour,  with  all 
his  old  vigour.  More  than  once  interruptions  from  the  Con- 
servative benches,  of  a  kind  to  which  more  constant  speakers 
from  the  front  Opposition  bench  have  now  growa  accustomed, 
checked  the  flow  of  Gladstone's  speech,  and  led  to  some  lively 
episodes,  out  of  which  Orr-£wing,  in  particular,  came  not 
with  fiying  colours.     A  burst  of  ironical   cheering  following 
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Upon  OladstoDe's  incidental  declarotioD  that  he  "was  not  an 
idolater  of  Church  Establishment,"  be  toraed  aside  from  his 
ai^oment,  and  with  some  warmth  observed  that  if  the  cheer 
covered  a  reference  to  tlie  part  he  had  played  in  the  disestablish- 
ment of  tlie  Irish  Church)  he  beefed  leave  to  say  that  if  he 
were  to  be  judged  by  posterity  at  all,  he  should  be  content  if 
be  were  to  be  tried  solely  for  hJs  participation  in  that  work. 
Load  cheera  from  the  full  ranks  of  the  Liberals  followed  this 
dec1ai»tion. 

Disraeli  rose  at  half-past  eleven,  and  in  a  speech  tinged 
with  an  extraordinary  de^«e  of  bitterness,  manifested  not  leas 
in  manner  tlian  in  phrase,  attacked  (Gladstone,  and  parentheti- 
cally defended  the  Bill.  By  placing  in  his  mouth  words  that 
he  had  not  uttered,  the  Premier  constructed,  by  way  of  peroia- 
tion,  a  joke  about  Gladstone's  tombstone,  which  drew  forth 
from  the  Liberal  benches  a  long,  low  cry  of  "Oh I" 

ir  wu-  The  House  presented  a  very  animated  appearance 
when,  at  a  quarter  to  five,  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Bill  was  called  on.  It  was  more 
crowded  than  it  has  been  on  any  occasion  since 
the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  was  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion. Nearly  all  the  Ministers  were  in  their  places,  and  the 
front  Opposition  benches  were  also  crowded,  Gladstone  being 
prominent  amongst  their  occupants.  In  the  Strangers'  and  the 
Speaker's  Galleries  there  was  a  large  number  of  clergymen,  the 
Archbidiop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  o£  Gloucester  occupying 
seats  in  the  gallery  set  apart  for  peers.  The  moving  of  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  preceded  by  the  ceremony  of  pre- 
senting petitions  for  and  against  it,  Beresford  Hope  leading 
off  with  a  considerable  bundle  directed  against  the  Bill,  and 
Newdegate  walking  down  to  the  table,  amid  cheers  and  laughter, 
with  an  equally  portentous  parcel  containing  petitions  in  its 
favour.  Other  members,  also  bearing  petitions,  followed  in 
large  numbera,  it  being  fully  ten  minutes  before  the  list  was 
exhausted. 

Russell  Gnmey  was  greeted  with  cheers  on  rising  to  move 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  which  he  did  for  the  most  part 
la  moderate  manner  and  unimpassiooed  tones.  Cheers  coming 
from  both  sides  of  the  House  testified  to  the  rupture  of  the 
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ordinarjr  diviaion  lines  of  party  effected  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill,  sections  of  Liberals  and  sections  of  ConservatiTes 
vying  with  each  other  in  cheering  such  passages,  for  example, 
as  that  in  which  the  Recorder  protested  agwnst  clergymen 
enjoying  emoluments  derived  from  the  State,  whilst  they 
refused  to  obey  the  law  of  the  land.  I^ter  Gladstone  rwe, 
and  was  received  without  any  sign  of  feeling.  He  spoke  for 
an  hour,  sitting  down  amid  loud  cheering. 

At  half-past  ten  Harcourt  rose,  and  in  a  trenchant  speech 
criticised  Gladstone's  line  of  ai^Tunent,  and  defended  the  Bill. 
Gladstone's  proposals  he  called  "a  dangerous  doctrine  of  optional 
c<mfoFmity,"  and  drew  forth  loud  cheers  by  declaring  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  founded  upon  acts  of  uniformity,  and  to 
raise  at  this  time  of  day  the  question  of  uniformity  is  fatal  to 
the  existence  of  the  National  Church.  Gathome  Hardy,  indi- 
cating in  the  opening  sentences  of  his  speech  a  feeling  of 
hostility  to  the  Bill,  was  met  by  such  a  noisy  demonstration  of 
disapproval  from  a  body  of  members  sitting  on  the  Ministerial 
benches  that  he  was  fain  to  pause  and  appe^  for  the  courtesy 
of  a  hearing. 

Later,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  was  subject  to  an 
interruption  of  a  kind  much  more  unusual.  A  large  cat  sud- 
denly appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  coming  out  from 
the  region  between  the  Treasury  bench  and  the  Clerk's  table, 
and,  being  greeted  by  a  sort  of  "  view  halloa,"  darted  straight 
at  the  seats  in  the  comer  below  the  gangway  by  the  cross- 
bench  on  the  Conservative  side,  and,  leaping  in  amid  the  cluster 
of  startled  members,  disappeared  over  their  shoulders. 

Hubbard  came  next,  and  presently  chancing  to  stoop  down 
to  take  a  glass  of  water,  Childers,  under  the  impression  that 
he  had  brought  his  remarks  to  a  conclusion,  jumped  up,  and 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  Hubbard's  reappear- 
uioe,  with  the  glass  of  water  and  the  evident  intention  of  con- 
tinuing his  speech,  was  greeted  with  loud  laughter. 

July  iB.--Th»  AH  night  on  resumed  debate  on  Public  Wor- 
miwjffl  ma*  gj^jp  R^^lntion  BjH,  Disraeli,  whilst  expressing 
his  respect  for  the  religious  views  of  Roman 
Catholics  when  acted  apon  in  avowedly  Roman  Catholic  ritual, 
energetically  protested  against  their  adoption  by  men  who  had 
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entered  into  solemn  contract  witb  the  nation  that  they  would 
resiet  them. 

"What  I  do  object  to,"  he  said,  amid  cheers  bom.  hoth 
eides,  "is  mass  in  masquerade/' 

jniT  n.— Prince  Disraeli,  in  accordance  with  Parliamentary  eti- 
^^''  ""  quette,  presented  himself  at  the  bar,  and  ex- 
claiming, "  A  MesBoge  from  the  Qneen,"  marched 
up  to  the  table  and  handed  in  a  document  to  the  Speaker. 
The  Message,  on  being  read  from  the  Chair,  proved  to  be  one 
recommending  to  the  consideration  of  the  faithful  Commons 
the  necessity  of  making  a  provision  for  Prince  Ijeopold,  now 
nf  age.  Disraeli  then  gave  notice  thart  on  Thursday  he  would 
move  to  take  the  "  gracious  Message "  into  consideTation,  an 
announcement  which,  like  the  reading  of  the  Message,  was 
reoeived  by  the  House  in  frigid  silence. 

Jnir  ».~A  moc  Zx>wc  Said  a  happy  thiag  to-night.  It  was  on  the 
br  Mr.  Lowe.  Enj^^ed  Schools  Bill.  Referring  to  Sandon's 
expression  that  he  had  "carefully  fenced  himself"  i^inst  beiug 
understood  to  pass  unfriendly  criticism  upon  the  Endowed 
S^uwls  CommissionerH,  Lowe  observed  that,  in  his  opinion, 
"  tliere  had  been  in  the  noble  lord's  speech  much  more  of  rail- 
ing than  of  fencing." 

Jnir  K.— Shoik-  Greene  rising  to  make  some  observations  on  the 
5^^'**''  Public  Worship  BUI,  a  ery  of  "Divide!"  burst 
forth,  amid  which  Mundella,  springing  up,  called 
the  Chairman's  attention  to  the  circumstance  of  an  official 
of  the  Crown  (Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck)  "  skulking  behind  the 
Speaker's"  chair,  and  shouting  "Divide!"  The  Chairman 
thus  appealed  to  replied,  amid  ebeers,  that,  however  reprehen- 
Bible  the  practice  described  might  be,  Mundella  bad  exceeded 
Parliamentary  usage  in  the  language  in  which  he  described  it. 

Aug.  &— A  mas-  Discussing  the  Appropriation  Bill,  Harcourt  oom- 
oo^tB^^'nd  pl*''^  of  some  strong  language  used  in  the  other 
■wan.  House  by  the  Marquis  of  SJisbury.     The  Pre- 

mier, in  a  somewhat  apologetic  tone,  said  that 

his  noble  eolleagne  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  jeers  and  flouts 
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nod  soeers,  and,  on  the  whole,  indicated  his  opinion  that  the 
House  might  safely  pass  hy  the  remarks  of  the  noble  marquis  as 
those  of  a  gentleman  who  occasionally  permitted  himself  to  be 
led  away  by  a  faculty  for  saying  smart  and  bitter  things. 

Gladstone  disputed  Harcourt's  reading  of  the  bearing  of 
Salisbury's  remark,  and  in  some  sharp  passages,  much  relished 
by  the  House,  replied  to  his  former  colleague's  personal  attack 
by  pointedly  sarcastic  criticisms  upon  his  legal,  ecclesiastical, 
and  Parliamentary  erudition. 

July  30.  —  The  Disraeli  was  in  his  place  at  two  o'clock  this  after- 
^pnge!"  ""*  noon,  albeit  it  was  after  three  this  morning  when 
he  left  the  House.  Ministers  had  made  up  their 
minds  for  the  worst  last  night,  and  shortly  after  midnight  a 
cheerful  supper  was  spread  in  one  of  the  private  rooms,  and 
grilled  bones  were  served  hot  and  hot  up  to  three  o'clock. 
Disraeli  himself  thoroughly  entered  into  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
and  The  O'Gorman  had  during  the  progress  of  the  strn^le 
no  more  appreciative  observer  than  the  Premier. 

Permission  had  been  given  to  The  O'Gorman  by  the  leaders 
of  the  party  to  make  a  speech  if  the  Oovemment  persisted  in 
including  the  Coercion  Act  in  the  Expiring  I^ws  Continuance 
Bill.  The  major  duly  delivered  his  speech — the  head  or  tail  of 
which  no  one  could  discover — and  sat  down,  it  being  understood 
that  he  had  accomplished  hie  misBion.  But,  like  a  tame  tiger 
that  has  once  tasted  an  infant,  The  O'Gorman,  having  tasted 
the  delights  of  the  cheers  and  laughter  his  manifestations  never 
fail  to  draw  from  the  House,  grew  perfeotly  unmanageable,  and 
finally  ran  away  with  the  whole  Irish  team. 

Up  to  midnight  the  debate  had  been  decorous  and  even 
dull,  bat  about  that  hour  the  major  began  to  grow  restless, 
and  his  deep  voice  was  occasionally  heard  rolling  through  the 
smoke  of  the  debate,  like  field-guns  lired  amid  the  rattle  of 
rifles.  It  was  Butt's  defection  that  set  him  off  at  last. 
An  aggravating  repetition  of  the  motions  to  report  progress 
led  Butt  to  say  angrily  and  audibly  to  his  faithful  party  that 
he  would  next  time  vote  against  them.  And  be  was  as  good  as 
hffi  word.  He  voted  in  the  same  lobby  with  the  Ministers, 
and  on  his  return  Mr.  Biggar  moved  that  the  Chairmaii  do 
leave  the  chair. 
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Bi^ar  is  distingmBhed  by  a  chronic  hoarBeDesa  of  voice, 
which,  earlier  in  the  evening,  had  drawn  forth  a  protest  from 
the  Speaker,  who  begged  him  not  to  talk  to  bimeelf,  but  to 
address  the  Chair.  He  also  has  a  habit,  when  he  desires  to 
catch  the  Speaker's  eye,  of  holding  out  his  bat  at  arm's  length, 
and  shakiDg  it  as  if  he  were  hailing  a  cab.  On  this  occasion 
his  bat  was  discovered  violently  waving  over  the  bench  just 
behind  that  on  which  were  the  ex-Ministers.  Biggar  had  got 
down  there  to  be  nearer  the  Speaker,  and  so  insure  his  hearing 
him  when  he  moved  his  motion.  Butt  was  sitting  next  him, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  resumed  his  seat  the  member  for  Limerick 
rose,  and,  in  hotly-spoken  bnt  well-chosen  words,  denounced 
Biggar  as  an  enemy  to  the  true  interests  of  Ireland.  It  was 
now  that  The  O'Gorman  came  to  the  front.  Whilst  Butt  was 
speaking  the  major  suddenly  burst  forth  into  a  violent  burst  of 
hissing,  which  Parliamentary  soond  he  presently  changed  for 
shouts  of  "No I  no!"  "Ohl  oh!"  "Ah I"  and  other  interrup- 
tions, all  uttered  in  a  voice  the  like  of  which  for  volume  has 
never  had  its  equal  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Soch  general  approval  of  Butt's  sentiments  was  expressed 
that  Big^r  shrank  from  insistence  upon  his  motion,  and  it 
would  have  lallen  through  bnt  for  The  O'Oorman,  who,  with 
hands  clasped  across  his  capacious  stomach,  hat  firmly  pressed 
down  over  his  eyes,  and  a  pretematurally  stem  expression  on 
his  face,  insisted  upon  a  division. 

"The  question  is,"  said  the  Chairman,  "that  this  motion 
be  by  leave  withdrawn.     I  think  the  ayes  have  it." 

"The  noes  have  it,"  roared  the  major. 

"  I  think  the  ayes  have  it,"  mildly  persisted  the  Chairman. 

"The  noes  have  it,"  bellowed  the  major  aoud  roars  of 
laoghter. 

la  vain  A.  M.  Sallivan,  M'Cartby  Downing,  and  others 
went  up  to  him  and  implored  him  to  desist  At  other  times 
he  is  mild  as  a  lamb,  and  most  exemplary  in  his  obedience  to 
orders ;  bnt  the  blood  of  The  CKGormans  was  up,  and  to  all 
entreaties  the  major  annoonoed,  with  increasing  fierceness — 
■  '*The  noes  have  it." 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  and  so  the  House  was  cleared  for  the 
division,  and  presently,  amid  shouts  of  laughter.  The  O'Corman, 
who  is  considerably  bigger  than  the  Claimant,  walked  up  the 
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Iloor  of  the  House  side  by  eide  with  his  diminutive  co-teller, 
Biggar,  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  irreconcilables  fall  thtr- 
teen  atrong. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  a  succeseion  of  divisioDs 
which  carried  the  Committee  on  past  three  o'clock  in  tlie 
morning.  Just  after  the  figures  were  declared,  the  major  fell 
into  an  error  which  momentarily  made  him  cautions.  An 
amendment  by  one  of  the  Home  Bnlers  was  put  from  the  Chair 
in  due  form — 

"  That  these  words  be  added  to  the  clause.  Those  that  are 
of  the  opinion  say  '  Aye ; '  the  contrary, '  Ko.' " 

There  were  a  few  "  Ayes "  from  the  Irish  members,  and  a 
lond  shout  of  "No"  from  the  Ministerialists.  The  O'G^rman 
had  not  heard  the  question,  bat  the  cry  of  opposition  acted  upon 
him  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  upon  an  old  war-horse,  and  he 
suddenly  came  in  with  a  great  roar  of  "  No  I "  This  unin- 
tentional opposition  to  bis  own  side  was  greeted  with  a  burst  of 
laughter  that  lasted  several  moments,  and  which  The  O'Gorman 
noticed  by  raising  his  bat  and  bowing  defiantly  to  gentlemen 
opposite.  He  was  quiet  for  a  short  time  after  this,  but  he 
recovered  his  spirits,  and  thenceforward  ruthlessly  objected  to 
everything,  dividing  the  Committee  time  after  time,  and  finally 
bringing  matters  to  a  state  in  which  Butt,  Sullivan,  and  a  score 
of  the  more  responsible  Home  Rulers  left  the  House. 

But  this  made  no  difference  to  The  O'Gorman.  He  seined 
to  feel  that  a  great  hour  bad  struck  for  Ireland,  and  as  he 
panted  in  and  out  of  the  division  lobby  with  a  comical  look  of 
fierceness  on  his  &ce,  his  enormous  person  seemed  safEused  with 
the  consciousness  that  if  fate  had  sounded  the  hour,  here  truly 
was  the  man. 

This  evening  the  subject  came  on  again,  but  was  disposed  of 
in  a  few  minutes — Butt  declaring  himself  and  hig  followers 
satisfied  with  the  struggle  they  had  made,  and  after  one  more 
division,  just  for  form's  sake,  the  Continuance  Bill  passed. 

Then  Gladstone,  who  had  come  down  unexpectedly  this 
morning,  charged  with  the  mission  of  obtaining  the  elision 
from  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill  of  the  amendment 
introduced  by  Holt  in  Committee,  again  presented  himself,  and 
oonclnded  the  speech  commenced  at  the  morning  sitting.  But 
the  Hoose  is  evidently  weary  of  the  whole  buBiuess,  and  though 
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Gladfltone  wis  ae  eloquent  u  ever,  his  audience  was  scarcely 
attentive.  later  the  debate  grew  more  uiiouted — th&nka  chiefly 
to  the  speech  of  Hareonrt,  who  again  violently  attacked  Glad- 
stone. It  seems,  to  those  who  heard  the  speech,  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  ex-Fremier  is  to  bold  any  friendly  oom- 
monication  witii  the  ex-Solicitor-Oeneral  after  to-night. 

In  a  division  which  rounded  off  the  debate,  the  two  fron 
benches  united  their  forces,  but  were  handsomely  beaten,  the 
result  being  hailed  with  loud  cheers.  After  this  the  Bill  rapidly 
passed,  Gladstone  and  many  others  having  left  the  House  when 
the  figoies  were  announced. 

Ao«,  7.  -  The  Parliament  prorogued  to-d»y.  The  House  of 
new  tauaauj.  Commons  is  an  empty,  echoless  space,  they  who 
lately  peopled  it  being  spread  over  sea  and  land.  Much  dis- 
cussion as  to  how  various  members  of  the  Ministry  have  borne 
themselves  during  the  Session. 

Foremost  in  official  position,  as  in  personal  success,  is  the 
Premier.  Never  did  the  peculiar  genius  of  Disraeli  (it  is  a 
sublime  sort  of  tact)  shine  more  tranacendently  than  during 
the  past  Session.  He  has  at  no  period  of  hie  career  risen 
higher  as  a  Parliamentary  speaker,  whilst  his  management  of 
the  House  is  equalled  only  by  that  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Not 
in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity  after  the  election  of  1868  did 
Gladstone  come  near  his  great  rival  in  personal  hold  upon  the 
House  of  Commons,  whilst  in  the  last  two  Sessions  of  his  ad- 
ministration he  had  utterly  lost  the  oontarol  with  which  his 
position  as  leader  widowed  him.  The  change  is  consequently 
more  marked,  but  the  supremacy  is  none  the  less  real.  Disraeli's 
slow,  deliberate  rising  in  the  course  of  a  debate  is  always  the 
signal  for  an  instant  filling  up  of  the  House  and  a  steady 
settling  down  to  the  point  of  attention,  the  highest  compliments 
that  can  be  paid  to  a  speaker. 

At  the  outset  of  his  current  Premiership,  Disraeli  fixed 
upon  a  policy  of  polite  consideration,  to  which  he  was  the 
more  drawn  as  certain  members  of  the  Ministry  he  succeeded 
were  notorious  for  the  brusqueness  of  their  manner.  The 
addition  of  a  bit  of  banter  and  of  a  dash  of  serio-comicality 
lent  a  spiciness  to  his  speech  which  was  always  relished,  and  was 
never  allowed  to  reach  the  proportion  at  which  the  mixture  left 
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an  unpleasant  taete  apoa  the  Parliamentary  palate.  Only  once 
through  a  Session  not  without  its  trials  did  Disraeli  display  aay 
temper,  and  that  was  recently,  when  Forster  pressed  him  to 
state  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  to  be  added  to  the  Charity 
Commission  nnder  the  Kndowed  Schools  Act  Amendment  Bill. 
Suffering  accately  from  gout,  as  he  was  during  some  busy 
weeks  of  the  Session,  Disraeli  has  stuck  to  his  post  with  Spartan- 
like  patience ;  and  one  of  his  most  successful  epeeches,  if  not, 
on  the  whole,  his  best  speech  of  the  Session — that  on  the  Home 
Rule  question  —  was  delivered  after  he  had  been  sitting  for 
four  hours  with  folded  arms  on  the  Treasury  bench,  visibly  tor- 
tared  by  twinges  from  his  slippered  and  swollen  feet. 

Of  his  lieutenants,  Stafford  Northcote  has  most  completely 
passed  scatheless  under  the  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  the 
Treasury  bench.  He  was  blessed  with  a  legacy  of  a  splendid 
surplus,  which  he  disposed  o£  in  an  unexpectedly  wise  way. 
He  has  not  taken  any  prominent  part  in  the  general  business 
of  the  Session,  but  whenever  he  has  spoken  he  has  usually 
said  the  right  word,  and  without  attracting  by  his  brilliancy 
has  satisfied  by  his  good  sense.  Qathome  Hardy  has  also  done 
well.  What  lay  to  his  hand  was  not  much,  as  he  settled  thingSj 
but  let  us  reflect  upon  all  he  left  alone  and  be  thankful.  Cross 
has  not  equalled  general  expectation,  perhaps  because  he  has 
been  tried  most  thoroughly.  He  has  made  as  many  speeches 
as  all  the  other  members  of  the  Ministry  put  together,  and, 
indeed,  is  rather  fond  of  talking — ^herein  breaking  the  rule  which 
Disraeli  appears  to  have  laid  down  at  bis  lodges  of  instmction. 
During  the  Committee  on  the  Licensing  Bill,  Cross  quite  lost 
his  head,  and  made  a  sad  mess  of  some  things  he  had  under- 
taken to  do.  As  Home  Secretaries  go,  however,  he  is  not 
below  the  averse,  and  is  generally  liked  in  the  House. 

Ward  Hunt,  on  the  contrary,  precisely  fulfilled  the  expecta- 
tion of  all  men  of  ordinary  perception  who  had  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  observing  him.  Disraeli  is  popularly  credited 
with  a  peculiar  gift  of  judging  character;  but  looking  at 
the  man  he  made  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  a  strong 
Government,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  the 
gift.  Ward  Hunt  is,  to  use  a  plain  word,  a  stupid  man.  His 
intellectual  vision  is  blurred,  and  not  being  able  to  see  far 
ahead,   he   fionnders  about  in  a  way  that  his   leviathan    size 
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makea  doably  notable  and  absurd.  He  b^an  his  career  at  the 
Admiralty  by  a  blustering  Bpeecb  that  broke  the  spell  which 
oTerwhelming  snccess  at  the  hustiDgs  had  thrown  over  the 
Ministry,  and  freed  the  tongue-tied  critics.  That  Disraeli,  suave 
as  he  appears  in  Parliament,  rules  with  a  strong  hand  in  the 
Cabinet,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  since  Ward  Hunt's 
outbreak,  in  which  he  talked  about  the  "  dummy  ships "  and 
the  "fleet  on  paper,"  he  has  been  as  utterly  silenced  as  a  month- 
piece  of  the  Government  as  if  he  were  a  tide-waiter  instead  of 
being  Firat  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Once  only  since  the  navy 
estimates  were  disposed  of  has  he  opened  his  month  in  debate, 
and  then  he  put  his  foot  in  it.  It  was  in  Committee  on  the 
Licensing  Act,  and  in  the  temporary  absence  of  Cross,  Ward 
Hunt  got  up  and  assured  the  Committee  that  the  Government 
were  for  reopening  public-houses  at  six  on  Sunday  evenings. 
As  the  Home  Secretary  had  just  previonsly  declared  for  seven, 
this  remark  fell  like  a  bombshell  among  the  Committee,  and 
the  difficulty  was  not  overcome  till  Ward  Hunt  had  been  thrown 
over  by  his  colle^ue. 

Sandon,  deepit«  the  failure  of  the  Act  with  the  care  of 
which  he  was  specially  charged,  has  decidedly  advanced  in  the 
good  opinion  of  the  House,  and  so  has  Hicks  Beach,  whose 
conduct  of  the  Irish  business  has,  barring  a  little  effervescence 
at  first,  been  excellent.  Charles  Adderley  has  happily  had  few 
chances  of  distinguishing  himself.  George  Hamilton  has  made 
a  capital  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  Ixiwther  and 
Bourke  have  acquitted  themselves  well  in  such  work  as  they 
have  found  to  do.  In  short,  Ward  Hunt  is  a  solitary  example 
of  unqualified  personal  failure  in  the  new  Administration,  regard- 
ing them  in  the  aspect  presented  from  the  Treasury  bench. 
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CHAPTER   IT. 

SKIKUISHES    WITH    THE    IBISH. 

Loid  Eutiiigtoii  Leader  of  the  Opposition— Pirct  fomud  appcvuue  of  Q»  In«- 
ccncdlsblet  —  Disiaeli'i  bow—LopeB  snd  the  Irish  Members — Sir  John 
ieOsfB  maiden  speech— John  Mortiii  and  Joha  Mitchell^Dr.  Eennlj 
takes  hia  seat — F.  Stanley's  early  essay — Joaeph  Cowen'a  niaiden  speech — 
Bright  breab  oat — An  Irish  bull. 

Feb.  s.  —  Lrad     Farli&meDt  opened  to-d&y  with  the  usual  cere- 

DidOT°<rf  toe     monies.     When  the  Sp^er  took  the  chair  in 

opposition.         the  House  of  Commons,  a,t  ten  minutes  to  four, 

the  benches  were  fairly  crowded.    A  quarter  of 

an  hour  later  Disraeli  came  in  and  was  loudly  cheered  from 

the  Ministerial  benches.      A   faint  oheer  welcomed  Boebucfg 

reappearance  as  he  slowly  and  kboriously  walked  towards  his 

seat  at  the  comer  below  the  gangway. 

At  this  time  both  the  Treasury  bench  and  the  front  Oppoa- 
tioD  beach  were  crowded.  With  one  exception,  at  the  moment 
in  everybody's  mind,  none  of  the  usual  occupants  were  absent, 
save  Gladstone  and  Bright.  On  the  Treasury  bench  Northoote 
sat  on  the  right  of  his  leader.  On  the  left  was  Manners,  look- 
ing as  if  he  had  never  harried  a  postman.  Gathoroe  Hudy 
next  to  him.  Ward  Hunt  next,  with  some  half-dozen  other 
Ministers  beyond. 

On  the  front  Opposition  bench  Forst«r  stretched  his  legs  in 
his  el^ant  and  familiar  attitude.  On  his  left,  with  folded 
arms  and  profoundly  preoccupied  look,  was  Harcourt.  Still 
farther  to  the  left  was  that  other  erudite  lawyer  Henry  James, 
with  Lyon  Playfair  guarding  the  gangway.  .  At  arm's  length 
from  Forster  to  the  right,  Goschen  sat,  with  Stansfeld, 
DodsoD,  Childers,  and  Adam  happily  placed  between  him  and 
Lowe.     I  fancy  Lowe  is  hankering  aft^  his  old  place  below  the 
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gangway,  aad  shall  not  be  surprised  eome  day  to  find  him  seeking 
it.  He  never  has  taken  kindly  to  the  front  Opposition  bench, 
and  sits  lower  down  on  it  than  ever  ex-Chancellor  o£  the  Ex- 
chequer sat  before. 

The  notices  of  motion  had  been  delivered;  the  qneations 
had  been  led  ofF,  and  still  the  one  seat  on  the  front  Opposition 
bench,  left  vacant  between  Forster  and  Cktschen,  remained  con- 
spicaoiisly  empty.  All  eyes  were  turned  towards  it,  when 
Hartingion  was  observed  entering  from  the  passage,  below  the 
clock,  and  was  received  with  oheera  from  the  Liberal  benches. 
The  applanse  was  prolonged  as  he  took  the  seat  of  leader  ot 
the  Opposition,  which  up  to  the  end  of  the  Session  of  1873 
was  occupied  by  Disraeli,  and  was  last  Session  generaUy  ap- 
propriated by  Henry  James.  To  be  fifteen  minutes  lat«  OQ 
the  first  working  night  of  the  Session  is  pretty  well,  and  highly 
promising  on  the  part  of  a  new  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
Hartington  eame  in  tame  enough,  however,  to  hear  the  opening 
sentences  of  the  speech  ia  which  Big  Ben  (Bentinck)  once  m<»e 
tolled  the  story  of  the  fearsome  condition  of  the  British  army 
and  navy.  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  in  the  capacious  mind  of 
this  good  old  man  room  has  been  found  for  a  few  thoughts  on 
am  railway  system,  side  by  side  with  those  fresh  and  valnJible 
views  on  the  sea  and  land  forces,  to  the  exposition  of  which  a 
Buffering  House  of  Commons  has  long  been  subject. 

"Our  railway  system,  sir,"  he  said  this  evening,  "is 
simply  a  question  of  Blood  versus  Money  —  Blood  versKt 
Money,  sir  I" 

Stanhope,  in  Court  dress,  moved  the  Address  in  reply  to 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  acquitting  himself  of  his  task 
in  a  long  and  somewhat  ambitious  speech,  which  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  House.  He  was  honoured  on  resuming  his  eeat 
by  a  special  compliment  from  the  Premier,  behind  whom  he 
sat.  Whitelaw,  who  seconded  the  resolution,  was  less  fortu- 
nate in  gaining  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  spoke  amid 
a  continued  buzz  of  conversation. 

The  Speaker  read  the  Address,  which  was,  as  usual,  marked 
by  a  complete  absence  of  originality  of  thought  or  diction. 
Hartington,  who  was  cordially  cheered  on  rising,  criticised  at 
some  length  and  in  detail  the  Ministerial  programme  for  the 
year.      He  promptly  gained  tiie  sympathy  of  the   House  by 
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deprecating  in  a  modest  and  manly  way  any  comparison 
between  himself  as  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  Palmerston, 
Disraeli,  and  Gladstone.  He  did  not  expect,  he  said,  to  exercise 
over  the  dehat«s  in  the  House  that  great  influence  his  im- 
mediate predecessore  had  maintained.  But  it  was  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  bneineaB  that  there  should  be  some  one  on  that 
side  of  the  House  who  was  recognised  in  the  position  which  he 
had  been  called  to  fill,  and  if  his  services  were  of  any  ralae, 
they  were  placed  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  the  country. 
He  summed  up  his  criticism  on  the  Speech  very  effectively, 
and  the  loud  cheers  which,  coming  from  the  Liberal  side, 
greeted  the  conclusion  of  the  speech,  marked  the  satisfaction 
of  the  members  on  those  benches  with  the  Erst  essays  of  their 
new  leader. 

Disraeli,  after  a  brief  pause,  which  no  one  else  attempted 
to  disturb,  rose  and  replied  leriatim  to  the  various  objections 
raised  by  Hartington.  The  Premier  was  vigorous  throughout, 
and  occasionally  lively,  as  when  he  answered  Hartington's  re- 
proach that  no  sufBcient  information  of  the  state  of  the  finances 
had  been  given,  by  observing  that  it  bad  not  hitherto  been 
the  habit  of  Ministers  to  include  the  Budget  in  the  Queen's 
Speech;  when  he  replied  to  the  question  as  to  whether  tiie 
programme  in  the  Queen's  Speech  would  be  really  carried  out, 
by  declaring  the  impossibility  of  hie  being  able  to  say  that  it 
would — "  for  in  the  course  of  the  Session  you  may  have  eccle- 
siastical misconceptions,"  a  sly  reference  to  the  turmoil  that 
beat  about  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill  of  last  Ses- 
sion ;  and  when  he  protested  against  the  noble  lord's 
"  grotesque  reminiscences  "  of  the  most  violent  speeches  of  Uie 
most  uninfloential  persons  delivered  in  the  most  obscure  places, 
and  called  by  the  Liberals  the  opinions  of  the  great  Conserva- 
tive party.  He  spoke  for  just  over  half-an-hour,  and  the  House 
immediately  adjourned. 

Feb.  9.  —  First     Debate  on  Address.     Richard  Power  complained 
(orm^appoar-     ^jj^  ;(.   [^   ^^j  ^^^   distinctly  stated   in  the 

ftnoe  or  Ino  Ir-  ^ 

nooDcUabies.       Speech  that  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  profound 

peace.     He  declared  that  for  his  own   part  he 

would  not  rest  content  while  a  single  link  remained  of  the  hate- 

ful  chain  euphemistically  called  the  Peace   Preservation   Act. 
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He  called  npon  the  EDglish  and  Scotch  members  of  the  House 
to  take  their  hands  off  his  shoulder,  and  give  him  freedom 
oF  speech  and  action  in  a  Home  Rule  Parliament.  If  the 
House  would  not  consent  to  this  arrangement  he  could  assure 
them  for  himself,  and  for  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  the 
honour  of  acting,  that  thejr  should  constantly  hear  of  Irish 
affairs  at  Westminster.  That  this  was  not  an  idle  threat  was 
in  some  measure  proved  hy  the  debate  thenceforwml  lapsing 
chiefly  into  a  controversy  amount  the  Irish  members,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  George  Jenkinson,  Edmund  Fitzmaurice, 
and  Beresford  to  give  it  other  turns. 

John  Martin,  in  an  uuimpassioned  manner,  which  was  reci- 
procated by  the  House,  distinctly  and  categorically  demanded  in 
the  name  of  the  Irish  people  the  abrogation  of  the  "usurpation 
of  1800''  and  the  establishment,  of  an  Irish  Parliament.  He 
was  desirous  that  this  should  be  carried  out  in  "a  friendly  man- 
ner," and  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  "  a  federal  arrangement" 
being  subsequently  arrived  at  by  which  England  and  Ireland 
woold  live  happily  ever  afterwards.  Herbert,  as  an  Irish  mem- 
ber and  an  Irish  landlord,  emphatically  and  indignantly  denied 
that  either  Power  or  Martin  was  an  authorised  exponent  of  Irish 
opinion.  "  I  deny  it  as  much  as — as  much  as  I  can  in  this 
Honse,"  were  his  words,  spoken  in  a  significant  manner  that 
caused  great  laughter. 

This  interposition  of  John  Martin  was  surely  a  notable  inci- 
dent in  Parliamentary  annals.  Imagine  a  lanky,  humpbacked 
man,  with  lustrous  eyes,  pale  face,  through  which  high  cheek- 
hones  prominently  thrust  themselves,  coming  forward  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  holding  awkwardly  in  his  hands  a 
Nineteenth  Century  hat,  composedly  asking  Parliament  to  con- 
sent to,  what  in  reality  is,  a  constitutional  revolution  !  To  do 
him  justice,  Martin  made  the  proposition  in  the  coolest  and  most 
business-like  way,  much  as  if  he  had  looked  in  to  borrow  a 
feed  of  oats  for  his  borse,  and  had  brought  his  hat  to  carry  them 
away  in.  The  House  received  the  proposition  in  a  similarly  un- 
emotional manner. 

Feb.  a.  ~  Di*     House  sat  only  a  couple  of  hours  this  afternoon. 

n^B  bow.         Hartington  late  again,  as  he  was  on  Tuesday ;  the 

unponctoality  being  made  all  the  more  marked  by  the  unwavering 
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regularity  of  Diemeli's  atteodaiiGe.  Always  five  or  ten  minutes 
before  the  commencement  of  public  busineaa  Dieneli  comes  walk- 
ing slowly  down  the  House,  making  obeisance  to  the  Cbair  with 
lowly  dignity  as  he  reaches  the  comer  of  the  table.  AmongBt 
his  many  claims  to  Parliamentary  pre-eminence,  it  must  be  re- 
corded that  no  man  enters  the  House  of  Commons  with  such  easy 
confidence,  yet  with  such  reverential  bearing,  as  the  Premier, 
The  duty  of  bowing  to  the  Chair  on  entering  and  leaving  is  a 
curiously  painful  ordeal  to  most  members.  Some  furtively 
escape  the  difficulty  by  not  bowing  at  all,  hoping  that  in  the 
throng  the  omission  will  not  be  noticed.  Others  make  an  nn- 
gracious  nod,  and  others  hurriedly  and  blushingly  accomplish 
an  awkward  curvature  of  the  senatorial  back-bone. 

One  of  the  funniest  entrances  I  know  is  that  of  Rathhone. 
He  has  a  curious  habit  of  holding  his  hat  loosely  by  the  ultimate 
half-inch  of  the  brim,  with  his  hand  pressed  close  against  his 
body,  the  hat  being  thus  brought  almost  in  a  direct  line  under  his 
chin.  He  walks  straight  np  the  House  with  his  eyes  anxiously 
tixed  on  the  Speaker,  and  when  he  reaches  a  certain  place, 
evidently  determined  by  the  habit  of  counting  his  footsteps,  be 
trtope  short,  ducks  his  head,  and  then  with  a  light  heart  malws  off 
b>  his  seat.  Gladstone  evades,  doubtless  undesignedly,  the  diffi- 
culty, by  always  coming  in  from  behind  the  Speaker's  chair. 

Feb.  15.— Lopee     The   House   crowded  on   every  bench   when   at 
^^''^     half-past  four  this  afternoon  the  stately  figure 
of  the  Speaker  rose  from  the  chair,  and   the 
well-known    call    of    "  Order,    order ! "    rang    through     the 
chamber.      Lopes  has  been   "  saying  things  "   about  the  Irish 
members,  and  those  immaculate  and  nicely-spoken  gentlemen, 
being  naturally  shocked  and  wounded  by  such  conduct,  were 
about  to  raise  the  question  of  breach  of  privilege.     In  brief,  a 
personal  row  was  expected,  and  that  is  enough  to  bring  mem- 
bers into  the  House  even  if  it  were  necessary  that,  by  leftson 
'  of  exceeding  gout,  they  should  come  swathed  in  ttannels  and 
supported  on  crutches,  like  a  concourse  of  Earls  of  Chatham. 

Into  this  throng,  whilst  it  was  yet  languidly  busy  with  ques- 
tions and  answers,  entered  Bright,  making  his  first  appearaoce 
this  session.  Close  behind  him  came  Gladstone,  and  the  two  sat 
side  by  side,  unnoticed  by  friend  or  foe.     They  entered  from 
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behind  the  Speaker's  cbairj  and  dropped  into  the  obecure  seats 
Ott  the  front  Opposition  bench  where  ez-Under-Secretariefl  of 
State  and  discha^^  Junior  Lords  of  the  Treasury  hide  t^eir 
dimintshed  heads.  They  sat  thus  for  a  long  time  before  the 
wfai^T  that  carried  the  news  of  their  presence  began  to  cir- 
culate, and  members  strained  their  necks  to  catch  glimpses  of 
Gladstone  as  he  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the  gallery. 

The  Irish  row,  when  it  did  come  off,  proved  disappointing. 
A.  M.  Sallivan,  who,  when  he  is  natural,  is  a  powerful  speaker, 
was  overweighted  witli  a  feeling  of  the  solemnity  of  his  task. 
He  spoke  for  fifty  minutes,  and  had  his  speech  been  half  as 
long  it  would  have  been  twioe  as  successful.  The  coDclulittg 
panage  was  well  conceived,  and  had  some  dignity  about  it.  Bat 
the  momentary  effect  upon  the  House  was  removed  when 
Newd^ate  immediately  followed,  and  in  his  most  lognbriooa 
manner  bewailed  Sullivan's  omission  to  conclude  by  moving  a 
resolation.  I  have  long  suspected  Newdegate  of  being  a  wag, 
an  impression  now  confirmed  by  his  su^eeting  that,  as  no 
other  Irish  member  volunteered  to  speak,  Sullivan  was  un- 
sa^^rted  by  his  fellow-countrymen.  Of  course  that  was 
enough-  Up  jumped  half-a-dozen  Irish  members,  of  whom 
O'Connor  Power,  being  the  youngest  and  most  active,  got  the 
start.  He  was  followed  by  Colman  O'Lc^hlan,  who  talked 
about  a  good  many  things,  least  of  all  about  the  business 
before  the  House. 

Disraeli,  who  has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  this  sort  of 
thing,  treated  the  question  in  jast  the  happiest  possible  manner, 
getting  some  fun  out  of  the  Irish  members,  and  not  neglecting 
the  duty  of  rebuking  Lopea  for  his  unmannerly  speech.  Lopes, 
who  had  meanwhile  being  sitting  smiling  in  an  uneasy  manner, 
now  rose,  and,  doing  what  he  ought  to  have  done  on  Friday,  with- 
drew the  offensive  expressions.  But  before  he  sat  down  he  lost 
bis  temper,  and  in  a  loud  threatening  tone,  looking  over  towards 
the  front  Opposition  bench  as  if  the  occupants  were  a  Weetera 
Circuit  jury,  and  shaking  his  forefinger  at  Sullivan  the  while,  as 
if  he  were  the  prisoner  in  the  dock,  brought  ^;ainst  the  member 
for  Louth  two  cbaiges  so  utterly  groundless — as  was  presraitly 
demonstrated — that  they  might  be  excused  only  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  licence  allowed  to  a  prosecuting  counsel  who  has  a 
bad  case  at  quarter  sessions. 
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Feb.  M.  —  str  Sir  John  Aetley  made  bis  maiden  speech  to-oight, 
'^^,e^^^  and  a.  charming  performance  it  was.  Sir  John 
is  the  author  of  the  famous  oration  in  which  the 
Irish  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  delicately  de- 
scribed as  "  the  Irish  chaps,"  numbering  in  their  ranks  "  forty 
of  the  most  confounded  rascals  ever  Been."  Sullivan  had  in- 
cidentally made  it  appear  last  night  that  Sir  John  had  apolt^iaed 
for  these  expressions  at  the  point  of  the  pistol  vicariously  pre- 
sented by  Chevalier  O'Clery,  M.P.  for  Wexford.  This  had 
troubled  Sir  John  a  great  deal  more  than  his  conscience  had 
in  the  matter  of  his  speech ;  and  here  he  was  standing  midw&y 
across  the  floor  (a  serious  breach  of  the  rules  of  the  House},  with 
his  hands  kept  out  of  hb  troasers-pocket  only  by  violent  efforts 
of  moral  suasion,  and  talking  to  the  House  of  Commons  as 
if  it  were  the  assembled  mess  in  barracks. 

"  There's  a  good  many  people  who  mightn't  know  I'd  been — 
I'd  been  in  the  army; "  that  being  the  gallant  baronet's  modest 
way  of  hinting  at  the  fact  that  he  had  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  battle  of  the  Alma,  and  had  brought  away  three  wounds. 

"  I  have  never  been  afr»d  of  any  individual  yet,"  he  con- 
tinued ;  and  a  buzz  of  sympathy  with  Sir  John  went  through 
the  House  as  it  was  comprehended  how  profoundly  he  was  im- 
pressed with  the  surrounding  circumstances  when  be  thus  oaed 
so  highly  proper  a  word  as  "  individual,"  when  "  chap  "  must 
have  come  so  trippingly  to  his  tongue. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  gallant  member  for  North  Lin- 
colnshire was  undoubtedly  a  great  success.  A  burly  handsome 
man  is  Sir  John,  with  opulent  white  hair  crowning  a  black- 
bearded  face,  that  laughed  all  over  from  eyes  to  mouth  as  he 
declared  that  he  had  "  never  had  the  least  fear  of  an  Irishman." 
He  found  great  favour  in  the  eyee  of  members,  and  resumed  his 
seat  amid  cheers  that  could  not  have  been  louder  if  his  blunder- 
ing, awkward,  hesitating  speech  had  been  rounded  by  the  periods 
of  Cicero,  and  delivered  with  the  skill  of  Demosthenes. 

The  rest  of  the  business  went  ofE  rapidly,  and  everybody  was 
ready  to  go  home,  when  an  agreeable  surprise,  which  the 
Government  had  got  ready  for  the  Home  Rulers,  was  sprung 
upon  them.  Hart  Dyke,  the  Conservative  whip,  had  been  hop- 
ping about  the  House  ever  since  question  time  with  a  vivacity 
that  had  not  escaped  attention. 
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TLere  were  not  a  dozen  members  in  the  House  vhen  the 
Whip  read  oat  from  the  table  his  motion  for  the  production  of 
the  Mitchell  papers.  The  Home  Rulers  were  peacefully  dining 
when  Dr.  Ward,  who  had  happened  to  be  nnder  the  clock  when 
the  motion  was  read,  raced  into  the  room,  breathlessly  exclaim- 
ing, "Mitchell — papere — moving  for  Mitchell — Hart  Dyke — 
papers — come-long  I  " 

What  would  have  happened  if  there  had  been  no  Irish 
member  in  the  House  is  not  difficult  to  guess.  The  motion, 
being  merely  one  for  papers,  would  have  been  graDt«d,  and 
a  fresh  betrayal  of  Ireland  would  have  been  accomplished. 
Fortunately — another  instance  of  how  great  issues  hang  on 
small  incidents — Captain  Nolan  had  lunched  late  and  was  still 
in  the  House.  The  gallant  captain  always  begins  to  address 
the  House  in  a  breathless,  gasping  manner,  that  suggests  his 
just  having  had  a  cold  shower-bath.  Now  his  breath  was 
almost  entirely  gone.  But  he  saved  Ireland,  for,  by  standing 
up,  he  at  least  prevented  further  progress  of  business,  and 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  Home  Rulers  to  lay  down  their 
knives  and  forks,  rnah  through  the  lobbies,  and  into  the  House. 
Sulliran  appeared  first,  with  pallid  face,  blanched  lips,  and  scared 
look,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  wraith.  Colman  O'Loghlan  came 
next,  then  an  indiBtinguishable  mass  of  members,  and  finally, 
far  in  the  rear.  Major  O'Gorman,  whose  sudden  abandon- 
ment of  the  dinner-table  whilst  the  fish  was  still  on  affords  one 
of  the  most  touching  instances  of  self-devoted  patriotism  ever 
recorded  in  a  nation's  history. 

One  conEequence  of  the  sudden  and  incoherent  summons 
was  that  none  of  the  Irish  members  was  acquaiuted  with  the 
precbe  nature  of  the  resolution  that  had  been  moved.  That, 
however,  is  a  condition  of  mind  to  which  they  are  not  wholly 
unaccustomed,  and  it  did  not  deter  them  from  making  a 
succession  of  speeches,  or  the  House  from  agreeing  to  order 
the  papers. 

Feb.  IT.  — JobB  llie  John  Mitchell  debate  ran  in  an  altogether 
Jc^^WtcU^  unexpected  channel,  and  the  only  really  Irish 
speech  made  in  the  course  of  the  evening  was 
that  by  John  Martin.  The  Chevalier  O'Clery  got  in  a  few 
words,  it  is  true,  but  little  that  he  said  was  heard,  and  besides, 
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his  co&t-tailg  were  being  pulled  by  hie  fellow-conntrymen  all 
tbe  time  he  wtu  on  his  legs.  John  Martin  was  in  fine  form, 
and  it  was  really  touching  to  hear  him  talking  of  tbe  "  tender 
honour "  of  the  man  who  thought  that  though  boiling  water 
or  boiling  grease  were  not  bad  things  to  pour  on  the  heads  of 
soldiery  from  the  safe  'vantage-ground  of  a  top  bedroom  window, 
cold  vitriol  was  a  great  deal  better.  Martin's  chief  object  in 
rising  was  to  show  that  Mitchell's  escape,  so  far  from  being  a 
breaking  of  his  parole,  was  a  transaction  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  strictest  code  of  hononr. 

It  seems  that  before  he  decided  to  escape,  Mitchell  submitted  a 
statement  of  the  circumstances  to  six  Irish  gentlemen,  of  whom 
Martin  was  one,  and  asked  them  to  consider  it  and  jud^ 
whether  it  would  be  dishonourable  to  adopt  the  scheme  proposed 
for  his  deliverance.  So  particular  was  this  soul  of  honour,  this 
vitriolic  paragon  of  uprightness,  that  he  insisted  upon  having 
the  statement  of  opinion  put  into  writing.  This  was  a  point 
which  Martin,  always  holding  his  hat  between  his  hands  brim 
uppermost,  insisted  upon  with  comical  iteration.  The  six  Irish 
gentlemen  nnanimously  agreed  that  Mitchell  might  make  o£E 
with  honour.     So  he  rode  away. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  grown-np  men  who  seriously,  and 
even  solemnly,  make  statements  like  this,  and  angrily  wonder 
when  they  are  laughed  at? 

Feb.  IB.  —  Dr.  The  House  of  Commons  was  crowded  as  e&rly 
to"^'  ****"  ^  ^^^  o'clock,  at  which  time  the  Speaker 
took  the  chair.  The  Strangers*  and  the 
Speaker's  Galleries  were  alike  full,  and  upwards  of  a  dozen  peers 
occupied  the  front  seats  of  the  gallery  reserved  for  their  accom- 
modation. General  Schenck,  the  AmericaJi  Minister,  was  also 
present.  At  a  quarter  past  four,  fifteen  minutes  earlier  than 
usual,  the  Speaker  called  on  public  business,  and,  tbe  pre- 
liminary questions  having  been  disposed  of,  he  next  directed 
any  new  members  who  might  he  in  attendance  to  present 
themselves  at  the  table  to  be  sworn.  Thereupon  Dr.  Kenealy, 
who  for  the  preceding  ten  minutes  had  been  seated  imder  the 
gallery  outside  the  bar,  advanced  up  the  floor  of  the  House, 
holding  a  stout  umbrella  in  one  hand  and  a  hat  in  the  other. 
Bowing  to   the  S[)eaker,   the  Doctor  stood  waiting  for  what 
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might  follow.  The  Speaker,  rising,  observed  that,  contrary  to 
the  usual  practice,  the  aew  member  had  approached  the  table 
nnaocompanied  hj  sponsors.  Were  there  two  members  of  the 
House  prepared  to  introduce  bim  ? 

The  new  member  displayed  much  readiness  to  enter  into 
arg-ament  with  the  Speaker  on  the  sobjept,  and,  with  hands 
on  the  table,  was  proceeding  to  show  that  snch  a  custom, 
whilst  usual,  was  not  absolutely,  and  as  a  matter  of  law,  essen- 
tial. But  he  was  promptly  stopped  by  the  Speaker,  who, 
reminding  him  that  he  had  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  mem- 
bership at  which  he  might  address  the  House,  remarked  that 
the  practice  of  introducing  new  members  had  obtained  since 
1668,  and  there  had  in  the  meantime  been  no  breach  of  the 
precedent.  That  was  the  rule  o£  the  House,  and  the  Speaker's 
declaration  that  it  was  his  business  to  see  the  rules  of  the  Housu 
were  carried  out  was  the  signal  for  lond  and  general  cheering. 
Kenealy,  proposing  further  to  speak  on  the  matter,  was  in- 
formed by  the  Speaker  that  when  action  was  pending  touching 
any  hon.  member,  it  was  usual  for  him  to  withdraw.  Bowing 
again,  Kenealy  turned  and  left  the  House. 

Disraeli  observed  that  the  object  of  the  rule  referred  to 
was  to  establish  the  identity  of  a  new  member,  and  as  on  this 
occasion  there  was,  he  believed,  no  question  of  identity,  he  moved 
that  the  rule  be  dispensed  with.  After  some  remarks  from 
Whalley,  Bright,  who  had  been  sitting  on  the  front  Opposition 
bench,  rose,  and,  breaking  the  long  silence  of  many  sessions, 
quietly  said  that,  out  of  deference  to  the  will  of  the  large  cou- 
stitueney  who  had  elected  Dr.  Kenealy,  he  would  himself,  if  the 
hon.  member  would  accept  his  companionship,  bo  glad  to  walk 
with  him  to  the  table.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  who,  speak- 
ing from  the  extreme  end  of  the  table,  was  scarcely  reeognistnl 
until  he  got  through  his  opening  sentence,  was  loudly  cheereil 
from  all  parts  of  the  House  when  he  resumed  his  seat.  lie  had 
evidently  risen  in  obedience  to  a  sudden  impulse;  and  when  he 
found  himself  actually  standing  at  the  table,  raising  his  votue 
in  a  chamber  wherein  it  had  been  silent  for  many  years,  he  »us 
as  confused  as  a  new  member  making  his  maiden  speech.  lie, 
the  great  prince  of  phraseology,  halted  and  stumbled  araong>t 
the  words  that  falt«red  to  his  lips,  and  for  a  moment  there 
seemed  a  danger  of  bis  utterly  breaking  down.     But  he  pre- 
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eentlj  got  over  his  difficulty,  and  B&id  what  wae  at  his  heart 
in  pleasant,  clearly  spoken  speech. 

The  reBolution  having  been  put  and  agreed  to — though  nofc 
without  lingering  cries  o£  dissent  from  onp  or  two  members 
below  the  gangway  on  the  Conservative  side  —  the  Speaker  said 
"  Let  the  hon.  member  be  called  iu."  Eenealy  promptly  re- 
entered, and  again  approached  the  table,  always  with  his  hat  and 
umbrella  in  his  bands.  The  umbrella  he,  on  reaching  the  table, 
laid  against  the  mace  in  a  position  which  gave  currency  to  the 
statement  that  he  had  "  hung  it "  upon  the  sacred  symbol  o£ 
authority.  The  Clerk  at  the  table  administered  the  oath  to  the 
new  member,  and  directed  him  where  to  sign  the  roll,  after  which 
he  introduced  him  by  name  to  the  Speaker.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman,  in  accordance  with  custom,  shook  him  by  the  hand, 
and  Kenealy  disappeared  behind  the  chair,  not  attempting  to 
find  a  seat  in  the  crowded  House. 

Feb.zi.-F.eun-  Fred  Stanley,  brother  of  Lord  Derby,  made  bis 
i^fl  e«riy  ee-  gj^j.  og^j^  speech  to-night,  on  the  Regimental 
Exchanges  Bill.  It  was  a  pwnfol  e^ibition, 
relieved  only  by  the  courage  with  which  tiie  gallant  captain 
persisted  in  the  hopeless  attempt.  "  I  think,  sir,"  be  said,  ner- 
vously turning  over  a  large  sheaf  of  notes  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and  which  developed  a  remarkable  propensity  for  presenting 
themselves  upside  down — "  I  think — that  is,  I  would  venture  to 
say — (pause).  Now  this  question  is  one  in  which  a  colonel, 
or,  I  may  say,  a  major,  might — that  is,  supposing  his  regiment 
were  ordered  to  India — to  India — (pause).  I  was  saying,  sir, 
that  a  major  or  a  colonel — (pause)  j  but,  sir^— "  (prolonged 
pause). 

"  On,  Stanley,  on,"  whispered  Disraeli,  immediately  before 
whom  Stanley,  with  the  perspiration  shining  upon  his  face,  was 
standing. 

But  it  was  no  use.  Not  that  Stanley  did  not  try,  for  be 
held  on  gallantly  amid  the  sympathising  silence  of  the  House, 
once  broken  by  a  cheer,  when  he  frankly  threw  himself  upon  its 
forbearance  and  pleaded  inexperience  and  inability. 

"  1  have  come  to  an  end,"  he  said,  after  staadiog  at  the  table 
for  twenty  minutes. 

As  a  matter  of  mathematical  exactness,  it  must  be  obEer\'cd 
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that  he  had  already  come  to  several.  Perhaps  he  meant  that 
this  was  an  end  to  his  oratorical  essayB ;  and  it  ia  to  be  desired 
that  it  may  be  bo  regarded.  Such  an  absolute  failure  at 
attempted  consecutive  articulatioa  of  ideas  hae  not  been  seen 
ia  the  House  during  the  present  reign. 

Love  seems  to  have  given  up  as  hopeless  the  endeavour 
to  assist  his  memory  by  notes.  To-night  he  spoke  entirely 
without,  and  has  rarely  spoken  better.  He  broke  down  once  in 
quoting  a  couplet,  hut  the  rest  he  delivered  easily  enough,  far 
more  easily  than  when  he  used  to  have  two  or  three  scraps  of 
paper  before  him,  and,  holding  them  in  turn  within  an  inch  of 
his  eyebrows,  searched  for  the  one  he  wanted,  and  as  a  rule  didn't 
find  it.  To-night  he  worked  not  only  the  House,  but  himself,  into 
a  state  of  high  excitement,  and  as  he  was  sitting  down  he,  in  the 
harry  of  the  moment,  took  up  Campbell-Bannerman's  hat,  which 
was  on  the  table  beside  bis  own,  and  frantically  tried  to  put  it 
on.  It  was  very  funny  to  see  him  pressing  it  down  over  his 
white  hair,  and  to  watch  the  expression  that  came  over  his  face 
when  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  would  not  go  on,  and 
the  idea  dawned  upon  him  that  perhaps  he  had  got  the  wrong 
hat. 

Ward  Hunt  rose  from  the  Treasury  bench  as  Lowe  sat  down, 
perceiving  which  apparition  the  latter,  having  by  this  time  got 
his  own  hat,  promptly  walked  out  of  the  House. 

Hunt  iloundered  about  in  a  blind  way,  disturbing  the  sea  of 
controversy  with  the  undisciplined  flapping  of  his  portentous  tail, 
and  general  hitting  out  in  (he  wrong  direction.  He  started  by 
disclosing  a  total  misapprehension  of  what  Trevelyan  had  been 
saying,  and  when  thehon.  member  rose  and  repeated  bis  original 
statement,  snappishly  observed  that  he  "was  glad  the  hon. 
member  did  not  note  hold  that  view." 

reb.  Js.-JoBepii  On  second  reading  of  Cameron's  Friendly  Socie- 
ra^^cir**^  ties  Bill,  Joseph  Cowen  made  his  maiden  speech, 
which  was  exceedingly  well  received.  He  took 
objection  to  the  penal  clauses  with  respect  to  the  fraudulent 
registration  of  the  deaths  of  children,  and,  amid  approving 
cheers,  warmly  protested  that  the  class  specially  l^islated  for 
were  as  little  prone  to  the  temptation  provided  against  as  were 
the  classes  above  them  in  the  social  grade. 
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Feb.  2G.-BriKht     A  Txinipike  debate   is  proverbially  one  of  the 

"*  "'"■■  dullest  episodes  of  (lie  Session.  Perhaps  this 
distinction  is  in  some  measure  due  to  the  iact  that  it  is  Sir 
George  Jenkinson  who  has  made  himself  the  apostle  of  the 
cause.  Turnpikes  bein^  down  on  the  paper  for  to-night,  and  a 
long  debate  being  inevitable,  everybody  prepared  for  a  dull 
evening,  and  was  resigned  accordingly.  But  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  dulness,  like  lightning  out  of  leaden  clouds,  there  sud- 
denly flashed  a  tongue  of  fire. 

Ever  since  the  session  opened  Bright  has  been,  up  to  the 
dinner  hour,  one  of  the  most  constant  frequenters  of  the  House. 
He  sits  at  the  lower  end  of  the  front  Opposition  bench,  chatting 
with  Gladstone  when  the  ex-Premier  is  there,  or  with  Lowe,  or, 
more  rarely,  with  Hortington — never  with  Harcourt.  In  the 
first  week  his  appearance  was  much  noticed,  but  now  the 
novelty  of  his  presence  has  worn  off,  and  to-night  it  was  per- 
haps not  observed  that  he  was  there  till  he  was  discovered  stand- 
ing at  the  table,  evidently  about  to  make  a  speech.  He  opened 
a  fine  vein  of  irony,  and  his  utterances  were  accompanied  by  a 
running  fire  of  cheering  from  the  Liberal  beaches.  But  the 
decadence  of  his  power  was  evidenced  less  by  the  tremulous  tone 
of  bis  voice  and  the  slight  stooping  of  his  broad  shoulders  than 
by  the  slip  which  Disraeli  was  so  prompt  to  see  and  avail  him- 
self of. 

The  Premier  was  on  his  feet  before  Bright  bad  resumed  his 
seat,  and  in  an  angry  manner  said  some  things  by  way  of  pro- 
logue which  had  better  have  been  left  unsaid.  But  when  he  had 
worked  his  way  up  to  the  obvious  retort,  it  was  tersely  spoken 
and  admirably  delivered. 

"The  right  honourable  gentleman,"  he  said,  "accuses  us 
of  having  acted  with  great  onfairness  to  the  late  Government, 
and  he  says, '  When  we  proposed  such  a  policy  as  you  now  ad- 
vocate,  you  defeated  us  by  a  hundred  majority.'  Very  well; 
but  as  we  were  in  a  great  minority  in  the  late  Parliament,  if  yon 
were  defeated  by  a  hundred  majority,  you  were  defeated  by  your 
own  friends," 

Enthusiastic  cheering  by  the  intelligent  country  gentlemen, 
who  for  once  quite  understood  the  repartee,  and  a  thunderous 
"  Hear,  hear  I  "  from  Sir  George  Jenkinson,  who,  from  his  aeat 
beiow  the  gangway,  leaned  forward,  looking  towards  the  Tre&> 
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sary  Benchj  and  so  bringing  into  fnller  view  tlie  great  broad 
Tumpike-road  which  is  providentially  marked  down  the  centre 
of  his  head  From  the  back  of  the  crown  to  the  forehead,  and  the 
t^o  la^ed  locks  of  hair  that  lie,  like  autumn  hedgerows,  on 
either  side  of  it. 

u&r.L-AniriBh  Hicks-Beacb  moved  second  reading  of  Coercion 
Bill,  which  after  brief  debate  was  agreed  to 
without  division.  In  the  coarse  of  hia  speech  the  Irish  Secretary 
gravely  mentioned,  as  evidence  of  the  improved  condition  of 
Ireland,  upon  which  he  based  the  hope  of  some  day  being  able 
to  propose  the  absolute  extinction  of  exceptional  legislation,  that 
he  had  received  from  an  able  and  experienced  magistrate  of 
Westmeath,  a  report  in  which  it  was  stated  "  No  outrage  has 
been  recently  committed  in  this  district,  except  two  or  three 
attempU  to  murder."  Beach  evidently  couldn't  make  out  what 
the  House  was  laughing  at. 


CHAPTER   T. 

nNDEB    UB.     DISBAELl's    UAKAOEHENT. 

An  odd  Entry  ia  the  Recorda — Eeneslj  "Bhaie«  the  Dewdrope  from  hie  Mane" — 
Gladstone's  Beappeannce  in  the  Arena — An  impressive  Scene — WliallHy  pm. 
poses  a  Plan  for  the  Pacification  of  Ireland — "The  Major" — Disraeli  and 
the  Iri^  Moxnbera — Major  O'Gonnan  defies  the  Premiei^-DiBraeli'*  Manage- 
ment of  the  House. 

Mar.  a-An  odd     At  five  o'clock  Pawcctt  rose  to  call  attention  to 


eniiT  in  tiie     ^jjg  preggnt  unsatisfactory  condition  of   i 


cation  in  the  rural  districts,  and  to  move  a  reso- 
Intion  to  the  effect "  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  House  it  is  unde- 
sirable that  a  lees  amount  of  school  attendance  should  be  secured 
to  children  employed  in  agriculture  than  is  enjoyed  by  children 
employed  in  other  branches  of  industry."  At  this  time  the  House 
was  well  filled,  the  Treasury  and  the  front  Opposition  benches 
being  specially  crowded.  Both  Bright  and  Gladstone  were 
present,  and  sitting  just  behind  the  ex-Premier  was  Kenealy, 
who   has  not   before   been   in   the    Houfie  Rince   the   day    ho 
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took  the  oatK  Butt  also  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  this 
session.  Floyer  made  a  long  speech  against  the  motion,  telling 
an  affecting  story  about  a  little  boy  whose  literary  education  was, 
it  appeared,  scarcely  satisfactory,  but  who  "  brightened  up  "  in  a 
remarkable  manner  when  he  saw  "the  top-knote  of  a  horse." 
Pawcett's  viewB  on  education,  if  adopted  in  rural  districts,  would, 
Floyer  thought,  "spoil  many  a  carter." 

The  motion  was  rejected  on  a  division,  being  cnt  off  after 
the  words  "  undesirable  that " ;  Pell  proposing  fo  add  other 
words.  When  Pell's  amendment  was  put,  motions  for  the  ad- 
journment were  pressed  by  the  Opposition,  and,  finally,  one  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  was  carried.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  original  motion  was  left  standing  upon  the  records 
of  the  House  in  the  following  form  : — 

"That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  undesirable 
that " 

Mar.  1.— Eenem-  At  questiou  time  the  House  of  Commons  pre- 
itawSl^SIr^  sented  an  appearance  for  a  comparison  with 
hia  mMie.'  which  wc  must  go  back  to  the  great  division 
nights  during  the  progress  of  the  Irish  Land  and 
the  Irish  Church  Bills.  Every  seat  on  the  floor  of  the  Hoose 
was  occupied,  and  whilst  a  row  of  members  filled  the  ft'ont  bench 
of  the  gallery  on  the  left  of  the  Speaker,  the  gallery  opposite 
was  so  crowded  that  members  were  glad  to  find  sitting  room  in 
the  gangways.  In  the  gallery  facing  the  Speaker,  aud  appro- 
priated  to  peers,  eldest  sons  of  peers,  and  other  dignified 
persons,  one  seat,  just  over  the  clock,  was  conspicuously  empty. 
For  whom  this  had  been  kept  presently  appeared,  when  the 
Prince  of  Wales  entered,  and  nodding  pleasant  acknowledgment 
of  the  presence  of  the  double  row  of  peers  through  whom  he 
made  his  way,  sat  down  in  the  vacant  seat  beside  Biosebery, 
Amongst  others  who  sat  in  this  gallery  were  Prince  Christian 
and  the  ex- King  of  Naples. 

The  questions  were  long  and  many  in  number,  and  it  was  a 
few  minutes  before  five  when  Kenealy  rose,  amid  a  dead  silence, 
and  said  he  had  a  question  to  put  to  Evelyn  Ashley,  to  whom  he 
had  given  private  notice.  The  question  was  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  a  newspaper  report  of  a  speech  delivered  by  him  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,   in  the   course  of   which  he  was  reported  to 
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have  referred  to  Kenealj  as  having  pat  in  the  box  a  man  whom 
he  knew  to  be  a  false  witness.  He  wished  to  ask  "  the  hon.  and 
leam'd  ^ntlemaa"  whether  the  report  was  substantially 
correct.  Ashley,  whose  rising  was  unmarked  by  any  demonatra- 
tionj  corrected  Eenealy's  stateiiient  that  he  had  seat  him  a 
notice  of  the  qnestion  he  proposed  to  put  to  him.  He  had 
"  done  no  snch  thing,"  in  support  of  which  strong  affirmation, 
he  read  a  not«  received  from  Kenealy. 

He  was  proceeding  to  describe  the  circnmstances  under  which 
the  speech  complained  of  had  been  delivered,  prefacing  hie  re- 
marks by  a  profession  of  his  readiness  to  submit  to  any  course 
the  House  saw  fit  to  decreej  when  Kenealy  "  rose  to  order." 
Ashley  was  not,  he  thought,  at  liberty  to  discuss  the  matter  now, 
seeing  that  a  question  had  simply  been  put  to  him,  and  Kenealy 
was  waiting  for  an  answer  before  carrying  the  business  further 
bimBelf.  The  Speaker  having  ruled  that  Ashley  was  in  order, 
that  gentleman  proceeded  with  his  reply,  which  involved  a  state- 
ment of  the  circnmstances  under  which  the  speech  was  delivered, 
and  a  slight  correction  of  the  terms  of  the  newspaper  report. 

At  the  outset  Ashley  was  listened  to  in  the  same  undemon- 
strative manner  as  Kea«Uy  had  been ;  bat  when  he  ventured  to 
express  the  opinion  that  it  was  "  sometimes  necessary  to  speak 
the  truth "  there  was  a  faint  cheer  from  the  opposite  gallery, 
which  timidly  grew  till  it  was  taken  up  from  all  parts  of  the 
House  Ashley  did  not  attempt  to  justify  his  langoage,  though 
he  indicated  his  willingness  to  do  so  if  the  House  would  sanction 
such  a  course.  He  certainly  did  not  withdraw  the  remarks,  and 
left  the  direction  of  his  subsequent  conduct  in  the  hands  of  the 
House.  Kenealy  appeared  for  the  moment  cowed  by  the  strong 
expression  of  feeling  which  the  latter  portion  of  Ashley's 
remarks  had  evoked,  the  effect  being  the  greater  as  the  House 
had  evidaitly  made  up  its  mind  at  the  outset  to  hear  both  sides 
in  silence.  He  rose,  and  saying  he  "  could  not  discuss  the 
question  now,"  gave  notice  that  he  should  call  attention  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  member  "to-morrow." 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  which  Lowe  disturbed  by  attempt- 
ing  to  speak,  but  was  reminded  by  the  Speaker  that  there  was 
no  question  before  the  House.  In  response  to  cries  of  "  Move  I 
move  I "  Lowe  moved  that  the  House  adjourn,  and  proceeded 
to  protest  against  the  growing  practice  of  raising  questions  of 
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privilege  upon  reports  of  apeechea  of  members  delivered  outside 
the  Hoase.  Sach  a  practice  if  pereiated  in  might,  he  said,  be- 
come a  most  galling  aod  injurious  instrument  of  oppression. 
He  was  unable  to  find  any  precedent  for  it  except  in  the  case 
of  O'Connell,  and  that,  he  held,  did  not  apply  to  the  present 
circumstance.  What  Aahley  was  reported  to  have  said  of 
Kenealy  might  be  a  slander,  and  if  he  wanted  redress  let  him 
seek  it  in  a  court  of  law, 

Disraeli  next  rose,  and,  amid  loud  cheering,  declared  tlut 
the  matter  must  be  "  settled  now."  They  had  heard  the  accu- 
sation and  the  defence,  and  it  would  be  intolerable  if  a  third 
opportunity  were  exacted  "  by  the  member  for  Stoke."  The 
Premier  emphatically  laid  down  the  principle  that  a  queation  of 
privilege  could  arise  only  in  the  case  of  members  of  Parliament 
having  been  attacked  in  their  capacity  as  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  had  had  some  doubt  whether  the  custom  was  not 
being  strained  in  the  recent  case  of  Lopes  and  the  Irish 
membera.  In  the  present  case  there  was  not  a  shadow  of 
JDstification  for  raising  the  (question.  It  was  in  his  capacity 
aa  a  member  of  the  bar  that  the  member  for  Stoke — the 
Premier  now  and  always  omitted  the  usual  prefix  when  referring 
to  the  member  for  Stoke — had  been  attacked,  "  and  let  him," 
he  continued,  amid  loud  and  prolonged  laughter,  "  appeal  to 
those  courts  of  law  with  which  he  ia  so  intimately  acquainted." 
He  thought  the  House  should  now  leave  the  matter  where  it 
was,  and  he  would  move,  if  Lowe  would  withdraw  his  resolu- 
tion, that  the  House,  having  heard  the  charge  and  the  defence, 
proceeds  to  the  orders  of  the  day. 

All  this  time  Kenealy  had  been  busily  writing  in  hia  note- 
book. When  Disraeli  resumed  his  seat  he  rose  and  "  begged 
respectfully  to  controvert "  Lowe's  statement,  that  the  question 
at  issue  between  himself  and  Ashley  could  not  be  discussed  in 
the  House.  Again  the  tacit  determination  of  the  House  to 
preserve  a  decorous  silence  whilst  Kenealy  was  spteaking  was 
apparent;  but  laughter  broke  out  when  he  indignantly  pro- 
tested against  "  what  he  ventured  to  call  the  American  row- 
dyism "  that  had  been  imported  into  public  discussions.  He  hit 
out  vigorously  at  Lowe,  whose  "  remarkable  obliquity  of  vision" 
he  bewailed,  and  in  a  tone  of  some  pathos  regretted  that  "  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury "  should  have  cast  upon  him  that 
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BDeer  about  his  iDtimat«  acquaintance  with  the  law  courts. 
"I  have,"  he  said,  with  considerable  vigour,  "no  respect  for 
onr  law  coArU,  and  will  never  seek  a  remedy  in  one."  Above 
the  laughter  which  this  sally  drew  fortb,  the  Doctor  raised  hie 
Toioe  (which  had  now  lost  its  momentary  pathos),  and  looking 
sternly  across  at  Disraeli,  who  was  quietly  reading  his  letters, 
said  such  an  observation  came  with  a  bad  grace  from  one  whose 
avocation  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  had  been  the  produetion 
of  romantic  fiction  and  poetic  fable. 

Here  there  were  some  cries  of  "Order,  order  1"  and  the 
Doctor,  taming  fiercely  towards  the  Speaker,  assured  him  that 
no  private  member  should  call  him  to  order  "  unless  backed  by 
you,  sir."  New  members,  he  always  thought,  were  encouraged 
rather  than  put  down,  at  which  the  House  again  heartily 
laaghed.  Finally,  after  having  been  vailed  to  order  for  a  reference 
to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  new  member  "  respectfully 
submitted"  to  the  House  that  they  ought  either  to  make 
Ashley  prove  his  words  "  or  brand  him  as  a  calumniator  and  a 
slanderer."  For  himself  he  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  the 
upabot  of  the  proceedings.  Of  one  thing  he  was  certain,  tliat 
the  calumnious  reflections  thrown  on  his  character  would  recoil 
on  their  authors ;  "  and,"  he  added,  sinking  his  voice  to  its 
deepest  notes,  and  vigorously  w^^ng  his  head,  "  that  I  shall 
shake  them  ofE  as  tbe  lion  shakes  the  dewdrope  from  his 
mane  I " 

T^iis  was  too  much  for  the  already  grievously  burdened 
gravity  of  tiie  House.  A  prolonged  peal  of  laughter  broke 
forth,  for  the  full  length  of  which  the  member  for  Stoke  stood 
surveying  the  animated  scene  through  his  spectacles.  When 
he  spoke  again  it  was  in  quite  an  altered  tone  and  with  a 
subdued  mien,  and  his  assurance  that  he  would  never  do  any- 
thing to  make  a  single  member  ashamed  of  his  companionship 
was  received  with  a  generous  and  hearty  cheer.  Bright,  who 
seemed  to  speak  with  great  difSculty,  gently  urged  Ashley 
to  say  he  withdrew  the  charge  j  but  Ashley,  observing  that 
it  had  not  been  an  ill-considered  statement,  and  was  made  with 
some  personal  knowledge  of  facts,  was  not  able  to  do  more 
than  say  be  regretted  having  made  the  accusation  at  a  political 
dinner.  Lowe  having  withdrawn  his  formal  motion  for  the 
adjoomment  of  the  House,  Disraeli  put  his  resolution,  which 
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WQB  seconded  bj  Hartin^ton,  and  agreed  to  witKout  a  dts- 
Ben tiller  voice. 

Mar,  IS. -Glad-  A  momitig  sitting  to  make  progreas  with  the 
^Ijioeinihe  It^ffioiental  Exchanges  Bill.  Lowe,  amid  cheers 
•miB.  and  counter-cheers,  tersely  described  the  object 

of  the  Bill  as  being  "  to  make  commissiooB  in  the 
army  a  valuable  commodity."  Shortly  after  four  o'clock  Glad- 
Btone  appeared  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  was  welcomed 
by  loud  and  prolonged  cheering  from  the  Opposition.  Com- 
mencing in  a  quiet,  even  constrained,  manner,  be  described  the 
unwillingness  with  which  he  interposed  in  the  debate,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  set  forth  arguments  against  the  BiUj  which,  whilst 
containing  no  new  point  for  those  who  had  followed  the  long 
debate  through  its  earlier  stages,  seemed  to  have  gained  much 
in  force  and  cleamesB.  With  increased  warmth  of  manner  he 
warned  the  Government  of  the  danger  of  thus  introducing  into 
Parliamentary  procedure  a  principle  of  disturbance  which  had. 
been  disastrously  illustrated  last  session  by  their  action  in 
respect  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  Amendment  Bill.  Some 
day,  he  said,  the  powerful  majority  which  now  enabled  them  to 
carry  such  Bills  as  they  pleased  would  have  dwindled,  and  they 
might  find  that  the  measure  which  they  were  now  measuring  oat 
would  be  meted  out  to  them.  In  an  eloquent  passage  he  sup- 
ported his  declaration  that  the  possession  of  wealth  ought  not 
to  be  a  ground  for  the  avoidance  of  irksome  duties,  leaving 
it  for  the  House  to  say  whether  it  was  "  decent "  to  he  busy- 
ing itself  with  l^islation  calculated  to  place  wealth  in  a 
position  of  advantage  as  compared  with  talents,  character, 
and  good  service. 

Gathome  Hardy  sprang  up  as  Gladstone  sat  down,  cheers  and 
counter-cheere  filling  the  now  crowded  and  excited  House.  The 
War  Minister  gracefully  welcomed  Gladstone  hack  into  the 
arena  of  debate,  and  acknowledged  the  courtesy  and  fairness  of 
spirit  with  which  he  had  in  his  speech  admitted  the  personal 
desire  of  the  Ministry  to  prevent  money-trafficking  in  commis- 
sions. But  after  these  few  opening  sentences,  Hardy's  impetu- 
osity was  unrestrained,  and,  cheered  by  the  continuous  and 
enthusiastic  plaudits  of  members  behind,  he  in  hie  most  breath- 
less manner  hit  out  at  Lowe  and  Goschen. 
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Gladstone's  return  to  debate  lias  created  a  profouDd  sensation. 
The  HoDse  feels  with  a  strong  accession  of  conviction  that  for  the 
Liberals  there  is  no  Allah  but  Allah,  and  that  all  possible  substi- 
tutes for  Mahomet  as  his  prophet  will  remain  mere  figureheads. 

star,  la,— An  im-  Here  16  David  Montague  Scott,  who  has  been  junior 
piwive  scene,  member  for  East  Sussex  for  fully  twelve  months, 
and  only  to-night  bos  the  House  been  made  aware  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  endowed  with  the  presence  of  one  of  the  finest  actors 
off  the  stage.  Scott  was  noticed  first  in  connection  with  a 
balky  book,  under  the  weight  of  which  he  staggered  across  the 
floor  and  sat  down  beside  his  colleague,  whose  solitary  pair  of 
trousers  are  so  short  as  to  give  colour  to  a  wicked  rumour  that 
they  were  originally  made  for  one  of  the  Foundlings,  and  have 
somehow  come  into  Gregory's  possession  by  right  of  his  trea- 
surership  of  that  excellent  institntion.  Gregory  to-night  wore  a 
huge  green  patch  over  his  left  eye,  which  lent  an  additional 
charm  to  his  personal  appearance.  He  had  been  conspicuously 
before  the  House  in  the  matter  of  an  amiable  indiscretion  on  the 
part  of  his  constituents,  the  Cuckfield  magistrates,  who  had 
been  sending  Lnke  Hills  to  prison  for  three  months  because  he 
could  not  pay  some  trumpery  damages. 

Everybody  had  spoken  who  had  anything  to  say  on  the 
Eobject :  when  up  rose  Scott  from  beside  the  big  book  and 
Gregory,  and  in  a  condition  of  mind  that  did  not  allow  him 
to  speak  above  a  slow  stage  whisper,  expressed  the  horror  with 
which  he  had  heard  Feter  Taylor  speak  lightly  of  the  Cuckfield 
magistrates.  Scott,  who  is  about  the  height  of  the  late  Charles 
Kean,  and  far  more  impressive,  stood  with  his  right  shoulder 
partly  turned  towards  Taylor,  and  threw  his  whispers  over  it  at 
t^e  member  for  Leicester. 

The  rebuke  would  have  been  really  most  imposing  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Scott's  eyeglasses.  Each  time  be  finished  a  sentence 
he  turned  his  head  half  round,  and  with  haughtily  downcast 
eyes,  and  an  aspect  of  excruciating  severity,  looked  at  Taylor's 
boots.  To  do  this  he  took  off  his  eyeglasses ;  to  read  his  not«B 
the  eyeglasses  were  necessary.  But  it  was  too  much  for  the 
gravity  of  the  House  to  observe  the  pince-nez,  after  it  had,  with 
solemn  sweep  of  the  arm,  been  placed  on  the  hon.  member's 
Roman  nose,  repeatedly  fall  flat  thereon,  and   then   slide  off. 
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The  House  laughed,  but  Scott  relaxed  noae  of  the  severe  lines 
in  which  his  whiskerless  face  waa  cast,  and  with  the  same  solemn 
aweep  of  the  arm,  and  a  recurreuce  of  the  haughty  downward 
glance  at  the  region  of  the  boots  of  the  vilifier  of  the  Cuckfield 
magistrates,  ever  as  the  glasses  tottered  and  fell  he  put  them  on 
his  sose  again,  and  once  more  thrilled  the  House  with  slowly 
uttered  whisper. 

M»r.  iB.-wh.i-     Coercion  Bill  again.     Whalley  interposed  to  ei- 
187  propo™  a     .^^^^  ^]^^  ^jj^  troublesome  state  of  Ireland  was 

pun    Tor    tna       ^ 

padflcaUon  of     absolutely  owing  to  "  the  priesthood,"  and  for 
^"'"^'  counteracting  their  influence  there  was  nothing 

hopeful  to  be  done  but  to  send  into  the  country  a  band  of 
faithful,  honest  missionaries  to  convert  the  peasantry  to  Pro- 
testantism. 

"  I  appeal  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  to  listen  to 
me,"  he  cried  in  a  sudden  outburst.  "Give  me  the  power;  let 
me  go  into  Ireland  armed  only  with  the  sling  and  stone  of  free 
discussion,  and  accompanied  by  a  few  men  like  the  unfortunato 
Murphy  [an  Orange  emissary  lately  killed  in  a  religious  riot}, 
and  I  believe  that  I  can  do  more  than  Prince  Bismarck  did  in 
Prussia." 

Dr.  O'Leary  was  put  up  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate,  and  incidentally  varied  the  dulness  of  the  night,  calling 
forth  a  hearty  burst  of  laughter  by  an  odd  reference  to  Dodson. 
"  The  right  hon.  gentleman  " — he  was  saying  when  a  friendly 
countryman  interrupted  him  with  a  correction,  which  had  some 
reference  to  Mr.  Dodson's  not  now  being  in  office.  "  The  late 
right  hon.  gentleman,  then,"  said  O'Leary  hotly,  evidently, 
though  being  as  he  admitted  "  a  young  member,"  not  liking  to 
be  thus  corrected  on  trivial  matters  of  form  in  the  face  of  a 
hostile  House  of  Commons. 

Mar.  SD.  — "Tbe  Major  O'Oorman  has  come  much  to  the  front  of 
^^°''  late,  and  his  reputation  is  quite  national.     As  an 

unconscious  humorist  he  is  unique.  There  is  about  him^'e  ne 
gait  qwn  charm  that  enthroned  him  highest  amongst  the 
pleasant  oddities  of  the  House  the  moment  he  first  rose  in  his 
place,  and  before  he  had  spoken  a  word.  Quite  apart  from  the 
similarity  in  personal  appearance,  his  humour  smacks  of  Sir  John 
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Falstaff'e.  But  the  resemblance  is  only  fleeting,  and  when  we 
try  to  seize  it,  it  is  gone.  There  is  an  iodescribaUe  comicality 
in  a  back-view  of  bin!  as  he  walks  down  the  floor  of  the  House, 
going  to  or  from  the  division  lobbies.  No  one  could  look  with- 
out a  smile  upon  the  broad,  nearly  square  ejipanee  of  cloth 
above,  with  glimpses  below  of  the  dwarfed  legs  that  carry  him 
along  in  a  jaunty  manner,  each  limb  going  out  for  the  stride 
with  a  little  flourish,  as  who  should  say,  "This  may  look  a 
heavy  load,  but  it  is  nothing  at  all  to  me." 

Seen  entering  the  House,  always  walking  strictly  in  the 
middle  of  the  broad  pass^e  lest  perad venture  he  should 
cany  away  a  comer  of  the  bench,  the  smile  of  the  looker- 
on  grows  broader  and  kindlier.  There  is  a  fierce  look  on 
his  bearded  face,  such  as  Falstaff  wore  when  he  fought  his 
battle  of  Gad's  Hill  over  again.  His  mouth  twitches  as  if 
one  of  the  men  in  buckram  had  recklessly  come  in  his  way 
again,  and  he  had  bitten  him  in  twain  as  a  cat  snaps  at  flies 
OD  a  summer's  day.  He  carries  his  hat  in  bis  right  hand 
almost  at  arm's  length,  so  that  in  swinging  to  and  fro  it  shall 
have  free  scope.  His  step,  though  springy,  is  slow,  and  not  with- 
out a  certain  elephantine  stateliness.  When  he  reaches  his  seat 
he  cautiously  deposits  himself  thereon  ;  but  once  having  ascer- 
tained that  all  is  well,  and  that  the  bench  will  not  give  way,  he 
re-assumes  a  jaunty  air,  jerks  his  bat  on  to  his  head,  often — 
especially  after  dinner — letting  the  front  brim  rest  upon  his 
Dose,  like  a  rakish  old  major  as  he  is. '  Then  he  folds  his  arms 
as  far  as  they  will  go  over  his  capacious  chest,  and  b^ns 
snapping  at  the  fliee  again. 

When  the  thoughts  Btirriug  within  him  are  on  the  point  of 
explosion  be  jumps  up,  with  hat  held  out  in  bis  right  hand,  and, 
standing  silent  for  a  few  moments,  gasps  at  the  Speaker. 
Then  comes  the  thunder  of  his  prefatory,  "  Sua  1 "  auJ  there- 
after, in  a  succession  of  thunder-claps,  there  follows  the  incou- 
gmons  JDmble  of  bizarre  half-made  thoughts  which  dim  and 
mistaken  notions  of  what  other  people  are  doing  and  saying 
have  generated  in  some  region  lying  between  his  boots  and 
bis  bat.  He  does  not  try  to  be  fnnny — at  least,  not  often, 
and  then  is  least  amusing.  He  is  indeed  generally  teiTibly  in 
earnest,  and  those  flights  of  fancy,  adorned  by  unmatched  frag- 
ments of  classical  lore,  are  laborious  and  determined  efforts  at 
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rivalling  Curran,  or  at  least  Sutt.  He  has  never  yet  understood 
why  grave  senators  should  have  Iain  down  helpless  on  the 
henches  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  shrieked  with  laughter 
when  he  delivered  that  famous  allegory  about  the  nun  bereaved 
by  many  murders.  That  speech  had  cost  him  long  hours  of  pre- 
paration. It  was  pitched  in  a  high  key,  and  he  thought  it 
would  show  these  Saxons  that,  though  chains  might  weigh  heavy 
on  Ireland,  and  centuries  of  ill-usage  might  have  "  streaked  her 
long  black  hair  with  grey,"  eloquence  still  abode  on  the 
tongues  of  her  sons. 

Since  then,  as  the  unappreciative  House  will  have  it  so, 
he  has  gradually  come  out  as  a  funny  man,  a  cracker  of 
jokes,  an  utterer  of  sarcasms,  a  sayer  of  good  things.  Hb 
jokes  are  not  always  comprehensible ;  his  sarcasms  cut  like  the 
back  of  a  razor ;  and  the  humour  of  his  witticisms  lies  in  the 
circumstance  of  their  usually  presenting  themselves  wrong  end 
first.  He  is  funny  because  he  can't  help  it ;  and  when  he  inter- 
feres with  the  slow  processes  of  nature,  and  tries  to  re-direct  or 
improve  them,  he  miars  the  whole. 

Mar.  SI.  —  DiB-  The  manner  in  which  the  Irish  members 
Statm^b^  deliberately  set  about  to  "take  it  out  of"  the 
Tyrant  in  talk  is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature 
in  Parliamentary  us^es.  Last  session,  the  Irish  members 
fought  through  a  long  summer  night  against  the  inclusion 
of  the  Coercion  Acts  in  the  Annual  Continuance  Bill,  coming 
down  i^^n  early  on  the  next  day,  being  Wednesday,  pre- 
pared to  carry  on  the  war.  Disraeli,  putting  his  hands  to 
his  ears  with  a  despairing  gesture,  then  promised  that  the 
Coercion  Acts  should  this  year  have  a  whole  night  given  up  to 
their  discussion,  and  that  the  Bill  for  their  renewal  should 
be  brought  in  by  itself  early  in  the  session,  stf  that  the  talk 
about  it  might  commence  in  good  time.  He  has  fulfilled  his 
pledge,  and  the  Coercion  Acts  were  put  down  for  second  reading 
as  the  first  order  to-night.  The  Irish  members  made  no  secret 
of  their  intention  to  talk  at  least  for  two  nights.  Disraeli  took 
note  of  this,  and  played  a  card  which  wrought  a  crueller  grievance 
to  Ireland  than  half  a  dozen  Coercion  Acts.  Orders  were  passed 
along  the  Conservative  benches  that  the  debate  was  to  be  left 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Home  Rulers. 
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The  effect  of  snch  an  anangement  will  be  perceived  in  a 
moment.  There  were  a  ^ven  number  of  Irish  members  ready 
with  a  speech.  It  was  calculated  that,  as  would  have  hap- 
pened under  ordinary  circumBtancea,  speakers  would  rise  from 
alternate  sides,  and  thus  if  Ireland  could  talk  for,  say,  eight 
hours,  the  other  portions  of  the  empire  would  certainly  fur- 
nish talk  for  an  equal  period  of  time,  and  thus  two  sittings 
at  least  would  be  pleasantly  got  through.  But  the  wary 
Premier  had  spoiled  all  these  calculations.  Member  after 
member  rose  from  the  Home-Rule  benches.  Men  who,  coming 
in  from  remote  parte  of  Ireland  at  the  memorable  election  of 
1874,  were  wholly  unfamiliar  to  the  House,  presented  themselves, 
and  made  dull  speeches ;  whilst  men  who  had  often  spoken  now 
spoke  the  more.  But  it  was  evident  that  this  was  a  game  that 
could  not  long  be  played.  Not  only  were  the  ranks  of  the 
Home-Rule  speakers  getting  rapidly  thinned,  but  successive 
speakers  had  nothing  to  aay  except  the  old  things  that  had  been 
said  by  the  "  hon.  member  who  had  just  sat  down." 

Thus  the  chatter  was  of  the  dullest ;  but  it  was  interesting 
to  watch  the  rising  storm  of  fury  in  tiie  ranks  of  the  Home 
Bulers,  and  then  to  look  across  at  the  Treasury  bench,  where 
Disraeli  sat  with  folded  arms  and  bent  head,  listening  with  the 
most  polished  attention  to  all  that  gentlemen  opposite  were 
saying,  and  apparently  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  they 
were  so  angry  about.  They  had  complaints  to  make  of  the  pro- 
posed l^islation  ?  Well,  was  not  the  fullest  opportunity  given 
them  to  utter  their  complaints,  and  was  not  the  House  pro- 
foundly attentive?  This  was  the  way  in  which  the  Premier, 
with  raised  eyebrows,  and  in  a  tone  of  gently  complaining  sur- 
prise, pat  the  matter  when  at  length  the  storm  burst,  and — like 
an  angry  woman  who  has  been  scolding  by  the  hour  her  unre- 
sponsive  husband,  bursts  into  tears  of  rage  because  he  won't 
answer  her — the  Irish  members  passionately  demanded  if  nobody 
on  the  opposite  side  was  going  to  speak. 

It  was  a  clever  game,  beautifully  played,  and  changed  just 
when  it  might  have  been  spoiled  by  being  carried  too  far.  When 
A.  M.  Sullivan,  with  furious  gestures,  and  in  a  loud  voice, 
brought  under  the  Premier's  notice  the  fact  that  as  yet  the 
Treasuiy  bench  had  taken  no  part  in  the  discussion,  the  right  hon. 
gsntleman,  still  preserving  with  admirable  effect  the  provoking 
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attitude  of  leaviag  the  coivltict  of  the  debate  in  the  hands  of  the 
Irish  members,  pnt  ap  Hicka-Beach  to  reply,  and  on  the  motion 
for  adjournment  got  all  his  own  way  in  t^e  arrangement  of  the 
business  for  the  following  night.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  bits 
of  parliamentaiy  fencing  I  have  seen  for  many  yean.  Disraeli 
never  moved  a  pace.  He  stood  impassively  in  the  ring,  with  a 
buttoned  foil  lightly  held  in  his  hand,  and  if  awkward  people 
wildly  ran  a^^nst  it,  wounding  themselves,  and  knocking  each 
ntiier  over  in  the  rout,  was  &e  to  blame  P 

mkt.  z3.-Ma]or  Callan  resumed  the  debate  on  the  Coercion  BiU. 
fl^f°^ftt  ^^filwon,  the  new  member  for  Dublin  University, 
mier.  who   speaks   from   behind  the  Treasury  bench, 

made  at  least  twice  over  a  speech  the  firat 
dehvery  of  which  created  a  most  favourable  impression.  A.  M. 
Sullivan  opposed  the  Bill  in  an  exceptionally  elective  maimer, 
reading  a  long  list  of  extracts  from  the  charges  of  judges 
delivered  at  the  last  assizes  in  Ireland,  all  unanimous  in  de- 
scribing the  state  of  crime  as  being  extremely  low.  "  These," 
said  the  hon.  member,  "  were  the  opinions  of  the  judges,  and 
putting  them  beside  bugaboo  stories  of  the  policemen,"  with 
which  the  Chief  Secretary  was  charged,  he  challenged  the  House 
to  pass  the  Coercion  Bill.  Bi^ar  commenced  a  speech  by 
observing  that  although  there  were  not  forty  members  present 
(as  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  ten),  he  would  say  a  few  words. 
According  to  a  rule  of  the  House,  acted  upon  on  several  occa- 
sions, the  Speaker's  attention  being  thus  called  to  the  numbers 
present,  a  count  would  have  immediately  followed.  But  the 
Speaker  was  judiciously  deaf  to  the  maladroit  remark,  and 
Biggar  was  spared  the  confusion  of  having  counted  oat  him- 
self and  the  House. 

At  ten  o''clock  the  Solicitor- General  for  Ireland  (Plunket) 
rose,  defending  the  BiU  in  a  speech  which,  whilst  its  arguments 
were  of  uecessity  old,  was  freshened  by  frequent  flashes  of 
fervid  yet  simple  eloquence.  Butt  followed,  the  House  now 
being  full  by  comparison  with  its  emptiness  since  five  o'clock. 
Tracing  the  history  of  England  from  1819  through  all  trouble- 
some times  to  1818,  he  showed  how  disaffectioq  in  England  had 
been  met  not  by  Coercion  Acts,  but  by  attempts  to  improve  by 
legislation  the  condition  of  the  people.     That  was  what  Butt 
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proposed  tte  QoTernment  should  now  do  for  Ireland.  "  Let 
the  star  of  the  British  Constitution  shine  over  Ireland,"  he 
said,  "  and  peace  and  prosperity  will  then  prevail." 

Disraeli,  proceeding  in  his  most  solemn  and  impressive 
manner  to  wind  up  the  debate,  b^an  by  alowiy  enunciatiu^  the 
sentence,  "  This  is  a  measure  of  necessity  passed  in  a  spirit  of 
conciliation.''  Major  O'Gorman,  who  had  been  absent  from  liia 
place  during  a  prolonged  dinner  hour,  and  who  now  occupied  his 
usual  plac«  on  the  back  seat  below  the  gangway  to  the  left  of 
the  Speaker,  marked  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence  with  a  loud 
shoot  of  "  No  I"  which  he  oontinued  in  a  series  of  thunderous 
ejaculations. 

"  If  that,"  said  Disraeli  quietly,  "  is  to  be  taken  as  a  reply, 
I  most  observe  that,  in  accordance  with  the  rales  of  debate,  the 
hon,  member  is  {ureclnded  from  taking  any  further  part  in  these 
prooeedings.'" 

Thereupon  the  Major  jumped  up,  with  his  hat  held  out  in 
his  right  band,  and  called  out  in  stentorian  tones,  "  I  have 
not  spoken  one  word." 

In  vain  the  Ministerialists  called  "Order,  order  1"  The 
Major  stood,  hat  in  hand,  roaring  in  a  voioe  that  easily  domi- 
nated the  storm,  "I  have  not  spoken  one  word!"  and  it  was 
not  till  the  Speaker  interposed  that  he  yielded  to  the  solicita- 
tions  of  his  friends  who  hung  upon  his  coat  tails,  and  resumed 
his  seat. 

But  be  did  not  remain  there  long.  Before  the  Premier  had 
proceeded  far  the  huge  figure  of  the  Major  was  observed  sailing 
slowly  down  the  floor  of  the  House,  bowing  low  to  the  Speaker. 
"Whither  he  was  bound  became  as  he  neared  the  Treasury  bench 
mtiier  a  serious  speculation.  Was  he  literally  "  going  for  "  the 
frail  figure  of  the  veteran  statesman  who  stood  at  the  comer 
of  the  table  ?  Bnt  all  anxiety  was  temporarily  set  at  rest  when, 
on  reaching  the  gangway,  he  turned  ofC  to  the  right,  and  took  a 
seat  on  the  fourth  bench  directly  behind  the  Leader  of  the 
0|^K>sition,  and  fully  facing  the  Premier.  From  this  coign  of 
'vantage  he  kept  up  a  running  fice  of  "  Hear,  hear,"  uttered  iu 
a  voice  that  reverberated  throngh  the  outside  lobbies.  Disraeli, 
though  strn^ling  gallantly  against  this  extraordinary  visitation, 
was  for  some  time  visibly  disconcerted,  and  occasionally  lost  the 
thread  of  his  speech,  the  Major  filling  up  the  pauses  with  sten- 
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torian  criea  of  "  Hear."  But  as  Disnteli  proceeded  he  became 
master  of  the  Bitaation,  and  though  the  Major  continued  to 
roar>  the  Premier  went  on  his  nay,  seeming  inspired  to  even 
greater  success  bj  the  unusual  difficulties  under  which  he 
laboured. 

Har.  a.  —  Di>-  The  House  adjoumed  to-daj  for  the  Easter  re- 
mOTit'*S"*Se  '^^™'  *°'^  ^^^'^  '^  *"  opportunity  of  looking  back 
Houw.  over  the  portion  of  the  life  of  the  new  Parliament 

already  accomplished,  and  considering  how  we  have 
been  getting  on  under  our  new  mani^ers.  On  the  whole,  and  speak- 
ing simply  of  the  business  management  of  the  House  apart  from 
the  consideration  of  Imperial  politics,  we  have  done  very  well. 
Disraeli  came  into  power  as  the  avenger  of  the  outraged  principle 
of  rest.  We  had  been  going  too  fast  and  too  long  nnder  the 
guidance  of  Gladstone.  It  was  Disraeli's  principal  mission  to 
put  on  the  break,  and  while  preserving  some  sense  of  motion, 
to  take  care  that  it  should  be  easy.  For  such  a  mission 
he  was  a  heaven-bom  minister.  He  has  the  patience  which 
makes  possible  a  masterly  inactivity.  The  difference  between 
his  temperament  and  that  of  hia  predecessor  is  indicated  by  the 
simple  fact  that  whilst  he  can  sit  motionless  for  two  hours  on  a 
bench  in  the  House,  Gladstone  could  not  so  sit  for  two  minut«s. 
The  present  need  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  restful  ease, 
tempered  with  a  little  amusement,  and  Disraeli  has  skilfully 
managed  to  supply  the  necessity.  Never,  even  in  the  best 
days  of  Palmerston,  has  the  House  been  so  docile  under 
man^;ement  as  during  the  current  session.  In  the  day  of  his 
power,  Gladstone  ruled  the  House,  but  did  not  lead  it ;  and  when 
his  power  deserted  him,  the  House  paid  off  old  scores  by  assum- 
ing an  attitude  towards  its  nominal  leader  that  must  have  been 
galling  to  his  proud  spirit.  Disraeli  never  domineers  over  the 
House.  '  On  the  contrary,  he  rather  goes  out  of  his  way  to  assert 
that  the  House  is  arbitrator  of  its  own  acts,  and  that  be  is  its 
very  humble  servant. 

He  really  makes  concessions  to  the  expressed  wishes  even 
of  a  minority  of  members,  especially  when  those  wishes  tend  in 
the  direction  of  shortening  a  sitting.  During  the  current  session 
we  have  not  sat  nearly  so  many  hours  as  during  any  similar  term 
under  Gladstone's  ministry.     But  the  amount  of  actual  work 
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done  is  at  least  eqoal  in  bulk.  If  Gladstone  set  out  with  the 
determiuatioQ  to  reacli  a  certain  sta^  or  a  given  clause  of  a  Bill, 
he  simply,  by  the  pressure  of  his  majority,  forced  the  House  into 
agreement  with  his  plan.  The  consequence  was  that  a  spirit  of 
EactiouB  opposition  was  raised,  aud  temper  being  lost  on  both  * 
sides,  more  time  was  wasted  in  fighting  over  the  question  of  ad- 
joomment  than  might  have  served  to  effect  Gladstone's  original 
porpcne.  Disraeli  never  fights  a  minority  that  shows  any  deter- 
mination to  stay  progress.  For  form's  sake  he  will,  if  pushed  to 
it,  take  a  division  on  the  question  of  adjournment,  and  when  that 
has  been  decided,  will  give  way  to  renewed  opposition.  This 
may  seem  weak,  but  the  Premier  knows  with  whom  he  is  dealing. 
The  Eoiue  of  Commons  is  too  g«nerous  to  take  a  mean  advantage 
of  a  good  disposition,  and  only  once  this  session  has  a  vexatiously 
prematare  motion  for  adjournment  been  made,  and  that  was 
on  the  Coercion  Acts,  when,  at  twenty  minutes  to  twelve.  Dr. 
CLeary  moved  to  adjourn  the  debate. 

Gladstone  would  probably  have  leaped  up  and  in  passionate 
language  denounced  such  a  proceeding  aa  factious,  declared  that 
the  Government  were  prepared  to  resist  it  to  the  last,  and  pro- 
bably have  hinted  that,  if  the  motion  were  not  rejected  by  a 
lurge  majority,  he  would  be  compelled  to  resign.  Disraeli,  put- 
ting his  eyeglass  up — and  perhaps  no  one  uses  an  ey^lasa  with 
such  comical  effect — ^looked  at  the  clock,  and  observed  that  if  the 
hon.  member  had  intended  to  conclude  with  such  a  motion,  he 
would  have  been  glad  if  he  had  coutinned  his  remarks  over  the 
space  of  twenty  minutes.  Then  he  proceeded  in  a  friendly  tone 
to  point  ont  the  unreasonableness  of  adjourning  the  debate  at 
this  hour ;  and  when  he  sat  down,  the  Irish  members,  with  a 
baseness  for  which  O'Leary  has  probably  ere  this  called  them  to 
account,  were  the  first  to  cry  "  Withdraw !  "  and  after  a  few 
momenta'  interruption,  business  proceeded  in  accordance  with  the 
Premier's  plans. 

Disraeli  unfortunately  cannot  endow  his  subordinates  with 
his  genius,  but  he  has  imbued  them  with  his  conciliatory  disposi- 
tion. That  conciliation  may  be  carried  too  far  is  proved  by  the 
dead-lock  we  have  reached  in  the  matter  of  select  committees. 
Since  the  session  opened  select  committees  have  been  given  with 
both  hands.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Opposition  has 
been  nourished  on  select  committees.   He  failing  is,  howet'er,  an 
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amiable  one,  and,  apart  from  coDffiderationa  of  politeness,  is  well 
suited  to  the  emei^encies  o£  the  hour.  The  Oppositioii  are  not 
ID  a  position  either  successfully  to  oppose  or  hopefully  to  initiate 
measures.  They  must  do  something,  and  accordingly  where 
once  they  would  have  brought  in  a  Bill,  and  possibly  have  made 
a  law,  they  now  move  for  a  select  committee.  The  concession  is 
graciously  made,  and  "  lo,  the  winter  is  passed,  the  rain  is  over 
and  gone,  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  singing 
of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the 
land." 

All  this  is  due  t«  the  skilful  good  temper  of  DisraelL  In 
this  also  he  has  educated  his  party.  It  is  true  that  sometimesi 
elate  with  the  joy  of  discovering  how  easy  it  is  i^ter  all  for  a 
common-place  man  to  be  a  Home  Secretary,  Cross  is  pert,  and 
crushes  Cawley  or  makes  refractory  Sir  William  Fraser.  Even 
Gathome  Hardy  has  tamed  his  impetuous  spirit,  and  with  all 
his  natural  contempt  for  a  Kadical  has  been  studiously  polite  to 
members  below  the  gangway  opposite.  The  only  member  of  the 
Ministry  whose  constitutionaJ  snappishness  has  proved  indestruc- 
tible is  Ward  Hunt. 

With  otber  members  of  his  Ministry  Disraeli  has  no  trouble 
in  this  direction.  Stafford  Northcote  is  ever  courteous;  Man- 
ners is,  in  a  skim-milk  manner,  always  mioffending ;  Adderley 
could  not  get  his  thoughts  together  quick  enough  to  be  snappish 
to  any  questioner  except  Plimsoll,  and  the  member  for  Derby 
providentially  always  taps  his  thoughts  in  the  same  place ; 
Lord  Henry  Lennox  is  not  only  polite,  but  manages  to  convey 
the  impression  that  he  is  unaffectedly  desirous  of  meeting  the 
views  of  the  gentleman  addressing  him,  whoever  be  may  he ; 
Selwin-Ibbetson  is  of  no  account  under  any  circumstances; 
whilst  Lord  Sandon  and  Bourke  are  gentlemen  by  nature,  and 
invariably  behave  as  such. 

Matters  being  thus  moulded  by  right  hon.  gentlemen  on  the 
Treasury  bench,  they  are  not  much  marred  by  right  hon.  gentle- 
men on  the  front  Opposition  bench.  The  part  the  Iatt«r  take 
in  the  affairs  of  the  House  is  in  truth  infinitesimal.  It  was 
below  the  gangway  that  the  only  serious  opposition  to  a  Govern- 
ment measure — the  Regimental  Exchanges  Bill — bad  its  birth, 
and  it  is  from  below  the  gangway  that  such  obstruction  as 
Disraeli  finds  chiefly  comes.     Hartington  is  not,  on  an  avenge, 
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tD  his  place  two  honra  per  sitting,  and  when  he  is  there  otliers 
speak  for  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  Forster  is  present 
pretty  regularly,  and  is  sore  to  be  found  on  his  feet  if  educa- 
tional le^lation  crops  np,  or  the  Ballot  Act  is  disCOBsed,  and  an 
opportonity  thus  afforded  for  eal<^ieing  the  actions  and  glorify- 
ing the  motives  of  the  ez-Vice-President  of  the  Council.  In  the 
same  way  Groechen  is  there  to  see  that  no  injoetioe  is  dune  to 
tbe  ex-Firet  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Childers  will  not  sit 
silent  and  hear  a  word  said  against  the  condition  of  her  Majesty's 
fleet  or  dockyards  between  the  years  1868  and  1871. 

Sometimes  Lowe,  with  a  refreshing  self-respeot  and  im  ex- 
hilarating mental  vigour,  letting  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead, 
nms  amnok  at  the  Mimstry,  and  sends  through  the  Honse  an 
nsaecnstomed  and  dangerous  thrill  of  suspicion  that  perhaps 
after  all  we  are  living  in  a  fool's  paradise ;  that  peradventure 
tluB  is  not  tbe  best  of  Ministries,  nor  these  tbe  best  of  times ; 
and  that,  heavily  dozing  under  the  wand  of  a  clever  enchanter, 
^ve  are,  if  moving  anywhither,  moving  backwards.  But  for  the 
rest,  the  occupants  irf  the  front  Opposition  bench,  animated  hy 
petty  jealousies  of  each  other,  unmindful  of  tbe  cause  to  which 
they  have  bonnd  themselves,  come  and  go  fitfully,  without  com- 
mon purpose  or  bond  of  union,  and  Disraeli  tranquilly  laads  ae 
he  pleases. 


CHAPTER     TI. 

DB.    KBNXALV. 


Desth  «f  John  Hartiii — "  The  unhappy  KobtemBU  langoiahuig  in  Prisca  " — The 
Power  of  CommonplBce — The  Bnriiili  BUI — Mr.  Biggsi'B  four  Houn'  Speech 
— Eenealj  anA  the  Judges — Tho  Major  on  Threatening  I«tterB — Biggar 
**  spiee  Stnugen  " — On  answering  Queetiona. 

Easter  Mondaf.  John  Martin,  sometime  member  for  County 
7.S"\i^TTtn°^  Meath,  died  this  morning.  There  are  many 
men  left  in  tbe  Honse  of  Commons  with  far 
more  common  sense,  more  bneiness  capacity,  and  a  larger  share 
of  intelligence  tiian  John  Martin  had.  One  of  his  oompatriots 
has  estimated  the  money  value  of  au  Irish  member's  seat  in  the 
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House  at  the  modest  sum  of  £500  per  annum.  But  I  believe 
that  John  Martin  would  have  consented  to  wear  bid  gloves  on 
his  hands  for  a  twelvemonth  rather  than  make  a  shilhng  hj  his 
services  to  his  country.  Possibly  if  Ireland  had  offered  him 
£2,000  a  year  not  to  represent  her  in  Parliament,  but  to  go  away 
and  live  quietly  in  Florida,  raising  his  own  oranges,  and,  if  he 
pleased,  throwing  them  at  wax-work  imi^^  of  the  Saxon 
Oppressor,  he  would,  by  accepting  the  offer,  have  shown  himself 
truly  patriotic.  He  did  not  advance  the  prosperity  of  Ireland 
by  his  presence  here ;  rather  the  reverse.  He  was  a  poor 
speaker,  a  pnrblind  patriot,  and  as  ignorant  of  the  actual  pro- 
portion and  mutual  bearing  of  ciirrent  events  as  a  boarding- 
school  miss.  But  withal  he  was  simple,  earnest,  and  single- 
minded  ;  and  simplicity,  earnestness,  and  single-mindedness  are 
qualities  so  rare  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  we  can  ill  spare 
John  Martin. 

Apr.  u.— "  The  1^6  House,  in  anticipation  of  the  double  attrac-  ' 
^"ta^^  tion  of  the  statement  on  the  Budget  and  of  a 
lug  In  pi^on."  controversy  in  which  the  Premier  and  Kenealy 
might  be  engaged,  was  densely  crowded,  floor 
and  galleries  being  alike  filled.  That  one  featnre  in  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  evening  would  not  be  lacking  was  assured 
shortJy  before  four  o'clock,  when  Kenealy  entered  and  took  his 
seat,  as  far  from  the  door  as  the  limits  of  the  chamber  would 
permit.  Usually  he  has  sat  just  behind  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  Last  night  he  took  up  a  position  on  the  seat 
beyond,  and  still  more  distant  from  the  door.  Without  notable 
exception  all  the  members  of  the  Government,  and  also  ri^t 
hon.  gentlemen  who  formed  the  late  Administration,  were  early 
in  their  places.  Of  the  latter  Gladstone  was  one  of  the  last  to 
arrive,  taking  hb  seat  as  usual  at  the  obscurer  end  of  the  front 
Opposition  bench,  next  to  Bright. 

The  Premier  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  petition  presented  from  Prittiewell  be  read  at 
the  table.  This  done,  the  Premier  described  the  nature  of 
the  petition,  which  he  observed  mi^t,  if  any  member  desired, 
be  read  by  the  Clerk.  With  respect  to  passages  of  the  document 
which  alleged  dishonest  and  corrupt  motives  on  the  pi^  of  the 
judges,  he  would  not  have  been  inclined  to  pat  too  strict  an 
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interpretation  on  them,  supposiDg  they  had  been  distiDct,  not 
Txgne,  and  supposing  the  member  who  presented  the  petition 
were  prepared  to  support  its  prayer.  It  was  the  concludiuff 
portion  of  the  petition,  which  called  upon  the  House  to  take 
measures  for  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  the 
grave  feature  in  it.  The  question  was  one  of  privilege,  "  a 
serioDs  and  deliberate  attack  on  the  freedom  of  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons."  Whether  such  an  attack  was  made  by 
mobs  or  by  monarchs  did  not  make  much  difference.  It  was  a 
matter  that  could  not  be  passed  over  by  the  HonsOj  and  accord- 
ingly he  moved  that  the  order  that  the  petition  should  lie  upon 
the  table  be  rescinded. 

Loud  cheers  endorsed  this  proposal,  and  amid  the  demon- 
stration Colonel  Maldns,  who  had  presented  the  petitioUj  rose, 
and  in  the  frankest  possible  manner  explained  how  he  had  got 
himself  and  the  House  into  such  a  difficulty.  Just  before 
Easter  one  of  his  constituents  had  written  to  him,  and  asked 
whether  he  would  present  a  petition  for  the  release  "of  that 
unhappy  nobleman  now  lauguishing  in  prisoD,"  meaning  the 
convict  Orton,  at  Dartmoor.  This  he  consented  to  do,  and  had 
done  without  very  carefully  studying  the  document,  and  he 
now  expressed  his  great  r^ret  for  the  circumstance.  It  was 
after  eight  o'clock,  and  Budget  night  too,  before  the  motion 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  House,  having  been  already  detained 
long  past  the  dinner  hour,  immediately  emptied,  something  less 
than  iifty  members  remaining  to  hear  the  statement  on  the 
Budget.  To  this,  perhaps  the  smallest  audience  which  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  addresged  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, Northcote  disclosed  the  secrets  of  his  Second 
Budget. 

Apr.  Ml  -  Tbe  M'Cullagh  Torrens  has  just  risen  to  state  his 
m^^M.'""  views  on  army  oi^anisation.  The  member  for 
Finsbory  is  an  undoubted  power  in  the  House. 
Bnt  unless  the  for>reacbing  dominion  of  commonplace  be  re- 
cognised it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  secret  of  bis  influence.  It 
is  true  he  is  able  to  state  familiar  truths  with  an  impressive- 
nesB  not  given  to  every  man.  For  example,  one  possibly  has 
a  dint  recollection  of  having  before  heard  warnings  against  the 
evil  or   danger  of  procrastination.     But  never  was  the  truth 
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brought  home  with  Buch  impressive  force  as  it  was  to  tlioae 
in  the  Hoose  of  CommoDs  who  heard  Torrens  to-night.  He 
hiifi  many  special  personal  qualifications  for  his  calling.  'Hiere 
is  a  sad,  sorrowfal  look  abont  his  visage,  that  speaks  of 
mach  soul- wrestling  before  these  truths  were  seared  apon 
his  heart.  There  is  as  he  speaks  a  something  in  bis  profile 
which  recalls  that  of  an  elderly  parrot  who  has  atteaided  many 
fnnerala 

Newdegate  is  a  mournful  personage.  But  bis  melancholy 
has  withal  a  certain  vigour,  and  he  can  on  occasion  show  that 
sorrow  has  not  sapped  his  bones.  If  we  say  that  Newdegate  is 
the  Melancholy  Jaques  of  the  House  and  Torrens  is  its  Jeremiah, 
we  shall  get  as  nearly  as  possible  exact  parallels  of  their  varied 
mamfestations  of  prevailing  woe.  But  sometimes  gleams  of 
hmnour  break  through  the  cloud  (£  his  anguish,  aod  he  is 
well  known  in  Warwickshire  as  one  of  the  straightest  riders 
that  ever  followed  the  bounds,  while  Torrens  never  doffs  his 
sables  for  scarlet  coat  or  other  flippery.  To  the  charm  of  this 
manner  he  adds  the  possession  of  a  voice  whose  tones  alternate 
between  a  disocffdant  shriek  and  a  whisper  that  makes  the 
very  flesh  creep. 

"  The  way  to  keep  the  peace  is  to  let  your  neigbboors  see 
that  you  are  able  to  go  to  vrar." 

That  is  a  sentence  from  his  speech  to-night.  It  may  be 
objected  that  there  is  nothing  fresh  either  in  the  idea  or  the 
expresBion,  the  two  having  been  in  their  wedded  state  familiar 
ever  since  Napoleon  was  First  Consul  of  France.  Ah  I  but 
you  did  not  hear  Torrens  say  it  to-night,  banning  with 
the  whisper  and  ending  vrith  the  shriek,  the  while  he  leaned 
across  the  bench  before  him  and  shook  his  forefinger  at  the 
awed  group  of  members  who  sit  below  the  gangway  on  the 
Ministerial  side. 

Apr.  n.  -  The  Gladstone  and  Bright  both  spoke  this  afternoon 
Boruis  BOi.  p^  Osborne  Moigan's  Burial  Bill ;  the  first  early, 
the  other  late.  Apart  from  the  conception  and  spirit  of  his 
speech,  Bright  has  not  spoken  so  well  since  his  return  to  Farlia- 
ment  after  bis  long  illness.  Hitherto,  when  he  has  addressed  the 
House,  it  has  been  vntii  a  feebleness  of  voice,  a  nervooBness  of 
manner,  and  even  a  hesitancy  of  speech,  that  made  sad  those 
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who  Temembered  the  ctghts  whaoj  like  a  strongs  maa  armed,  he 
kept  the  Honee  in  thrall.  Up  to  to^y  he  had  not  this 
BesBioD  raised  his  voice  above  the  low  yet  aadible  pitch  of 
conversation,  and  whilst  speaking  he  has  stood  immobile,,  with 
one  hand  resting  on  the  table.  This  afternoon  there  was  the  old 
famiUar  ring  in  Itis  voice,  and  with  the  more  animated  manner 
cimie  back  the  few  dEEective  gestures  with  which  be  was  wont  to 
emphasise  his  speech. 

He  accidentally  made  an  effective  point  by  a  momentary  lack 
cf  a  word  he  was  in  search  of.  Dealing  with  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Scotland,  he  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  grave- 
yards in  that  country  are  not  specially  set  apart  by  episcopal 
sanction. 

"  Well,  bnt  hon.  gentlemen  oppoeite  will  get  np  and  say 
that  in  Scotland  their  gromid  is  not — is  not — what  do  they 
call  it  ? "  he  added,  sharply  taming  to  the  gentleman  just 
behind  him. 

"  CouBCctated,"  replied  Gladstone,  who  happened  to  be  Uw 
gentleman  addressed. 

" Is  not  consecrated,"  Bright  continued,  amid  laughter 

and  loud  cheering  from  the  Liberal  benches. 

The  division  took  place  immediately  after  this  speech,  and 
the  result  showing  a  majority  of  14  against  the  Bill,  in  a  Houae 
of  482  members,  was  hailed  with  protracted  cheering  from  the 
Opposition. 

By  an  odd  coincidence,  Gladstone,  of  whom  it  has  not  been  a 
complaint  that  he  lacked  animation  when  addressing  the  House, 
was  singularly  lifeless  and  dull.  Probably  the  aspect  of  the 
House  had  something  to  do  with  his  humonr,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  an  audience  of  some  forty  members,  with  Sir  John 
Holker  as  sole  representative  of  a  great  Ministry,  ia  not  a 
epeotacle  calculated  to  rouse  a  man  to  the  passion  of  eloquence. 
Gladstone  might  have  waited  for  three  or  four  hours,  as  Bright 
did,  and  he  would  then  have  found  the  inspiration  of  a 
crowded  House.  But  he  bad  an  engagement  elsewhere,  and 
having  also  a  speech,  he  delivered  the  latter  in  oonversational 
fashion,  holding  his  walking-stick  in  bis  hand  by  way  of 
protest  against  the  supposition  that  he  was  making  a  speech, 
and  wearing  one  of  those  curiously  old  and  ill-fitting  gloves 
he  affects. 
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Apr.  a.  —  Ht.  The  first  order  of  the  daj  was  for  going  inbi 
^Srf  SxiX  Committee  on  the  Peace  Preaervation  (Ireland) 
Bill,  a  proposal  which  Biggar  met  by  a  hostile 
amendment.  Having  fortified  himself  with  a  large  collection 
of  papers  and  blue  books,  he  began  to  speak  at  five  o'clock, 
and  by  eight  had  talked  out  of  the  House  every  member  save 
eight,  two  of  whom  were  fast  asleep.  The  purport  of  his  speech 
was  very  difficult  to  make  out,  his  remarks  being  broken  up  by 
the  reading  of  long  extracts  from  notes  of  evidence  taken  in 
various  places  on  divers  subjects.  One  pleasant  little  interlude 
was  afforded  by  his  reading  through  from  preamble  to  echedule  a 
long  Act  of  Parliament. 

A  few  minutes  after  eight  the  Speaker's  attention  was 
called  to  the  numbers  present,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
a  count.  Considerable  sensation  was  created  by  the  spectacle 
of  Biggar  hastily  collecting  his  papers  together,  picking  up 
his  glass  of  water,  and  fleeing  towards  the  door.  His  progress 
was  arrested  by  Sir  Joseph  M'Kenna  when  he  had  got  as  fer 
as  the  Serjeant-at-Arms'  chair,  and  an  animated  conversation 
took  place.  Apparently  Biggar  was  arguing  that  if  he  went 
away  it  would  reduce  by  one  the  chance  of  a  House  being  made, 
whilst  Sir  Joseph  pointed  out  that  if  a  House  were  made,  and 
Biggar  was  not  in  his  place,  the  Speaker  would  call  upon  some 
one  else,  and  the  conclusion  of  Biggar's  remarks  would  thus  be 
lost.  'Whatever  was  the  ai^ument  need,  it  prevailed  over  Biggar's 
earlier  impulse  towards  flight,  and  he  returned;  bringing  his 
sheaves  of  paper  with  him,  and  also  the  glass  o£  water. 

The  great  inflnx  of  members  in  response  to  the  bell  that  sig- 
nalled the  "  count "  showed  that  the  Government  had  profited 
by  the  experience  of  the  night  when  the  second  reading  of  the 
Peace  Preservation  Bill  was  moved,  and  were  not  again  to  be 
caught  napping.  Between  sixty  and  seventy  members  flocked 
in,  and  it  could  be  seen  through  the  opened  doors  that  the  lobby 
was  thronged.  The  sitting  was  accordingly  resumed,  and  Biggar, 
refreshed  by  the  few  minutes  of  rest,  returned  to  the  reading  of 
the  evidence.  His  voice,  never  very  clear,  had  unmistakably 
begun  to  fail  him,  and  at  a  quarter  to  nine  the  Speaker,  rising  to 
order,  called  his  attention  to  the  rale  that  required  members 
to  address  the  chair,  "  and,"  he  added,  "  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  member  have  not  reached  me  for  some  time  past." 
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"  Well,  sir,  I'll  come  across,"  replied  Big^r,  taking  up  his 
glass  of  water,  croflsiog  the  gangwajr,  and  walking  up  the  empty 
passage  behind  the  front  Opposition  bench. 

Hia  voice,  however,  got  weaker  and  weaker,  and  though 
there  remained  nnread  at  least  twenty  pages  of  the  bulky  blue- 
book  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  sat  down  at  Bve  minutes  to  nine 
o'clock,  having  occupied  the  time  of  the  House  for  four  hoars 
leas  ten  minutes. 

At  midnight  O'Leary  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate, 
a  proposition  Disraeli  good-humouredly  combated.  O'Gormau 
immediately  followed  the  Premier,  but  though  hie  interposition 
was  welcomed  by  a  loud  cheer,  he  contented  himself  with  the 
hare  declaration  of  his  intention  to  support  the  motion  for  the 
adjournment.  Hartington  su^ested  that  as  the  House  had  had 
the  patience  to  listen  to  Biggar  for  four  hours,  it  might  perhaps 
be  inclined  to  sit  for  some  hours  longer,  to  give  Irish  members 
an  opportunity  of  saying  what  they  had  at  heart  to  say — a  sug- 
gestion endorsed  by  general  cheering.  Butt  supporting  the 
motion  for  the  adjournment,  the  House  divided,  and  the  motion 
was  n^i[atived  by  245  votes  against  63.  On  the  announcement 
of  the  figures,  O'Gorman  rose,  and  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
House.  He  took  the  opportunity  of  informing  Parliament,  and 
acquainting  the  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  G-ovem- 
ment,  that  if  the  hberties  o£  hia  country  were  to  be  destroyed  by 
a  despotic  and  insolent  majority,  "  those  liberties,"  he  repeated 
in  a  profound  voice,  "  those  liberties  shall  die  hard." 

Disraeli  said  after  the  tragic  declaration  they  had  just  heard, 
the  House  would  probably  not  be  in  a  position  to  continue 
the  debate,  and  accordingly,  the  Major  having  with  eome  diffi- 
culty been  induced  to  withdraw  bis  motion  for  the  adjournment 
of  the  House,  on  the  clear  understanding  that  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate  should  be  agreed  to,  the  latter  course  was  adopted, 
it  being  twenty  minutes  past  one  in  the  morning. 

Apr.a— Kone*.  Housc  Crowded  to-night  to  hear  Kenealy  move 
YaOga^  **'*  for  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  judges  in  the  Tichbome  case.  He 
b^an  by  explaining  that  be  had  moved  for  a  Boyal  Commission 
rather  than  a  Select  Committee  because  he  had  grave  doubts  of 
the  possibility  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  coming  to 
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a  fair  decision,  seeing  that  they  were  so  hopelessly  prejudiced. 
Next  be  made  it  ol^ar  that  he  had  not  been  moved  to  take  the 
prominent  part  he  had  asBumed  in  the  cause  by  any  wonderful 
admiration  of  his  late  client.  During  the  course  of  tlie  trial 
he  had  made  so  secret  of  the  fact  that  "  the  man  "  was  no  hero 
to  him.  He  had  undertaken  the  office  of  advocate  aa  a  matter 
of  duty,  and  if  he  had  declined  it  he  would  have  been  a  traitor 
to  every  principle  of  right  and  every  principle  of  honour.  He 
did  not  intend  to  re-try  the  Tichbome  case  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  nor  did  he  intend  to  go  into  all  the  technicalities 
of  the  law  of  the  case.  That,  he  added,  amid  loud  laughter, 
he  would  leave  to  any  little  pettifogging  lawyer  who  mi^t 
follow  him. 

After  this  exordium  he  proceeded  to  dwell  upon  the  popular 
agitation  which,  he  showed,  commencing  at  the  period  when  after 
the  trial  in  the  Nisi  Prius  Court  the  Claimant  went  through 
the  country  and  was  received  as  if  he  were  an  emperor  or  a 
king,  had  risen  like  a  mountain  stream,  and  had  now  grown  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  mountain  torrent  that  rolled  over  all  the 
land,  and  had,  incidentally,  placed  the  present  Government  in 
power  and  banished  Gladstone  and  his  Ministry  from  the 
Treasury  Bench.  After  stating  some  grounds  of  alleged 
resemblance  between  "  the  cases  of  Cochrane  and  Tichborne," 
he  proceeded,  notwithstanding  his  promise  not  to  re-try  the 
case,  to  state  "  a  tew  reasons "  why  he  believed  the  Claimant 
was  Tichborne.  There  was  some  laughter  when  he  slowly  and 
impressively  stated  as  the  first  reason  for  his  belief  that  "  a  more 
perfect  gentleman  in  manner  than  Tichborne  never  crossed  the 
drawing-room."  But  this  was  instantly  repressed,  and  the 
House  listened  with  patience  to  the  familiar  story  of  Lady 
Ticbbome's  recognition  of  "  her  son,"  and  to  a  minute  examine 
tion  of  the  Claimant's  hair,  at  various  stages  of  his  progress 
from  Australia  to  Milbauk.  Encouraged  by  the  laughter 
which  a  personal  hit  at  Lowe  drew  from  members  below  tilie 
gangway  on  the  Ministerial  side,  he  entered  upon  a  bantering 
attack  upon  the  party  amongst  whom  he  stood,  and  gave  them 
some  advice  as  to  their  future  conduct,  which  fell  rather  flat. 

The  House  slightly  thinned  during  a  wearisome  review  of 
the  Fittendreigh  forgeries,  and  Sir  John  Coleridge's  allied 
guilty  knowledge  of  them.      Attention  was  momentarily  re- 
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aroiued  by  the  reading  tA  a  letter  dated  14th  November,  1873, 
which,  he  said,  the  Claiinaat  had  personally  addressed  to  G-lad^ 
stone,  then  Prime  Minister,  protesting  a^inst  the  appointment 
of  Coleridge  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justiceship,  "  That  letter,"  he 
gravely  added  amid  suppressed  laughter,  "  failed  to  produce  any 
effect,  and  Coleridge  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  judgeship." 
A  reference  to  a  statement  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  S. 
Morley  brought  up  that  member  with  the  emphatic  declaration 
that  it  was  "perfectly  untrue."  The  Speaker  pointed  out  that 
it  would  be  open  to  Morley  to  make  any  statement  he  pleased 
when  Kenealy  had  finished.  Eeuealy,  who  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment  had  got  out  on  to  the  gangway  and  was  re-called 
by  cries  of  "  Order ! "  quietly  observed  that  whether  it  was 
true  or  false  was  a  matt^  for  the  hon.  member  to  settle  with 
his  oonstituenta. 

At  twenty  nunutes  past  six  Kenealy,  summing  up  some  of 
the  ressona  why  the  Royal  Commission  he  aaked  for  should  be 
granted,  gave  the  general  impression  that  he  had  reached  the 
close  of  bis  address,  an  impreasion  confirmed  by  his  turning 
round  and  arranging  his  papers  as  if  about  to  resume  his  seat. 
But  it  turned  out  that  he  was  only  about  to  approach  what  he 
called  tiie  second  part  of  his  case,  namely,  the  conduct  of  the 
judges  at  the  trial  at  bar.  He  dwelt  upon  this  at  some  length, 
alleging  a  long  series  of  instances  of  the  hostile  feeling  of  the 
presiding  judge  towards  his  client,  and  characterising  his  chai^ 
to  the  jury  as  "the  most  one-sided  summing  up  he  had  ever 
heard.''  At  twenty  minutes  to  eight  he  concluded  his  address 
without  any  attempt  at  peroration,  having  spoken  for  three 
hours  less  five  minutes  before  a  perfectly  silent  and  attentive 
audience. 

Whalley  seconded  the  motion  for  a  Royal  Commission, 
and  the  qnestion  being  put,  the  Attomey-Gteneral  rose  to 
reply.  Morley,  however,  claimed  precedence  on  a  personal 
question,  and  this  being  conceded,  he  repeated  with  circum- 
stimce  his  emphatic  deni^  of  Kenealy's  statement  that  he 
(Morley)  had  told  some  of  his  constituents  at  Bristol  that  Sir 
John  Coleridge  did  not  believe  that  the  Claimant  was  Arthur 
Orton.  Aocrther  of  the  statements  reUedupon  by  the  Frittlewell 
and  other  petitioners  was  disposed  of  by  Milbank,  who  intro- 
duced some  warmth  into  the  proceedings  by  his  protest  against 
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the  nuuiner  in  which  Eeneal^  had  made  use  of  Mrs.  Milbmk's 
name  to  eapport  the  charge  against  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  A 
letter  read  from  Lord  Rivera  to  Kenealy  on  thia  subject  indicated 
that  there  was  a  split  in  the  Tichbome  camp— at  least.  Lord 
Rivers  intdmated  that  he  conld  not  reconcile  EenealT^s  conduct 
ia  this  matter  with  hia  notions  of  a  own  of  honour  and  a 
^rentleman. 

The  Attorney-General  replied  with  comparative  brevity, 
declaring  that  Kenealy  had  shown  no  grouDds  for  the  grant- 
ing of  the  Royal  Commission  for  which  he  moved,  Whalley 
made  a  long  and  discursive  speech.  Henry  James  rose  from 
the  front  Opposition  bench,  and  delivered  an  elaborate  reply 
against  the  case  presented  by  Kenealy.  He  construed  the 
meaning  of  the  resolution  as  being  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  invited  as  a  grand  jury  to  return  a  true  bill  against 
the  judges,  a  result  which  he  ventured  to  characterise  as  an 
attack  upon  the  institution  of  trial  by  jury.  The  House  of 
Commons,  he  argued,  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  and  he 
challenged  Kenealy  to  cite  a  single  precedent  of  such  a  resolution 
as  he  had  submitted. 

Just  on  the  stroke  of  eleven  o'clock  Disraeli  b^an  in  a  some- 
what stiff  and  laboured  manner  to  criticise  the  speech  of  the 
member  for  Stoke.  But  as  he  proceeded  he  warmed  to  the 
subject,  abd  in  his  most  auimated  aod  effective  manner  ridiculed 
the  sort  of  evidence  and  argument  which  Keuealy  had  brought 
forward  in  support  of  his  charge  against  the  judges.  After 
passing  a  high  eulogium  on  the  character  and  ability  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  he  urged  that,  in  considering  his  lordship's  coudnct 
off  the  bench,  it  was  necessary  to  take  into  account  his  idiosyn- 
crasies. He  was  a  genial  and  social  man,  who  did  not  enter  a 
saloon  with  Rhadamantine  gravity.  And  he  asked,  amid  loud 
cheers,  were  the  casual  coDversatiacs  of  such  a  man  to  be  mode 
the  foundation  for  the  gravest  charges  brought  forward  in  one 
of  the  gravest  assemblies  in  the  world  ?  He  humorously  described 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  endeavours  to  fence  Mrs.  Milbank's 
questions  about  Lord  Rivers's  friends,  and  his  final  failure.  He 
recited  the  laughing  answer — "Tell  Lord  Rivers,  with  my  compli- 
ments, that  he  will  have  to  accompany  bis  friend  into  penal  ser- 
vitude"— and  then,  dropping  his  voice  to  its  profoundest  depth, 
and  stretching  out  bis  hands,  he  cried  in  scornful  tones — 
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"  For  this  all  England  is  agitated,  for  this  we  are  dancing 
upon  a  TolcanOj  for  this  the  morrow  is  big  with  fate,  and, 
perbape  this  House  may  never  assemble  again." 

Bright,  who  followed,  avowedly  devoted  himself  to  the  task 
of  addreeeing  the  crowd  outside,  who  were  accustomed  to  hear  the 
merits  of  the  Tichbome  trial  discussed  only  by  Kenealy  and  his 
friends,  and,  like  Disraeli,  he  was  loudly  cheered  on  resuming 
his  seat.  After  some  remarks  in  reply  from  Kenealy,  the  division 
was  called  at  twenty  minutes  past  twelve.  The  first  time  the 
question  waa  put  from  the  chair  Kenealy  alone  cried  "  Aye  I " 
On  the  question  being  repeated,  he  was  silent,  and  there  appeared 
a  prospect  of  the  resolutions  being  negatived  without  a  division. 
But  "Whalley  came  up  with  the  reserves,  and  persistently  calling 
out  "  Aye  ! "  the  House  was  cleared  for  a  division. 

During  the  interval,  and  before  the  question  was  put  ^ain, 
Whalley  and  the  member  for  Stoke  held  a  brief  conference,  the 
result  of  which  was  shown  by  their  both  calling  out  "  Aye " 
when  the  question  was  linally  put.  The  House  accordingly 
divided,  and  whilst  all  the  crowd  thronged  into  the  "  No " 
lobby,  considerable  anxiety  was  displayed  as  to  who  might  go 
with  the  "  Ayes."  A  group  of  members  assembled  at  the  head 
of  the  lobby,  and  presently  a  ringing  cheer  was  heard.  A  few 
seconds  later,  the  burly  figure  of  Major  O'Gorman  hove  in 
sight,  the  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman  cheerily  waving  his  hat 
in  response  to  the  applause  and  laughter. 

This  was  the  only  support  Kenealy  received,  and  when  Mr. 
Winn,  with  commendable  grammatical  accuracy,  announced 
that  "  the  Jye  to  the  right  is  one,  the  Noes  to  the  left  are  438," 
thexesult  was  greeted  with  loud  laughter,  in  which  the  Major, 
Kenealy,  and  everybody  else  heartily  joined. 

Apr.  s*.  -  The     O'Gorman  resumed  the  debate  on  the  motion  to 

tbriateniDK     ^  '"'^  Committee  on   the   Peace   Preservation 

iette».  (Ireland)  Act,     The  Major  was  loudly  cheered 

on  presenting  himself,  but  he  was,  particularly 

at  the  outset,  scarcely  bo  completely  master  of  the  House  as  he 

is  when,  according  to  his  custom,  he  speaks  nearer  the  mellower 

hours  of  midnight.     As  he  proceeded,  however,  he  wanned  to 

his  theme,  and  made  a  great  point  by  the  recital  of  an  anecdote 

about  "a  singularly  beautiful  girl,"  who  wanted  her  father  to 
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leare  hia  oountr^  house  io  Westmeath  and  go  and  live  in 
Dnbliii.  The  father,  who  was  fond  of  field  sporta,  declined  to 
move  to  the  town,  and  after  for  some  time  persisting  in  bis 
resolve,  he  began  to  receive  threatening  letters,  purporting  to 
come  from  the  Ribbonmen.  Still  he  would  not  go  ;  and  finally 
he  received  a  letter  "delineating  his  coffin."  Then  he  got 
frightened,  went  off  to  Dublin,  and  permanently  took  up  his 
residence  there.  In  a  short  time  the  daughter  married,  uid 
after  the  breakfast — for,  as  the  Major  added  parenthetically, 
"of  course  there  was  a  breakfaet" — the  girl  threw  her  arms 
round  her  father's  neck,  and  confessed  that  it  was  she  who 
had  written  all  those  letters,  and  had  "  delineated  her  father's 
coffin." 

From  this  story  the  Major  argued  that  threatening  letters 
were  myths  in  Ireland,  and  he  put  it  to  Disraeli,  as  "  the  fore- 
most man  in  the  world,"  whether  he  would  not  i<efuse  to  take 
over  a  legacy  like  this  "  from  those  blockheaded  Whigs."  The 
Major  did  not  leave  any  ambiguity  as  to  whom  he  m^^ht  mean 
by  this  phrase,  which  gained  considerable  effect  from  being 
delivered  in  a  thunderous  voice,  for  he  pointed  straight  down 
at  the  front  Oppoeition  beoch.  The  season  was  at  hand  for 
slaughtering  the  innocents. 

"  Let  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  I  beseech  him,  begin  by 
slaughtering  this  guilty  Bill,  l^e  altar  is  before  him,  let  him 
immolate  this  Bill."  With  which  remark  the  Major,  coming 
abruptly  to  a  conclusion,  resumed  his  seat. 

Apr.  n.-Bfggar  The  aftemoon  questions  over,  the  Speaker  was 
-'■piM  stnn-  jjj^jj^.  j^  g^ij  ^^  (jig  g^  motion,  that  of  Chaplin, 
with  respect  to  horses,  when  Biggar,  who  bad 
made  several  attempts  to  catch  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  eye, 
finally  succeeded,  and  created  a  profound  sensation  by  observing 
that  he  "believed  there  were  strangers  in  the  House."  This 
action,  utterly  unpresaged  by  notice,  and  absolutely  unexpected, 
was  received  in  dismayed  silence.  After  a  iew  seconds'  pause 
the  Speaker  rose,  and  said — 

"  Do  I  understand  that  the  hon.  member  for  Cavan  per- 
sists in  his  intention  of  noticing  strangers?" 

"  If  you  please,  Mr.  Speaker,"  repbed  Mr.  Biggar,  and  the 
House,  recovering  its  voice,  broke  £orth  in  a  lond  and  prolonged 
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groan,  amid  which  the  sound,  perhaps  unprecedented  is  the 
Hoose  of  Commons,  of  hieeing  wbs  heard  from  some  memhere 
below  the  gangway  on  the  Ministerial  side. 

"  la  that  case,"  rejoined  the  Speaker,  "  I  have  no  option 
bnt  to  order  that  BtraDgeis  should  withdraw." 

The  galleries  over  the  clock  happened  to  be  specially  crowded. 
In  the  Peers'  Gallery  were  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Talbot,  Lord  Lucan,  Xiord  Qrey  de  Wilton,  and 
other  peers,  attracted  by  the  debate  on  Chaphn's  motion.  The 
German  ambassador  occupied  a  seat  over  the  clock.  The  Prince, 
the  peers,  and  the  ambassador,  of  course,  came  under  the 
common  term  of  "strangers,"  and  met  the  common  fate.  The 
only  persons  other  than  members  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
House  were  the  ladies  in  the  cage  over  the  press  galleiy. 

As  soon  as  the  last  stranger  had  disappeared,  and  all  the 
doors  were  locked,  Disraeli  approached  the  table,  and  was 
received  with  a  loud  outburst  of  cheering.  The  Premier,  who 
did  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  strong  feeling  under  which  he 
laboured,  said  with  much  vehemence  that  there  might  be  occa- 
sions when  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  public  service  that  the 
rule  which  prohibited  the  presence  of  strangers  at  their  debates 
should  be  put  in  force.  But  he  very  strongly  reprobated  that 
rule  being  exercised  simply  to  gratify  the  caprice  o£  a  single 
member.  The  House  of  Commons  was,  possibly  with  the 
fewest  exceptions,  an  assemblage  of  gentlemen,  and  he  trusted 
that  whatever  political  changes  might  take  place  it  would  so 
remain.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  course  taken  by 
the  member  for  Cavan  was  discreditable.  Fortunately  the  rules 
of  the  House  left  in  his  hands  a  means  of  combating  such  a 
capricious  action,  and  he  should  avail  himself  of  them  by 
moving  that  the  order  which  required  strangera  to  withdraw 
during  the  debate  should  be  suspended  for  to-night. 

This  proposal  was  greeted. with  loud  cheers,  renewed  when 
Hartington  seconded  the  motion,  observing  that  he  could  not  see 
upon  what  grounds  or  upon  what  pretext  Biggar  had  taken  the 
action.  Newd^at«,  whose  Monastic  and  Conventual  Bill  stood 
first  on  the  orders,  said  he  was  one  of  the  Select  Committee  ap- 
pointed several  sessions  ago  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  this 
rale,  and  had  voted  for  its  retention.  He  now  appeared  much 
shaken  in  his  conviction  of  it«  desirability,  and  solemnly  asked 

O  »  ■  /-I 
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Biggar  "  why  he  had  put  it  in  action."  Thus  adjured,  Biggar 
vose,  and  in  a  hurried,  scarcely  coherent  manner,  explained  that 
the  course  he  had  taken  was  simply  and  purely  in  "  the  interests 
of  the  Press,"  Sullivan  had  given  notice  of  his  intention  to 
"  see  strangers,"  but  he  had  withdrawn  it  at  the  instance  of 
Hartington.  Dillwyn  had  now  withdrawn  the  motion  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  and  so  Biggar  had  stepped  into  the  breach. 
He  now,  amid  loud  groans  and  other  vocal  signs  of  dissent  and 
disapprobation,  in  shrill  tones  declared  that  he  would  "  do  it 
every  night."  DQIwyn  explained  that  he  had  not  withdrawn 
his  amendment,  but  had  simply  postponed  it  for  a  moment, 
"and,"  he  added,  "unless  the  House  in  the  meantime  comes  to 
some  satisfactory  conclusion,  I  shall  certsiinly  bring  it  on." 

Dodson  suggested  that  as  Bi^ar  had  declared  his  intention 
of  pursuing  a  similar  course  on  each  succeeding  evening,  it 
might  be  well  to  extend  the  terms  of  the  resolution  before  the 
House  by  adding  the  words  "  until  further  notice,"  Bryan, 
rising  from  the  ranks  of  the  Home  Rule  party,  indignantly,  and 
amid  renewed  cheering,  repudiated  any  connection  with  Biggar 
in  this  matter. 

"  I  think,"  said  Bryan  in  a  loud  voice,  "  that  a  man  should 
be  a  gentleman  &rst  and  a  patriot  after,"  a  sentiment  which 
drew  forth  a  fresh  burst  of  cheering. 

Bowyer  and  Brooks  having  also  washed  their  hands  of  any 
connection  with  Biggar,  Bonayne  said  he  thought  there  had 
been  repudiation  enough,  and  he,  for  one,  would  stand  by 
Biggar.  Fay  also,  though  in  a  less  emphatic  manner,  defended 
his  colleague,  laying  stress  on  the  circumstance  that  Biggar 
had  not,  when  he  moved,  been  aware  of  the  presence  of  "an 
exalted  personage"  amongst  the  strangers.  Lowe  took  the 
opportunity  of  announcing  on  the  part  of  Hartington  that  he 
was  quite  prepared  to  carry  out  hia  pledge  to  bring  forward  a 
resolution  dealing  with  the  matter,  and  was  even  now  engaged  in 
considering  the  terms  of  it, 

The  motion  to  suspend  the  rule  excluding  strangers  from 
the  debate  was  then  put  from  the  chair,  and  was  met  with  a  loud 
and  general  shout  of  "  Aye  I "  Biggar  did  not  oppose  it,  and  it 
was  declared  carried.  The  Speaker  ordered  the  doors  to  be  thrown 
open,  and  the  members  of  the  Press  and  other  "  strangers  "  re- 
tm-nedj  amongst  the  first  to  enter  being  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
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had  Burreyed  the  scene  from  the  doorway  under  the  gallery. 
Prince  Christian  had  arrived  in  the  meantime,  and  now  took  his 
seat  with  the  rest  in  the  Peers'  gallery.  Chaplin  at  once  pro- 
ceeded with  his  motion,  by  which  he  desired  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  the  national  importance  of  taking  such 
steps  as  might  be  desirable  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of  "  the 
stock  of  horses  which  remains."  At  the  outset  he  observed  that 
a  more  uncalled  for,  a  more  unwarranted,  a  more  offensive  mode 
of  interrupting  business  than  that  from  which  they  had  just 
suffered  he  did  not  remember. 

"The  hon.  member  for  Cavan,"  he  added  amid  cheers, 
"  appears  to  forget  that  he  is  now  admitted  to  the  society  of 
gentlemen  " — a  rebuke  at  which  Big^ar  audibly  chuckled. 

Ui^  3.— On  an-  ZHsracli  has  recently  rather  conspicuously  bent 
tio^^  ""**"  ^'^  energies  in  the  direction  of  pointedly  an- 
swering questions  put  to  him  from  all  quarters 
of  the  House,  and  his  rising-  has  come  to  be  looked  forward  to 
with  intense  interest  by  a  body  of  gentlemen  of  whom  it  might 
sometimes  be  thought  that  their  dearest  wish  in  life  was  to  be 
amused.  Hia  answer  the  other  night  to  a  question  put  to  him 
about  the  relations  between  Germany  and  Belgium  was  very 
good,  except  that  the  joke  was  manufactured  on  exactly  the  same 
lines  as  were  used  for  the  one  with  which  be  turned  aside  a  ques- 
tion put  a  week  earlier  on  the  relations  between  Belgium  and 
Germany.  In  cases  like  these  the  Premier  begins  by  gravely 
repeating  the  terms  of  the  question.  Next  he  proceeds  to  criticise 
their  construction,  and  to  hint  that  they  are  not  so  precise  as  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  discussed  requires.  Having  thus 
given  importance  to  the  question  by  a  display  of  anxiety  that 
there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  its  bearings,  he  in  his 
most  solemn  manner  heaps  together  in  a  sonorous  sentence  all 
the  biggest  words  that  occur  to  him  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  having  by  these  tricks  led  the  House  up  to  a  pitch  of 
expectation  that  an  important  declaration  is  about  to  be  made,  he 
suddenly  drops  his  voice,  quickens  his  utterance,  and  attains  an 
absurd  anti-climax  by  the  enunciation  of  some  rounded  period  sig- 
nifying nothing. 

Ward  Hunt  rather  affects  Lowe's  mannerism  in  answering 
questions ;  but,  owing  to  difference  in  mental  calibre,  where  Lowe 
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was  sDAppish  and  witty,  Ward  Hunt  is  only  snappish  and  rude. 
Sclster- Booth,  when  answering  a  question,  suggests  the  image 
of  a  fountain  discharging  a  stream  of  water.  He  always  stands 
in  exactly  the  same  position,  with  a  piece  of  paper  in  his  ri^ht 
hand,  his  body  erect,  head  slightly  thrown  back,  faee  absolutely 
expresaionless,  and  flow  of  words  copious  and  fluent.  Gathome 
Hardy  replies  seriously,  and  very  often  with  point.  John 
Manners  takes  an  exceedingly  plain,  not  to  say  feeble,  view 
of  matters  brought  under  his  notice,  and  does  not  always  succeed 
in  impressing  the  House  with  the  conviction  that  he  knows 
something  about  them. 

But  the  most  delightful  answerer  of  questions,  as  far  as 
manner  is  concerned,  is  the  First  Commissioner  of  Worls. 
Lord  Henry  Lennox  finds  his  seat  at  the  obscurer  end  c£  the 
Treasury  bench,  and  when  the  bench  is  crowded,  as  it  naturally 
is  at  question  time,  he  has  quit«  a  long  and  difficult  journey  to 
accomplish  before  he  emei^s  into  full  view  at  the  table.  He 
comes  up  with  a  refreshing  briskness,  skirting  the  ponderous 
person  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  with  a  little  skip  that 
is  not  the  only  thing  to  remind  one  of  Lord  Dundreary,  and 
gracefully  laying  his  hat  on  the  table,  begins  his  reply  always  in 
exactly  the  same  terms,  which  are  too  evidently  modelled  upon 
the  form  of  correspondence  prepared  for  use  in  Government 
ofGces. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  sir:  in  reply  to  the  question  of  my  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Mid  London,  I  have  to  state  that — " 

It  is  a  peculiarity  which  Henry  Lennox  shares  with  perh^ta 
five  other  men  in  the  House,  that  he  can  refer  to  members  sittings 
in  all  parts  of  the  House  as  hishon.  or  right  hoa.  Jrtend.  Such  a 
pleasant  circumstance  is  the  natoral  result  of  au  invariably  frank 
and  courteous  manner  of  speech.  The  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  not  only  makes  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  matters 
which  are  from  time  to  time  brought  under  his  notice  at  the 
question  hour,  but  he  succeeds  in  conveying  his  o£Scial  views  and 
iatontione  thereon  in  a  modest,  clear,  intelligent,  and  courteous 
way. 
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^riiament  and  the  Vnm — The  Major  m  Aristides — Gbdstone  roosed — HcCutby 
Downing  rebuked — Doa  Quixote,  M.F. — The  Major  tries  to  "make  a 
Home" — Sir  Cbarlea  Adderley  and  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill — Total 
Coll^iae — Diiraeli's  Decline — l4w;en  in  Parbaiiieiit — A  County  Member— 
Parliomeiilary  Jeatera. 

Mari.— p&rUa-  £arly  in  the  Session  Cliarles  Lewis,  who  came 
ra^aod  the  j^  ^^^  the  new  Parliament  for  Londonderry, 
achieved  muoh  personal  notoriety  by  bringing  the 
[trinters  of  the  Times  and  tlie  Daily  2feto»  to  the  bar  of  the 
House,  on  a  charge  of  breach  of  privilege  in  eonnection  with 
reporting  the  proceedings  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Foreign 
Loans.  After  some  insignificant  proceedings  the  printers  were 
b^;ged  to  go  away,  and  the  incident  dropped.  But  it  raised  the 
bnming  question  of  the  relations  of  the  Fress  and  Parliament, 
and  led  to  a  series  of  lamentable  scenes,  of  which  Bi^;ar's  esca- 
pade the  other  night  is  a  sample.  To-night  Hartington  brought 
torw^^  a  series  of  resolutions  designed  to  set  the  relations  of  the 
Parliament  towards  the  Press  upon  a  more  modern  common-sense 
footing  than  they  were  left  by  the  still  unrepealed  standing 
order  which  makes  it  a  breach  of  privilege  to  report  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House.  In  the  coarse  of  an  erudite  speech 
Hartingtoa  observed  that  by  keeping  on  their  books  a  rule 
which  ignored  the  presence  of  an  agency  to  which  members  and 
the  public  were  alike  greatly  indebted,  they  were  placing  them- 
selves in  a  false  position.  The  resolution  he  submitted  formed 
rather  a  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  House  than  an  alteration  of 
the  law  which  related  to  the  relations  of  Parliament  and  the 
Press. 

Mitchell  Henry  was  able  to  speak  in  the  most  hopeful 
manner  of  the  possibility  of  Biggar's  ultimately  "conforming 
himself  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  House,"  and  hop^  that  the  House 
would  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  what  had  lately  taken  place, 
and  would  refrain  from  "  legislating  in  a  panic."  Amid  many 
evidences  of  impatience,  he  sketched  a  plan  of  reform  in  the 
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reporting  of  tte  debates,  the  main  feature  of  which  waa  that 
there  was  to  be  an  official  reporter  who,  sitting  lu  the  Hoase 
all  night,  was,  single-handed,  to  take  a  verbatim  report  of  the 
debates,  which  report  was  to  be  published  in.  extmto  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nation,  and,  Henrj  said,  the  newspapers  wonld 
compile  from  this  volume  such  report  as  they  desired  to  give  I 

An  amusing  scene  occurred  towards  the  close  of  his  remarks. 
"  I  have  shown  clearly,"  he  said,  whereupon  a  loud  shout  of 
"No,"  buret  forth.  "  I  have  shown  clearly,"  he  repeated,  and 
again  the  meny  shout  of  "  No,  no,"  responded.  He  gallantly  stuck 
at  it  for  some  minutes ;  but  in  the  end  numbers  prevailed,  and 
before  he  was  allowed  to  proceed  he  was  fain  to  modify  his  state- 
ment, and  put  it  that  he  had  "  endeavoured  "  to  show  clearly. 

Disraeli  said  when  he  had  been  asked  by  Sullivan  to  take 
up  this  matter  he  had  declined,  because  he  had  not  felt  qualified 
to  deal  with  a  subject  which  had  baffled  pereons  more  competent 
than  himself  to  grapple  with  it.  What  Mitchell  Henry  and 
Newdegate  wanted  was,  he  said,  amid  prolonged  laughter, 
"a  Speech  Preservation  Act."  He  was  not  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  proposal,  and  as  &r  as  the  general  question  raised 
bj  Hartington's  motion  was  concerned,  he  was  of  the  opinion 
that  after  all  the  difficulty  was  not  so  real,  and  that  when 
it  did  arise,  the  House  had  within  its  grasp  a  sufficient 
means  for  its  prompt  and  ready  removal.  Lowe  cauaticallj 
illustrated  the  benefits  of  the  system  which  the  Premier 
bad  lauded  by  citing  the  recent  case  of  breach  of  privilege, 
in  which,  he  said,  the  representatives  of  two  journals  had 
been  dragged  to  the  bar  of  the  House  by  a  process  tmknown 
elsewhere  in  the  country,  whilst  it  was  acknowledged  on  all 
hands  that  they  were  innocent  of  fault. 

Lowe,  who  had  been  loudly  cheered  by  the  Opposition 
throughout  his  speech,  was  followed  by  Gathome  Hardy.  But 
before  he  had  completed  hia  opening  sentence  Sullivan  rose,  and 
with  a  sweep  of  his  hand  towards  the  Press  GaUeiy  said — 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  espy  strangers  over  your  chair  I " 

Loud  and  repeated  cheering  from  the  Opposition  followed 
this  movement,  the  applause  being  renewed  again  and  again 
when  the  Speaker,  observing  that  be  "  had  no  alternative  but  to 
order  strangers  to  withdraw,"  gave  the  necessary  directions. 

This  waa  at  twenty  minutes  past  twelve,  and  the  Hoose  re- 
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mained  with  closed  doors  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  In  the  interim 
HartingtoQ  justified  the  course  Sullivan  had  taken,  while 
Gathome  Hardy  attempted  to  smooth  over  the  difficulty  by 
moving  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

The  Premier  had  said  the  difficulty  was  not  real,  and  when 
it  did  arise  the  House  could  promptly  deal  with  it.  And  here, 
peremptorily  closiog  the  mouth  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  and  up- 
setting the  whole  arrangement  of  the  House,  was  a  single  mem- 
ber demandiug  that  the  galleries  should  be  cleared.  No  swifter 
or  more  crashing  reply  was  ever  given  to  an  empty  ailment, 
nor  has  Parliament  ever  witnessed  a  speech  answered  with  such 
dramatic  effect. 

M»r  A-  —  The  All  afternoon  on  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing 
ibjcffMAriB.  jjiiL  The  Major,  who,  speaking  early  in  the 
afternoon,  had  not  the  crowded  audience  which 
usually  hanga  upon  his  utterances  in  the  House,  was  very 
emphatic  in  his  opposition  to  what  he  called  "  a  puny  Bill,  a  half- 
and-h^  measure."  That  in  assuming  this  decided  position  he 
was  not  free  from  personal  risk  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  to 
the  Hoose.  There  were,  he  said,  persons  who  "  called  themselves  " 
bis  constituents,  who  had  not  hesitated  to  threaten  him  with 
their  opposition  when  he  presented  himself  for  re-election. 

"  Let  it  be  so,"  added  the  Major,  with  simple  dignity.  "The 
Athenians  ostracised  Aristides.  I  am  ready  to  be  ostracised  by 
my  conntrymen  for  a  similar  reason." 

MfT  T.  —  oud-     Gladstone's  retirement  from  the  leadership  of  the 
atone  ro  Liberal  party  is  much  such  another  withdrawal 

from  the  conduct  of  affairs  as  the  captain  of  a  ship  effects  when 
he  turns  in  for  the  night.  The  first  mate  is  left  in  cbai^  of  the 
ship,  but  on  the  slightest  emergency  the  captain  ie  to  be  called. 
To-night  Gladstone  was  called  out  on  the  Budget  resolutions,  and 
came  up  fresher  and  more  vigorous  than  he  often  was  in  the 
more  recent  days  of  his  Dominal  command.  In  the  many  per- 
sonal encounters  which  have  passed  between  himself  and  Disraeli, 
it  has,  in  eight  cases  out  of  ten,  been  the  latter  who  was  the 
aggressor.  Gladstone  is  very  rarely  given  to  personal  attacks  in 
Parliament;  most  of  the  passages  that  will  be  best  remembered 
in  Disraeli's  history  are  personal  hits  at  his  adversaries  or  hia 
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political  friends — it  has  not  ^wajs  mattered  which,  as  the 
Marquis  of  Saliebnry  could  testify.  To-night  OladBtone,  perhaps 
unuBually  moved  by  the  Premieres  untold  iniqnity  in  propoang  a 
momiBg  Bittitig  for  the  diecneeion  of  a  financial  measure,  was 
very  lively  in  his  thrusts  at  "the  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
member  for  Buckinghamshire,"  as,  with  a  marked  avoidance  of 
the  ordinary  mode  of  referring  in  debate  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
he  pergisteotly  called  him. 

All  the  while  he  was  speaking  Disraeli  sat  furtively  glancing 
at  his  ancient  rival,  who  after  a  delusive  abdication  had  come 
back  again  to  the  very  steps  of  the  throne,  and  conclusively 
showed  to-night  that,  notwithstanding  the  leasing  of  his  town 
residence  and  the  sale  of  his  china,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  reckon 
without  him. 


u&7ia-Heou>  On  the  termination  of  the  labours  of  the  Com- 
ttr^wntag  ^n(^  pjj  jjj^  p^^^  Preservation  Bill,  McCarthy 
Downing  expressed  his  acknowledgments  of  the 
courtesy  with  which  the  debate  had  been  conducted  by  the 
Government.  It  seems  that  since  then  Biggar  and  O'Oorman, 
moved  by  a  common  impulse,  have  written  asking  by  what 
authority  he  made  such  a  statement  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
members  without  consulting  them.  Downing  now  proposed  to 
read  his  reply  to  O'Ghinnan,  whereupon  the  Major,  "rising  to 
order,''  demanded  that  his  letter  sbonld  he  read  too.  This  done. 
Downing  read  his  reply,  the  point  of  which  was  that  he  had  made 
the  acknowledgment  not  for  all  the  Irish  members,  but  for  some 
of  them.  Hereupon  the  Major  rose  again,  and  requested 
Downing  "to  read  his  answer  to  ^A<zMetter."  An  indefinite  vista 
of  letters  and  rejoinders  thus  opening  up,  a  protest  was  success- 
fully raised. 

Then  Bi^ar,  prefacing  his  rising  by  calling  out,  "A 
personal  statement,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Speaker,"  proceeded 
when  on  his  feet  to  observe  that  "in  justice  to  the  House  and 
himself,"  his  letter  to  Downing  should  be  read  "  vetbattim." 
The  strong  emphasis  laid  upon  the  second  syllable  of  the  word 
thus  spelled  gave  rise  to  a  hurst  of  laughter,  which  lasted  some 
time.  The  Speaker,  interposing,  ruled  that  Biggar  had  already 
exceeded  the  limit  of  debate,  and,  after  some  words  from 
Ronayne,  who  incidentally  likened  McCarthy  Downing  to   a 
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ooavict  at  the  gallows  and  hei  Majesty's  Mmisters  to  Calcnft, 
the  matter  dropped. 

Har  ts.  —  Dim  If  Whallej  had  lived  three  hundred  years  a^,  he 
Qaizote,  M.p.  might  hayg  realised  the  fancy  of  Cervantes,  and 
ridden  forth  with  helmet  on  head  and  lance  in  hand,  a  flesh-and- 
blood  Don  Quixote.  He  is  quite  as  addle-pated  as  the  immortal 
knight  of  La  Mancha,  and  is  scarcely  less  simple-hearted,  less 
chivalroos,  or  less  valorous.  Id  an  age  when  all  mankind  is 
striving  for  place  or  power  or  gold  or  fine  feathers,  Whalley  is  a 
person  who  should  be  cherished  and  dealt  tenderly  with.  All  his 
life  he  has  been  fighting  windmills,  bruising  himself  against  the 
stone  walls  of  the  mill,  and  being  battered  by  the  sails,  simply 
because  where  other  men  saw  windmills  be  beheld  "monstrous 
giants,"  and  held  with  Don  Quixote  that  he  would  be  "  doing 
God  good  service  to  remove  so  wicked  a  generation  oS  the  face  of 
the  earth."  It  has  been  in  vain  that  the  Sancho  Fanzas  of  tiie 
world  have  insisted  that  the  giants  were  only  windmills. 
Whalley  has  stead&istly  answered,  "If  thou  art  afraid,  get  thee 
aside  and  pray,  whilst  I  engage  with  them  in  fierce  and  unequal 
combat." 

Up  to  within  recent  years  it  was  the  priests  who  were  his 
monstrous  giants,  and  night  and  day  be  fonght  against  them, 
coming  up  smiling  time  after  time  when  he  had  been  knocked 
over  by  the  long  arms  of  ridicule  and  contempt.  He  had  his 
mission  committed  to  him,  and  be  performed  it ;  and  though 
we  may  smile  at  his  lack  of  sense,  let  ns  do  honour  to  his 
oonr^^  and  self-devotion.  A  fresh  evil  spirit  has  entered  into 
him  now,  and  his  last  state  threatens  to  be  sevenfold  worse 
than  his  first.  Twice  he  was  up  to-night;  once  with  a  long 
speech,  in  which,  patiently  facing  the  storm  of  laughter  and 
contumely  that  greeted  his  rising,  he  once  more  pleaded  the 
cause  of  "the  unhappy  man  now  in  Dartmoor  Prison." 

I  have  never  felt  inclined  to  laugh  at  "Whalley,  being  sad 
rather,  and  the  sentiment  is  deepened  when  I  see  this  preux 
chevalier  made  the  tool  of  so  contemptible  and  gross  a  creature 
as  Kenealy.  Whilst  the  "  member  for  Stoke  "  is  away  in  the 
provinces,  filling  his  pockets  with  the  coppers  of  tbe  working 
classes,  poor  Whalley  is  pulling  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for 
him  at  Westminster.      It  is  a  saddening  spectacle;  and   the 
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growing  signs  of  the  coming  end  are  welcome.  Bom  out  of  due 
season,  Whalley  may  not  be  a  Don  Quixote,  and  so  has  d^;enerat«<l 
into  a  Mr.  Dick.  Do  not  his  best  friends  think  the  time  has  come 
when  he  should  be  handed  over  to  the  care  of  Betsy  Trotwood  ? 

Jane  IT.  —  The  At  least  a  week  before  the  adjoumment  for  the 
"'"'■"make'"*  Whitsuntide  recess  the  figure  of  Major  CVGoriiian 
Hoiue.'  faded  from  the  House.     He  had  been  toiling  ter- 

ribly during  the  debates  on  the  Coercion  Act, 
walking  in  and  out  for  the  momentary  divisions  with  all  the 
tireless  vigour  of  an  elephant  in  its  native  jungle,  and  it  was  not 
strange  that  he  should  forestall  the  holidays.  To-night  he  has 
come  back,  and  the  House  smiles  f^in.  It  was  a  little  after 
eleven  o'clock,  and  Kenealy  was  on  bis  feet,  witb  a  large  sbeaf 
of  notes,  and  the  plainly  expressed  determination  to  make  a  long 
speech  on  introducing  a  Bill  for  triennial  Parliaments.  The 
House,  having  endured  on  Friday  an  oration  from  this  truculent 
and  empty  adventurer,  was  not  able  to  stand  another  day;  and 
so  with  one  accord  the  lai^  majority  walked  out,  leaving  a 
score  of  gentlemen  on  the  benches.  It  being  yet  early,  there  was 
a  large  attendance  of  members,  and  they  lingered  in  the  lobby  to 
watch  the  issue  of  the  pending  count.  Quite  a  throng  of  men  were 
standing  at  the  door,  laughing  and  chatting,  and  straining  their 
necks  to  look  into  the  House  without  catching  the  Speaker's  eye. 
A  count  was  called,  the  bells  carrying  the  news  to  the  utter- 
most nooks  of  the  building.  Suddenly  the  floor  of  the  lobby 
vibrated  to  a  well-known  tread,  the  doors  of  the  corridor  leading 
from  the  dining-room  were  thrown  back,  and  forth  came  the 
Major,  panting  and  puffing  and  glowing  with  the  consciousness 
of  a  great  purpose. 

Charging  among  the  crowd  that  stood  in  the  doorway,  the 
Major  scattered  them  right  and  left  as  if  they  were  ninepins.  In 
rain  they  tried  to  bar  the  way,  and  laughingly  urged  him  to  stay 
with  them.  His  brow  was  stem,  his  eye  beneath  flashed  like  a 
falchion  from  its  sheath,  and  answering  nothing,  he  pressed  for- 
ward, and  strode  into  the  House,  followed  by  a  ringing  cheer 
from  the  lobby.  It  was  a  forced  march,  a  dauntless  charge,  and 
a  plucky  dash  for  rescue.  Bat  it  availed  nothing,  Eenealy  was 
counted  out,  and  not  caring  to  face  the  jovial  throng  in  the  lobby, 
gathered  up  his  papers,  and  slunk  away  behind  the  Speaker's 
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ciuur,  leaving  the  air  purer,  and  giving  the  Major  an  opportunity 
of  instantly  serving  out  refreshment  to  the  rescue  party. 

JiuM  u.  —  air  "  Sir  Charles  Adderley  is  a  dull  man,"  Bright 
ler  iiDd^'tho  '*°'*  *^''^'  ^""^  words  were  rarely  better  mated. 
Uarchuitsup-  Sir  Charles  would  have  made  an  admirable 
country  gentleman  with  an  intelligent  steward 
to  manage  his  farms  and  sell  his  hay.  He  is  kind  of  heart,  up- 
right in  character,  excellent  in  intention,  and  assiduous  in  busi- 
ness. But  he  is  always  a  day  behind  the  world.  He  is  the  sort 
of  man  who,  if  a  joke  were  made  contemporaneously  with  the 
entrance  of  the  soup,  wonld,  having  in  the  meanwhile  brooded 
over  it,  startle  the  company  by  a  burst  of  laughter  as  the  fish 
was  being  removed.  If  the  world  would  only  stand  still  for 
twenty-foar  hours,  and  so  give  him  an  opportunity  of  starting 
fair  with  it,  he  might  get  along  pretty  well,  at  least  for  a  week 
or  two.  But  as  the  solar  system  at  present  works  Sir  Charles 
plods  heavily  behind,  just  intelligent  enough  to  he  troubled  with 
the  consciousness  that  there  is  something  going  on  that  he 
cannot  quite  comprehend,  yet  not  able  to  grasp  it  fully.  It  is 
pitiable  to  see  him  sitting  on  the  Treasury  bench  to-night. 
It  is  nearly  midnight,  and  after  struggling  for  five  hours  with 
the  shipowners,  he  has  retired  from  the  fight,  and  is  sitting 
there  with  downcast  head,  pulling  at  his  moustache  and  biting 
his  forefinger.  Even  the  Major,  greatly  as  he  has  dined,  has 
seen,  as  through  a  mist,  how  feebly  and  helplessly  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  flounders  in  the  meshes  of  his  own  Bill. 

"Mos'  'itror'nary ! "  the  Major  thundered  forth  just  now 
— "  mos'  'itror'nary,  sir  I  Right  hon'able  genelman  quite  in- 
capable expreesin'  'self  I"  They  hung  on  to  the  Major's  coat- 
tails  ;  they  prodded  him  in  the  side  as  if  he  were  a  prize  bullock 
on  show;  they  whispered  in  his  ear;  they  cried  "Order!"  in 
an  angry  tone  not  often  osed  towards  the  general  favourite; 
and  they  invoked  the  authority  of  the  Chairman,  by  which 
combination  of  influence  he  was  at  length  induced  to  forsake 
the  war-path  on  to  which  be  bad  suddenly  and  fiercely  leaped. 
But  it  was  felt  that  be  had  stumbled  on  the  truth,  that  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  quite  lost  bis  head,  and 
was  for  the  moment  mentally  as  helpless  as  Joe  Willett  when 
he  sat  bound  in  a  chair  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Maypole  bar. 
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This  collapse  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  Ameodment 
Bill  mattes  Sir  Charles's  case  hopeless.  Not  much  is  expected 
from  a  dull  man,  and  if  these  difficulties  had  come  upon  him 
suddenly  and  without  notice  his  utt«r  (Bilore  might  have  been 
overlooked.  But  for  many  weeks  past  he  has  heen  doggedly 
lahouring  at  this  Bill.  He  has  been  in  daily  consultation  with 
the  shipowners,  ^nd  even  embarked  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
through  the  principal  seaports,  seeing  the  ships  and  the  water 
for  himself.  It  may  he  that  he  has  attempted  too  much,  and 
that,  like  a  weak  youth  who  has  "  crammed  "  for  his  examina- 
tion, his  mind  has  given  way  under  the  strain  just  when  his 
special  knowledge  came  to  be  tested.  However  it  he,  there  is 
no  question  that  Sir  Charles  Adderley  is  at  this  moment  in  a 
state  of  coma,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  has 
no  more  to  do  with  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  than  has  the 
Postmaster-General,  has  taken  the  direction  of  the  debate  oat 
of  his  hands,  and  is  trying  to  make  the  best  of  the  hopeless 
muddle  into  which  it  has  slidden. 

June  la  —Total     Worse  and  worse.    At  the  morning  sitting  to-day 
oou^me.  p^j.  gj^  Charles  Adderley  came  down  refreshed  by 

a  night's  sleep,  and  cheery  with  the  conviction  that  he  had  at 
last  seen  his  way  through  the  difficulty  about  those  pestering 
advance-notes.  Several  shipowners  had  placed  amendments 
upon  the  paper.  Finally  it  was  resolved  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment standing  in  the  name  of  Bates,  not  because  it  was 
better  than  others,  but  because  Bates  is  a  supporter  of  the 
Govemroent  who  showed  a  dangerous  amount  of  reativeness 
last  night,  and  whom  it  might  be  well  to  mollify.  Accordingly 
Sir  Charles,  fall  of  this  great  scheme  of  pacitication,  having 
carefully  scanned  the  amendment  through  his  eyeglass  and 
gathered  some  notion  of  what  it  meant,  submitted  it  to  tbe 
Committee. 

Alas  I  the  Committee  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Once  more  the  storm  of  obloquy  rattled  around  the  head  of  the 
hapless  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  cry  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  clause  rising  from  the  Opposition  benches  was 
echoed  on  the  Ministerial  side.  To  give  way  further  appeared 
too  much  even  for  the  present  Government,  and  Northcote, 
coming  to  the  md  cf  his  colleague,  who  had  dropped  his  eyeglass 
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and  hopelessly  collapsed,  declared  that  the  claose  moflt  in  its 
amended  form  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

The  decks  were  being  cleared  for  actioii,  amid  the  jnbilation 
of  the  Liberals  and  the  grim  silence  of  the  Ministerialists,  at 
least  a  score  of  whom  were  committed  to  opposition.  It  was 
quite  possible  that  the  Government  wonld  be  defeated,  and 
absolntely  certain  that  their  majority  would  he  dangerously 
small.  Whilst  the  talk  was  carried  forward.  Hart  I>yke  went 
up  to  the  Treasury  bench  and  held  a  whispered  coosnltation 
with  his  chief,  who  had  entered  the  Honse  just  before  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  interposed.  "What  the  Whip 
said  will  remain  a  secret,  bat  its  efFect  was  seen  when,  a 
few  minutes  later,  the  Premier,  risiog  and  pulling  himself  to- 
gether with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  made  one  of  the  most 
audacious  speeches  I  ever  heard,  even  from  him.  He  threw 
over  Adderley  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  gave 
up  the  clause  over  which  there  had  been  all  the  GghtiDg 
of  last  ni^t  and  to-day,  at  the  same  time  endeavonring  to 
impress  his  audience  with  the  conviction  that  if  such  a  step 
were  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  them,  te  him  it  was  the 
realisation  of  a  wish  he  had  secretly  cherished  ever  since  he  had 
seen  the  Bill  in  print. 

So  the  division  was  averted,  and  once  more  Sir  Charles 
brought  out  his  eyeglass  and  anxiously  wandered  over  the  bulky 
volume  of  the  amendments  to  see  what  those  terrible  ship- 
owners were  up  to  next.  He  found  out  soou  enough,  and  in 
spite  of  concessions  made  with  both  hands,  when  at  seven 
o'clock  the  sitting  was  suspended,  collapse  had  set  in  again 
with  increased  severity. 

Jane  ».  —  DiB-     Disraeli  has  never  been  the  same  man  since  that 
'  fatal  frenzied  moment  when,  stirred  by  his  old 

hatred  for  Lowe,  he  suddenly  seized  the  clumsy  and  inadequate 
weapon  Lewis  extended  to  him  in  the  matter  of  the  proceedings 
against  the  printers  of  the  Timei  and  Daily  Newt,  and  dealt  a 
wild  blow  at  the  meek  white  head  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 
Up  to  that  very  night  business  was  progressing  in  Parliament 
with  a  happy  ease  and  regularity  that  presaged  a  fruitful  session. 
Since  that  very  night  everything  has  gone  wrong,  and  Disraeli, 
of  whom  erewhile  it  was  truly  said  that  he  touched  no  difficulty 
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without  smoothing  it  away,  now  touches  no  questiooj  howerer 
simple,  without  turning  it  into  a  difficulty. 

The  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the  House  last  session  is  the 
more  marked  by  reason  of  the  sudden  contrast.  Disraeli  then  held 
not  only  the  majority  but  the  minority  in  hand.  This  skilful 
ready  management  was  not  less  conspicuous  in  the  early  part  of 
this  session.  He  did  much  as  he  would  with  the  House,  getting  it 
to  work  as  long  as  he  pleased,  to  leave  things  undone  if  he 
thought  it  advisable,  to  smile  when  he  was  gay,  and  to  shudder 
at  a  shadow  when  he  was  solemn.  Then  came  the  blind  Fury 
against  innocuous  Lowe,  and  with  abhorred  shears  it  slit  the 
thin-spun  thread  by  which  the  Premier  held  in  leash  the  many- 
minded  assembly.  Never  since  that  night  has  Disraeli  been 
himself  again  as  mant^r  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  has, 
in  truth,  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  floundering  in  the  mud  of 
his  own  act,  and  when  be  might  have  risen  he  has  been  held 
down  by  the  frantic  struggling  of  Adderley  and  the  rest. 

To-night  he  was  in  a  condition  almost  unrecognisable.  A 
week  or  two  ago  he  announced  with  some  pomp  that  he  would 
himself  introduce  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  and  as  he  is 
not  given  to  making  speeches  an  necessarily,  expectation  was 
naturally  highly  wrought.  But,  unhappily,  before  he  might 
commence  his  speech  to-night  he  had  to  go  through  the 
humiliating  ordeal  of  confessing  that  he  bad  blundered,  and 
was  fain  formally  to  withdraw  a  resolution  affecting  the  man^e- 
ment  of  the  House,  which  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose  had  not 
been  placed  on  the  paper  without  due  consideration  and  an 
absolute  certainty  of  its  acceptance.  Perhaps  this  upset  him, 
and  spoiled  the  great  speech  that  was  to  he.  Certainly  the 
attempt  was  a  lamentable  failure,  and  the  House  observed  with 
sorrow  the  feeble  grasp,  the  wandering  vision,  the  uncertain 
utterance,  the  infelicitous  illustration,  and  the  irrelevant  argu- 
ment of  its  former  master.  Disraeli  felt  it  too,  as,  broken  in 
spirit  and  wearied  in  body,  he  sat  down  amid  the  cheerless 
silence  of  the  inattentive  House. 

Joirt-LBwyera  How  is  it  that  the  available  talent  whence  a 
inpariiameut.  p^.^^^^  Minister  may  select  the  Law  Oflnoers  of 
the  Crown  is,  as  proved  by  the  result,  so  exceedingly  poor  and 
unsatisfactory?^  The   number  of    lawyers    in   the   House   of 
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Commons  is  lai^er  compared  with  that  of  any  other  special 
profession  represented,  whilst  the  ofBcial  prizes  held  out  to 
clever  men  are  of  the  highest  and  most  substantial  character. 
The  course  of  promotion,  too,  is  regular  and  rapid.  A  man 
may  hang  aboQt  an  under- Secretaryship  of  State  for  years 
and  look  no  higher  than  finally  to  be  Secretary,  a  promotion  to 
which  he  has  no  prescriptive  right,  and  may  only  hope  to  earn. 
With  the  barrister  who,  being  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
steadily  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  Solicitor-Generalship,  the  case  is 
different.  Once  made  Solicitor-General,  whilst  the  immediate 
professional  advantages  are  soothingly  solid,  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lorship is  a  plum  which  no  one  can  say  hange  above  his  reach. 
Take  the  case  of  Coleridge.  Ten  years  ago  the  height  of 
his  professional  distinction  was  limited  by  the  Recorderehip 
of  Falmouth.  In  1865  Exeter  gave  him  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
In  the  last  month  of  1868,  little  more  than  six  years  ago,  he 
was  made  Solicitor-General,  and  for  nearly  two  years  has  been 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  And  yet  no  one, 
except  perhaps  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
wonld  say  that  Coleridge  ia  a  man  of  extraordinary  parlia- 
mentary ability,  or  that  his  success  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
was  even  an  average  one.  He  was,  to  tell  tlie  truth,  a  most  mal- 
adroit man  in  office,  and  did  a  good  deal,  in  a  way  that  will  be 
recognised  when  the  history  of  the  Administration  comes  to  be 
written,  to  hasten  the  discomfiture  of  Gladstone's  Government. 

What  happened  as  an  immediate  consequence  of  Coleridge's 
being  provided  for  on  the  bench  illustrates  still  more  forcibly 
the  breathless  speed  with  which  fortune  carries  onward  a 
barrister  who  once  gets  his  foot  in  the  stirrnp.  Henry  James  is 
a  matnre  young  man  of  a  certain  degree  of  fluency  and  smart- 
ness, who,  more  successful  than  that  other  mature  young  man 
Hnddlestone,  found  a  seat  at  the  general  election  of  1868.  Up 
to  that  period  he  was  absolutely  unknown  out  of  the  Oxford 
Circuit,  where  he  was  recognised  as  a  rising  youth  whose  genius 
had  been  fitly,  not  to  say  lavishly,  rewarded  by  promotion  to 
the  office  of  Postman  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  The  first 
fruit  of  his  political  success  at  Taunton  was  gathered  when,  in 
the  very  year  he  took  bis  seat  in  Gladstone's  Parliament,  he 
was  made  a  Q.C.  James  of  course  selected  a  seat  below  the 
gaugway,  whence  he  occasionally  delivered  fairly  pointed  speeches 
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of  DO  particular  breadth  or  depth.  Onoe  he  made  a  greai  hit 
by  bearding  Gladstone  and  causing  him  to  lose  hia  temper. 
After  that  his  promotion  was  rapid,  and  the  same  year  that  saw 
him  oomioated  Solicitor-Oeneial  hailed  him  Attomey-Oenenl. 
At  the  rate  of  pTogress  obtained  he  might  have  been  made  a 
judge  before  Pariiament  met;  hut  happily  Gladstone  resigned, 
and  Jamei  enjoys  the  strange  distinction  of  having  gone 
into  the  recess  in  August  with  one  Parliament  a  private 
member,  and  reappearing  in  March,  with  another,  an  ex- 
Attorn  ey-Genera)  who  had  been  promoted  in  due  course  from 
the  Solicitor-Generalship. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  House  it  is  no  better.  B^^allay  is 
Attorney- General  by  right  of  promotion,  and  no  one  likes  to  say 
anything  unkind  of  so  amiable,  modest,  conscientious,  and  bard- 
working  a  man.  But  did  he  show  to-night,  for  example,  when 
in  charge  of  the  Judicature  Act  Amendment  Bill,  any  of  those 
qualities  which  one  looks  for  in  the  titular  bead  of  snch  a  splen- 
did hody  as  the  English  Bar  ?  Is  this  bald  speech,  this  easily 
swayed  opinion,  this  feeble  grasp,  this  mildly  belated  air,  be- 
coming in  the  leader  of  men  who  are  marked  by  the  poEsessioD  of 
the  keenest  and  the  most  highly  trained  faculties  ? 

As  for  Hulker,  that  mystery  of  mysteries,  that  fiuntly 
smiling,  as  through  a  horse-collar,  rustic,  he  has  not  yet  got 
over  the  feeling  of  astonishment  amounting  to  stupefaction  at 
finding  himself  Solicitor-General  and  "  Sir  John."  His  ap- 
pointment is  perhaps  one  of  the  moat  inscrutable  ever  made 
to  an  office  which  has  had  its  gloiy  dimmed  by  much  dulness. 
He  is  worse  even  than  the  Lord-Advocate,  becai^se  physic- 
ally there  is  more  of  him.  Few  people  notice  the  tall,  high- 
shouldered  man,  with  whiskers  of  inoffensive  hue,  who  softly 
walks  in  and  out  of  the  House  like  a  patriarchal  and  pros- 
perous rabbit  who  has  come  to  terms  with  the  ferrets,  and  regu- 
larly pays  his  blackmail.  Gordon  rarely  does  anything  in  his 
Ministerial  capacity  save  draw  his  salary,  and  see  that  the  title  of 
the  Sheriff's  Court  (Scotland]  (No.  2]  Bill  is  correctly  printed, 
and  duly  appears  on  the  orders  on  suecesaivo  Government  nights. 
But  he  is  so  quiet  and  mouse-like  that,  as  we  should  in  any  case 
have  to  include  the  salary  of  the  Lord- Advocate  in  the  estimates, 
no  one  grudges  him  his  little  sinecure.  Moreover,  in  his  case 
Disraeli  really  had   no   choice.     Strange   as   it  may  appear,  a 
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eonntry  in  which  Mr.  Saddletree  was  a  natural  growth  has  sent  to 
the  Ministerial  aide  of  the  House  of  Commons  no  other  praotising 
barristers  except  Gordon  and  Montgomerie.  With  Holker  all 
the  circumsttmceB  are  different.  There  are  Heveral  able  lawyers 
in  the  rank-and-file  of  the  Conservative  party,  whose  elder  and 
superior  claims  were  set  aside  for  his. 

Talking  about  him  the  other  night  L.  said,  "  As  I  see  his 
heavy  countenance  and  hulking  form  set  in  a  prominent  place  on 
the  Treasury  bench,  the  constantly  returning  thought  is  that 
which  occurred  to  George  IIL  in  view  of  the  apple  in  the 
dumpling,  and  I  wonder  how  the  Dizzy  he  got  there." 

JniTT— A  Com-  To-night,  whilst  the  House  was  in  Committee  on 
Umom  .  jjjg  Judicature  Bill,  Ormsby-Gore  entered  at  lay 
usnal  hour  of  ten  o'clock,  dinuer  being  so  far  digested  that  a 
gentle  walk  across  the  lobby  and  down  the  floor  of  the  House 
would  not  be  harmful.  There  was  not  present  a  single  layman 
except  himself.  When  he  reached  his  seat  behind  the  Treasury 
bench,  he  put  up  his  eyeglass  and  slowly  surveyed  the  scene  witli 
the  intelligent  expression  peculiar  to  him.  Then  barricading 
himself  behind  his  ample  shirt-front,  which  rose  above  his  chin, 
he  resolved  himself  to  sleep,  perchance  to  dream.  Bat  it  was 
only  a  li^ht  doze,  such  as  sometimes  overtakes  the  butterfly  in 
the  bosom  of  the  rose,  and  ever  and  anon  he  awoke,  and  over  the 
barricade,  which  was  gradually  rising  to  the  level  of  his  eyes, 
curiously  regarded  the  Committee. 

Happy  North  Shropshire  1  For  fifteen  years  Mr.  Ormsby- 
Goie  has  come  down  for  you  to  questions ;  for  fifteen  years  lie 
has,  punctoally  at  the  hour  of  seven,  gone  out  to  dress  for  dinner 
for  you;  for  fifteen  years  he  has  carefully  dined  for  you;  for 
fifteen  years  he  has,  for  you,  come  back  regularly  at  ten  o'clock  ; 
for  fifteen  years  he  has  voted  for  you  exactly  as  the  "  party '' 
voted ;  for  fifteen  years  he  has,  from  half-post  ten  till  midnight 
or  later,  slept  for  you  the  sleep  of  the  well-dined  man,  secure  in 
the  protection  of  the  barricade;  for  fifteen  years  his  carriage 
hag  rolled  up  for  you  and  for  him,  and  taken  him  off  to  his  bed, 
where  he  has  dreamed  that  the  agricultural  labourer  has  got  into 
Qlsdstone's  clothes,  and  has  whisked  away  from  onder  his  very 
nose  a  liver  wing  he  was  just  about  to  stick  his  fork  into,  the 
plates  being  liud  out   (in  that  odd  way  in  which  ^fairs  range 
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themBelves  in  dreams)  on  the  table  of  the  Houae  of  CommoDS. 
Once  it  was  rumoured  that  Disraeli  was  about  to  make  this  self- 
denying  senator  a  peer.  But  it  eame  to  nothing,  and  here  he  is 
to-night  dozing  and  snortingj  and  Htaring  around  at  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Jatr  i3.-PaHiB'  It  18  a  striking  and  a  saddening  evidence  of  the 
joeDtarrJeeiora.  gheep-like  character  which  the  House  of  Commons 
shares  with  all  assemblies  of  mankind,  that  when  Bernal  Osborne 
was  a  member  it  invariably  laughed  when  be  opened  his  mouth. 
In  times  past  Osborne  had  earned  the  character  of  being 
"funny;"  and  ao,  just  as  the  rear  ranks  of  a  flock  of  sheep  will 
jump  at  a  place  where  a  bar  stopped  the  way  of  the  leaders, 
albeit  the  obstruction  has  been  removed  since  they  passed  on, 
BO  the  House  laughed  consumedly  when  the  member  for 
Waterford  made  a  few  commonplace  and  often  impertinent 
observations.  Those  who  bad  gone  before  had  been  wont  to 
laugh  on  these  occasions,  and  so  laughed  we.  When  Water- 
ford  displaced  Bernal  Osborne  in  favour  of  that  genuine  though 
UHConscious  humorist  Major  O'Gorman,  the  House  of  Commons 
felt  as  forlorn  as  if  the  clock  had  stopped,  or  as  if  the  Speaker's 
chair  had  been  set  up  where  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  now  has  his 
modest  box.  It  is  wonderful  what  an  assistance  some  people 
derive  from  knowledge  of  when,  with  whom,  and  at  whom  they 
are  to  laugh.  It  saves  an  immense  amount  of  trouble,  and 
gives  a  temporary  unity  of  feeling  to  a  divided  assembly,  which 
is  cheery  and  sociable. 

With  the  banishment  of  Bernal  Osborne  the  laughter-stop 
was  gone  from  that  great  organ  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
members,  deprived  of  the  guiding  hand  of  custom,  feebly  and 
timidly  laughed  at  promiscuaus  jokes,  and  often  lauded  in  the 
wrong  place.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  claim  for  the  vacant  cap 
and  the  ownerless  bells  was  eagerly  welcomed  and  gratefully 
winceded;  and  after  cracking  unheeded  jokes  for  many  sessions, 
he  suddenly  found  himself  promoted  to  the  proud  position  of 
chief  jester  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  change  was  one 
upon  which  the  House  is  to  be  congratulated;  for  whereas 
Bernal  Osborne  was  merely  flippant,  and  earned  a  laugh  because, 
being  devoid  of  certain  seusibilitiea,  he  was  able  to  indulge  in 
rude  personalities  from  which  a  gentleman  would  shrink,  Wilfrid 
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Lawson  is  really  humorous  aod  often  witty.  He  is  gifted  with 
a  large  fund  of  common  sense,  notwithstanding  his  prevailing 
craze,  and  has  flashing  throngh  his  mind  those  bright  lights 
which  reveal  hidden  points  of  resemblance  between  apparent  in- 
congruities, the  sudden  making  clear  of  which  mainly  constitutes 
what  we  call  humour.  He  not  only  thinks  of  good  things  to 
say,  but  says  them  well. 

Nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  his  bon-mote  are  carefully 
prepared  at  home,  and  brought  down  to  the  House  on  a  shp  of 
paper.  This  is  a  weakness  he  wisely  makes  no  attempt  to  hide. 
There  is  the  slip  of  paper  held  in  his  hand.  Members  can 
see  him  glancing  at  it,  and  by  certain  mannerisms  of  the  voice 
have  leamt  to  anticipate  by  some  seconds  the  precise  stage  in 
his  speech  at  which  a  joke  is  to  be  takeu  oS  the  list  and  used. 
But  notwithstanding  this  habit,  which  falls  short  of  the  highest 
style  of  humorous  speech,  Lawson  is  most  successful  in  the 
delivery  of  his  preserved  jokes.  He  does  not  hurry  over  their 
utterance  as  if  be  were  afraid  they  would  miss  fire,  as  Lowe  does; 
nor  does  he  in  enunciating  them  hug  them  with  grand-maternal 
affection,  as  Scourfield  fondles  those  rickety  witticisms  with 
which  he  from  time  to  time  afflicts  the  House.  He  makes  his 
points  well  and  coolly,  in  the  easy  conversational  style  best 
suited  to  their  genus. 

In  this  respect  a  wide  difference  b  presented  by  the  manner 
of  Leatham.  He  is  one  of  the  most  determined  and  cold- 
blooded manufacturers  of  epigrams.  Some  of  bis  produce  is 
exceedingly  good;  witness  that  definition  of  the  character  of 
the  legislation  of  Disraeli's  Ministry  during  the  past  session — 
"not  law-giving,  hut  leave-taking."*  Nothing  could  be  neater 
than  that,  and  if  Bright  had  been  the  speaker  all  the  newspapers 
would  have  rung  the  changes  upon  the  phrase,  and  it  would 
have  served  as  a  watchword  at  Liberal  ward  meetings  up  te  next 
Christmas.  But  Leatham  spoils  his  own  wit  in  giving  it  utter- 
ance. There  is  a  fatal  Mr  of  deliberate  preparation  over  his 
lightest  jokes  that  damps  human  appreciation.  He  brings  his 
smart  things  on  to  the  platform  in  a  bundle  all  ready  made  up 
and  labelled,  and  hands  them  over  to  the  audience  as  if  they  were 
packets  of  tea  or  half-pounds  of  sugar. 

■  A  reference  tc  the  slmost  onvariGd  pemuseive  character  of  the  legislation 
pmnotod  b;  the  Government. 
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Discussing  in  the  Spectator  Locke's  definition  of  wit, 
Addison  says,  "Every  resemblance  in  the  ideas  is  not  that 
which  we  call  wit  unless  it  be  such  an  one  that  gives  Delight 
and  Surprise  to  the  reader."  Surprise,  in  the  sense  here  meant, 
is  obviously  an  essential  element  in  the  creation  of  wit.  Bnt  it 
is  not  less  obvious  that  the  principle  should  be  carried  ont 
farther  and  in  another  direction,  and  that  the  manifestation  of 
the  flash  of  wit  or  humour  should  be  as  unexpected  as  the 
establishment  of  an  artificial  congruity  of  the  apparently  incon- 
gnions,  which  is  wit  itself.  No  one  likes  to  take  his  wit  in 
a  succession  of  prearranged  courses,  as  if  it  were  a  dinner  or  a 
Turkish  bath.  Is  there  anything  more  dreary  than  a  volume 
of  "  jests,"  even  though  it  embalm  fragments  of  the  choicest 
wit  of  the  age?  Can  any  one  read  the  "Book  of  Snobs"  all 
through  at  a  sitting  without  a  feeling  of  nausea  or  at  least 
of  weariness  ?  An  evident  set  purpose  is  the  pall  of  wit,  and 
Leatham's  sharp  sayings,  good  as  they  may  be  when  bom  in  his 
study,  are  all  stiff  corpses  when  the  time  comes  that  they  should 
gaily  dance  about  the  ears  of  the  public. 


CHAPTER     Till. 

UR.    PLIUSOLL. 


"  A.  Working-man'H  Member" — A  fieiy  Celt — PliniBoIl'l  DeSance— Reconcilia. 
Hon— PoiBter  and  the  Leaderahip — At  the  Scffian  Gate. 

Juir  16.  —  "A  Macdonald,  the  member  for  Stafford,  who  got  in 
mei^iOT -"^^ '  at  the  general  election  as  "the  working-man's 
member,"  has  of  late  been  under  a  cloud  with  his 
old  friends  and  supporters.  It  has  been  said  that  he  is  some- 
what susceptible  to  the  subtle  influence  of  companionship, 
however  remote,  with  "noble  lords."  Apparently  the  best  way  tx> 
meet  such  an  aspersion  would  be  to  trot  out  the  working  man,  and 
shove  him  up  against  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Accordingly,  when, 
last  Thursday,  Disraeli  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  to< 
day  for  a  vote  to  meet  some  of  the  expenses  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  visit  to  India,  Macdonald  rose,  and  in  an  impressive 
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manner  stated  tbat  lie  ahould  "  feel  it  his  dooty,"  in  the 'name  oF 
the  working  man,  to  oppose  the  vot«.  So  here  be  ie  to-night, 
standing  far  oat  om  the  floor  of  the  House,  as  is  his  modest  wont, 
oscillating  from  eide  to  side  as  it  he  were  training  for  the  office  of 
pendalam,  and  nibbing  himself  about  the  waist  with  his  right 
hand  the  while  he  emphasises  his  Bothingnesses  upon  the  attention 
of  the  openly  contemptuous  House  by  the  shaking  of  the  left 
forefiDger. 

G.  explains  this  curious,  restless  motion  of  the  right  hand 
over  bis  waist,  into  the  bosom  of  his  frock-coat,  and  back  again 
to  the  waist,  by  the  suggestion  that  Macdonald  is  feeling  for 
the  k'i  he  drops  as  he  goes  along.  But  a  more  ratiooal  ex- 
plaoatioo  is  that  the  man  is  ill  at  ease  in  the  company  in  which 
he  finds  himself,  and  really  does  not  know  what  to  do  with 
his  hands,  which,  under  such  ctrcumstanccB,  are  always  a  prime 
difficulty. 

The  result  is  irritating,  but  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  that 
other  habit  of  slowly  and  emphatically  uttering  nothing,  which 
Macdonald  has  brought  to  provoking  perfection.  "  Let  me,"  he 
said  just  now,  "remind  hon.  gentlemen  of  what 'as  occurred 
within  the  past  week  "  (pause,  whilst  he  takes  a  fresh  swing, 
puts  his  hand  in  the  bosom  of  liis  coat,  and  shows  a  consciousness 
of  the  gathering  of  heavy  frowns  on  his  brow) .  "  Last  night  there 
was  a  meetin'  in  a  large  town  in  the  North  " — (another  pause,  a 
fresh  swing,  and  the  hand  is  slowly  withdrawn  from  the  bosom  of 
tlie  coat,  and  bestowed  upon  the  roomy  waist).  "  It  was  a  large 
meetin'."  (Pause.)  "  It  took  place  at  Leeds."  (Pause:  and  the 
hand  slowly  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  bosom,  as  seagulls  hide  them- 
selves in  the  valleys  from  the  coming  storm.  The  House  is  quiet 
now,  and  listening.  The  expression  of  intensity  deepens  on  the 
face  of  the  orator.  Captain  Gosset  clutches  his  sword.  Ormsby- 
Gore  buries  his  chin  behind  the  barricade.)  "  An  alderman  wat 
in  tie  ekair  !  " 

That  is  all  we  hear  for  some  time,  for  the  House,  highly 
tickled  by  t^is  absurd  antt-chmax,  designed  to  produce  quite 
other  effect,  breaks  forth  in  a  peal  oE  laughter,  which  resounds 
again  and  again,  and  makes  ap  end  of  Macdonald  for  the  present. 
But  he  is  irrepressible,  and  shortly  after  he  has  resumed  his  seat 
his  irritating  "  'Ear,  'ear,  'ear,  'ear  I "  isttles  through  the 
House;  for  even  when  he  has  bad  his  tnrn,aui  others  speak,  he 
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must  needs  remind  the  world  of  his  continued  exJetence  by  in- 
consequential cackling. 

Locke,  who  is  not  so  frequently  in  the  House  as  he  used  to  be, 
and  is  not  familiar  with  this  new  feature  of  Parliamentary  debate, 
was  taken  abackwhen  the"'Ear, 'ear, 'ear  I  "suddenly  broke  out 
behind  him  to-night,  and  displayed  a  disposition  to  argue  the 
matter. 

"  The  hon.  member  says  '  Hear,  hear  I '  when  I  show  he  is 
altogether  in  the  wrong.     What  does  he  mean  ?  " 

But  this  indignant  remark  was  only  a  fresh  proof  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  Locke's  mind.  Macdonald'a  "  'Ear,  'ear,  'ear ! "  has 
no  more  to  do  with  arguments  advanced  in  debate  than  tJie  inter- 
jections of  a  parrot  have  with  the  course  of  the  conversation  they 
interrupt.  He  had  been  sitting  unnoticed  for  some  minutes,  and 
thought  it  was  about  time  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  re- 
minded of  his  presence.  It  was  an  accident  —  unfortunate, 
perhaps,  but  not  criminal — that  the  cackling  should  have  fallen 
due  at  that  precise  moment.  But  Locke  need  not  have  made  such 
a  fuss  about  it. 

July  IB.— A  aery     At  one  o'clock  this  morning,  just  after  the  third 
^  ^  division  in  Committee  on  the  expenses  of  the  visit 

of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India,  and  whilst  the  bar  was  blocked 
by  the  slowly  departing  throng  of  members  who  had  waited  to 
hear  the  figures  announced,  Captain  Nolan,  dashing  through  the 
half-opened  door  leading  from  the  lobby,  charged  straight  at  the 
crowd,  which  he  ported  right  and  left,  as  if  be  were  a  projectile 
from  one  of  his  own  improved  gune.  Rushing  up  to  his  seat  below 
the  gangway,  he  turned  his  flushed  face  and  flashing  eyes  towards 
the  Chairman,  and  claimed  to  be  he-.ird  on  a  question  of  privilege. 
At  that  moment  the  Committee  had  been  cleared  for  a  division. 
The  glass  was  turned,  and  till  the  sand  ran  out  the  Chairman 
might  not  speak  when  thus  addressed.  So  Ratkes  sat  still  whilst 
all  the  Committee  roared  at  Nolan,  instructing  bim  and  entreat- 
ing bim  to  sit  down.  But  they  might  as  well  have  shouted  to 
Niagara  to  stop  its  flow.  The  blood  of  the  Nolans — a  hot  fluid 
in  the  coolest  state  of  tbe  thermometer — was  at  boiling  heat, 
and  with  body  erect,  head  thrown  back,  eyes  blazing,  and  hands 
clenched,  the  gallant  Captain  stood  and  glared  upon  the 
tumultuous  Committee,   and   so   stood   till   the   interval   was 
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paesed,  the  sand  bad  run  out,  and  the  tongue  of  the  Chairman 
was  loosened. 

Presently  the  explanation  of  this  stonny  irruption  was 
forthcoming.  Nolan  had  placed  upon  the  paper  an  amendment 
to  the  vote  of  £100,  the  estimated  expense  incurred  in  the  matter 
of  proceedings  taken  against  magistrates  and  the  constabulary  in 
Ireland  for  acts  done  by  them  in  the  execution  of  their  duty. 
Not  being  in  his  place  when  the  vote  was  in  due  course  proposed, 
he  had  lost  his  opportunity  of  stating  his  objections — not  finally, 
for  he  could  do  so  with  precisely  equal  effect  when  the  report  of 
the  Committee  was  brought  up.  His  absence  was  an  accident  for 
which  certainly  neither  the  Chairman  nor  the  Committee  was  to 
blame,  and  with  an  ordinary  member  and  on  an  English  Bill  would 
never  have  been  beard  of  out  of  family  circles.  But  looking 
through  those  distorting  spectacles  which  he  hastens  to  put  on, 
Nolan  beheld  the  (3ovemment  deliberately  drawing  up  a  deep 
design  to  prevent  his  doing  justice  to  Ireland  by  moving  this 
particular  and  important  amendment ;  saw  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees, bribed  by  the  promise  of  increased  salary,  give  his  consent 
to  become  an  accomplice  in  the  fell  design ;  and  watched  with 
rage  and  scorn  as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty  otherwise  upright 
English  gentlemen  agree  to  do  their  part  in  the  plot  by  blocking 
up  the  bar  at  the  very  moment  when  he  would  have  entered  the 
House  I 

July  12.  — piim-  When,  at  a  quarter  past  four,  public  business 
""  '  '*'  commenced,  the  House  presented  its  usual  aspect, 
save  that  it  was  perhaps  exceptionally  crowded,  in  anticipation 
of  a  statement  on  the  course  of  public  business  which  the 
Premier  was  prepared  to  make.  The  last  question  on  the 
printed  list  was  one  by  Charley,  and  was  concerned  with  the  fate 
of  the  Infanticide  Bill.  Disraeli  rising  to  answer  this  query, 
proceeded  to  say  that  when  the  other  day  Hartington  had  asked 
him  to  make  a  general  statement  as  to  the  fate  of  Bills  on  the 
orders,  he  had  felt  a  difficulty  in  replying,  it  having  been  put 
without  notice.  He  had  also  been  inSueneed  by  extreme  anxiety 
to  get  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  passed  this  session.  If  the 
A^cultntal  Holdings  Bill  were,  as  he  had  hoped,  to  pass  through 
Committee  this  week,  they  should  have  been  able  to  deal  with 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill.     But  that  was  not  now  likely,  and 
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he  saw  with  anfeigned  and  unaffected  r^^t  the  impoaaibility  of 
pasBing  the  Bill  this  session.  He  could  promise  the  House  that 
if  next  seeeion  he  occupied  the  position  he  now  held,  he  would 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  dealing  with  the  Bill. 

Ooschen  having  briefly  expressed  hie  deep  feeling  of  r^ret 
that  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  should  have  been  sacrificed  for 
the  sake  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  Eustace  Smith  was 
proceeding  to  make  some  remarks  to  the  same  effect,  when  the' 
Speaker  reminded  him  that  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
for  discussing  the  matter  when  the  motion  was  made  for  the 
discharge  of  the  order.  Smith  promptly  sat  down,  and  Plimsoll, 
rising  from  the  cross  bench  brfore  the  chair  of  the  Serjeaiit«t- 
Arms,  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice — 

"  I  beg  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House." 

The  position  occupied  was  one  from  which  it  is  not  usual  to 
address  the  House,  and  being  reminded  of  this  by  members 
near,  he  accepted  a  seat  further  within  tbe  limits  of  the  House, 
vacated  io  his  favour  by  Lord  Francis  Conyngham.  Plimsoll, 
who  was  evidently  labouring  under  profound  emotion,  went  on 
to  protest  against  the  abandonment  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Bill,  entreating  the  Premier  "  not  to  consign  some  thousands  of 
men  to  death,"  There  were,  he  said,  shipowners  of  hurglarioua 
tendencies  outside,  who  were  well  represented  inside  the  House, 
and  who  had  defeated  the  measure  by  crushing  it  under  the 
weight  of  obstructive  amendments. 

Hereupon  cries  of  "  Name,  name !"  came  from  the  Conser^ 
vative  benches,  to  which  Plimsoll,  whose  excitement  was  momen- 
tarily increasing,  answered — 

"  Oh,  I'll  give  names." 

Standing  out  on  the  floor,  and  raising  his  arms  aloft,  he 
went  on  to  say  that  the  Secretary  at  Lloyd's  had  told  him  that 
for  thirty  years  he  had  not  known  of  a  ship  being  broken  up  on 
account  of  being  worn  out  Ships  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
till  they  reached  some  needy  shipowner,  who  sent  them  out  to 
sea  with  a  freight  of  precious  hunmn  life.  "Ship-knackers" 
these  men  were  called,  and  Plimsoll  declared  that  he  had  heard 
a  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  say  that  a  member  of  the  House 
was  "  nothing  more  than  a  ship-knacker." 

Amid  loud  cries  of  "  Order,"  the  Speaker  rose  and  pointed 
out  to  Plimsoll,  as  he  had  done  to  Smith,  that  the  proper  time  to 
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discuss  the  Mercliant  Shipping  Bill  was  when  the  discharge  of 
the  Older  for  its  committ&l  waa  moved. 

"  Veiy  well,"  said  Mr.  PlimsoU,  "  then  I  give  notice  that  I 
will  on  Tuesday  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Freeident  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  whether  certain  ships  (a  list  of  which  he 
read),  which  were  lost  at  sea,  were  owned  by  Edward  Bates, 
and  whether  that  gentleman  is  Edward  Bates,  a  member  of  this 
House." 

At  this  point  the  excitement  of  the  House  was  scarcely  lees 
intense  than  that  of  PlimsoU  himself.  Exclamations  burst 
forth  from  every  side,  amid  which  PlimsoU,  msluDg  towards  the 
middle  of  the  floor  till  he  faced  the  Speaker's  chair,  stamped  his 
foot  and  cried  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice — 

"  I  am  determined  to  mimask  the  villains  who  sent  these 
men  to  their  graves." 

The  Speaker  rose,  and  the  shout  of  "  Order,  order  I "  became 
a  continuous  roar;  but  PlimsoU  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
gesticulating  and  repeating  that  he  would  nnmask  the  villains. 
With  some  difficulty  he  was  induced  to  resume  his  seat,  when 
the  grave  voice  of  the  Speaker  waa  beard  expressing  the  "  hope 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Derby  had  not  appUed  the  word  villain 
to  any  member  of  the  House." 

"  I  did.  Sir,"  PlimsoU  shouted,  again  leaping  into  the  centre 
of  the  floor,  "  and  I  do  not  mean  to  withdraw  it." 

The  Speaker  stiU  standing,  and  it  beiiig  an  elementary  point 
of  the  etiquette  of  the  House  that  two  members  shall  not  at 
the  same  moment  be  standing  up  to  speak,  several  members 
endeavoured  to  bring  Plimsoll  back  to  the  bench.  But  he, 
violently  waving  them  off  with  his  hand,  stood  his  ground,  and 
the  Speaker  proceeded  to  observe  that  "  the  observation  of  the 
hon.  member  was  not  altogether  Parliamentary." 

"  I  must  decline  to  withdraw  it,"  PlimsoU  said  with  em< 
phasis,  at  the  same  time  drawing  out  a  lai^  sheet  of  white 
psper,  and  advancing  towards  the  table. 

The  Speaker,  whose  cidm  manner  and  deliberate  accents 
formed  a  strange  contrast  to  the  excited  demeanour  of  PlimsoU, 
added  that  as  the  hon.  member  declined  to  withdraw  the  ex- 
pnxnon,  he  must  leave  his  conduct  to  the  judgment  of  the 
House, 

"  And  I  shaU  be  very  glad  to  snbmit  to  it,"  rejoined  PlimsoU 
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from  his  'vantage-ground  on  the  middle  of  the  floor,  "  and 
there,"  he  added,  rushing  up  to  the  table  and  laying  the  piece 
of  white  paper  beside  the  Mace,  "  is  my  protest  against  the 
conduct  of  the  Govemment," 

Even  after  this  FlimsoU  showed  no  disposition  to  retire  to 
his  Beat,  but  still  stood  on  the  floor,  whilst  indescribable  con- 
fusion reigned  on  the  benches  on  each  side.  Disraeli  showing  a 
disposition  to  rise,  PlimsoU,  violently  shaking  his  fist  at  him, 
said  some  words  the  purport  of  which  could  not  be  gathered 
above  the  din  of  voices. 

For  a  few  moments  the  Premier  stood  at  the  table  waiting 
to  speak,  whilst  Flimsoll  stood  almost  within  arm's  length  of 
him,  gesticulating  now  in  the  direction  of  Adderley,  who 
occupied  a  safe  position  at  the  remote  end  of  the  Treasury 
Bench.  With  great  difficulty  Plimsoll  was  got  bock  to  bis 
seat,  and,  the  noise  partially  subsiding,  Disraeli  called  upon  the 
Speaker  to  "exercise  one  of  his  highest  duties  and  reprimand 
the  hon.  member  for  Derby."  Concluding  by  formally  moving 
that  he  be  reprimanded,  Disraeli  sat  down,  and  the  Speaker 
rising  again,  said  it  was  according  to  the  practice  of  the  House 
that  the  member  thus  signalised  should  be  heard  in  hia  place 
and  should  then  withdraw. 

Plimsoll  made  no  attempt  to  "speak  in  his  place,"  but 
promptly  rising  and  excitedly  talking  as  he  went,  he  walked 
rapidly  towards  the  door.  Charles  Lewis,  standing  at  the  Bar, 
amid  a  throng  of  members  watching  the  scene,  made  some 
remark  as  be  passed.  Turning  upon  him  with  a  sudden  fierce- 
ness that  made  him  precipitately  draw  back  several  paces, 
Plimsoll  loudly  exclaimed — 

"  Good  God  1  don't  you  know  that  thousands  of  men  are 
sent  out  to  drown  ?  " 

When  the  doors  had  closed  on  Flimsoll,  the  Speaker  formally 
pot  the  question  that  he  be  reprimanded.  Hartington,  whilst 
supporting  the  motion,  sug^^ted  that  it  would  be  to  the  dignity 
and  advantage  of  the  House  if  action  might  be  deferred  to  give 
time  to  Flimsoll  to  cool  down.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  who  had  fol- 
lowed Plimsoll  out,  and  who  now  returned  pale  and  breathless, 
pleaded  in  terms  which  the  House  accepted  by  loud  cheering, 
that  consideration  and  indulgence  might  be  extended  to  the  hou. 
member.     He  was,  Sullivan  testified,  in  a  condition  of  extreme 
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excitement,  tbe  result  of  overstrained  anxiety  &nd  excess  of 
work.  If  further  action  might  be  deferred  for  a  week,  FHmsoU 
would  be  the  first  to  regret  what  he  had  done,  in  so  far  as  he 
had  Binned  against  the  decorum  of  the  House. 

Disraeli  at  once  accepted  this  explanation,  and  moved,  in 
place  oif  his  former  resolution,  that  Plimsoll  be  requested  to 
attend  in  his  place  on  that  day  week.  After  some  words  from 
Fawcett  and  Bass,  the  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House, 
eubsiding  suddenly  from  a  state  of  intense  excitement,  was  the 
next  moment  calmly  considering  in  Committee  the  clauses  of 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill. 

Juir  n.— Recoif     Plimsoll  entered  shortly  after  four  o'clock,  and 
'^  took  his  usual  seat  below  the  gangway,  when  he 

was  warmly  greeted  by  members  near  him.  In  due  course  a 
series  of  notices  of  motion  with  respect  to  the  new  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill  was  given  by  Norwood,  E,  J.  Beed,  Mac-Iver, 
Monk,  and  Eustace  Smith.  When  the  questions  had  been 
disposed  of,  Lowe,  who  had  for  some  minutes  been  standing  at 
the  bar  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  was  called  by  the  Speaker,  and 
advanced  to  the  table  with  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Foreign  Loans.  Plimsoll  immediately  after  rose,  and  was 
cheered  by  some  members  below  the  gangway  on  the  Opposition 
side;  but  the  applause  did  not  extend  beyond  these  benches. 
When,  however,  he  bad  read  so  far  through  bis  statement 
as  to  make  known  his  intention  to  apologise  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  Honse  for  his  "transgression  of  Parliamentary  usages,"  the 
cheering  became  general.  It  was  renewed  even  more  heartily 
when  he  added  that  he  "  apologised  in  no  grudging  or  reluc- 
tant spirit,  but  frankly  and  sincerely."  At  the  same  time  he 
intimated  that  he  "  did  not  withdraw  any  statement  of  fact" 

Having  conchided  the  reading  of  his  apology,  Plimsoll  with- 
drew, and  the  Speaker  called  on  the  orders  of  the  day,  the  first 
of  which  was  for  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion  that  "  Mr. 
Plimsoll,  the  member  for  Derby,  for  his  disorderly  conduct 
he  reprimanded  in  his  place  by  the  Speaker."  Disraeli  rose  and 
was  received  with  loud  cheers.  Speaking  in  an  unusually 
emphatic  manner,  he  said  that  had  he  been  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstances stated  by  SulHvan  on  the  last  occasion  tliis  question 
was  before  the  House,  he  should  not  have  moved  the  resolution 
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now  before  them.  He  should  have  looked  upon  Plimeoll'a  con- 
duct 09  the  result  of  a  condition  of  mind  overstrained  by 
hie  devotion  to  a  cause  of  the  greatest  importance.  Having  be- 
come aware  of  these  facts,  he  should  have  declined  to  press 
biB  motion,  even  if  Flimsoll  had  not  appeared  in  his  place  and 
apolt^sed.  But  the  member  for  Derby  having  been  restored  to 
that  state  of  temper  which  becomes  a  member  of  that  assembly, 
and  having  made  a  complete  and  satisfactory  apology  for  what 
would  under  ordinary  cireumstancea  have  been  a  great  indis- 
cretion, he  should  move  that  the  order  for  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate  be  discharged. 

The  Speaker  was  about  to  put  the  motion  when  Bentinek 
pointed  out  that  Flimsoll  had  made  grave  charges  against  a 
member  of  the  House,  wliich  he  had  declined  to  withdraw. 
Bentinek  thought  that  for  the  sake  of  the  honour  of  the  Hooee 
Flimsoll  should  be  called  upon  either  to  retract  those  charges 
or  to  proceed  further  with  them.  This  speech  was  heard  in 
silence,  and  the  Speaker  had  again  put  the  question,  when 
Newdegate  rose,  amid  murmurs,  and  supported  the  view  taken 
by  Bentinek.  No  one  ofFering  to  continue  the  discussion,  the 
question  was  again  put,  and  was  unanimousiy  agreed  to  amid 
loud  cheering. 

Aug.  1.— Font«r  It  is  the  common  explanation  of  the  restless  and 
Mdthe Leader  disproportionate  activity  shown  by  Forster during 
the  session  now  practically  closed,  that  he  is 
"  bidding  for  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party."  That  is  the 
remark  forthcoming  whenever  he  makes  a  declaration  on. any 
subject,  from  the  county  franchise  to  the  Colonies,  and  (t  is 
worth  noting,  if  it  were  only  as  indicating  the  existence  of  a 
widely  spread  belief,  that  the  uncouth  Forster,  like  the  primly 
dressed  General  Trochu, "  has  a  plan."  This  frequent  tuwbitting 
may  have  for  grand  motive-power  the  desire  to  keep  Forster's 
name  before  the  public,  in  the  event  of  anything  turning  up — 
Hartington  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  example.  But  it  may  be 
traced  to  the  simpler  action  of  natural  garrulity  and  the  craving 
for  food  for  vanity,  so  easily  supplied  by  the  cheers  of  an 
audience  and  the  simultaneous  occupation  of  the  leader-writers  on 
the  morning  papers.  Forster's  chances  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Libert  party  were  pushed  with  much  vigour  when,  last  February, 
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the  (^ce  was  o£SciaI1y  declared  to  be  vacant.  Tfaej  did  not  then 
succeed  in  landiDg  him  in  the  desired  poeition,  and  they  are 
not  nearly  bo  good  now  as  they  were  nine  months  ago. 

A  weighty  reason  why  it  was  thonght  that  Forster  would  do 
for  leader  was  that  he  was  one  of  the  two  possible  candidates,  and 
it  was  believed  that  the  other  one  would  not  do.  That  reason 
exists  no  longer,  for  Hartington,  after  the  trial  of  a  sessioQ  and 
a  recess,  stands  mach  higher  in  public  opioioii  than  he  did  when 
the  barren  hononr  of  leadership  was  thrust  upon  him.  He  has 
maintained  throughout  the  session  a  quiet,  manly,  and  modest 
demeanoDT  which  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  House.  H« 
was  always  there  when  wanted,  and  he  was  never  there  when  he 
had  better  have  stayed  away — a  much  more  difficult  lesson  for 
statesmen  to  learn.  As  a  speaker  he  has  greatly  improved  in 
cleamesB  of  diction  and  ease  in  delivery,  and  as  he  gets  a  firmer 
grasp  on  the  great  truth  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  long 
speech  in  order  to  express  the  views  which  an  intelligent  common- 
sense  man  holds  on  a  given  question,  he  will  still  further  improve. 
His  style  will  not  carry  him,  or  rather  will  not  carry  his  audience, 
throngh  a  speech  of  longer  duration  than  twenty  minutes,  and 
happily  there  are  not,  on  the  average,  two  occasions  in  a  session 
when  any  man  on  either  of  the  front  benches  need  speak  for  more 
than  twenty  minutes  in  order  to  make  clear  his  meaning  and  give 
due  weight  to  what  he  has  to  say.  What  Hartington  had  to  say 
on  the  current  events  of  the  session  was  always  sensible,  and  was 
sometimes  conspicuously  wise. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  he  who,  by  his  presence 
of  mind  and  ready  resource,  saved  the  House  of  Commons  from 
a  hopeless  predicament  into  which  no  leas  a  person  than  Disraeli 
was  leading  it  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  FlimsoU's  dance  of 
defiance.  When  the  member  for  Derby  bad  been  safely  piloted 
over  the  bar,  and  out  into  the  cooler  air  of  the  lobby,  Disraeli, 
ntteriy  distraught  by  the  excitement  of  the  scene,  hurriedly  pro- 
posed that  he  should  be  brought  back  and  reprimanded  hy  the 
Speaker.  The  House,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  silently  acqui- 
esced, and  in  a  tew  minutes  Plimsoll  would  have  been  once  more 
standing  on  one  leg  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and,  so  ungovern- 
able was  his  passion  at  that  moment,  might  even  have  done 
something  desperate  with  the  Mace — perhaps  made  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  Treasury  bench  with  it.     Hartington,  interposing,  sug- 
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gested  that  it  might  be  better  to  adjourn  tbe  debate  for  a  week, 
by  which  time  PlimaoII  woald  have  had  an  opportanity  o£  cooling 
downjashrewdanddiecreetevasionof  the  difficulty  which  Disraeli 
promptly  adopted,  with  the  happiest  issues  as  the  event  proved. 

Hartington  sees  farther  imd  clearer  than  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries who  are  always  going  about  with  a  telescope  to  their  eye, 
and  who,  staring  sapiently  into  the  far  horizon,  occasionally 
tumble  into  a  diteh^  He  never  truckles  even  to  his  own  sup- 
porters. He  is  not  given  to  shuffling  either  with  his  legs  or  hia 
convictions.  He  never  stoops  to  a  subterfuge,  and  scorns  to 
embarrass  the  enemy  by  the  clever  little  dodges  permissible  on 
front  benches.  He  is  not  a  genius,  and  will  never  dim  by  com- 
parison the  fame  of  Fox,  nor  overshadow  the  greatness  of  Pitt. 
In  a  game  of  parliamentary  strategy  Disraeli  would  probably  get 
the  better  of  him.  But  he  is  a  sturdily  honest  English  gentle- 
man, whose  name  and  personal  character  are  a  tower  of 
strength  to  hie  party,  and  whose  leadership  is  a  pledge  that  its 
policy  will  be  straightforward  and  intelligent,  bold  if  need  be, 
manly  and  true  always. 

As  for  Forster,  it  would  be  a  rash  thing  to  say  that 
he  will  never  be  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  In  the 
land  of  the  blind  the  one-eyed  man  is  a  king,  and  putting 
Bright,  Lowe,  and  Harcourt  on  one  aide,  as  for  various  reasons 
ineligible,  eheer  necessity  would  drive  the  Opposition  under 
Forster's  wing,  supposing  Hartington  were  to  retire  to-morrow. 
But  in  calculating  ordinary  chances,  it  would  be  prudent  to  take 
into  account  the  fact  that,  except  in  rare  crises  of  political  excite- 
ment, it  is  the  House  of  Commons,  not  the  country,  that  chooses 
the  leaders  of  party.  Forster  has  not  succeeded  in  endearing 
himself  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  probably  there  is  only  a 
siugle  person  in  the  House  who  ardently  desires  to  see  him  in 
the  position  of  leader,  and  he  sits  upon  the  front  Opposition 
bench.  In  the  country  principles  are  everything,  and  person- 
ality nothing  at  all.  In  the  House  of  Commons  personality  is  a 
great  deal,  and  sometimes  is  held  of  weightier  account  than  a 
shade  more  or  less  of  principle.  Did  not  that  distinguished 
Conservative,  Lord  Palmers  ton,  hold  the  Liberal  party  in 
bondage  for  six  years  ?  And  have  not  the  Conservative  party 
even  suffered  education  at  the  hands  of  that  enlightened 
Badical^  Disraeli  ? 
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Absurd  as  the  Btatetnent  may  appear  to  the  practical  public 
ontgide  the  HouaCj  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  if  Foister  would 
brush  his  hair,  would  refrain  from  bu}ring  ready-made  clothing 
that  never  fits  him,  would  not  sprawl  in  his  seat,  would  keep 
his  knees  quiet  when  he  is  speaking,  and  would  abstain  from 
unseasooable  chuckling  when  he  refers  to  "  my  honourable 
friend,"  or  to  "  the  noble  lord  opposite,"  his  chances  of  having 
a  right  to  sit  in  the  seat  out  of  which  he,  towards  the  end  of 
last  session,  literally  elbowed  his  unassuming  leader,  would  be 
nearly  doubled.  Whilst,  if  he  could  only  change  his  nature, 
and  show  himself  a  modest  man  of  polished  manner,  who 
thought  more  of  the  audience  he  addressed  and  less  of  bimselE, 
his  ultimate  success  would  be  assured.  In  the  meantime  it  is  cer- 
tain the  House  of  Commons  will  accept  as  leader  the  Forsterwith 
whom  it  is  DOW  too  familiar  only  when  it  cannot  help  itself. 

Aug.  2.— At  the  Disraeli  will,  if  be  lives  to  the  21st  of  December, 
'^*'*"  be  seventy  years  of  age,  even  according  to  the 
moderate  estimate  of  the  number  of  bis  years  which  is  always 
accepted  in  polite  society,  though  Society  politely  whispers 
behind  its  hand  that  there  has  been  a  mistake  in  somebody's 
reckoning,  and  that  the  Premier  is  at  least  three  years  older  than 
he  thinks.  Still  seventy  is  not  so  old  for  a  worker  with  his  in- 
tellect that  one  need  be  uttering  the  sad  farewell.  At  seventy 
Palmerston  was  yet  a  twelvemonth  out  of  reach  of  the  final 
prize  of  his  political  lifej  and  for  eleven  years  after  he  had 
celebrated  the  anniversary  that  awaits  Disraeli  he  filled  the  office 
of  Prime  Uinister,  and  led  the  House  of  Commons  as  it  had 
never  been  led  before,  and  bas  been  led  only  for  a  brief  inter- 
mittent period  since.  Brougham  at  seventy  was  gaily  entering 
upon  a  new  tract  of  scientific  research ;  and  there  are  few  things 
more  certain  than  that  Johnny  Russell,  who  was  a  contemporary 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey's,  who  revised  and  su^ested  many  alterations 
in  the  proofs  of  He  ArgitmetttU  Scienliarum,  who  was  the  real 
author  of  the  Leltern  of  Junius,  who  was  a  schoolfellow  of  Lord 
Byron,  and  wbo  introduced  the  Reform  Sill  of  1832,  is  quite 
ready  to-day  to  form  an  Administration.  M.  Thiers,  stat  seventy- 
eight,  talking  to  some  one  the  other  day,  observed  that  he  was 
getting  rather  tired  of  political  life,  and  must  write  a  book. 
"  I  am  weaiy,"  he  said ;   "  the  hoar  of  retirement  has  struck. 
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I  must  think  of  my  Memoirs.  I  commeDoed  that  work  forty 
years  agOj  and  as  yet  hare  only  written  a  few  notes.  I  wish  at 
least  to  finish  this  before  I  die :  it  will  be  my  last  l^^acy  to  the 
French  people." 

Bryant,  who  is  the  same  age  as  Thiers,  is  now  engaged  npon 
a  history  of  the  United  States,  and  has  got  so  much  as  the  Intro* 
duction  already  in  the  hands  of  the  printers.  Cato  b^aa  to 
learn  Greek  at  eighty,  and  Plutarch  was  older  than  Disraeli  when 
he  commenced  to  take  lessons  in  Latin.  At  sixty-e^ht  Dryden 
proposed  to  himself  to  translate  the  "  Iliad  " ;  and  about  the  same 
age  Dr.  Johnson,  yearning  after  a  knowledge  of  the  subtle 
beauties  of  the  Dutch  tongue,  applied  himself  to  acquire  that 
kutguage.  Chaucer  did  not  begin  the  "  Canterbury  Tales"  till 
he  was  fifty>four;  and  Longfellow,  who  is  a  mere  chicken  of 
sixty-eight,  is  turning  out  verse  every  day. 

"  At  sixty-five,"  Gladstone  wrote  to  "  my  dear  Granville,"  in 
one  of  the  early  days  of  last  year — "at  sixty-five,  and  after  forty- 
two-years  of  a  laborious  public  life,  I  think  myself  entitled  to 
retire  on  the  present  opportunity." 

This  apparent  wail  for  rest  is  really  another  instance  of  the 
vitality  of  old  age.  When  Gladstone  proposed  to  himself  and 
"  dear  Granville  "  that  he  should  retire,  he  had  simply  pictured  a 
joyaunce  of  work  of  another  sort,  and  in  his  mind's  eye  saw  him- 
self  seated  in  his  study  forging  thunderbolts  for  the  astonishing  of 
the  unsuspecting  Pope.  It  is  ten  weeks  short  of  two  years  since 
that  lettor  was  written,  and  we  know  how  Gladstone's  vow  of 
repose  has  been  kept.  He  has  poured  out  pamphlet  after 
pamphlet,  and  has  shaken  the  very  foundations  of  the  Vatican. 
He  has  pleased  Whalley,  endeared  himself  to  Newdegat«,  cut 
himself  adrift  from  Ireland,  and  greatly  bored  a  large  number  of 
people  who  really  cared  nothing  about  the  Vatican  Decrees,  but  were 
oUiged  to  read  the  pamphlets  and  articles  because  they  were 
written  by  Gladstone,  and  were  talked  about  at  dinner  and  in 
society.  He  has  felled  at  least  one  tree,  has  sold  all  his  china, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  at  the  opening  of  last  session 
he  was  most  regular  in  his  attendance  upon  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  he  delivered  one  or  two  telling  speeches.  But, 
on  the  whole,  there  is  much  probability  about  the  surmise  that 
never  during  the  last  forty  years  has  Gladstone  spent  such  a 
miserable  time  as  that  which  has  elapsed  since  the  dato  of  his 
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letter  to  C^raDTille ;  and  no  one  need  be  sorprised  if  presently  he 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  frankly  confem  tb&t  lie  cannot  longer 
live  the  life  of  the  past  session,  and  beg  that  the  yoke  may  once 
more  be  placed  upon  hia  neck.  With  oharacterietiG  impetaodty 
he  made  the  mistake  of  retiring  before  he  woe  ripe  for  rest,  and 
anticipated  the  natural  coarse  of  events  by  at  least  ten  years. 

All  these  ancient  illnstrations  and  modem  inetances  appear  to 
dhow  that  Disraeli  is  as  yet  in  the  noontide  of  his  strength  and  in 
the  heyday  of  his  genius.  But  facts  are  rather  against  the  deduction. 
Disraeli's  perwnal  failore  during  the  present  session  is  one  of  ita 
most  familiar  and  striking  phenomena;  and  there  was  some- 
thing about  the  manifestation  which  suggests  that  it  was  not  a 
[ttssing  weakness,  but  an  irrevocable  lapse.  It  was  as  sudden 
and  complete  as  if  a  well-used  bow,  bent  just  beyond  its  strength, 
had  cracked,  and  though,  being  of  toughest  wood  and  tinest 
temper,  it  could  still  shoot  arrows  in  the  sportive  game,  it  might 
never  more  play  its  accustomed  part  in  the  emergency  of  battle. 
Disraeli  did  not,  in  that  way  familiar  to  all  hard-working  men, 
gradnally  sink,  as  if  he  were  weary,  and  would,  if  he  might  havu 
ft  brief  rest,  come  hack  brisk  and  ready  as  before.  He  suddenly 
and  astonishingly  broke  down  whilst  iu  the  full  career  of  success- 
ful leadership.  One  day  bright,  clear,  high-spirited,  and  full  of 
resource,  on  the  next  he  was  hazy,  blundering,  weak,  and  certain 
only  in  the  sense  that  having  before  him  two  ways  he  would  not 
&iil  to  take  the  wrong  one. 

This  is  a  spectacle  painful  to  alt  who,  utterly  apart  from 
political  predilection,  feel  a  strong  personal  interest  in  Disraeli, 
and  are  as  proud  of  his  many  brilliant  successes  as  if  he  were  of 
theii  own  kin  or  college.  It  would  he  a  sad  sight  for  gods  and 
men  to  behold  one  who,  by  indomitable  pluck,  tireless  energy,  an<l 
brilliant  genios,  has  won  his  way  from  an  apparently  hopeless 
level  to  the  premier  rank  of  an  English  statesman,  continue  to 
hold  his  place  on  sufferance.  That  a  past  generation  of  the 
House  of  Commons  roared  with  laughter  at  the  pretensions  of 
the  youthful  Disraeli  is  one  of  the  proudest  recollections  in  the 
Premier's  career,  as  showing  from  what  depths  he  has,  single- 
handed,  fought  his  way  upwards.  But  that  a  new  generation  of 
tiie  House  of  Commons  should  turn  aside  from  him  to  hide  t)u> 
compassionate  smile  would  be  a  pitiful  ending. 

Already  we  have  in  the  House  an  instance  of  the  melancholy 
I  a  , 
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that  attends  a  veteran  who,  murderouB  of  his  own  fame,  saper- 
fluous  la^  upon  the  stage  on  which  he  once  was  a  brilliant  star. 
What  does  Disraeli  think  when  he  sees  rise  from  the  comer  seat 
below  the  opposite  gangway  the  bowed  form  that  once  used  to 
spring  up  to  point  the  nervous  finger  at  him,  and  hears  the 
mumbling  tones  of  the  voice  that  erewhile  rang  out  sharp  sen- 
tences amid  the  plaudits  of  the  crowded  House,  or  above  its  not 
less  gratifying  murmurs  ?  *  It  is  passing  sad  when  these  ghosts 
of  great  men  feebly  walk  the  public  ways,  and  destroy  a  reputa- 
tion which  so  other  hand  could  diminish.  Who  shall  tell  how 
much  the  fame  of  Brougham  was  marred  by  that  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  ?  And  how  many  times  in  the  course  of  a  twdve- 
montb  are  the  admirers  of  Lord  John  Russell,  jealous  of  his  fame, 
pained  by  the  meddlesome  perversity  of  the  venerable  man,  who 
with  an  earl's  title,  has  succeeded  to  the  splendid  heritage  that 
was  gathered  by  the  sturdy  Liberal  chief  in  the  hall-centnry 
which  followed  on  the  year  1810  ?  King  Solomon  is  by  common 
consent  called  "  wise  " ;  but  due  credit  ie  not  paid  to  his  highest 
claim  to  the  title — that  when  he  had  proffered  him  "  what  he 
would,"  he  forbore  to  ask  for  long  life.  Swift,  himself  one  of  the 
moat  mournful  instances  of  men  who  have  lived  too  long  for  their 
reputation,  recognised  this  truth,  and  created  the  Stnildbrugs. 

But  Disraeli  is,  I  trust,  many  years  distant  from  the  day  when 
he  shall  finally  retire  from  political  life ;  nor  is  such  a  proposal 
suggested.  It  is  Priam  sitting  at  the  Scieau  gate,  watching  the 
light  in  the  plain  below,  that  is  recalled  to  the  mind  when  one 
thinks  of  Disraeli's  abdication. 

"There  wt  the  Beaiora  of  the  Trojan  race 
(Old  Friam'B  chiefs,  and  moat  in  Priam's  grace). 
The  king  the  flnt,  Thymcetai  at  hii  aide ; 
Ltunpiu  and  Cl3^u«,  long  in  cooncil  tried ; 
FanthuB  and  Hicetfion,  once  the  strong. 
And  next  the  wisest  of  the  reverend  throng ; 
AntanoT  grave,  and  sage  Ucalegon, 
Lenn'd  on  the  walls  and  bosk'd  before  the  snn : 
Chiefs  who  no  more  in  hloody  fights  engage. 
But  wi»e  through  time  and  narrative  with  age. 
In  sununer  dajs  like  grasshoppers  rejoice." 

Disraeli,  sitting  in  the  corner  seat  behind  the  Treasury  bench, 
would  be  a  moi'e  honoured  and  a  more  powerful  personage  in  the 

•  John  Aithur  Kocbuck. 
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Honseof  Commons  even  than  Priam  was  in  Troy.  He  nroald  not 
have,  as  he  would  not  need,  tlie  full  company  of  the  seniors.  But 
if  he  pleased,  Henley  might  figure  as  the  sage  Ucalegon  ;  Lord 
Robert  Montague,  who  has  been  sorely  wounded  by  his  nominal 
chief,  might,  on  occasion,  be  equal  to  the  part  of  Thymtstes  ;  and 
Beresford-Hope,  whose  correspondence  with  the  Ulysses  who 
launched  Six  Resolutions  against  the  Public  Worship  Regulation 
Bill  is  scarcely  secret,  would  do  credit  to  the  fame  of  Antenor. 

The  positioD  indicated  has  a  nearer  parallel  in  the  life  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  is  indeed  thereby  robbed  of  its  originality. 
But  that  would  not  proye  an  insuperable  objection  to  Disraeli, 
who  baa  never  shown  a  too  stubborn  dislike  to  adopting  the 
example,  and  sometimes  even  the  words,  of  other  people,  and, 
with  a  slight  re-colouriug  or  a  triSing  alteration  of  form,  pre- 
senting them  as  his  own.  As  compared  with  the  retirement  from 
office  of  Feel,  Disraeli  would  now  have  advant^es  which  may, 
and  very  probably  will,  be  out  of  his  possession  if  the  act  be  de- 
layed over  another  year.  Peel  retired  under  the  shadow  of  a 
crushing  defeat,  and  his  abdication  of  party  leadership  was  simul- 
taneons  with  the  ousting  of  his  party  from  office.  Disra«li  is  at 
the  present  moment  the  head  of  a  party  which,  albeit  its  feet  are 
of  clay,  towers  aloft  with  the  "  excellent  brightness  "  and  the 
"  terrible  form "  of  the  image  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  in  his 
dream.  Around  the  Ministry  the  prospect  is  calm  and  prosperous 
and  peaceful,  as  was  the  state  of  Europe  when,  a  few  weeks  before 
the  war  broke  out  between  Prance  and  Germany,  Mr.  Hammond 
surveyed  it  from  the  window  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  re- 
ported to  his  chief.  Earl  Qranville.  To  resign  the  command  at 
such  a  time  would  be  an  act  absolutely  free  from  all  comment, 
save  of  admiration  for  a  man  who,  after  long  labour  and  unsur- 
passed success,  sought  some  measure  of  the  rest  he  had  earned  so 
well. 

Actually,  Disraeli  on  the  corner  seat  behind  the  Treasury 
bench  would  not  be  one  whit  less  influential  tiian  DisraeH  the 
Premier  dozing  in  the  seat  assigned  to  the  holder  of  his  office.  He 
would  be  the  most  prominent  man  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  the 
speaker  for  whose  cheerful  and  witty  sentences  the  assembly  would 
wait ;  the  statesman  for  wh(»e  advice  parties  on  both  sides  would 
look ;  and  the  experienced  counsellor,  above  suspicion  of  bias, 
whose  word  might  settle  half  the  little  difficulties  which  now 
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occaeionally  disturb  the  serenitj  and  vaste  the  time  of  the  HoQfie. 
There  is  no  man  who  coald  play  such  a  r^le  with  the  gracci  the 
skill,  and  the  bonhomie  of  Disraeli ;  and  not  its  least  winning  re- 
commendatioa  is  that  its  prompt  acceptance  by  him  might  spare 
for  many  years  to  come  one  whom  England  would  not  willingly 
let  die. 
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CHAPTEB  IX. 

THB     <tUEEK    OPKNS     PARLIAMBHT. 

A  itately  Sceoe  in  the  Loid»-H8ir  Stafford  Northoota'a  Oratory— Orant-Dufl— 
&c  BtaOord  Northcot«  and  Lord  Hampton— Mr.  Lowe's  L«ck. 

A  Btateir  •oene  The  sceDe  in  the  House  of  Lords  to-daj  wes  not 
uiei«rd«.  indebted  for  any  portioB  of  its  splendour  to  the 
glory  of  sunlight  falling  through  the  richly  stained  windows 
of  the  chamber.  It  was,  in  truth,  aa  morky  a  day  as  might 
be,  and  before  the  company  began  to  assemble  the  House  looked 
all  the  drearier  by  reason  of  the  alterations  made  in  it  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  great  occasion.  The  rows  of  cushioned 
Beats  bad  all  been  deprived  of  their  backs,  and  so  placed 
on  an  equality  with  the  woolsack,  whilst  narrow  benches, 
covered  with  dull  crimson  cloth  of  a  shade  distinctly  different 
from  that  of  the  permanent  seat«,  were  set  about  in  different 
portions  of  the  chamber.  Thus  the  cross  benches  in  front  of 
the  bar,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  accustomed  to  sit  and 
whence  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  used  to  speak,  were  placed 
longitudinally,  and  the  space  thus  gained  was  filled  in  with  the 
narrow  stripe  of  raised  plank  referred  to.  The  confusion  of 
colour  was  not  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  it  received  a  final  touch 
of  discordance  when  the  peers  assembled,  dressed  in  robes  of  yet 
another  shade  of  the  all-pervading  crimson. 

Compensation  was  to  be  found  by  glancing  to  the  right  of 
the  throne,  where,  in  close  clusters,  sat  some  hundreds  of  ladies 
in  full  evening  dress,  wherein  all  the  softer  colours  of  the 
rainbow  were  represented  and  sweetly  blended.  Happily,  the 
ladies  preponderated  in  point  of  number,  and  reduced  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  minimum  the  inartistic  effects  of  the  oddly 
made  cloaks  of  the  peers,  which  seemed  all  misfits.  The  whole 
of  the  floor  of  the  House,  save  the  front  row  of  benches  luid 
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the  seats  improvised  in  the  centre  of  the  chamher  between  the 
bar  and  the  woolsack,  was  occupied  by  ladies,  whilst  a  bri^t 
garland  ran  round  the  full  length  of  the  gallery  to  the  right, 
continoed  in  the  opposite  gallery  for  two-thirda  of  ita  extent, 
and  met  in  a  tangled  skein  of  colour  in  the  Strangers'  Gallery. 
Where  the  garland  stopped,  in  the  gallery  to  the  left  of  the 
throne,  the  Lord  Mayor  sat,  and,  dressed  in  bis  richest  robes, 
toned  off  the  colour  till  it  was  lost  in  the  quiet  uniform  of  aa 
attache  of  the  German  Embassy,  who  leaned  over  the  nulings 
at  the  extreme  end.  Baron  de  Grancy,  military  attach^  of  the 
French  Embassy,  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
near  him  Sir  John  Glover,  his  breast  glittering  witii  medaU 
won  in  many  a  dashing  enterprise. 

According  to  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, the  peeresses  had  had  placed  at  their  disposal  the  whole 
of  the  benches  on  the  floor  of  the  House  (save  the  first)  to  the 
left  of  the  throne ;  the  daughters  of  peeresses  had  the  second 
line  of  seats  in  the  rows  to  the  right ;  behind  them,  in  the  left- 
hand  gallery,  and  in  the  Strangers'  Gallery,  were  the  untitled 
ladies  who  had  obtained  tickets  of  admission ;  whilst  the 
friends  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  occupied  the  long  galteiy  to 
the  right. 

Amongst  the  earlier  arrivals  of  the  peers  was  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  scarcely  recognisable  in  the  gay  uniform  of  a  lord- 
lieatenant.  Lord  Aberdare,  Ix>rd  Cardwell,  and  Lord  Hampton 
came  in  fully  robed  in  their  scarlet  cloaks,  tippeted  with  ermine, 
and  tied  at  throat  and  shoulder  with  broad  bows  of  black  ribbons. 
By  one  o'clock  the  ladies  were  nearly  all  seated,  and  the  peers 
began  to  arrive  in  large  numbers,  taking  up  their  places  on 
the  front  benches,  and  amongst  the  closely  packed  rows  of 
seats  before  the  bar.  Like  tbe  temporal  peers,  the  Bishops 
had  relinqnisbed  their  usual  seats,  retaining  only  the  front 
bench. 

The  seats  at  the  back  of  this  were  ruled  off,  and  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps.  Early  arrivals  of 
this  distinguished  body  were  tbe  Spanish  Minister  and  General 
Schenck,  the  representative  of  the  United  States,  who  wore  the 
uniform  of  his  rank  in  the  American  Army.  Count  Beust,  the 
Austrian  Ambassador,  was  tbe  first  representative  of  tbe  great 
European  Powers  to  present  himself,  and  be  took  his  seat  at  the 
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end  of  the  front  bench  farthest  from  the  throne.  The  tall 
figure  of  Count  Miinster  was  presently  seen  towering  high 
above  the  Duke  of  Kichmond,  with  whom,  in  passing,  he 
stopped  to  chat.  Connt  Schouvaioff  took  his  seat  next  to  Count 
Beust,  then  Count  Munst«r  placed  himself ;  then  the  Marquis 
d'Harcourt;  and  late  and  last  Muaurus  Pacha,  glittering  with 
gold  lace,  diamonds,  and  orders  of  merit,  and  capped  with  a 
plain  crimson  fez.  Wliilst  the  Qneen  yet  tarried,  the  repre- 
sentatives  of  Austria,  Gennany,  Russia,  France,  and  Turkey 
chatted  in  friendliest  fashion,  and  it  might  have  occurred  to 
Gathome  Hardy,  who  came  in  and  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
on,  that  hie  official  occupation  was  seriously  threatened  with 
extinction. 

When  the  Bishops  arrived,  preceded  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  who  had  the  bench  all  to  himself  for  nearly  half  an 
hour,  they  disposed  themselves  partly  on  the  solitary  bench 
reserved  for  them,  and  principally  on  the  broad-cushioned  bench 
in  front  of  the  woolsack.  That  their  lordships  wore  their 
lawn  was  occasionally  made  clear;  but  like  the  rest  of  the 
peers  of  Parliament,  they  had  thrown  over  their  ordinary  dress 
the  loose-fitting  robe  of  crimsoD,  in  their  ease  distinguished  by 
a  deep  tippet  of  ermiue  falling  half-way  down  the  back.  Then 
cazne  the  Judges,  in  wigs  and  gowns,  and  sat  down  dot-i^dos  on  . 
the  other  bn^d-cushiooed  bench  in  front  of  the  woolsack.  It 
seemed  hard  work  for  all  their  learned  lordships  to  arrange  them- 
selves in  so  small  a  space,  but  its  elasticity  was  further  demon- 
strated when  five  minutes  later  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  entered, 
and  had  to  be  accommodated.  At  twenty  minutes  to  two  the 
Lord  Chancellor  entered,  preceded  by  the  mace,  and  took  his 
seat  on  the  woolsack.  Then  it  seemed  as  if,  save  for  the  ^Kirflne 
and  the  chair  to  the  right  of  it,  there  was  no  empty  place  in 
all  the  Chamber. 

Up  to  this  time  semi-darkness  reigned  in  the  House,  and 
a  thin  mist  putially  obscured  the  long  lines  of  colour  that 
led  up  to  the  solitary  empty  space  where  the  throne  stood,  with 
the  State  robes  of  the  Sovereign  spread  open  upon  it.  At  a 
signal  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a  flood  of  light  fell  upon  the 
wene  from  the  gaseliers  in  the  roof,  hghting  up  the  fair  faces, 
the  softly  coloured  dresses,  and  the  boundless  wealth  of  jewellery 
that  glistened  on  arm  and  neck  and  breast  and  head,   and 
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trembled   like   a   aea  of  lig;ht  with   evety  movement  of   the 


"Whilst  the  bazz  of  conversation  which  the  sudden  trans- 
formation gcene  thus  simply  effected  was  at  ite  height^  the  Duke 
of  Teck  entered  unnoticed,  and  stood  near  the  steps  to  the  left  of 
the  throne.  A  few  minutes  later,  with  a  swift  rustling  suand, 
the  whole  company  rose  to  their  feet,  and  silentir  welcomed  the 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Duchess  of  Teck,  who  entered, 
escorted  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
The  royal  ladies  were  led  to  the  woolsack,  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  vacated,  and  were  seated  facing  the  throne.  The 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh  wore  a  drees  of  blue  velvet  trimmed  with 
sable.  Her  head  was  adorned  with  a  coronet  of  diamonds,  and 
as  she  sat  with  her  back  to  the  general  company,  there  might  be 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  scarlet  ribbon  worn  crossnays  over  her 
breast  and  caught  behind  by  a  diamond  clasp. 

Both  the  Duke  of  Edinbui^h  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
wore  the  unsightly  peer's  robe,  but  underneath  were  plainly 
visible  on  the  one  the  uniform  of  a  captain  in  the  navy,  and  on 
the  other  that  of  a  field-marshal  of  the  army.  The  Koyal 
Dnkes  sat  at  the  end  of  the  front  Opposition  bench  closer  to 
the  throne. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  two  the  head  of  the  royal  procession 
arrived,  in  the  persons  of  the  four  gorgeously  clad  heralds,  who, 
bowing  low  as  they  passed  before  the  royal  ladies  seated  on 
the  woolsack,  crossed  and  took  up  a  position  to  the  left  of  the 
throne.  Then  followed  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  Clarenceux  King 
of  Arms,  Garter  King  of  Arms,  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the 
Black  Rod,  and  the  Earl  Marshal,  who,  each  stopping  to  bow 
to  the  two  duchesses,  crossed  over,  and,  with  other  officials 
and  Court  dignitaries,  stood  in  a  dazzling  group  to  the  left  of 
the  throne. 

Once  more  the  company  rose,  as  the  Queen  entered,  tJie  Mar- 
quis of  Winchester  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  preceding  her,  the 
one  bearing  the  cap  of  maintenance  and  the  other  clasping  with 
botli  hands  the  sword  of  state.  As  the  Queen  turned  to  the  left 
to  take  her  place  on  the  throne,  the  Princess  of  Wales  lightly 
stepped  forward  and  sat  down  in  the  centre  of  the  woolsack,  her 
slight  figure  set  with  great  advantage  between  tlioee  of  the 
Ducbeas  of  Teck  and  tlie  Duchesa  of  Edinburgh. 
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The  Queen  was  dressed  in  &  robe  of  imperial  paq)le,  so 
dark  tbat  it  might  have  passed  for  black.  On  her  head,  Bar- 
mounting  the  white  pointed  cap  familiar  in  many  o£  her 
portraits,  was  a  miniature  crown  of  diamonds.  Bound  her  neck 
was  a  ma^ificent  necklace  of  diamonds ;  a  large  diamond  glis- 
tened like  a  star  on  her  breast ;  and  the  jewel  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter  shone  on  the  broad  blue  band  of  ribbon  worn  acroes 
her  shoulder.  Conspicuoue  amongst  so  much  splendour  were 
the  simple  black  fan  her  Majesty  carried,  and  the  black  gloves 
which  covered  hands  and  wrists. 

The  Princess  Beatrice  and  the  I^incese  Louise,  who  followed 
close  behind,  accompanied  her  Majesty  to  the  throne,  and 
during  the  ceremony  remained  standing  on  either  side.  The 
Princess  Louise  wore  a  dress  of  lilac  silk,  slashed  with  bars  of 
black  velvet,  and  the  Princess  Beatrice  a  maize-coloured  frock, 
trimmed  with  dark  green  velvet.  As  the  Queen  took  her  seat 
on  the  throne  she  nearly  lost  her  crown,  owing  to  the  entangle- 
ment of  her  long  white  strings,  which  fell  backward  from  the 
cap,  and  which,  as  her  Majesty  seated  herself,  caught  under  her 
dress  and  almost  pulled  the  cap  off  her  head.  The  Princess 
Beatrice  succeeded,  not  without  difficulty,  in  rescuing  the  strings, 
and  a  footstool  being  placed  by  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  Her 
Majesty  was  finally  arranged  on  the  throne,  the  robe  of  state 
being  partly  thrown  over  her  left  shoulder  by  the  Princess  Louise. 

The  company  remained  standing  tilt,  by  a  slight  gesture,  the 
Queen  commanded  them  to  be  seated,  and  a  pause  followed 
whilst  Black  Rod  was  despatched  to  summon  the  Commons. 
During  this  interval,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  had  gone  out  to 
meet  the  procession,  and  had  returned  in  the  train  of  the  Queen, 
stood  behind  the  Prince  of  Wales's  chair.  The  Marquis  of  Win- 
chester, with  the  cap  of  maintenance,  stood  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne  to  the  right;  the  Duke  of  Richmond  (his  uniform  now 
bidden  under  his  peer's  robe)  to  the  left ;  whilst  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  the  Earl  Marshal,  and  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  stood 
before  the  throne. 

The  perfect  silence  which  reigned  through  the  chamber 
after  the  Queen  was  seated  was  broken  by  the  rush  of  many 
feet,  and  from  behind  the  Bar  were  seen  advancing  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  Seijeant-at-Arms  carrying 
the  mace,  and  dose  at  their  heels  a  tnibulent  throng.    These 
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were  the  "  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Coramone/'  to  whom  a 
portioD  of  the  speech  wae  specially  addressed,  and  when  they 
had  arranged  themselvee,  not  without  considerable  noise  and 
some  erics  of  "  Order  1 "  from  noble  lords  comfortably  seated  on 
the  Boor  of  the  House,  the  Lord  Chancellor  advanced  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  and,  kneeling,  offered  her  Majesty  the  document 
containing  the  speech.  The  Queen  mutely  signed  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  keep  it,  and,  rising,  his  lordship  returned  to  his 
old  position  by  the  empty  chair  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  there 
read  the  speech  in  a  voice  which  resounded  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  chamber. 

When  the  end  was  reached  the  Queen  rose,  and  bowing  first 
to  the  left  and  then  to  the  right,  walked  out,  followed  by  the 
Princesses  and  the  procession,  having  opened  Parliament  without 
uttering  a  single  word.  As  she  departed  the  brilliant  comptuiy 
rapidly  melted  away,  and  the  Session  of  1876  bad  oommenced. 

Feb,  ii.-str  stac-  For  a  man  who,  as  he  wrote  to  "  my  dear  Gran- 
torf^rthoow.  ^ji,g  «  something  more  than  a  year  ago,  "  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five  and  after  forty-two  years  of  a 
lahoriouB  public  life,"  thought  himself  "  entitled  to  retire," 
Gladstone  is  uncommonly  regular  in  his  attendance  at  the 
House,  and  is  singularly  ready  to  fling  himself  into  debate. 
To-night  he  sat  with  both  gloves  off,  taking  not«s  voluminously 
under  the  very  nose  of  Stafford  Northcote,  who  was  moving  in 
Committee  the  resolutions  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  purchase 
of  the  Suez  Canal  shares.  Lowe  was  at  it  too,  with  bis  memor- 
anda held  within  an  inch  of  his  eyebrows,  and  the  gleam  of 
battle  lighting  up  his  benevolent  visage.  On  the  whole  the 
position  was  rather  a  trying  one  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer; but  he  acquitted  himself  admirably,  and  his  speech  was 
a  model  of  conciseness  which  Cross  would  do  well  to  take  home 
and  study. 

That  right  hon.  gentleman,  as  was  testified  by  his  speech  on 
introducing  the  Commons  Bill,  is  developing  in  an  alarming 
manner  evil  tendencies  that  have  been  apparent  ever  since  his 
success  in  the  matter  of  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Bill,  One  of 
these  fulings  is  a  taste  for  archseological  research ;  the  other 
for  what  in  theatrical  parlance  is  known  as  "  playing  to  the 
gallery."     To   b^in  at   the   beginning  is  an   excellent  rule ; 
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bat  when  ooe  having  charge  of  a  Bill  for  the  Preservation  of 
Commons  in  the  year  of  grace  1876  goes  back  to  the  year  1801, 
and  argues  in  detail  £or  and  against  legislation  which  took  place 
then,  it  would  seem  to  be  pushed  a  little  too  far.  What  the 
House  of  Commons  wanted  to  know  from  Cross  was,  what  was 
he  going  to  do  about  commons  to-day,  caring  little  what  he 
thought  of  the  disposal  of  the  question  in  1801,  seeing  that 
many  places  which  at  that  date  were  commons  are  now,  in  the 
language  of  the  Licensing  Act,  "  populous  places."  But  Cross 
would  have  his  innings ;  and  when  he  bad  exhausted  1801  he  came 
up,  fresh  and  smiling,  on  1845.  In  the  same  way  he  is  not  to  be 
denied  his  carefully  prepared  but  woefully  familiar  little' perora- 
tion, in  which,  with  tears  in  his  voice,  he  utters  some  amiable 
aspirations  after  the  welfare  of  our  old  friend,  the  Working  Man, 
or  as,  with  a  characteristic  touch  of  originality,  he  generally  calls 
him,  "  the  labouring  classes."  Then  there  follows  the  inevitable 
cheer  from  members  below  the  gangway  opposite ;  some  one 
rises  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  good  intention  with  which  the  Con- 
servative Home  Secretary  paves  the  common  causeway;  and 
Cross,  with  an  annotated  copy  of  his  Bill  on  his  knee,  sharply 
turns  over  the  pi^s  with  an  aii  of  absorbmg  interest,  which  in- 
timates that  he  does  not  hear  these  triBing  compliments,  but  u 
looking  for  something  in  the  Bill. 

Stafford  Northcote  isabi^er  man  than  Cross.  He  is  indeed 
big  enough  to  forget  himself  when  addressing  the  House,  in  the 
sense  that  Gladstone  and  Bright  forget  themselves,  and  in  the 
sense  that  Stansfeld,  Shaw  Lefevre,  and  other  official  small  fry, 
do  not.  His  task  to-night  was  most  difficult;  his  accomplish- 
ment of  it  left  little  to  be  desired.  Nothing  could  be  clearer 
than  his  marshalling  of  facts.  He  possesses  few  natural  ^fts  of 
oratory,  save  the  prime  one  of  capacity  to  make  a  clear  statement 
oD  an  involved  case ;  and  it  is  pretty  to  note  that  his  solitary  af- 
fectation of  oratorical  grace  is  strictly  copied  from  Disraeli's 
manner.  When  the  Premier  has  worked  himself  up  to  a  certain 
pitch  in  his  argument  he  indulges  in  a  curious  gesture,  which  he 
in  bis  turn  must  have  acquired  from  observation  of  children 
bathing.  With  elbows  pressed  closely  against  his  sides,  hands 
ojten  and  slightly  turned  inwards  towards  each  other,  he  is  accus- 
tomed in  the  heat  of  his  oratorical  paasion  to  throw  out  his 
hands,  palms  upwards,  jerkily  towards  the  House,  as  if  he  were 
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Bplashing  it  with  water  which  reached  up  to  his  own  breast.  This 
is  a  gesture  which  Northcote  has  canght  to  perfection,  &ad  now 
there  remains  for  him  only  to  consider  on  testhetic  grounds 
whether  it  was  worth  the  trouble  of  acquisition. 

Feb.  iG.— Qnnt-     Qrant-Duff,  who  rarely  conies  to  the  House  now, 
^°*'  looked  in  to-night.     He  is,  I  always  fancy,  the 

most  BggreBsively  inteliectual-looking  man  of  the  present  gene- 
ration. It  is  not  for  nothing  tliat  his  birthplace  should  chance 
to  be  named  Eden.  But  it  should  have  been  Edeu  before  the 
Fall,  and  that  it  is  unhappily  otherwise  is  indicated  by  the  postal 
direction,  which  instantly  brings  us  down  from  the  clonds  by 
adding  to  the  address  the  words,  "  near  BanfE."  That  is  the 
one  flaw  in  Grant-Duff's  self-serenity,  the  drop  that  embitters 
the  wine  of  his  life.  Eden  would  have  been  bearable ;  but 
"  near  Banff  I " 

Taking  Banff  as  standing  for  mtmkind  and  mundane  affairs 
generally,  we  may  put  it  that  Banff  is  the  bane  of  Duff's  exist- 
ence. He  could  get  along  very  well  if  his  soul  were  not  duly 
vexed  by  the  general  density  of  the  minds  with  which  he  comes 
into  contact,  and  with  the  particular  incompetence  of  our  public 
men.  He  has  struggled  long  and  nobly  to  regenerate  the  world 
in  which  he  finds  his  mind  engulphed  and  tamiehed,  as  a  meteor, 
&lling  from  the  starry  sky,  is  suddenly  dulled  and  extinguisbed 
amid  the  clay  of  a  ploughed  field.  He  mingled  freely  with 
contemporary  youth  in  the  academic  grove,  what  time  stem 
manhood  was  engaged  upon  the  architectural  undertaking  since 
so  grandly  accomplished.  He  did  not  disdain  to  wear  such 
hononrs  as  our  poor  Universities  have  at  their  disposal.  He 
wrote  a  book  in  which  "  European  Polities "  were  not  only 
"  studied,"  but  were  directed.  Later  he  took  a  "  Political 
Survey,"  in  which  everything  was  settled  for  the  present  gene- 
ration, and  the  expense  of  town  houses  and  other  charges  inci- 
dental to  attendance  upon  the  supererogatory  meetings  of  a 
BuperSuons  Parliament  might  have  been  spared,  not  only  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  to 
the  other  distinguished  assembly  known  as  Convocation.  He 
has  been  Lord  Eector  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and 
has  descended  to  the  care  of  the  pettier  intereste  of  the  people 
of  India. 
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From  distant  El^n  he  has  at  stated  interralB  iastrocted 
the  world  on  corrent  events,  and  the  world  h&s  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  a  voice  attaned  for  finer  tympaoumB  than  the  waves  of 
sound  are  wont  to  strike  against  in  the  g^ross  atmoephere  of 
Banff.  He  has  no  joy  in  life  outside  himself,  and  walks  in 
lonely  misery  amidst  the  strange  people  who  exist  around  him. 

It  is,  in  truth,  a  sad  thin^  when  a  superior  being  thus  gets 
astray  in  a  lower  planet,  like  a  mental  Gulliver  cast  adrift  on 
Lillipnt.  The  inhabitants  are  many  in  number,  and  hopelessly 
bind  him  with  the  tiny  threads  of  their  ignorance,  their  pre- 
judice, and  their  folly. 

rei>.is.~ar8taf-    There  was  a  stout  fight  in  Committee  to-mght 

«^lJS*Bta™i^    *'°  ^^^ ^°**  ^^^  '^^  ^^^y  °*  ^^  Hampton  on  his 
um.  appointment  to  the  office  of  First  Civil  Service 

CommisBioner.  The  opposition  was  grounded 
on  the  allegations  that  the  office  was  a  sinecure  specially 
created  for  the  profit  of  Lord  Hampton;  that  his  lordship  was 
at  l^e  time  of  his  appointment  past  the  age  at  which  civil  ser-  , 
vanta  are  superannuated ;  and  that  in  any  case  his  salary  was 
jE500  a  year  more  than  his  predecessor  had  received.  Anderson 
referring  to  the  noble  lord  as  "  an  ornamental  commissioner," 
Uie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  springbg  up,  warmly  observed, 
amidst  prolonged  laughter,  that  he  "  must  protest  against  Lord 
Hampton  being  in  any  sense  considered  as  an  ornamental  com- 
miasioner." 

On  a  division  the  vote  was  agreed  to  by  87  votes  against  6^. 
The  Committee  immediately  divided  ^^in  on  an  amendment  by 
Uoodella  to  reduce  the  vot«  by  £500.  In  this  case  the  Minis- 
terial majority  was  reduced  to  16,  a  progress  much  cheered  by 
the  Opposition. 

Feb.  SL-Mr.  Many  people  have  woodered  faow  it  should  have 
"**■  come  to  be  a  settled  point  in  the  opinion  of  poli- 
ticians that  Lowe  will  never  be  the  leader  of  the  party  he  adorns. 
In  respect  of  keenness  of  intellect  and  classical  culture  he  has  not 
Im  superior  on  the  front  Opposition  bench ;  as  a  parliamentary 
debater  only  Gladstone  and  Bright  excel  him.  Mentally  to  com- 
pare him  with  Haroourt,  for  example,  is  to  conjure  up  a  vision  of 
a  rough  nugget  of  gold  linked  with  a  specimen  of  Brummagem 
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bijouterie,  ornate  id  workmanship  and  brilliant  with  bits  of 
coloured  glass.  Yet  Harcourt'e  chance  of  leading  the  Liberals  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  absolutely  infimtesimal  as  it  isj  is  pre- 
ferable to  Lowe's.     How  should  this  be  ? 

Lowe  himself  supplied  the  answer  to-night,  and  it  might  well 
stand  alone  without  enlargement  or  illustration.  In  order  to 
lead  a  popular  assembly  one  must  sympathise  with  it,  or  at  least 
understand  it.  Lowe's  speech  to-night  on  the  Suez  Canal 
debate  demonstrates  his  positive  inability  to  understand  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  to  sympathise  with  the  sentiments  of  tiie 
English  people.  No  one  has  keener  sight  for  a  canker-spot  in  a 
fair  and  apparently  healthy  body  than  Lowe.  He  swoops  down 
on  a  solecism  like  a  hawk  on  a  sparrow.  But  he  can  only  see 
the  solecism  or  the  canker,  and  whether,  counting  all  the  cost,  it 
is  worth  exposing,  is  a  consideration  he  is  unable  to  take  into  ' 
account. 

Just  as  he  is  by  physical  infirmity  obliged  to  read  his  papers 
through  a  microscopic  lens,  so  through  mental  infirmity  he 
takes  a  microscopical  view  of  questions  of  State  policy.  An 
inscrutable  but  all-wise  Providence  has  deprived  him  of  the 
sense  of  perspective.  Thus,  when  be  came  to  look  at  the 
question  of  the  purchase  of  the  Khedive's  shares  in  the  canal, 
and  observed  that  £100,000  had  been  paid  to  Bothschild  as 
commission  on  the  arrangement  for  the  transference  of  the 
purchase-money,  that  feature  seemed  to  him  to  be  exactly  the 
same  size  as  anything  else  in  the  prospect  he  was  regarding,  and, 
lying  conveniently  under  the  lens  of  his  microscope,  he  came 
down  to-night  and  devoted  much  fervour  and  skill  to  its  exposi- 
tion, to  the  total  exclusion  of  consideration  of  the  larger  question 
of  the  effect  which  the  purchase  might  have  upon  England's  in- 
ternational position. 

Nothing  could  have  been  less  wise,  unless  it  were  that  re- 
ference to  the  Alabama  claims  and  the  little  crow  of  triumph 
because,  when  he,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  a  pay- 
ment of  three  millions  odd  to  make  to  a  foreign  state,  so  far 
from  incurring  a  chaige  of  £100,000,  he  had  actually  made 
the  neat  little  commission  of  £5,000.  The  matter  thus  put, 
Lowe's  triumph  was  legitimate.  It  undoubtedly  was  a  clever 
and  desirable  thing  that  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  having 
a    sum   of  three   milliuns   to  pay   to   a   foreign  state,  should 
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honourably  hare  §aved  £5,000  by  a  careful  study  of  the  ex- 
change market  and  the  prompt  seizure  of  a  favourable  opening ; 
and  the  cleveruesa  became  all  the  more  hnlliaot  when  contrasted 
with  the  action  of  a  Qovemment  who  had  actually  paid  £100,000 
in  order  to  effect  an  interchange  of  four  millions.  Bat  here  he- 
oomes  apparent  Lowe's  fatal  failing.  He  was  utterly  blind  to 
the  importance  and  significance  of  the  facts  that,  whilst  the 
transaction  in  which  the  £5,000  was  saved  was  one  in  which 
England  had,  not  without  a  smarting  sense  of  degradation,  paid 
an  indemnity  she  had  long  protested  she  would  not  pay,  the 
transaction  in  which  the  £100,000  had  been  lavished  in  commis- 
sion was  one  popularly  believed  to  have  perpetually  secured  an 
open  highway  to  India,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  lifted 
England  high  in  the  estimation  of  Foreign  Powers.  Moreover,  it 
was  the  Gladstone  Ministry  that  paid  the  Alabama  claims  ;  it 
was  the  Disraeli  Ministry  that  bonght  the  Suez  Canal  shares. 

Here  were  two  events  held  by  common  consent  to  be  typical 
of  the  two  extremes  of  a  cringing  domestic  policy  and  a  spirited 
foreign  policy ;  and  in  the  very  heyday  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons' newborn  enthusiasm  for  the  latter,  with  the  popular 
acclaim  at  the  news  of  the  Suez  Canal  purchase  ringing  in  fais 
ears,  Lowe  hailed  about  an  item  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  the  purchase  money,  and  with  a  bewitching  air  of 
modesty  asked  the  House  to  admire  the  Minister  who  had 
^ved  £5,000  in  settling  a  debt  paid  on  strict  commercial 
principles  as  being  the  cheapest  way  of  purchasing  the  for- 
bearaooe  of  a  choleric  nation  that  pcwsessed  Dahlgren  guns  and 
Monitors  I 

Disraeli  is  a  man  of  considerable  resources,  and  is  ^fted 
with  a  larger  share  of  oonatmctive  geniua  than  might  be 
thought  by  people  who  form  a  judgment  on  this  point  only 
by  reading  his  novels.  But  if  for  a  full  week  he  had  given 
his  nights  and  days  to  contriving  a  plan  by  which  the  criticism 
of  the  Opposition  on  the  Egyptian  stroke  of  State  should  not 
only  be  nulMed,  but  should  be  made  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  abominable  in  the  ears  of  the  public,  he 
could  not  have  devised  anything  better  than  Lowe  accomplished 
in  this  brief  passage  of  his  speech  to-night.  And  yet  here  was 
Lowe  peering  round  the  house  in  palpable  astonishment  at  the 
burst  c^  derisive  cheering  tiiat  followed  his  ai^;uineiit,  apparently 
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wondering  whether  be  had  nnoonsciously  upset  an  inkpot  or  acci- 
dentally knocked  a  tumbler  of  water  over  Forster's  l^gB,  which 
were,  as  usual,  loosely  disposed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  seat 
of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  much  to  the  terror  of  Lyon 
Playfair,  who  also  affects  that  quarter,  and  will  certainly  some 
day  be  trodden  on  by  his  burly  colleague.  There  is  no  ap- 
peal from  the  general  verdict,  that  Lowe  will  never  be  in  the 
House  of  Commons  anything  other  than  a  free  Unce,  a  cap- 
tain of  forlorn  hopes,  whose  value  as  an  ally  is  chequered  by  the 
gaping  wounds  be,  sometimes  undesignedly,  inflicts  upon  the 
friends  he  cherishes  and  the  cause  be  has  espoused. 


CHAPTEB   X. 

MB.    DISEAELl's    DECADENCE. 

The  Vnjai  of  Lodnithiel— Nobbling  tbe  BsUot-boi^The  Major  on  tbe  Wu-- 
peth--UT.   Favcatt  u  Diogenes  —  A  portentoiu  Quarrel — Mr.  Diaiaeli'l 

Management. 

Feb.  n.  —  Tbe  Dilke  made  his  annual  speech  on  Unreformed 
wiSw."'  ^^^  Corporations.  Better  than  ever.  Amongst  the 
many  good  stories  he  told  was  one  about  the 
Mayor  of  Lostwithiel.  It  seems  that  when  his  worship  geta 
drunk  an  effort  is  made  to  get  him  on  tbe  bridge  which  CToeses 
the  river  and  push  him  over  the  borough  honndary  line  into  the 
county,  where  he  may  be  dealt  with  by  the  county  police. 

As  he  himself  is  the  chief  magistrate,  and  practically  the  cor- 
poration, a  difficulty  naturally  arises  when  he  is  summoned  for 
getting  drunk  within  the  borough  limits. 

uar.  ft  —  Kob-  Ritchie  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  success 
|;J^»»»'»>»°»  recenUy  obtained  by  the  Irish  members  in  se- 
cnring  days  for  bringing  on  their  Bills  and 
resolutions.  How  this  is  done  is  highly  ingenious.  When  a 
member  desires  to  bring  oo  a  motion  or  to  introduce  a  Bill,  he 
writes  his  name  on  a  list,  ruled  with  numbered  lines,  which  lies 
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OD  the  table  where  sit  Sir  Thomas  May  and  his  learned  a 
clerks.  Say  there  are  a  score  of  names  written  on  the  paper, 
running  down  line  npon  line  from  one  to  twenty.  When  the 
Speaker  takes  the  chair,  the  assistant-clerk,  finding  twenty  names 
on  the  list,  writes  the  Bf^ures  1  to  20  on  a  score  of  slips  of 
paper,  and,  folding  them  up,  places  them  in  a  box,  which  he 
shakes  np  as  if  he  were  about  to  throw  a  main  with  Sir  Tbomaa. 
Meanwhile  the  numbered  list  of  names  is  huided  to  the  Speaker, 
and  the  Clerk,  placing  his  hand  in  the  box  where  the  twenty 
ooonters  are,  draws  one,  and  calls  alond  the  number,  which  may 
be  15.  The  Speaker,  looking  down  the  list,  finds  that  Newdegate 
is  No.  15,  and  calls  ont  "Mr.  Newd^^tel'^  Whereupon 
the  member  tor  Warwickshire  rises,  and  in  a  voice  and  with 
a  mien  mggestiTe  of  the  untoward  circnmBtance  that  he  has 
jnst  been  drawn  for  the  scaffold,  or  at  least  for  conscription, 
gives  notice  that  he  will  on  that  day  four  weeks  bring  in  a 
Bill  providing  for  the  regulation  of  Monastic  and  Conventual 
Institutions. 

Newdegate  has  in  this  imaginary  case  had  the  good  luck  to 
he  drawn  first,  so,  taking  precedence  with  his  motion,  chooses 
bis  own  day.  He  fixes  "  this  day  four  weeks,"  becanse,  accord- 
ing.  to  the  procedure  of  the  House,  that  day  is  sure  to  be  clear 
of  private  members'  business.  Members  balloting  may  name 
any  day,  within  one  day  of  four  weeks  of  the  date  of  the 
ballot,  for  bringing  on  their  motion.  The  first  four  weeks  of 
a  Beasion  are  invariably  filled  up  by  the  rush  of  motions  of 
which  notice  is  given  on  the  opening  night.  But,  as  will  be 
perceived,  the  working  of  the  arrangement  necessurily  leaves 
"  this  day  four  weeks "  clear.  Accordingly  that  is  the  date 
generally  seized  npon  by  the  lucky  man  who  comes  first  out  of 
the  ballot. 

With  respect  to  Wednesdays  another  rule  obtains.  Wed- 
nesdays are  available  for  appropriation  in  advance  throughout 
the  session,  even  from  the  opening  night ;  and  it  was  on  this 
point  that  the  strategy  of  the  parliamentary  veteran  of  the 
Home  Rule  party  was  brought  to  bear  with  a  success  that  has 
nonplossed  Parliament,  has  steeped  the  soul  of  Newdegate  in  a 
deeper  shade  of  melancholy,  and  has  added  a  fresh  note  to  the 
wonderful  diapason  of  Beresford- Hope's  voioe.  It  was  brought 
about  in  this  manner.     There  were  a  certain  number  of  Billa 
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and  motioTis  which  the  Home  Rolere  desired  to  bring  in- 
score.  There  were  upwards  of  forty  Home  Role  members 
preeeat  on  the  opening  Axy  of  Parliament,  and  every  man  of 
them  wrote  his  name  down  on  the  Speaker's  list  as  a  token  of 
his  desire  to  give  notice  of  a  motion.  The  list  numbered  eighty- 
five,  and  it  is  evident  that  thus  the  Irish  members  had  neariy  a 
full  half  of  the  chances  of  the  ballot.  The  first  Irishman 
called,  whoever  he  might  be,  gave  notice  for  the  earliest  day  on 
account  of  the  moat  important  motion  on  the  list  of  the  party. 
The  next  took  up  the  one  of  second  importance,  and  so  on  to  the 
end.  Motions  and  men  sometimes  got  oddly  mated,  but  that 
did  not  matter.  They  got  in  a  large  number  of  their  Bills 
on  the  most  favourable  conditions,  swallowing  the  Wednesdays 
wholesale,  and  making  ruthless  havoc  with  the  precions  heritage 
of  the  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 

But  the  strategy  did  not  stop  here.  The  Bills  and  motions 
left  over  from  the  first  ballot  were  arranged  in  a  list  acc<Miling 
to  their  relative  importance.  The  nnit«d  forty  wrote  their 
names  down  one  after  another  on  the  notice-paper  on  the  follow- 
ing night,  and  each  man,  furnished  with  a  list,  sat  in  faia  place 
waiting  the  time  of  the  ballot.  Say  that  a  Bill  for  Amending 
the  Law  of  Entail  in  Small  Parishes  in  Ireland  stood  first  on 
the  list,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Bif^ar  issued  first  from  the 
ballot-box.  Bihar's  notions  upon  entail  are  naturally  limited, 
and  may  be  erroneous.  It  is  possible  that  business  associations 
may  lead  him  to  suspect  that  entail  is  one  of  those  foreign 
importations  which  come  to  this  country  in  tin  boxes  her^ 
metically  sealed,  warranted  to  be  porely  pickled,  and  designed 
to  compete  in  economical  households  with  the  honest  English 
ox-tail.  But  that  makes  nothing.  Biggar  will  rise,  and  with 
the  pre&toty  and  defiant  "  Mr.  Speaker,  sur  I"  will  give  notice 
of  his  intention,  "  on  this  day  four  weeks,"  or  on  an  early  Wed- 
nesday if  any  be  left,  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  Amending  the 
Law  of  Entail  in  Small  Parishes  in  Ireland.  Before  the  day 
approaches  Biggar  will  have  been  primed  with  arguments  and 
facts  by  Bntt,  imd  will  be  able  to  discourse  learnedly  on  entail, 
and  demonstsvte  beyond  cavil  that  it  is  a  device  deliberately 
invented  for  tlie  completer  oppression  of  Ireland. 

Tlie  next  member  among  the  Home  Bute  party  whose  name 
is  oalled  will  take  diarge  of  the  succeeding  Bill  on  the  list, 
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and  so  on  till  all  the  available  places  are  occupied.  Then  would 
be  presented  the  spectacle,  bo  familiar  in  these  early  days  of 
the  session,  of  Irish  member  after  Irish  member  called  apon 
in  due  order  by  the  Speaker,  and  indicating  by  the  silmt  raising 
of  his  hat  that  he  has  no  notice  to  give  (all  the  "  party's  " 
Bills  or  motions  having  been  placed),  whilst  the  discomfited 
English  and  Scotch  members,  marrelliog  at  their  persistent  ilU 
fortnne,  are  fain  to  follow  suit,  and  to  defer  their  notice  till 
another  day. 

This  is  wonderfully  clever,  though  slightly  unscmpulons, 
and  justifiable  only  by  the  axiom  that  declares  all  fair  in  love 
or  war.  The  net  consequence  is  that  the  long-familiar  title 
"  Ecclesiastical  Wednesday "  has  become  a  misnomer,  and  the 
Wednesdays  of  the  current  session  are  given  over  to  Ireland. 

>i>r.T«.i6».m.).  The  Major  has  just  left  us,  his  disproportioDat« 
ttTlJ^Sith.""  **S^  weary  with  the  burden  of  a  body  they  have 
carried  roBnd  the  division  lobby  seventeen  times 
within  three  hours,  not  to  take  into  account  OGcasi<»ial  excursions 
into  tiie  middle  of  the  floor  of  the  House;  his  sides  aching 
with  the  tumultuous  heaving  of  his  gigantic  bosom;  his  voice 
hoarse  with  shouting  defiance  in  the  ear  of  the  Saxon;  but  with 
his  crest  raised  by  the  proud  consciousness  that  be  has  made  a 
great  fight  for  Ireland,  and  his  soul  serene  with  the  certainty 
that  the  0'GK>rmans  who  have  gone  over  to  the  majority  will  look 
down  with  satisfaction  on  the  inheritor  of  their  name,  whose 
proudest  boast  is  that  he  always  votes  with  the  minority. 

During  the  few  years  the  Major  has  been  with  us  in  the 
House,  he  has  frequently  distinguished  himself  by  his  enlightened 
advocacy  of  the  rights  of  Ireland,  and  the  privileges  of  Irish 
members.  He  excelled  himself  this  morning,  and  demonstrated 
once  more,  and  more  than  ever  conclusively,  that  as  long  as 
Pnrcell  CGorman  can,  by  what  convulsive  action  soever,  draw 
his  breath,  so  long  shall  a  champion  be  forthcoming  for  sad-eyed 
Erin. 

The  [fft>ceedings  three  honrs  ^o  were  at  least  intelligible. 
Anderson,  nominating  the  Committee  on  Referees,  had  included 
in  the  aggregate  of  twenty-one  only  two  Irish  members,  and 
these  were  not  Home  Bulers.  The  formality  had  been  com- 
pleted   without    consultation    with    Nolan,    the    Home    Bule 
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Whip ;  and  it  wbs  decided  to  laise  the  qoestioa  in  a  formal  and 
parliamentary  manner  hj  challenging  Anderson's  motion  that  the 
Committee  should  conaiet  of  twenty-one  members,  and  inmflting 
that  it  should  be  twenty-three. 

It  was  the  fixed  and  delibemte  intention  of  the  Home 
Ralere  to  take  three  divisions  by  way  of  nnmistakably  reoonl- 
iog  their  protest.  That  done,  Sullivan  and  NoUm  wanted  to 
stop.  But  when  men  put  a  heavily  loaded  wagon  on  a  steep 
incline,  they  ought  to  be  sure  their  break-power  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  bring  it  ap  short  when  the  proper  moment  has 
arrived.  They  had  set  the  Major  going,  and  the  Major  was  not 
to  be  stopped  till  he  had  inin  down.  There  he  sat,  witii  hat 
pressed  over  his  eyebrows,  arms  folded,  mouth  twitebing,  stoniach 
heaving,  and  Patriotism  oozing  out  in  thick  beads  of  perspiration 
on  his  cheeks.  In  vain,  Sullivan,  Cowen,  and  even  Nolan,  im- 
plored him  to  desist,  declaring  that,  if  Ireland  were  not  saved, 
honour  was  satisfied.  In  vain  the  little  band  he  had  gallantly 
led  to  defeat  besought  him  to  retire.  Like  Horatius  "  in  another 
place" — 

"  Bound  tam'd  he,  u  not  deigning 
Thoae  craven  lanbi  to  see ; 
Naugbt  spake  he  to  L«tb  Ponens, 
To  Seitua  nao^t  spake  ha." 

He  only  heaved  and  panted  with  an  emotion  that  becomes 
sacred  if  we  consider  in  what  cause  it  was  bom,  and  judicionsly 
saved  his  breath  to  shout  the  "  Noes  have  it  I "  when  the  Speaker 
affirmed  that  the  majority  was  with  the  Ayes. 

"  It's  scan'lous  1  perfickly  scansions  I "  he  roared  when  the 
addition  of  Sclator-Booth's  name  was  moved.  The  Speaker 
mildly  objected  to  the  word,  and  suggested  its  withdrawal. 

"  Withdraw  1 "  cried  the  Major,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  roahing 
on  to  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

A  thrill  went  through  the  House  when  members  beheld  th« 
Major  standing  there,  and  none  could  say  what  he  would  do 
next. 

"Withdraw I"  he  roared  agun;  "of  courte  Til  with- 
draw!" 

Everybody  breathed  again,  and  some  one,  affectbg  «  fajTstflrical 
excess  of  conrage,  suggested  to  the  Major  t^t  he  had  better 
retire  from  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
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"  What  I "  he  retorted,  with  a  fine  scorn  o£  the  petty  etiquette 
of  a  Saxon  assembly ;  "  mus'n't  I  speak  onteide  that  bit  of 
carpet?" 

Bat  he  returned  to  his  place,  and  presently  panted  out  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  nine  members,  once  more  to  record  his  protest 
against  the  attempt  to  ride  roughshod  over  Ireland  in  the  matter 
of  a  Committee  on  Keferees. 

The  end  was  ineviteble ;  for  as  there  were  only  twenty-one 
members  to  be  proposed,  and  as  four,  being  Irish  or  Scotch,  were 
held  to  be  unobjeclSBable,  it  followed  that  there  could  be  only 
eighteen  divisions,  intensive  of  one  on  the  aggregate  number  of 
the  Committee.  In  a  momentary  fit  of  mental  abstraction  the 
Major  permitted  the  name  of  Francis  Goldsmid  to  patra  nn< 
challenged  ;  and  though  he  woke  np,  and  gallantly  strove  to  have 
it  put  np  again,  so  that  be  might  object,  he  failed. 

This  reduced  the  possible  nnmber  of  divisions  to  seventeen, 
and  the  Major  was  in  them  all.  His  following  diminished,  hia 
co-teller  gave  np  exhausted,  hope  had  fied,  defeat  was  ineviteble. 
Prom  a  minority  of  twenty-one  the  little  band  of  patriots  bad  been 
rednced  to  eleven,  then  to  ten,  then  to  nine,  then  to  seven,  and 
finally  to  three.  But  the  Major  faltered  not,  nordid  his  purpose 
fail.  The  mnrky  sky  was  paling  in  the  East ;  the  early  milkman 
judiciously  prepared  his  wares  under  the  half-opened  and  wholly 
unsuspecting  eye  of  the  new  morn ;  the  drowsy  night-cabman 
drove  slowly  homeward ;  pallid  faces  and  wearied  eyes  weiii 
tnmed  angrily  towards  the  Major  through  the  dawn-etrickeii 
gaslight  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  he,  resolute  and  relent- 
less in  the  cause  of  a  country  which,  though  down-trodden,  is  not 
dead,  went  on  his  way  to  the  bitter  end,  and  is  at  this  moment 
fiercely  glancing  around  Palace  Yard  in  search  of  the  cabs  which 
have,  as  usual,  mysteriously  fled  at  bis  approach. 

Patriotism  is  all  very  well,  the  drivers  of  the  four-wheelers 
say, and  a  man  is  quite  right  te  do  his  duty  to  his  country;  but 
they  have  their  horses  to  pay  for  and  their  families  to  feed,  and 
they  reaUy  cannot  drive  twenty-eight  stone  at  sixpence  a  mile. 

Hsr.    10.  —  Mr.     Fawcett  is  wantonly  destroying  his  great  opportu- 

F^^™u  u  w-     nities  of  becoming  a  power  for  good  in  the  Hoose 

of  Commons,  and  is  not  only  injuring  himself,  but 

is  bringing  into  disrepute  the  simple  principles  of  honesty  and 
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integrity  which  are  beyond  doubt  the  mainsprings  of  hia  padi&- 
mentary  action.  He  wonld  be  the  Dic^nes  of  the  Honse  <rf 
CommoDS ;  and  inasmuch  aa  that  personage  appean  to  hare  beoi 
a  great  bore,  the  member  for  Hackney  most  be  congratulated  on 
hia  BuccesBful  imitation. 

When  Diogenes  called  upon  Antisthenes,  and  assumed  a 
welcome  though  he  had  it  not,  the  cynic  is  reported  to  have  haid 
such  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  his  unsolicited  disciple  that  be 
struck  him  with  his  stick.  The  answer  of  Diogenes  has  been 
preserved  over  two  thousand  years. 

"  Strike  me,  Antisthenes,"  Diogenes  said;  "  bnt  never  shall 
you  find  a  stick  sufficiently  hard  to  remove  me  from  your  presence 
while  there  is  anything  to  be  learned,  any  iuformatioa  to  be 
gained,  from  your  conversation  and  acquaintance." 

Obviously  a  slight  alteration  is  required  in  the  sentence ;  bnt 
it  affects  chiefly  the  possessive  pronoun. 

"Shout  at  me,  Conservatives,"  Fawcett  says,  night  after 
night;  "but  never  shall  yon  find  a  shout  sufficiently  loud 
t«  remove  me  from  your  presence  whilst  there  is  anything  to  be 
learned,  any  information  to  be  gained,  from  my  conversation  and 
acquaintance ." 

There  are  many  things  against  which  the  House  of  Commons 
revolts,  bnt  this  pedagogic  manner  is,  perhaps,  the  most  absolutely 
insufferable.  It  has  no  objection  to  learn  :  in  fact,  it  has  a  strong 
hankering  after  information.  But  it  will  not  have  doses  of 
knowledge  violently  thrust  down  it^  throat  whilst  Fawcett  holds 
its  nose.  Whilst  ordinary  speakers  instinctively  attempt,  more 
or  less  skilfully,  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  audience  they 
address,  Fawcett,  aa  a  matter  of  habit,  does  precisely  the  reverse. 
A  man  need  not  abjure  soap,  and  live  in  a  tub,  as  necessary  pre- 
liminaries to  being  above  all  other  conaideiations  upright,  honest, 
and  truth -telling'.  Fawcett  thinks  otherwise,  and  he  is  con- 
tinually rolling  his  tub  about  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons 
till  both  it  and  its  inmate  have  become  a  common  nuisance,  fnnn 
the  presence  of  which  members  (when  they  can]  take  refuge  in 
flight. 

Aa  this  morbid  self-conceit  grows  upon  him,  and  as  the 
importance  of  his  position  as  tiie  only  honest  and  unpurchasable 
mui  in  Pu'liament  is  magnified  in  his  mind,  he  loses  the  art  of 
clear  and  effective  speaking  with  which  he  is  naturally  gifted,  and 
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vhich,  if  well  trained,  miglit  have  lifted  him  into  high  anthority. 
There  iras  a  brie£  period  when  he  appeared  to  have  grown  out  of 
the  Bwaddling  clothes  of  verbosity  and  undignified  meddling 
which  tripped  him  up  in  his  earliest  advances  in  favour.  The  re- 
sponsibilitjr  cast  upon  him  by  the  accident  of  a  Bill  introduced  by 
him  becoming  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  a  strong  Ministry 
seemed  to  sober  and  steady  him.*  He  weighed  his  words  before 
uttering  them,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  found  that  nine  out 
of  ten  were  not  worth  uttering.  Thus  he  acquired  a  reputation 
for  reticence  which  was  a  new  joy  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Long  accustomed  to  have  the  exordiums  of  his  intenninable 
haran^es  disturbed  by  the  shuffling  of  the  feet  of  members  who 
passed  oat,  and  by  cries  for  the  division  from  those  who  re- 
mained behind,  Fawcett  had  the  rare  satis&ction  of  hearing  himself 
called  for  when  he  rose  simultaneously  with  two  or  more  speakers 
io  a  debate.  Whilst  this  unaccustomed  favour  was  in  full 
growth  he  lost  his  seat,  and  the  feeling  of  r^ret  which  found 
loud  expression  in  the  columns  of  the  press  was  not  confined  to 
the  Liberal  joomals.  The  honesty  of  purpose  and  sterling  worth 
of  the  discarded  member  for  Brighton  were  universally  acknow- 
ledged, and  all  parties  united  in  the  hope  that  some  other  and 
more  enlightened  constituency  would  return  him  to  the  House. 

The  prayer  has  been  answered,  with  most  disastrous  results  to 
an  nnofFending  assembly.  Fawcett,  the  member  for  Brighton, 
was  bad  enough ;  but  Fawcett,  the  member  for  Hackney,  is  aa 
nearly  as  possible  unbearable.  All  the  old  faults  of  his  manner  as 
a  speaker  remain  in  aggravated  form.  He  pitohes  his  voice  tn  a 
key  that  must  deafen  the  genial  Serjeant-at-Arms,  who  sits  just 
behind  him ;  he  mouths  the  commonest  words  in  a  way  that 
would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  lamentable ;  aud  he  solemnly, 
impressively,  and  withal  monotonously  chants  his  way  through 
the  long  avenues  of  his  speech  with  a  sound  and  fury  of  emphasis 
that  signify  nothing,  falling  as  the  emphasis  does  just  where 
chance  may  in  the  regular  beat  bring  it  due. 

A  startlingly  comical  efEect — which  it  is  impossible  to  convey 
in  writing  without  the  aid  of  a  stave  of  music — was  brought 
about  on  Tuesday  night  when,  speaking  on  the  subject  of  the 
Railway  Passenger  Duty,  Fawcett  had  occasion  to  mention  in 
complimentary  terms  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Baxter,  Bose,  and 
•  The  Dublin  UniTerait;  BiU,  1873. 
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Norton.  The  rhythm  of  the  phrase  lent  itself  oddly  to  the  acci- 
dental emphasis  just  then  falling  due,  and  the  innocent  words 
were  moathed  with  a  thunderous  modulation,  a  magnificent  scorn, 
a  blood -stirring  contempt,  ludicrously  remote  from  the  intent 
with  which  they  were  introduced.  In  brief,  Fawcett  speaks  a&a 
young  lady  writes — in  italics ;  and  the  italics,  being  mechaDically 
cast  ahont,  often  turn  up  in  the  wrong  place. 

This  mannerism  is  irritating,  but  when  is  added  to  it  an 
a^ravating  and  aggressive  assertion  that  the  speaker  is  the  only 
honest  man  in  the  assembly,  it  becomes  clear  how  Fawcett,  whoea 
singleness  of  purpose  all  acknowledge,  is  a  member  whose  inter- 
position in  debate  is  greeted  with  a  low  groan  of  deepur.  It  waa 
not  till  after  long  sufferance  of  the  speeching  of  his  three  friends 
that  poor  Job  burst  forth  with  the  bitter  cry :  "  No  doubt  but  ye 
are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  you."  But  then  Job's 
special  forte  was  patience.  Moreover,  Bildad  the  Shuhite  vaa 
quite  a  modest  low-voiced  man  as  compared  with  Fawcett, 

Mar.  IT.— A  par-  Whalley,  bringing  on  once  more  the  Tichbome 
tonton«qD««L  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  f^f^  i^^^^j^g^  ^  the  suhjecf.  by  the 
indication  of  a  point  of  departure  between  himself  and  Kenealy. 
In  fact.,  he  went  so  far  as  to  refer  with  emphatic  gesture  to 
Kenealy  (who  sat  two  benches  below  him)  as  "  this  advocate  of 
that  unhappy  man  in  Dartmoor,"  and,,  amid  much  laughter,  de- 
clined to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  member  for  Stoke,  and  even 
threw  doubt  on  the  propriety  of  the  means  by  which  that  person 
has  acquired  a  lai^  fortune.  Cross,  in  reply,  said  he  had  seen 
no  paper  submitted  to  the  Home  Office  which  in  the  slightest 
degree  altered  his  opinion  of  the  justice  of  the  sentence  passed 
upon  the  convict  Orton. 

Kenealy,  rising  as  the  Home  Secretary  sat  down,  said,  in  a 
slow,  deliberate  manner,  he  had  considered  whether  he  shonid 
answer  the  observations  of  Whalley,  and  had  come  to  the  oon- 
clueion  that  they  were  beneath  his  notice — a  decision  which  tiie 
House  received  with  hearty  and  prolonged  laughter. 

AprUB.— Mr.Diit-    It  IS  little  more  than  a  year  ago  Disraeli's  adroit 
M^^»  muuee-    ^jj^  happy  management  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  the  theme  of  universal  prus&     He 
always  knew  when  to  be  silent  and  when  to  speak,  and  when  he 
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spoke  he  alwaya  said  the  right  word.  Before  last  session  closed 
it  seemed  as  if  a  glamour  had  come  over  him,  and  fi-om  the  most 
^ilfnl  he  became  the  most  maladroit  of  Ministers.  How  far 
this  glamour  has  darkened  around  him  in  the  current  session  it 
would  be  an  old  stor;  to  telL  It  is  written  in  the  leading 
articles  of  all  the  morning  newspapers ;  it  is  the  chatter  of  the 
clabs ;  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons ;  and,  worse 
than  all,  it  is  acknowledged  in  whispers  that  are  daily  growing 
louder  by  the  loyal  party  he  has  educated.  It  would  be  a  sad 
ending  to  a  hrilliaot  career  to  see  Disraeli  openly  discredited  in 
the  assembly  of  which  he  has  for  thir^  years  been  a  chief 
omaiaeat.  The  House  has  narrowly  skirted  that  dangerous 
point  within  the  post  fortnight.  If  things  go  on  as  they  hare 
progressed  since  Parliament  met,  it  will  to  all  men's  sorrow  be 
inevitably  reached. 

Disraeli  is  never  dull  except  when  he  deliberately  sets  himself 
to  make  a  speech  that  shall  be  grave  and  stateemaulike ;  and  as 
he  rarely  does  that  injustice  to  his  special  faculties,  he  has  not, 
up  to  within  the  past  eight  months,  seriously  endangered  his 
popularity.  Bat  of  late,  in  increasing  measure,  he  is  losing  his 
&iry  grace  of  manner,  just  sufficiently  spiced  with  audacity,  and 
his  felicitonsness  of  phrase,  always  admirably  spiced  with  per- 
sonality. When  these  are  gone,  the  House,  looking  at  what 
is  left,  finds  that  it  is  not  much  and  is  not  at  all  desirable. 
Just  as  a  prima  donna,  accustomed  for  years  to  the  ap- 
planse  of  the  multitade,  finds  her  voice  failing,  and,  hysteric- 
ally rushing  for  the  once  accustomed  E,  comes  down  with  * 
shriek  ou  D  flat,  shocking  the  pained  ear  of  the  pit,  so  the  Prime 
Minister,  aiming  to  be  gaily  audacious,  misses  the  ei:act  piteh 
and  becomes  simply  rude,  and  where  he  once  drew  forth  the 
burst  of  pleased  laughter  now  hears  the  ominous  murmur  of 
Bubdned  resentment. 

Another  and  a  more  serious  charge  has  been  made  in  journals 
not  always  accustomed  to  call  spades  spades,  and  has  been  re- 
peated from  his  place  in  the  House  by  a  member.  Disraeli  has 
always  made  a  specialty  of  answering  awkward  qnestions  in  a 
manner  which  shall  turn  the  tables  upon  his  interrogator.  He 
baa  hod  some  brilliant  successes  in  this  direction,  and  men  have 
grown  accustomed  to  look  upon  an  attempt  to  "draw  Dizzy  "  at 
question  time  in  the  light  of  a  choice  ante-prandial  luxury,  a 
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Bort  of  intellectual  absiiithe.  Bat  in  an  assembly  where  per- 
flonal  honour  &nd  actual  verity  are  held  dear,  tight>rope  dancing 
over  falsehood  must  be  exceedingly  cleverly  done  in  order  to  find 
favour.  Ab  Anderson  bluntly  put  the  case  the  other  day,  "  the 
House  likes  smart  answers,  but  it  likes  the  truth  much  better." 

This  is  a  great  fact  which  in  these  days  Disraeli  appears 
only  dimly  to  comprehend.  No  one  says  that  he  would  de- 
liberately falsify  facte ;  but  it  remains  true  that  he  is  not  ene- 
cessful  in  making  tacts  clear  when  he  rises  ostensibly  with  such 
intent.  Moreover — and  this  is  worse  than  all — he  does  his 
spiriting  with  truth  so  awkwardly  that  he  deceives  no  one, 
and  the  intended  victim  is  infinitely  more  furious  than  if  he  had 
been  absolutely  and  neatly  taken  in.  In  Trevelyan's  "  Life 
of  Lord  Macaulay"  there  is  quoted  a  letter  of  Macauhiy's 
which  supplies  some  notion  of  the  position  into  which  Disraeli 
has  fallen  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Talking  about  Metter- 
nich  and  Cardinal  Mazarin,  Talleyrand  said  to  Macaulay — 

"  Le  Cardinal  trompait,  mais  il  ne  mentait  pas.  Or  3f .  de 
Mettemich  ment  toujours  et  ne  trompe  jamais." 

In  other  days  Disraeli  might  have  passed  a  competitive  ex- 
amination with  the  Cardinal.  To-day,  alas  1  he  is  more  like  the 
Prince — at  least  to  the  extent  that  il  ne  trompe  jamaie. 

In  the  systematic  efforts  to  weaken,  and  Bnally  break  up, 
the  Ministry,  Disraeli  has  not  to  any  great  extent,  or  in  any 
new  direction,  been  helped  by  his  colle^ues.  Ward  Hunt,  it  is 
tme,  still  blunders  along,  doing  the  wrong  thing  at  the  worst 
moment,  and  skilfully  evading  even  a  momentary  stumble  on 
the  right  path.  Adderley  is  as  benevolently  helpless  and  as 
amiably  addled  as  ever;  and  Holker  is  increasingly  success- 
ful  in  showing  with  how  little  knowledge  of  law,  of  men,  and 
(rf  things  one  may,  under  Providence,  become  Attorney-General. 
But  Stafford  Northcote  is  still  a  tower  of  strength  to  an  occa- 
sionally bewildered  Ministry.  Cross  happily  and  placidly  eteeis 
his  course  by  a  line  drawn  as  nearly  as  possible  down  the  middle 
of  the  floor  of  the  House.  G-athome  Hardy  has  been  publicly 
blessed  by  Sir  George  Balfour,  and  has  felt  the  warm  tears  of 
General  Shute  trickle  in  pare  joy  down  his  hack.  Sandou  is 
always  ready  to  deliver  a  conciliatory  and  explanatory  spee^, 
fifteen  minutes  long,  in  reply  to  questions  from  gentiemen 
opposite.     Selwin-Ibbetson  has  been  away  a  good  deal,    John 
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Manners,  though  he  bos  absolutely  abolished  telegraph  eards, 
has  issued  a  finnaa  diiecting  that  any  pem>ti  handing  in  a 
tel^^ism  may,  upon  payment  of  twopence,  demand  &  receipt 
for  his  money;  and  Hicks- Beach  has  shown  bow  far  human 
nature  may,  ander  a  sense  of  public  duty,  bear  up  against  tbe 
clamour  of  a  body  of  men  who  appear  as  incapable  of  feeling 
of  gratttude  as  they  are  insensible  to  appeals  to  reason,  and  who 
Bee  in  a  request  granted  or  a  boon  conceded  only  a  fresh  opening 
for  a  new  demand. 

On  the  opposite  benches  the  enemy  is  scarcely  more  formid- 
able than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Actual  union  is  jnst  as  remote, 
and  the  condition  of  discipline  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  Fawcett  is  running  on  his  own  account  a  resolution  affecting 
the  Roy^  Style  and  Titles  Bill,  when  Hartington  has  wisely 
decided  that  there  has  been  enough  of  fighting  on  this  ground, 
and  that  a  continuance  of  the  struggle  would  tend  only  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Oovermnent. 


OHAPTBE   XI. 

TBI    HEBCHANT    SHIPFINQ    BILL. 


Sir  C.  Addorlej  and  Sir  John  Hal]^r--Hr.  Love  and  the  Queen — Critdoa  <rf  tha 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill— Sir  Babert  Peel— The  Mnjor  on  Sunday  Ooeing— 
Hr.  DiuMli  wakee  np. 

Apr.  m.—8ir  0.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Adderley  has  been 
air  Jo^^oi^  grievously  sinned  against  ever  since  he  took  office 
in  1874.  The  original  sin  was  to  make  him 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  especially  at  an  epoch  when 
legislation  on  Merchant  Shipping  was  imperative.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  conferring  upon  bim  the  official  assistance  of  Cavendish 
Bentinck,  a  cruel  freak,  sufficient  to  ruin  a  much  stronger  man. 
Next,  when  by  the  substitution  of  Edward  Stanhope  this  last 
injury  was  removed,  and  there  was  some  hope  of  his  receiving 
valuable  assistance  alike  at  the  Board  of  Trade  and  in  Parliament, 
Stanhope  is  taken  ill,  and  Sir  Charles  is  left  single-handed,  or 
what  is  infinitely  worse,  with  Uolker  for  assistant. 
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It  is  feir,  in  r^ardiag  Adderley^e  conduct  of  the  Merdiant 
Shipping  Bill,  to  remember  aJl  this.  But  there  still  remains  the 
public  interest  to  be  considered ;  and  the  Premier  is  dailj  faced 
by  the  question  whether,  in  politely  refusing  to  allow  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  withdraw  from  a  task  manifestly 
too  big  for  him,  he  is  not  sacrificing  public  interest  to  private 
feeling.  It  is  impossible  not  to  observe  that  Disraeli  r^ularly 
ebrinks  from  connecting  hia  own  personality  with  the  perennial 
failure  of  the  management  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill.  As 
surely  as  the  Bill  is  down  for  Committee,  so  surely  does  the 
Prime  Minister,  ordinarily  the  most  regular  and  patient  attend- 
ant upon  the  debates  of  the  House,  absent  himself  from  the 
Treasury  bench.  But  he  must  hear  something  of  what  takes 
place,  and  cannot  fail  bo  have  a  more  or  less  vivid  idea  of  the 
state  of  hopeless  confusion  which  reigns  during  the  discussion 
in  Committee  on  the  Bill. 

The  actual  condition  of  affairs  may  be  sharply  realised 
by  the  simple  statement  of  the  fact  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  literally  been  told  off  to  sit  in  constant 
attendance  ujwn  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Attorney-General,  ready  to  take  the  edge  off  their  blunders. 
The  public  interest  apart,  such  an  arrangement  is  not  fair  to 
Stafford  Northcote,  wbikt  it  is  incredible  that  a  man  of  spirit, 
placed  in  the  position  of  Adderley,  should  submit  to  a  procedure 
unprecedented  in  parliamentary  history.  How  is  the  Queen's 
Government  to  be  carried  on  if  the  bead  of  a  great  department 
is  avowedly  so  utterly  incompetent  to  take  charge  of  a  Bill  pro- 
moted by  himself  that  the  bead  of  another  great  department  is 
deputed  to  supervise  and  to  watch  him  as  a  nursing-child  if 
attended  in  its  early  efforts  to  walk  ? 

To-night,  when  the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the 
Bill,  Disraeli  and  other  Ministers  who  had  been  present  at 
question  time  quitted  the  Treasury  bench,  leaving  thereon  Ad- 
derley,  the  Attorney- General,  and  Northcote.  Sir  Charles  took 
the  nominal  lead,  answering  objections  and  stating  arguments, 
with  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  that  in  about  half 
an  hour  the  Committee  was  in  a  hopeless  muddle,  and  the 
Government  seriously  compromised.  Then  slowly  and  solemnly 
the  Attorney-General  rises,  gravely  leans  his  hand  upon  the 
table,  and    uplifting  a  voice    which    is   like  the  sound  of  the 
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creaking  of  many  doors,  completes  the  disorder,  knocks 
away  any  props  the  unfortunate  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  may,  inadvertently  and  unconeciously,  have  left  to  him- 
self, and  irretrievably  confuses  the  question  by  placing  it  in  a 
crosa-Iight  of  mieconceptioD,  and  interweaving  with  it  a  compli- 
cation of  misrepresentation. 

Uolker,  moreover,  introduces  a  new  element  into  the  debate, 
which  is  not  slow  in  working  its  effect.  Addertey,  to  do  him 
justice,  appears  conscious  of  the  fact  that  Heaven  has  not  blessed 
him  with  ability  quickly  to  grasp  an  idea,  or  hopefully  to  grapple 
with  an  unexpected  argument.  There  is  about  him  an  absence  of 
self-assurance  which  covers  a  multitude  of  offences,  and  inclines 
the  House  to  deal  tenderly  with  his  many  Idcket.  The  Attorney- 
General,  on  the  contrary,  is  aggressively  of  opinion  that,  though 
household  suffrage  and  the  ballot  may  have  sent  to  the  House 
of  Commons  a  few  dull-brained  heavy  men  of  dim  mental  vision, 
none  of  them  sit  for  the  borough  of  Preston.  There  is  something 
dreadfully  exasperating  in  the  compassionately  superior  manner 
in  which  he  regards  the  House  when  he  addresses  it.  Dogberry 
delivering  his  charge  to  the  Watch  is  the  nearest  parallel  that 
comes  to  mind.  The  House  naturally  resents  this,  and  when,  as 
conspicuously  occurred  to-night,  the  Attorney -General,  apparently 
not  comprehending  the  question  nor  recognising  the  drift  of  the 
debate,  makes  some  astounding  declaration  the  very  opposite  of 
what  has  just  previously  been  put  forth  by  his  colleagues,  there  is 
a  bowl  of  disgust  and  a  general  movement  of  impatient  contempt. 
Then  Northcote  interposes,  and  does  all  that  a  sensible,  able, 
habile  man  may  do  to  patch  up  the  difiSculty.  Sometimes  he 
succeeds,  at  the  expense  of  concessions  to  the  Opposition ;  often 
he  feels  that  immediate  retreat  would  be  too  obviously  damaging 
to  the  Ministry,  and  the  retreat  is  covered  by  a  division  which 
strains  party-fealty  to  its  utmost  strength. 

This  may  be  skilful  mani^ment  combined  with  commendable 
fidelity  to  an  unpopular  colleague.  The  questions  in  which  the 
public  have  some  concern  are,  how  long  is  it  to  last,  and  whether 
it  would  not  be  better,  since  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is 
really  in  supreme  charge  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  to  leave 
it  in  his  hands  altogether  ?  The  difficulties  of  dealing  with  such 
a  measnre  are  of  themselves  considerable.  But  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  Amendment  Bill  plug  Sir  Charles  Adderley  ;9^im 
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Sir  John  Holber,  appears  a  bTirden  too  heavy  for  any  man  to  cmrry 
through  the  House  of  Commons. 

Ha7E— Mr.Loire  Charles  Lewis,  anabashed  by  the  way  the  House 
ao  Qoeen.  nnanimously  receives  him,  once  more  appeared 
prominently  on  the  scene,  brining  forward  a  motion  for  retoms 
relating  to  the  oath  of  certain  Privy  Councillors.  He  explained 
that  he  was  actuated  in  this  step  by  the  publication  of  Lowe's 
statement,  made  at  Retford,  to  the  efFect  that  two  Prime 
Ministers  before  Disraeli  bad  been  asked  to  pass  a  Bill  making 
the  Qaeen  Empress  of  India,  and  had  declined.  He  said  he 
had  written  to  Lowe,  asking  him  whether  the  report  was 
accurate,  and  created  much  merriment  by  reading  the  reply 
received,  in  which  Lowe  bluntly  remarked,  "  My  recent  speech 
at  Betford  contains  nothing  relating  to  you,"  and  therefore 
declined  to  answer  his  question. 

Ijowe  now  said  he  was  arr^gned,  not  as  a  member  of  the 
Honse,  not  as  Privy  Councillor,  but  as  a  spouter  at  a  convivial 
dinner.  He  pointed  out  the  inconvenience  which  would  arise 
if  the  House  were  to  "  follow  in  the  line  of  business  "  in  which 
heme  had  set  out,  and  flatly  declined  to  answer  any  of  that 
person's  questions. 

Disraeli  said  he  regretted  the  motion  had  been  made,  but  he 
regretted  still  more  the  speech  of  Lowe.  The  statement  made 
by  Lowe  was.  he  said,  monstrous  if  true;  and,  if  not  true, 
must  be  described  by  an  epithet  Disraeli  could  not  find  in 
his  vocabulary.  Betraying  an  nnusnal  degree  of  excitement, 
he,  amid  loud  and  prolonged  cheering  from  the  Ministerial* 
ists,  protested  against  the  conduct  of  Lowe,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  commented  upon  the  character  of  the  Sovereign,  and  had 
held  up  to  public  infamy  the  conduct  of  her  chief  adviser. 
Attempting  to  cite  the  testimony  of  the  Queen  as  to  the  truth 
of  Lowe's  original  statement,  he  was  met  by  loud  cries  of 
"Order I"  in  the  face  of  which  be  resnmed  his  seat.  The 
Speaker,  rising,  expl^ned  the  rule  which  prohibits  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Sovereign's  name  in  debate.  Disraeli  said  it 
was  a  very  small  matter,  and  he  only  desired  to  say  that  the 
Queen  bad  authorised  him  to  state  that  with  no  Minister,  and 
at  no  time,  had  sach  circumstances  hi^pened  as  were  described 
in  the  Betford  speech. 
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Liewis  offered  to  withdraw  hie  motion;  bat  this  being 
thnurted  bj  memberB  on  the  Liber&l  Bide,  a.  division  took  place, 
when  the  resolution  was  carried  by  91  votes  against  37.  Lowe 
walked  out  when  the  diviaion  was  called.  Disraeli,  all  the 
Ministers  present,  and  the  Conservatives  as  a  party  voted  for  the 
amendment. 

Mar  &— cridca  The  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  happily  passed 
lu.?^hii^  t^«»ff^  Committee  to-night,  after  occupying, 
BiiL  according  to  Adderley's  estimate,  six  weeks  of 

Government  time.  Within  that  period  it  has 
bronght  out  many  new  debaters,  and  has  testified  afresh  to  the 
catholicity  of  the  mind  and  the  universality  of  the  sympathies 
of  several  distinguished  men.  Foremost  amongst  these  is 
Harconrt,  who  is  ready  to  take  a  leading  part  in  debate  on 
any  subject,  and  knows  as  much  of  merchant  shipping  as  he 
does  of  agricultural  holdings.  Frequently  he  has  sat  on 
the  otherwise  not  well-filled  front  Opposition  bench  whilst  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill  was  iu  Committee,  and  has  amused 
himself  up  to  dinner-time  by  tantalising  poor  Adderley  with, 
profound  criticisms  on  successive  clauses.  Then  he  has  gone  to 
dinner,  and  returning  between  ten  and  eleven  has  thrown  himself 
into  the  fray  with  a  hilarity  that  has  occasionally  been  heavy, 
and  a  sabtlety  that  has  sometimes  been  over-refined.  But  his 
name  frequently  crops  up  in  the  debates  all  through,  and  the 
country  may  well  feel  a  sense  of  sweet  restfulnees,  cherishing 
the  thought  that  there  is  one  man  on  the  front  Opposition 
bench  who  is  equal  to  any  emergency,  and  is  ready  to  care 
for  us  under  whatever  flag  popular  rights  or  interests  are 
attacked. 

This  is  the  more  welcome  in  view  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Bill,  because  the  hydra-headed  leaders  of  the  Opposition  have 
not  taken  that  part  in  moulding  the  measure,  or  at  least  in 
superintending  the  process  of  moulding,  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  tbem.  A  good  stout  flght  has  been  made  for 
the  British  sailor ;  but  he  has  nothing  for  which  to  thank  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition.  Harcourt  has,  as  mentioned,  sharp- 
ened his  appetite  and  assisted  his  digestion  by  means  of  the 
Bill.  Henry  James  has  made  several  learned  speeches,  in  which 
be  has  accomplished  the  easy  task  of  making  the  Attomey- 
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General  look  ridiculous  even  in  the  eyea  of  the  learned  Judge- 
Advocate-Gre&eral.  Forster  has  said  a  word  oocasionally  when 
he  has  chanced  to  be  Btretching  his  legs  in  front  of  the  table ; 
and  Shaw-Lefevre  has  seized  one  or  two  opportunities  of  showing 
at  length  how  some  particular  clause  or  some  proposed  amend- 
ment was  precisely  the  same  as  something  which  he  introdaced, 
proposed,  was  about  to  propose,  or  was  prevented  from  pro- 
posing, when  he  filled  the  office  of  his  "  hon.  friend  opposite." 

It  is  a  pecuh'arity  specially  felt  in  the  case  of  Shaw-Lefevre 
that  he  has  in  bis  time  filled  several  offices.  He  has  been 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Under-Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  and  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty;  and  so  sure  as 
any  debate  springs  up  on  the  affairs  of  any  one  of  these  great 
departments,  so  certain  is  Sbaw-Lefevre  to  jump  up,  and  in 
many  words  rapidly  intoned  to  show  bow  the  proposal  now 
before  the  House  is  identical  with  "a  Bill  I  had  the  honour 
to  introduce  when  I  filled  the  office  of  my  hon.  friend,"  or 
"  with  a  scheme  I  had  commenced  to  work  out  when  I  was 
at  the  Home  Office,"  or  "  with  proposals  I  had  matured  during 
my  term  of  office  at  the  Admiralty."  The  coincidences  are 
remarkable;  but  towards  the  middle  of  May  their  recurrence 
grows  monotonous. 

It  is  the  private  members  sitting  on  both  sides  who  have 
chiefiy  made  the  Merohant  Shipping  Bill  what  it  is,  and  a 
heterogeneous  and  remarkable  combination  of  legislative  talent 
is  thus  portentously  brought  to  the  front.  Plimsoll  has, 
though  now  and  then  evidently  with  great  effort,  refrained  from 
advancing  saltatory  arguments  in  favour  of  his  views.  He  has 
invariably  addressed  the  House  from  the  base  of  a  pair  of  legs, 
and  though  he  has  from  time  to  time  hinted  at  the  knowledge 
of  black  doings  has  called  no  one  a  villain.  Norwood  has  estab- 
lished a  character  as  a  debater  of  great  readiness  and  power,  and 
in  his  share  of  the  management  of  the  bill  in  the  interests  of 
the  shipowners  has  even  given  proofs  of  no  inconsiderable  skill 
as  a  party  leader.  Hie  supremacy  and  authority  have  been 
notably  disputed  by  David  M'lver,  who  sits  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  is  an  exceedingly  affectionate  son.  M'lver  has  improved 
upon  Forster's  famous  boast  of  "  Quaker  parentage "  as  an 
argument  for  special  fitness  to  deal  with  a  particular  subject, 
and  has  advanced  in  the  House  the  new  and  startling  doctrine 
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of  "hereditary  knowledge"  in  absolnte  and  unquestionable 
Bettlement  of  the  load-line,  the  exact  height  to  which  deck  cargo 
may  be  carried,  and  the  precise  number  of  months  during  which 
pork  may  be  safely  kept  in  pickle.  Henry  Havelock  Ib  some- 
what prone  to  invoke  the  memory  of  hie  illustrious  father  in 
order  to  give  weight  to  his  own  parliamentAry  utterances ;  and 
there  are  three  or  four  other  honourable  members  whose  chief 
claim  apon  the  attention  of  the  House  is  that  they  are  the 
bearers  of  names  dear  to  English  ears.  Bat  the  practice  of  re- 
minding the  House  of  Commons  of  one's  father  is  not  a  whole- 
some one,  and  may  not  safely  be  repeated. 

In  M'lver's  case  "my  good  father,"  of  whom  we  have 
heard  several  times,  possesses  the  additional  disadvantage  that 
reference  to  bis  personality  strikes  no  chord  in  the  bosom  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  He  may  have  been  an  estimable 
man,  and  the  feeling  which  prompts  his  son  so  often  to  refer  to 
him  thus  affectionately  is  certainly  respectable.  Bat  there  is  no 
saying  where  the  flood  of  family  afEection  shall  stop  if  it  be  not 
etemly  dammed.  We  may  in  some  future  debate  have  Kay- 
Shuttleworth,  whose  innocuous  presence  is  once  more  restored  to 
us,  quoting  the  opinion  of  those  three  maiden  aunts  of  whose  life  he 
is  the  joy,  and  telling  the  House  what  is  their  view  of  the 
proper  proportion  of  mangling  machines  to  an  industrial  dwell- 
ing of  fifty  rooms. 

In  addition  to  a  foible  for  his  father,  M'lver  has  during  the 
debates  on  the  Bill  displayed  a  weakness  for  dashing  in  with 
impossible  amendments,  which  he  urges  in  breathless  tone, 
troubles  Adderley  or  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  demon- 
strate the  absurdity  of,  caoses  Raikes  to  pnt  to  the  Committee, 
and  then  feebly  declines  to  press ;  a  process  which,  whilst  calcu- 
lated to  cost  a  glow  of  satisfaction  over  the  family  hearth,  as 
demonstrating  the  surprising  way  in  which  "  David "  is 
"  making  way  in  the  House,"  is  rather  hard  on  an  assembly 
that  wants  to  get  its  work  done. 

M'lver's  physical  incursion  upon  the  debate  is  not  the  least 
remarkable  phenomenon  in  connection  with  his  personality. 
Anyone  present  during  the  debates  on  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Bill  will  observe,  about  three  times  out  of  Ave  as  successive 
speakers  resume  their  seats,  a  figure  suddenly  spring  up  from  the 
comer  seat  of  the  second  bench   below   the  gangway  on  the 
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Ministerial  side,  and,  etaodiDg  bolt  upright,  stare  from  light  to 
left  with  white  face  and  widely-opened  eyes  as  if  it  saw  a  wraitfa. 
It  might  be  thought  it  was  a  fantastic  semaphore-signal  worked 
by  electricity,  or  a  life-size  Jack-in -the- Box,  which  Sir  John 
Hay,  who  sits  smiling  near,  had  secretly  projected  by  pressing 
with  hie  foot  a  powerful  spring  hidden  somewhere  under  the  step 
o£  the  gangway.  But  it  is  only  M'lver  rising  to  "  catch  the 
chairman's  eye,"  and  who  adopts  this  peculiar  way  of  snapping 
at  tliat  organ  as  if  it  were  a  Sy  and  precipitancy  a  necessity. 

M'lver's  pertinacity  has  been  fairly  successful,  but  it  has  not 
altogether  elbowed  out  of  the  debate  Watkin  Williams,  who  is 
marked  by  the  possession  of  the  rare  faculty  of  never  speaking  on  a 
subject  without  being  master  of  it,  and  yet  whose  share  in  the  de- 
bates of  a  Session  is  considerable ;  who  is  as  modest  as  he  is  able ; 
who  is  uncompromising  in  the  assertion  of  his  strongly-marked 
convictions,  and  yet  is  popular  on  both  sides  of  the  House ;  who  is 
a  stout  friend  and  a  courteous  adversary ;  but  who  tempers  s 
natural  spirit  of  geniality  and  a  constant  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  others  by  stubbornly  displaying  a  considerable  surface 
of  crimson  necktie. 

Nor  has  the  member  for  Birkenhead  quite  snuffed  out  Oorst 
with  his  unaffected  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Ministry; 
nor  Lord  Eslington,  true  working-man's  friend,  with  his  wo^m 
heart,  his  strong  common-sense,  and  his  unwavering  fidelity  to 
what  he  regards  aa  the  interests  of  the  labouring  classes ;  nor 
Gourley,  whose  practical  suggestions  are  invariably  worth  listen- 
ing to,  though  their  effect  be  somewhat  marred  by  the  nervous- 
ness of  the  manner  with  which  they  are  communicated;  nor 
Ritchie,  who  at  least  on  one  occasion  showed  that  he  can  give 
effective  expression  to  strong  and  honest  feeling ;  nor  Bathbone, 
who  is  more  than  ever  like  a  model  vestryman;  nor  Joseph 
Cowen,  who  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  realisation  of  the 
fabulous  creation  of  the  poet's  brain,  the  man  who  did  good  by 
stealth  and  blushed  to  find  it  fame;  nor  Morgan  Lloyd,  who 
ought  to  be  a  constant  delight  to  the  greater  portion  of  man- 
kind as  supplying  a  living  proof  of  what  small  measure  of  mental 
virility  is  needed  to  make  a  Queen's  Counsel  and  a  member  of 
Parliament.  All  these  have  had  their  say,  and  these  are  the 
men  who  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  have  made  the  Merohant 
Shipping  Bill. 
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Maj  iL-sii  The  Royal  Titles  Bill  up  again  on  a  motion  by 
Rabert  Peel.  Henry  James,  designed  to  restrict  the  use  of  the 
title  "  Empress  "  to  matters  connected  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  India.  The  Government  made  it  a  vote  of  confidence,  and  the 
whipping  up  was  tremendous.  Dawson  Damer,  who  has  not 
been  seen  in  the  House  since  he  sat  down  on  Disraeli's  knee  in 
an  endeavour  to  pass  between  the  table  and  the  Treasury  bench, 
has  been  brought  forth  from  retirement  and  gave  his  vote  with 
the  Government.  Peel  spoke  just  now,  patronisingly  patting 
Hartington  on  the  back,  and  getting  in  return  a  slap  in  the  face, 
which  greatly  surprised  him. 

What  a  remarkable  man  the  baronet  is  I  In  personal  ap- 
pearance be  is  a  cross  between  Victor  Emanuel  and  the  late 
Napoleon  III.,  being  not  quite  so  ugly  as  the  former,  and  con- 
sideiably  less  profound-looking  than  the  latter.  As  a  Parliamen* 
tary  speaker  he  is  not  a  bad  imitation  of  Smollett.  But  he  has 
less  literary  colture,  and,  when  setting  himself  to  raise  a  laugh, 
trusts  more  to  absolute  buffoonery  than  to  iuGisive  if  coarse  in- 
vective. He  made  a  terrible  mess  of  a  reference  to  his  late 
brotiier's  Victoria  Cross,  which  was  evidently  intended  by  way  of 
peroration,  bat  got  in  at  the  wrong  place,  and  became  part  of  a 
sentence  that  ended  in  chaos  j  and  he  betrayed  his  fragmentary 
acqnaintan(»  with  a  familiar  parable  by  talking  in  the  singular 
number  of  "  the  young  woman  "  who  forgot  to  trim  "  her  "  lamp. 
On  the  whole,  though  the  House  laughed  loudly,  as  it  will  laugh 
at  anything  after  dinner  and  a  long  spell  of  dull  debate,  the  ex< 
hibition  was  not  creditable  to  "  Sir  Peel,"  or  honourable  to  the 
name  be  bears. 

u.y  11.  _  The  The  Government  were  defeated  to-night  on  a 
dS^do^™  motion  moved  by  Richard  Smyth  in  favoor  of 
Sunday  plosing  in  Ireland,  The  motion  was 
carried  by  224<  votes  against  167.  Gladstone  warmly  supported 
it,  and  was  followed,  after  profuse  declarations  of  diffidence  at 
the  conjancture,  by  Major  O'Gorman.  After  defending  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  from  the  strictures  of  Bright,  the 
Major  addressed  himself  to  the  arguments  of  the  case,  contri- 
buting as  his  share  the  axiom  that  "a  man  has  a  right  to  take  as 
much  liquor  as  he  can  walk  away  with."  He  proceeded,  amid 
roars  of  laughter,  to  draw  an  affecting  picture  of  respectable 
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farmers  in  Ireland  denied  nnder  the  operation  of  the  proposed 
regulation  the  privilege  o£  "taking  something  on  a  Sunday." 
"  Men  who  love  their  landlords,  and  whose  landlords  love 
them."  "  Men,"  the  Major  added  in  a  tremulous  voice,  whilst 
the  crowded  House  roared  with  laughter,  "  whose  lives  Plutarch 
might  have  written." 

"  If  you  pass  this  Bill,"  he  thundered  in  conclusion,  "  yon 
will  have  a  revolution  in  Ireland  to-morrow,  or,"  he  added, 
when  his  voice  might  be  heard  above  the  roar  oi  hiughter,  "  or, 
you  ought  to  have  one." 

Then  he  sat  down,  and  Disraeli  abandoning  his  evident  pm^ 
pose  of  addressing  the  House  in  reply  to  Gladstone,  the  division 
wae  called. 

JuDes.-Hr.Dia-  House  met  to  day  after  the  Wbiteun  Recess. 
rtteUwttkBBup.  Ajuonggt  others  Disraeli  came  back  to  work 
happily  recovered  from  an  illness  which  was  not  without  grave 
concern  for  those  who  had  closely  watched  its  effects  upon  the  fra- 
gile frame.  He  b^au  to  take  a  distinct  turn  for  the  better  on  the 
Tuesday  night  before  the  adjournment  for  the  Whitsun  Recess, 
when  he  saw  Bright  and  Lowe  have  "  a  little  turn-to  "  on  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  Up  to  the  moment  when 
Lowe  rose  the  Premier  had  sat  mute  and  motionless  on  the 
Treasury  bench,  with  head  sunk  on  breast,  lack-lustre  eyes 
looking  steadbstly  at  nothing,  and  cheeks  sallow  and  sunken. 
He  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  a  familiar  voice  talking,  as  it 
had  talked  nine  years  ago,  about  Reform ;  and  when,  as  Lowe 
reseated  himself.  Bright  rose  from  his  side  and  girded  at  faia 
whilom  adversary  and  sometime  colleague  with  much  of  the 
vigour  of  the  olden  time,  Disraeli  raised  his  head,  shook  himself 
together  with  familiar  gesture,  and  though  he  had  seemed  as  he 
entered  the  House  to  bring  with  him  strength  barely  sufficient 
to  cross  the  floor,  he  presently  flung  himself  into  the  fray,  and 
astonished  everybody — particularly  Stafford  Northcote,  to  whom 
the  task  had  been  specially  assigned — by  winding  up  the  debate 
himself. 

Since  that  effort  his  convalescence  has  been  assured,  and 
to-night  it  is  surely  completed.  A  week's  quiet  rest  at 
Hughenden,  where  he  has  been  lazily  watching  tbe  washing  of 
the  sheep  and  the  bedding  out  of  the  geraniums,  has  finished 
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the  work  commenced  by  the  volontary  difibnrdening  of  Lowe's 
conacieoce,  and  eveiy  ooe  about  the  House  ie  happier  for  the 
knowledge  that  the  Premier  is  better. 

Near  him,  a  picture  of  rude  health  and  subdued  intellectual 
force,  looms  Ward  Hunt,  with  the  spray  from  the  North  Sea 
glietening  in  his  beard  and  the  freedom  of  the  rolling  wave 
Tiaible  in  his  gait. 


CHAPTER   Xn. 

THE    OPPOSITION    SHOW    FIflHT. 


A  Whip's  ipeech — More  irorde  from  Bie  Major  on  Sunday  oloaing— Loni  Henry 
Jjennoz  &nd  the  Liahon  Tramways  Co. — Liord  Sandon  and  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish — Mr.  Whalloy  and  the  Jesuits  —  An  aJI-uight  sitting  —  Mr. 
Diiiaeli'B  rejuvenescence. 

Junes.— AWUr^*  Towards  midnight,  during  the  discnsaion  on  the 
'""^'^  Civil  Service  Estimates,  there  happened  one  of 

those  incidents  which  make  memorable  rare  nights  in  the  re- 
volving Session.  Adam  made  a  speech,  nay,  two  speeches  I 
Why  Adam's  oratorical  essays  should  be  subject  for  special 
remark,  or  who  indeed  Adam  is,  are  queries  that  would  doubtless 
rise  to  the  lips  of  the  average  reader  of  parliamentary  debates. 
And  yet  Adam  is  alike  one  of  the  most  popular  and  the  most 
indispensable  members  of  the  House.  The  chief  whip  of  the 
Liberal  party  at  a  period  of  sudden  reverse,  when  the  issue 
of  a  summons  to  a  division  is  identical  with  an  invitation  to 
assist  at  a  defeat,  he  has  never  lost  heart  or  abated  one  jot 
of  hope  or  spirits.  Cheery  amongst  the  cheerless  found,  he 
has  performed  his  thankless  and  weary  task  just  as  csj%- 
fully,  completely,  and  assiduously  as  be  was  wout  to  do  when 
his  two-scored  missive  brought  a  safe  majority  tor  G-ladstone, 
and  a  note  with  "three  lines"  filled  the  Liberal  benches  uid 
thronged  the  bar  and  the  galleries  with  the  overplus  of  eager 


The  influence  of  regular  preponderance  or  of  unvarying 
defeat  is  a  force  in  politics  the  weight  of  which  only  a  whip 
can  justly  estimate.     Under  such  circumstances  as  the  Liberals 
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found  themBelres  two  years  ago,  and  even  in  the  Tartly  im- 
proved condition  of  to-day'e  aSaire,  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  is  to  get  the  minority  to  make  the  most  of  itself.  With 
an  assured  majority  of  from  fifty  to  seventy  at  the  command  of 
the  Government,  memhers  in  Opposition  are  apt  to  be  careless 
whether  the  majority  be  fifty  or  seventy. 

"  We  are  sure  to  be  beaten,  and  one  more  or  less  is  no 
mattefj"  is  the  excuse  with  which  many  a  man  in  these  evil 
days  permits  himself  to  disregard  Adam's  notes  of  urgency. 

That  is  a  hard  thing  when  a  man  is  labouring  to  laUy  & 
disoiganised  force,  and  make  it  show  a  decent  front.  To  battle 
with  it  day  after  day,  to  resist  the  strong  temptation  to  give  up 
the  unequal  struggle  in  which  one's  own  side  is  only  half- 
hearted, require  the  possession  of  great  courage,  a  strong  sense 
of  duty,  infinite  patience,  and  unfailing  good  temper.  These 
qualities  meet  in  Adam,  and  his  task  is  consequently  accom- 
plished with  so  little  friction  that  its  difficulty  is  apt  to  be  under- 
rated and  its  importance  undervalued. 

In  Adam's  case  the  sacrifice  made  to  public  duty  is  the 
greater,  because  he  had  in  the  last  days  of  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment been  emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  the  office  of  whip, 
and  had  assumed  a  position  in  the  Ministry  ostensibly  of  a 
higher  rank,  and  certainly  preferable  alike  in  respect  of  ease  and 
emolument.  It  was  as  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  that  he 
retired  from  her  Majesty's  Government  in  1874,  and  as  such  he 
was  entitled  to  sit  at  his  ease  on  the  front  Opposition  bench,  to 
come  when  he  liked,  go  home  when  he  pleased,  and,  when 
opportunity  offered  or  could  be  made,  to  speak  at  the  House, 
showing  it  how  much  better  the  Department  of  Works  and 
Buildings  was  administered  as  compared  with  the  former  ad- 
ministration of  "  my  noble  friend  opposite."  But  when  the 
new  Parliament  met  it  wae  speedily  found  that  Adam  was 
indispensable  in  his  former  capacity,  and  without  any  fuse  be 
quietly  returned  to  the  work  bb  share  of  which  he  might 
well  have  hoped  was  done.  Under  depressing  circumstances, 
of  a  kind  which  do  not  befall  a  great  and  triumphant  party 
thrice  in  a  century,  he  unostentatiously  and  uncomplainingly 
set  himself  to  do  the  political  drudgery  of  a  disoiganieed  and 
dispirited  party. 

It  was  pretty  to  see  Dyke  ran  in  to-night  on  the  news 
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fliuihiTig  through  the  lobbies  and  corridors  that  "  Adam  was 
up."  Sir  William  knows  the  fearsome  joy  of  vocally  addressing 
an  assembly  one  half  of  which  are  accnstomed  to  regard  him 
aa  a  polite  though  peremptory  letter-writer.  Like  the'  late 
Mr.  Hamilton,  he  also  has  made  his  single  epeech^  and 
showed,  as  Adam  did  to-night,  that  he  is  not  silent  because  h« 
has  not  the  gift  of  saying  in  easy  straightforward  language 
what  he  has  at  heart  to  utter.  But  as  a  rule  the  oratorical 
deliverance  of  the  whips  of  this  generation  do  not  run  beyond 
a  single  speech.  Lord  Wolverton,  when  Mr.  Glyn  and  whip  to 
a  triomphant  party,  made  his  one  speech,  being  for  the  rest  of 
his  Hoose-of-Commons  existence  content  with  delivering  those 
brief  addresses,  often  more  cheered  than  the  most  brilliant 
harangues,  in  which  "the  Ayes  to  the  Bight"  were  what  they 
should  be,  and  "  the  Noes  to  the  Left "  fell  something  below 
the  computation  of  the  opposite  party. 

July  11.— Hare  Smyth,  following  up  hia  success  of  two  months 
^l^*'°°a^  ago  has  brought  in  a  Bill  closing  public-houses 
dv  oioeiiiK.  in  Lreland  on  a  Sunday.  The  discussion  was  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  the  chorus  of  general  ap- 
proval being  varied  by  Roebuck,  who  declared  that  "it  was 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  civilisation  to  legislate  on  a  subject  like 
this."  Major  O'Gorman  also  was  &in  to  declare  himself,  after 
mature  consideration,  "not  the  least  more  friendly  to  the  Bill 
than  he  was  before."  He  drew  largely  on  his  own  experience  to 
show  how  hurtful  the  passage  of  the  Bill  would  be  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  and  how  subversive  of  the  finer  and  more  generous 
feelings  of  human  nature. 

A  story  he  related  of  what  had  happened  when  a  field  of 
hay  belonging  to  him  had  been  "  turned  "  amid  a  brief  gleam  of 
Bunshine  in  a  wet  season,  particularly  interested  a  now  fairly 
crowded  House.  He  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  injustice 
that  would  be  done  to  the  devout  farmer  in  Lreland,  who 
"  having  adored  his  God  in  tie  morning  went  out  at  two  o'clock 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon  to  get  a  glass  of  ale  or  porter,"  and  ooq- 
cluded  by  "  beseeching "  English  members  not  to  vote  for  "  a 
Bill  which  would,  if  it  became  law,  infiict  upon  Ireland  a  canker 
of  lawlessness,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery."  The  Bill  was, 
nevertheless,  read  a  second  time  without  a  division. 
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Jui7  IT. —  Lord  The  queBtioQB  disposed  of,  HeDiy  Lennox  rose 
u^uie^Bb^  from  the  second  bench  behind  the  Treasury  bench, 
steam  Tram-  and  craved  the  indulgence  of  the  House  whilst  he 
*""  made  a   personal  statement.     He  proceeded   to 

refer  to  Lord  Coleridge's  remark,  whilst  presiding  at  the  csae  of 
"  Twycrose  v.  Grraat,"  that  an  explanation  was  necessary  from  the 
directors  of  the  Lisbon  Steam  Tramways  Company.  L^d  Henry 
said  be  had  joined  the  board  of  directors  at  the  request  of  the 
Dake  of  Saldanha,  who  had  asked  him  to  do  so  because  he  was 
personally  acquainted  with  Portugal.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
preliminary  contracts  or  ^^eements  which  had  been  disclosed  in 
a  court  of  law,  nor  had  he  seen  those  "  manly  letters  "  which  Mr. 
Grant  bad  written,  suggesting  that  the  scheme  should  he  aban- 
doned and  the  money  returned  to  the  subscribers,  which  letters, 
indeed  had  never  been  laid  before  the  board.  His  remuneiBti<m 
as  a  director  wa^  to  be  £100  a  year,  in  addition  to  which  he  re- 
ceived one  hundred  shares  as  a  qualification.  Of  these  be  re- 
turned fifty  when  he  left  the  board.  He  had  bought  with  his 
own  money  300  shares,  and  was  a  heavy  loser  by  his  connection 
with  the  company.  He  added  that  he  made  that  statement  as  an 
independent  member,  having  thought  it  proper  to  place  his  re- 
signation in  the  hands  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  await  attacks 
upon  his  honour  from  whatever  point  of  the  House  they  might 
come.  He  was,  during  the  delivery  of  his  speech,  twice  applauded 
from  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  a  general  cheer  marked  tlie 
conclusion  of  his  short  address. 

Disraeli  next  came  forward,  thinking  it  due  to  his  noble 
friend  and  the  House  that  he  should  "  state  what  he  knew  of  this 
affair."  He  had,  he  said,  on  Friday,  received  a  written  intimation 
from  a  gentleman  opposite,  informing  him  that  he  would 
to-day  make  certain  chaises  against  Heniy  Lennox.  He  had 
communicated  this  &ct  to  his  noble  friend,  who  said  "these 
things"  had  happened  five  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  private 
member,  and  be  wished  to  defend  his  conduct  from  the  same  posi- 
tion. He  had,  therefore,  tendered  his  resignation.  The  House 
had  heard  his  statement,  and  Disraeli  "  ooold  not  reconcile  it  with 
his  feelings  to  precipitate  a  decision." 

Trevelyan,  ''the  hon.  gentleman  opposite'''  referred  to,  cor- 
rected Disraeli  in  his  account  of  the  communication  that  had 
passed  between  them.     After  what  had  just  happened  he  would 
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□ot  enter  further  into  the  case.  He  had  very  good  reason  tor 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  matter,  believing 
it  neoesaary  to  bring  about,  as  a  tribute  to  public  morality, 
the  result  which  had  juet  beea  announced.  Lennox,  who  was 
deeply  affected  whilst  Disraeli  was  speaking,  sitting  with  bis 
face  buried  in  his  hands,  left  the  House  as  soon  as  TreveljTwi 
had  finished. 

July   19.  --  ixnd    Mundella,  whom  no  one  would  suspect  of  having 
f^^^l^  f^    read  "Don  Juan,"  once  described  Lord  Sandonas 


That  was  a  wonderfully  happy  description  at  the  moment, 
hitting  o£E  the  situation  in  a  couplet.  The  first  impression  one 
gains  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  is,  that  his  manners 
are  exceedingly  mild;  and  on  further  observation  comes  the 
coaviction  that  the  mildness  covers  a  capacity  for  righteous 
wrath  upon  occasion  shown,  and  masks  a  pietfy  strong  deter- 
mination to  carry  out  deliberate  purpoees.  To  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  belongs  the  distinction  of  having  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  the  wrathful  element  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Vi(».President  of  the  Council,  and  of  having  made  him  roar 
as  nngently  as  if  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  habits  of  the 
sucking  dove.  It  was  on  clause  13,  page  8,  line  15,  of  the 
Education  Bill,  Lord  Frederick  struck  fire.  He  gui^led  out 
some  remarks  which  brought  the  amiable  Lord  Sandon  to  his 
feet  in  a  state  of  rage  ill  suppressed  behind  the  sweet  smile 
that  still  wreathed  his  lips,  and  Lord  Frederick  heard  some  plain 
language  about  hia  propensity  for  precipitating  peaceful  assem- 
blies into  t^e  horrors  of  war. 

The  rebuke  was  not  altogether  uncalled,  for  for  Frederick 
is,  truly,  a  terrible  man  for  taking  unexpected  headers  into 
the  surf  of  controversy.  It  is  perhaps  this  feature  of  nnex- 
pectedneas  which  lends  an  added  force  to  his  sallies.  The  House 
is  pursuing  a  humdrum  diecussion  on  some  unattractive  topic, 
when  there  appears  at  the  table  a  gentleman  who  is  bo  singu- 
larly like  an  exa^eration  of  Hartington  that  the  stranger  rubs 
his  eyes  and  marvels  if  it  can  be  that  distinguished  statesman 
before   he   became  amenable  to  the  culture  of  experience  and 
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Parliamentary  practice.  But  it  is  only  Lord  Frederick  Caven- 
disli,  and  presently  there  will  be  a  little  row. 

Lord  Frederick  when  addressing  the  HoubCj  stands  at  the 
table  in  precisely  the  same  attitude  as  Hartington,  only  more  so. 
He  has  the  same  lack  of  clearness  of  tone,  the  same  fanlt  of 
dropping  his  voice  when  be  reaches  the  culminating  point  of 
his  sentence,  and  the  same  tendency  to  fall  into  a  sing-song 
intonation.  Only  all  these  peculiarities  are  exaggerated  and 
magnified,  and  we  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  how  much 
worse  Hartington  might  be  if  he  were  to  try.  One  result  of 
Lord  Frederick's  pecoliar  style  is  that  he  is  very  difficult  to  fol- 
low through  a  speech  o£  any  length,  and  thus  the  larger  portion 
of  members  have  the  luxury  of  surprise  added  to  the  little  grati- 
fication of  a  row,  when,  after  dozing  off  under  the  influence  o£ 
his  morphitic  eloquence,  they  are  roused  by  a  cry  of  "  Oh ! " 
or  a  shout  of  "  Order  1 "  and  find  that  he  has  been  "  sayings 
things''  about  somebody  opposite. 

Thus  he  moved  Sandon  to  anger  this  morning,  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Education  Bill  beheld  the  unusual  spectacle 
of  the  noble  lord  in  charge  of  the  measure  fiercely  bitting  out 
at  the  noble  lord  who  had  just  sat  down,  and  laying  to  his 
charge  the  sin  of  throwing  the  apple  of  discord  among  a  com- 
pany of  peaceably -disposed  men.  But  Sandon's  anger  was  of 
brief  duration,  and  wound  up  with  a  comically  earnest  protest 
against  the  conduct  of  the  person  who  conld  have  made  him 
angry.  On  the  whole,  during  a  long  and  wearying  debate,  con- 
stantly attacked  in  front,  in  flank,  and  in  rear,  accused  on  the 
one  side  of  favouring  sectarianism  and  on  the  other  of  favouring 
secularism,  Sandon  has  displayed  a  command  of  temper  and  a 
faculty  of  mam^ment  for  which  no  parallel  can  be  found, 
unless  we  turn  to  Hicks-Beach  when  in  charge  of  an  Lnsh  Bill, 
and  he  is  out  of  the  limits  of  comparison,  for  as  his  difficulties 
are  superhuman  so  is  his  patience  Gupematural.  Save  on  the 
solitary  occasion  above  cit«d,  Sandon  has  not  once  placed  himself 
under  the  disadvantage  of  losing  his  temper. 

Jnir   so.  —  Hr.     It  gives  a  fillip  to  the  interest  which  attaches  to 

2^'^^J^     all  Wballey's  proceedings  in  the  House  to  observe 

that  of  late  his  mind  has  shown  a  tendency  to 

converge  upon  Disraeli,  and  to  see  in  that  otherwise  inscrutable 
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personage  tlie  author  of  much  of  the  evil  which  weighs  down 
Ptx>testant  England.  The  Prime  Minister  gave  scarcely  satia- 
Eactory  answers  to  a  series  o£  questions  Whalley  put  to  him  some 
days  ago  on  the  subject  of  the  Jesuits.  He  has  since  been  a 
sospect,  and  t4>-night  Whalley  did  not  scruple  to  accuse  him  of 
being  an  arch-Jesuit,  and  the  head  of  a  Ministry  of  unques- 
tionably Jesuitical  tendencies. 

It  is  in  these  references  to  forbidden  subjects  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Peterborough  shows  his  great  natural  talent  as  a  debater. 
To  introduce  a  direct  reference  to  the  Jesuits  in  a  debate  on  the 
subject  of  Government  grants  to  schools  in  poor  districts  re- 
quires a  degree  of  courage  and  of  skilful  manipulation  in  the 
possession  of  which  Wlialley  stands  alone.  By  devious  routes  he 
reached  the  inevitable  goal  to-night,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
customary  shout  of  contumely.  Even  Raikes,  tender  as  he  is  to 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  members,  was  fain  to  rise  and  suggest 
that  the  Jesuits  were  somewhat  wide  of  the  subject.  Then 
Whalley  made  that  skilful  Sank  movement  by  which  he  at  the 
same  time  brought  ihe  topic  within  parliamentary  limits,  and 
struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the  Premier  by  denouncing  him  as 
chiefest  amongst  Jesuits.  After  this  nothing  but  calamity  be- 
fell the  gallant  knight,  who  had  not  even  a  faithful  Sancho 
Fanza  to  ballast  his  enterprise  with  rough-hewn  paving-stones  of 
practical  worldliness.  He  hurled  the  newly-found  word  "  Alge- 
rine  "  at  the  policy  of  the  smiling  Sandon.  He  brought  down 
on  his  poor  grey  head  a  lusty  shout  of  indignation  when  he 
referred  to  the  Ministry  as  "  the  least  honest  amongst  European 
Governments.^'  And  he  brought  up  Lord  Francis  Hervey  with 
an  angry  protest  when  he  poetically  referred  to  the  cleigy  of. 
the  Church  of  England  as  "  these  Sepoys." 

How  he  was  snubbed  and  laughed  at ;  how  plaintively  he 
thanked  the  cliairman  for  "  trying  to  keep  him  in  order ;  "  how 
often  he  began  to  finish  and  bow  the  sound  of  his  voice  always 
led  him  on  to  a  fresh  discourse,  an  umbr^eous  circular  road  in 
the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  which  the  Jesuit  was  certain  to  be 
hidden ;  how  time  after  time  he  was  called  to  order ;  how  meekly 
he  resumed  his  seat  when  the  chairman  rose  to  expostulate ;  and 
how,  appearing  again,  he  recommended  in  subdued  tone  and 
gradually  reached  the  emphatic  inflection  of  voice  which  intro- 
dQced  the  "  foreign  power,"  is  a  tale  too  sad  to  tell  at  length. 
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Aug.  3.-AD  bU-  The  Elementary  Education  Bill  as  amended  con- 
nisht  Bitting.  aidered.  Lord  Robert  Montague  brought  forward 
an  amendment  permitting  guardians  in  certain  casee  to  pay  tbe 
Bcbool  fees  of  poor  children.  Sandon,  in  charge  of  tbe  Bill,  re- 
commended tbe  withdrawal  of  the  amendment,  but  subsequently 
Nortbcote,  amid  cheers  from  tbe  Tories  and  cries  of  astonishment 
from  the  Liberals,  accepted  it.  Then  began  a  stru^le  which 
lasted  till  half-past  four  in  the  morning.  At  eleven  o'clock 
Northcote  made  this  amazing  departure,  and  tbe  Opposition 
began  the  game  of  moving  the  alternate  resolutions  for  adjourn- 
ment. Four  hours  later,  Lilke,  looking  as  rosy  as  if  he  had  just 
come  out  of  his  morning  bath,  assured  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer that  if  he  wei-e  agreeable  the  game  might  go  on  ind^- 
nitely,  there  being  plenty  of  men  to  move  the  alternate  motions, 
and  that  when  each  had  taken  his  turn  the  House  could  divide 
again  on  every  successive  word  of  Kobert  Montague's  somewbat 
lengthy  amendment. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  yet  firm,  and  still  the 
ranks  behind  him  hurled  defiance  at  tbe  relentless  foe.  Then  Whit- 
well  rose,  and  with  him  a  mighty  shout  from  both  sides.  There 
was  a  general  consonance  of  opinion  that  the  member  for  Kendal 
waa  not  the  sort  of  man  who  ought  to  be  out  till  such  hours  of 
the  morning.  It  was  all  very  well  for  young  sparks  like  J.  G. 
Hubbard  and  Wm.  McArtbnr  to  he  nodding  and  winking  and 
boisterously  cheering  when  the  gas  was  put  out  in  the  House 
of  Commons  because  the  morning  sun  was  shining  through 
the  windows.  But  Whitwell  ought  to  be  in  bed,  and  tbe  House 
had  no  hesitation  in  expressing  its  decided  opinion  on  that  point. 
In  vain  he  smiled  sweetly  upon  the  turbulent  throng.  Equally^ 
ineffectual  his  sterner  mood,  when  be  squared  bis  shoulders,  fur- 
rowed bis  brows,  and  wrestled  furiously  with  the  contents  of 
his  trousers-pockets.  Tbe  House  would  not  bear  him;  and  after 
standing  thus  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes,  and  nearly  ruining  a 
new  though  roomy  pair  of  pante,  he  sat  down. 

Last  of  all  came  George  Balfour,  commissioned  by  Adam  to 
move  the  next  amendment.  This  was  a  great  occasion  for  the 
gallant  Major-General.  His  parliamentary  career  had  not 
hitherto  been  a  happy  one.  Flouted  by  his  own  side  when  he 
has  expressed  bis  desire  to  take  part  in  tbe  debates,  laughed  at 
by  the  other  side  when  he  has  himself  made  occasion  to  interpose, 
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and  r^;arded  from  all  sides  ae  a  member  from  the  sound  of  whose 
Toioe  mankind  inetinctiTely  flee,  Sir  Creorge  reco^ised  that  at 
last  bis  hour  of  triumph  had  come.  Hastily  winding  himself  up 
to  go  for  aa  houi  and  a  half,  he  rose,  and  in  tones  whose  plain- 
tive Boleomity  arrested  the  attention  of  the  House,  began : 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  now  come  when  it  falls  to  my 
lot  to  bear  my  part  in  this  historic  debate.     It  is  an  oeca — " 

Alas  that  the  shameful  story  should  have  to  be  told  I  A  storm 
of  laughter  suddenly  fell  upon  the  orator,  flashing  round  his 
astonished  head,  surging  about  bis  trembling  legs,  hopelessly 
drowning  lus  melancholy  voice,  and  casting  upon  the  Speaker 
the  responidbility  of  supposing,  in  the  absence  of  direct  evi- 
dence, that  he  bad  concluded  by  moving  the  adjournment  of  the 
House. 

The  fun  was  growing  in  intensity,  but  it  was  also  getting  a 
trifle  wearisome  for  hard-worked  Ministers  no  longer  in  their 
teens.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  so  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
agreed  to  the  adjournment,  and  the  graceless  Opposition  gave  a 
yelp  of  delight  at  having  won  the  day. 

Aiw.9.— Mr.Dia-  There  is  current  a  pretty  saying  of  Earl  Russell's 
-  about  Disraeli.     Somebody  observed  to  the  "  gal- 

lant old  gentleman,"  whose  absence  from  the 
leadership  of  affairs  P.  A.  Taylor  just  sow  deplored,  that  the 
Premier  was  failing — that  he  displayed  a  curious  indifference  to 
the  course  of  events,  and  was  by  no  means  to  be  brought  to  the 
point  of  decision  as  to  what  Bills  in  the  G-ovemment  programme 
were  to  be  pushed  forward  and  which  allowed  to  fall  in  the  rear. 

"  Ah !  "  said  Earl  Russell,  with  a  pitying  shake  of  the  head, 
and  a  complacent  glance  at  his  own  1^^, "  Disraeli  is  getting  very 
ohi." 

It  is  true  that  Disraeli  ia  only  thirteen  years  younger  than 
Earl  Russell.  But  statesmen  are  notoriously  long-lived,  witness 
among  living  contemporaries  Thiers,  Gortschakoff,  Rnssell,  and 
J.  G.  Hubbard  J  and  though  Disraeli  is  no  chicken,  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  regard  him  as  a  played-out  patriarch.  Moreover, 
the  remark  is  inopportune,  because  Disraeli  has  within  the  past 
few  weeks  developed  a  rejuvenition  which  is  little  short  of  a 
miracle.  Just  before  the  Whitsuntide  recess  he  was  so  ill  that 
the  gravest  apprehensions  arose  amongst  bis  friends.     With  bis 
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usual  pluck  he  came  down  to  tlie  House  at  question-time,  and 
crawling  to  the  Treasury  bench  threw  himself  into  his  seat,  where 
he  reclined  for  an  hour  or  so  with  haggard  eyes  and  Ballo\r 
cheeks,  indrawn  and  corpse-like.  After  a  while  he  was  obliged 
even  to  forego  this  show  of  sprightliness,  and  for  three  or  four 
days  his  familiar  presence  was  missed  from  the  House.  Upon  his 
return  he  rapidly  grew  well  again,  and  it  is  a  long  time  since 
he  looked  so  well  ss  during  the  past  six  weeks.  With  the  re- 
covery of  hie  health  came  back  also  his  happy  adroitness  in 
managing  the  House  in  little  things,  and  his  personal  ascendency 
has  increased  in  proportion. 


CHAPTER.   Xin. 
d:ska,eli   no    hose  I 


The  Hajor'a  depftrtnM— The  last  of  t&i.  Diaraoli,  U.P.— Sir  SUflocd  Noitheote 
— Mi.  Oatboma  Hardy's  diaappoiiitmeat— Mr.  DiBiKeli'e  fonng  man — 
~    ~ "  '  "  e  oi  the  SeBsion. 


Aug.  n.  -  Thm,  The  Major  has  gone,  and  there  is  room  for  an  ad- 
j^ofs  depM^  ditional  couple  of  members  on  the  back  seat  below 
the  gangway.  He  has  been  welcomed  in  the 
country  that  has  much  reason  to  be  proud  of  him  with  the  souid 
of  harp,  eackbut,  and  psaltery,  and  with  the  lilting  verse  of  the 
national  song-writer : 

'■  0(  aU  the  M.P.s 

That  Ftuliament  sees 
From  Beasion  to  Besaion,  I'll  wager 

Neither  Saxon  nor  Scot 

Can  pretend  that  they've  got 
A  manher  to  match  The  Major. 
Oat  poitlj'  and  ponderous  Major, 
Onr  mightj  magnificent  Major — 

The  councila  of  State 

Have  no  man  of  such  weight. 
Or  mich  girth,  as  our  howld  Irish  Major." 

Thus  the  song-writet ;  and  whikt  acknowledging  the  accuracy  of 
this  personal  description,  one  is  glad  to  note  by  the  next  verse 
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that  a  due  sense  ot  the  Major's  position  in  the  House  is  beginning 
to  manifest  itself  in  IreUud : 

"  Wbeii  he  riBes,  the  EoaM 

Ib  as  mul«  m  a  moose. 
They  know  he's  no  foolish  nunp«Kef — 

But  BOOD  the  "Hear,  Hears," 

And  the  thuodermg  eheen, 
Are  brought  out  by  the  speech  of  The  Major. 
By  the  powerful  ipeecb  uf  The  Major — 
The  root-shakiDg  speech  of  The  Uajor — 

Be  it  early  or  lata 

The  members  will  wait 
To  hear  a  broadBide  from  The  Major." 

There  was  a  time  not  far  distant  when  it  was  the  custom  in 
Bome  Irish  newspapers  to  Bpeak  of  the  Major  as  a  buffoon,  and  to 
talk  of  the  character  of  Irish  parliamentar;  representation  suffer- 
ing at  his  hands.  Nothing  could  be  remoter  from  the  truth  than 
this  impreraiou.  The  Major  has  nothing  of  the  buffoon  about  him, 
and  if  it  were  possible  to  take  him  as  an  average  specimen  of  the 
culture  and  breeding  of  the  Irish  member  it  would  be  a  happy 
thing  for  Ireland.  He  is  a  gentleman,  even  of  courtly  bearing, 
who  has  hail  the  benefits  of  a  classical  education  and  the  company 
at  the  mess-table  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  most  distinguished 
regiments.  So  far  from  being  a  buffoon,  he  is  terribly  In  earnest, 
and  it  is  this  earnestness  which  boils  and  bubbles  over — catching 
up  his  ideas  as  they  issue  from  the  brain  and  casting  them  into  a 
caldron  whence  they  are  poured  out  before  the  House  a  seething 
and  incongruous  mass — that  makes  him  one  of  the  most  irre- 
sistible speakers  that  ever  addressed  the  House  of  Commons. 

That  in  cooler  moments  be  is  capable  of  musballing  his  ideas 
and  arguments  in  a  fair  train  was  shown  by  his  speech  on  moving 
the  second  reading  of  the  Municipal  Franchise  (Ireland)  Bill. 
That  be  has  a  keen  and  ready  wit,  quit«  apart  from  the  quality  of 
unconscious  humour,  is  proved  by  a  little  incident  that  happened 
a  short  time  ago.  One  of  his  constituents,  being  fully  possessed 
by  the  conviction  that  the  Major,  having  got  into  Parliament,  had 
only  to  ask  in  order  that  the  Government  should  give,  cast  a 
longing  eye  upon  a  local  postmastership — let  us  say  at  Bally- 
mabooly — that  bad  fallen  vacant,  and  wrote  to  the  Major  to  secure 
the  reversion  of  the  ofiGce.  The  Major  replied  in  a  letter  that 
would  have  looked  exceedingly  well  in  the  local  paper.     Whilst 
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protesting  hiij  great  anxiety  to  serve  bo  respected  a  man  as  Mr. 
Tim  Doolan,  he  declared  that  he  never  would  stoop  to  accept  a 
faTOiir  at  the  haada  of  a  Saxon  Government. 

"  Never  shall  it  be  said,"  bo  the  letter  concluded,  "that  by 
fovouTB  done,  the  Engflish  Grovemment  had  a  bold  on  yoara  truly, 
Purcell  0' Gorman." 

The  Irish  patriot  in  Waterford  was,  however,  not  able  at  the 
moment  to  see  matters  through  this  fine  atmosphere  of  sentimen- 
tality. It  is  all  very  well  to  contemn  "  Castle  influence  "  when 
it  is  exercised  in  behoof  of  your  neighbour,  and  to  denounce  with 
shrieks,  and  if  necessary  with  shillelaghs,  any  man  who  might  be 
suspected  of  having  taken  a  bribe  from  the  Government.  But 
when  you  want  a  post-office  for  yourself,  it  is  quite  another  pair 
of  sleevcB.  So  Tim  Doolan  thought,  and  he  wrote  again,  tu^ng 
the  hon.  and  gallant  member  to  use  his  influenoe  in  high  quarters 
to  secure  the  desired  office.  The  Major  answered  with  grare 
dignity,  repeating  his  objections ;  whereupon  Tim,  uttering  an 
epistolary  "  Whirroo  I  "  came  down  upon  his  paiiiamentary  re- 
presentative with  swne  strong  language,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  reiterated  his  belief  that  the  Major  had  only  to  write  a  line 
and  the  thing  would  be  done. 

On  receipt  of  this  the  Major  sat  down  and  wrote  the  follow- 
ing epistle : — 

"  House  ot  Conimoiu. 
"Bir, — I  am  in  receipt  o(  youi  letter  of  the  fitliiiiat.,iiiwIuDh7QQatetetbat  T 
ha,ve  '  only  to  write  a  line '  in  order  that  you  ghould  obtain  the  sppointmeat  joa 
disairH.     I  have  therefore  much  pleaanre  in  hereby  appointing  you  Poatmast«r  ot 
Ballyninhooly.— I  un,  dr,  your  obedient  terraut, 
"  Tim  Doolan,  Esq.,  WaterfonL"  "  FvaoBLL  O'OokmjUI. 

And  the  Major  has  never  heard  from  him  since. 

Aug.  13.  —  The  Once  more  the  revolving  seasons  have  brought 
l^ttp"'*'  ""^""^  *''^  *^™^  ^^^°  *^^  ^<*'^  "^  Commons  is 
voiceless,  and  in  the  gloomy  chamber  the  Speaker's 
chair,  swathed  in  unbleached  calioo,  looms  through  the  mist  of 
the  quickly-dosing  autumn  nights  like  a  ghost  whose  unsubstan- 
tial liver  is  touched  with  spiritual  jaundice.  Once  more  we  have 
seen  the  select  throng  of  members  crowd  in  single  file  between 
the  Treasury  bench  and  the  table,  ambitious  to  mark  the  close  of 
a  useful  Session  by  shaking  hands  with  the  Speaker,     Once  more. 
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and  for  the  last  time  this  Session,  the  "  Who  goes  home  ?  "  of 
cheery  Mr.  Hartley  has  rang  through  the  resounding  lobby,  sod 
there  hae  been  no  answer  save  the  shnffling  of  the  rapidly-de- 
parting feet. 

Of  most  who  have  thns  departed  we  shall  see  their  faces  once 
again  in  the  coming  year.  Bat  one  has  gone  f<^h  who  never 
will  return.  Little  did  I  think,  when  I  somewhat  impatiently 
listened  on  Friday  week  to  Disraeli  winding  np  the  debate  on  the 
Turkish  iniquities  in  Bulgaria,  that  this  was  the  last  speech  be 
would  make  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Forty  years  has 
Disraeli  dwelt  in  this  wilderness  of  taJk ;  and  now  his  voice  is 
for  ever  hushed  as  &r  as  we  may  listen,  and  we  shall  see  his  face 
no  more.  It  is  a  pity  for  his  fame,  though  it  may  be  a  jnst  re- 
tribution for  his  faults,  that  his  last  recorded  speech  in  the  House 
should  have  been  such  a  poor  one.  It  was  occasioned  by  a 
blonder,  the  outcome  of  the  weak  side  of  his  political  character, 
and  it  was  marked  by  all  those  littlenesses  of  composition  an'l 
manner  that  mar  his  speeches.  Not  being  of  a  grand  nature 
he  wonld  probably  have  failed  had  he  taken  leave  of  the  House 
in  a  set  speech,  snch  as  that  in  which  Sir  Robert  Feel  announced 
his  retirement  from  office.  To  do  that  well  a  man  must  be 
of  a  genuine  nature,  and  capable  of  unaffected  speech.  Disraeli, 
charged  with  such  a  mission,  would  certainly  have  soared 
on  the  wings  of  magniloquent  phraseology  into  the  empyrean 
heists  of  sentiment,  and  might  have  brought  tears  into  the 
eves  of  John  Manners.  But  he  would  not  have  touched  the 
heart  of  men  aB'  Gladstone  or  Bright  would  under  similar 
circumstances.  We  can  well  have  dispensed  with  a  set  oration, 
but  it  would  have  been  a  happier  dispensation  of  events  if 
Disraeli  might  have  gone  out  amid  an  accidental  pyrotechnic 
display  of  epigram  and  banter. 

The  actual  speech,  when  the  writer  of  history  comes  to  study 
it  as  throwing  a  light  on  the  character  of  this  remarkable  man, 
will  satisfy  Justice,  as  it  marks  the  level  reached  by  Disraeli 
when  he  has  had  to  grapple  with  the  serious  side  of  political 
events.  But  no  one  wonld  have  grudged  the  effect  that  would 
have  been  gained  if,  in  recurring  to  "  Disraeli's  laM  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,"  the  student  of  history  had  fonnd  a  finished 
specimen  of  the  skilful  fence,  the  light  satire,  or  even  of  the 
crushing  invective  with  which  the  Premier  in  these  later  years 
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has  chftrmed  the  House  of  Commona.  What  he  will  actnally 
find  is  BO  many  words  full  of  BOand  and  fury  signifying  nothing — 
except  that  the  Premier  had  by  reckless  dealings  with  facts  been 
led  into  a  bole,  and  that,  lacking  the  largeness  of  nature  which 
prompts  a  man  who  has  made  a  mistake  frankly  to  acknowledge 
it,  be  had  for  half  an  hour  condescended  to  quibble  in  order  to 
prove  that  he  was  standing  on  level  ground,  and  that  the  pereon  in 
the  hole  was  Forster, 

Though  little  more  than  a  week  has  elapsed  since  his  rolnn- 
tary  act  of  political  stultification  was  made  known,  men's  minds 
have  already  aiijusted  tbemselvesto  the  altered  state  of  things, 
und  pictures  of  the  House  of  Commons  without  Disraeli  are 
familiar  enough  on  the  retina  of  the  mental  vision.  Stafford 
Northcote  will  naturally  occupy,  though  he  may  not  fill, 
Disraeli's  place,  and  the  House  will  only  become  so  many 
degrees  the  more  commonplace  and  humdrum.  At  first  sight 
this  change  may  appear  a  personal  advantage  for  Hartington  as 
removing  from  the  scene  a  renowned  opponent.  But  in  some 
respects  it  will  be  found  that  the  noble  Marquis  will  be  a  serious 
loser  by  the  new  order  of  things.  In  times  past  it  has  been  a 
relief,  refreshing  to  the  honest  soul,  to  turn  from  Disraeli  with 
his  hollowness,  his  disingenuousness,  and  his  artificiality  of  all 
kinds,  to  the  simple  solidity,  the  manly  straightforwardness,  of 
Hartington.  In  this  respect  the  point  of  contrast  will  be  re- 
moved, for  Stafford  Northcote  is  only  a  degree  less  straights 
forward  and  honest  than  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

The  degree  is  marked  at  this  point — that  whilst  Hartington 
will  positively  go  out  of  his  way  to  tell  a  damaging  truth,  and 
is  absolutely  incapable  of  existing  within  arm's  length  of  a  possible 
misapprehension  which  if  left  unshattered  might  tend  to  his 
advantage  or  to  that  of  his  party,  Stafford  Northcote  has  been 
80  long  trained  in  diplomatic  usages  that  he  might  not  so  re- 
gard his  duty.  To  illustrate  precisely  what  is  meant,  I  should 
say  that  whilst  Stafford  Northcote  was  able  early  in  the  Session 
to  make  a  statement  about  Egypt  which,  without  precisely 
affirming  anything,  conveyed  to  the  public  mind  the  impressino 
that  the  financial  prospects  of  that  country  were  in  a  favourable 
condition,  Hartington  would  have  been  wholly  incapable  of 
making  such  a  speech.  Yet  not  the  slightest  slur  rests  upon 
the  charactei'  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  matter. 
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Sir  Stafford  As  a  leader  of  the  House  of  CommonB,  Stafford 
Northcou.  Northcote  will  certainly  prove  himself  eminently- 
respectable,  and  may  even  be  more.  He  fails  ia  one  essen- 
tial quality,  and  the  House  will  miss  the  light  hand  on  the 
rein  which  often  guided  it  safely  over  spongy  morasses  and 
by  the  verge  of  dizzy  precipices.  For  twenty  years,  with 
the  interval  of  Gladstone's  supremacy,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  been  accustomed  to  he  won  over  by  a  joke,  or  to 
be  soothed  by  an  epigram.  Gladstone  lacked  the  sixth,  and 
not  least  precious,  sense  of  humour,  and  often  slaughtered 
the  foe  with  a  battering-ram,  where  Disraeli  or  Palmerston 
would  have  cheerily  tickled  him  to  death  with  an  oiled  feather. 

Stafford  Northcote  is  head  and  shoulders  less  iu  mental 
stature  than  Gladstone,  and  ia  distinctly  more  dark  on  this 
side  of  humour  than  his  old  master.  In  truth,  when  I 
call  to  mind  Gladstone's  occasional  midnight  encounters  with 
Cavendish  Bcntinck,  before  that  distinguished  statesman  be- 
came one  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  when  I  reflect  upon 
his  demolition  of  Harcourt  in  the  first  Session  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, when  that  versatile  politician  had  turned  upon  his  former 
chief,  and  presnmed  to  lecture  him  from  a  position  actually 
occupied  by  his  favour,  I  begin  to  suspect  that  the  truer 
estimate  of  Gladstone's  character  would  be  that  his  quality  of 
humour  and  his  power  of  sarcasm  are  crushed  under  the  weight 
of  bis  logical  and  argumentative  apparatus.  Life  to  him  is  a 
very  serious  thing,  and  he  has  not  often  time  to  use  the  lighter 
artillery  with  which  some  lesser  men  prevail  in  the  battle. 

Stafford  Northcote  not  only  shows  this  same  contempt  for 
the  potent  arts  of  raillery  and  banter,  but  is  wholly  incapable  of 
exercising  them.  He  is  a  sound,  safe  man,  of  matured  judg- 
ment, constitutional  caution,  generous  sympathies,  perfect  up- 
rightness, and  a  wholesome  horror  of  anything  savouring  of 
Toryism.  He  has  of  late  developed  much  skill  and  aptitude  for 
debate,  and  has  greatly  improved  in  his  actual  style  of  speaking. 
When  a  man  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  who  has  been  twenty- 
one  years  in  the  House  of  Commons,  suddenly  begins  to  im- 
prove, there  is  no  saying  what  point  of  excellence  he  may  not 
reach.  Palmerston,  the  most  successful  leader  the  House  of 
Commons  ever  bad,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  luxuriant 
growth  possible  of  attainment  to  plants  that  late  in  life  discover 
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a  capacity  f"'  flowering  in  fresh  places.  Falmereton  was  Bcrenty- 
one  when  he  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  Honse,  and  he 
astonished  everybody  by  the  finished  ease  and  supreme  skill  with 
which  he  guided  the  restive  force  committed  to  his  care. 
St-afFord  Northeote  succeeds  to  the  reversion  of  the  office  with 
thirteen  precious  years  in  hand  as  compared  with  Palmere- 
ton,  and  who  knows  what  nascent  qualities  he  may  not  be 
possessed  of  P  He  haa  distinctly  improved  at  an  age  and  under 
circumstances  when  most  men's  faculties  are  fully  developed, 
and  their  mental  habits  irrevocably  fixed.  He  may  go  on  im- 
proving in  the  warm  sun  of  prosperity  till  he  combines  the 
bonhomie  of  Falmerston  with  the  eloquence  of  Gladstone  and  the 
dexterity  of  Disraeli. 

In  the  meanwhile  what  will  probably  happen  for  the  next 
few  }'ears  is  that  the  tune  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  be 
pitched  by  the  keynote  of  a  man  of  respectable  talents,  busi- 
ness habits,  and  common-sense  views,  who  will  never  disappoint 
the  expectations  formed  of  him,  and  will  occasionally  surprise 
the  world  by  going  beyond  them. 

Mr.  OatiiOTiie  The  prominence  quietly  and  skilfully  conferred 
JJ^^tif^  by  Disraeli  upon  Stafford  Northeote  through 
the  full  length  of  the  Session  has  had  the 
effect  of  dwarfing  the  proportions  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Ministry.  This  has  notably  been  the  case  with  Gathome 
Hardy,  who  has  with  illn^oncealed  chagrin  seen  a  high  office,  the 
reversion  of  which  at  one  time  seemed  his  beyond  dispute,  hope-' 
lessly  slipping  out  of  his  grasp.  He  has  accepted  the  disposi- 
tion of  events  in  haughty  silence,  and  the  only  hint  of  the  real 
state  of  affairs  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  received  has 
been  found  in  the  observation  of  his  studious  avoidance  of  con- 
versation either  with  Disrseli  or  Stafford  Northeote,  his  general 
abstention  from  participation  in  debate  not  directly  affecting 
his  own  department,  and  his  ostentatious  withdrawal  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  Treasury  bench.  But  what  Hardy  has  done 
in  the  House  during  the  Session  has  been  well  done,  and  his 
skill  as  a  debater  was  triumphantly  and  strikingly  manifested 
when  unexpectedly  called  up  in  the  debate  on  O'Connor  Power's 
proposal  to  release  the  Feuian  prisoners.  He  utterly  demolished 
Bright,  and  the  fact  that  the  great  orator  had,  by  a  surprisingly 
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foolish  speech,  laid  himself  open  to  the  attack,  ought  not  to 
detract  from  the  praise  due  for  the  skill  and  force  by  vhich  the 
overthrow  was  made  complete. 

Hr.  Dinaeii'B  Ward  Hunt  has  slept  a  good  deal  during  the 
ronnc  meo.  Session,  and  has  to  that  extent  been  desolately 
safe,  whilst  in  his  waking  hours  a  conviction  that  bis  natural 
tendency  towards  blaster  must  be  curbed  if  he  is  to  retain 
GO  comfortable  a  lounge  as  the  Treasuiy  bench  has  not  been 
without  wholesome  effect.  Sandon  may  perhaps  claim  the 
CTOWD  of  merit  amongst  occupants  of  the  Treasury  bench, 
having  by  the  exercise  of  great  skill  and  marrellons  patience 
carried  in  the  teeth  of  a  stormy  Opposition  the  principal 
measure  of  the  Session,  making  it  unexpectedly  favourable 
to  the  views  of  his  own  party — which,  as  critics  from  the 
Liberal  side  are  too  apt  to  forget,  is  the  aim  and  the  duty  of  a 
party  Minister.  Uicke-Beach  has  preserved  his  well-earned 
character  as  the  most  successful  Irish  Secretary  of  recent  date, 
his  inexhaustible  patience  and  courtesy  having  stood  the  proof 
of  a  third  Session  during  which  it  has  Buffered  the  daily  assaults 
of  Irishmen  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  Another  illustration  of 
conspicuous  success  in  office  is  furnished  by  reflection  on  the 
career  of  W.  H.  Smith,  whose  business-like  man^ement  of  his 
special  department,  resulting  in  a  considerable  saving  to  the 
national  purse,  has  been  publicly  acknowledged,  not  only  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  by  gentlemen  on  the  front 
bench  opposite.  The  office  of  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  is  admirable  training  for  higher  posts,  and  Smith  has 
paved  the  way  fur  a  promotion  which  cannot  be  long  delayed, 
and  which,  when  it  comes,  will  be  eatisfactoiy  on  both  sides  of 
the  House.  Adderley  having  confirmed  the  opinion  of  him  as 
minister,  to  which  people  greatly  esteeming  the  man  were  last 
Session  reluctantly  driven,  is,  rumour  goes,  to  be  made  a  peer 
— a  fact  which,  if  confirmed,  would  render  snpererc^toiy  re- 
marks on  the  so-called  "  elevation  "  of  Disraeli.  John  Manners 
has  gracefully  and  amiably  ambled  through  the  Session,  aod 
would  also  make  an  excellent  peer. 

Sk  Teste,  Geoige  Hamilton  is  young,  and  India  large.  Cross, 
who  to-morrow  night  will  be  sleeping  under  the  same  roof  as  bis 
Sovereign  at  Holyrood,  looks  back  with  complacence   upon  a 
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Session  throughout  which  he  has  on  the  whole  been  well  s 
with  himself.  Sckter-Booth  has  passed  an  innocuons  Pollution  of 
Rivera  Bill.  The  Lord  Advocate,  contrary  to  reasonable  expec- 
tation, has  carried  north  his  scalp,  the  removal  of  which  was 
seriously  threatened  by  George  Campbell  and  the  general  body  of 
slighted  Scotch  members.  That  cheery  old  salt,  James  Elphin- 
stone,  18  laid  up  with  the  gout,  and  the  Treasury  bench  has 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Session  much  missed  the  humanis- 
ing influence  of  his  presence.  Selwin-Ibbetson  has  been  allowed 
to  speak  for  the  Government  at  least  twice  on  dreary  Wednes- 
day afternoons;  and  the  Right  Hon.  Cavendish- Bentinck, 
Judge-Advocate-General,  has  preserved  throughout  the  Session 
a  judicious  silence. 

EiMiniBtere.  Of  ex-Ministers  there  are  only  two  exceptions 
to  a  distinct  decline  of  personal  influence  as  a 
net  result  of  the  Session.  Gladstone  is  as  great  a  power  as 
he  has  been  on  any  day  since  the  17th  February,  1874,  and 
by  more  than  one  speech  during  the  Session  has  maintained 
his  old  pre-eminence  as  a  parliamentary  orator.  The  other  ex- 
ception is  Hartington,  and  here  the  statement  of  the  differ- 
ence may  be  carried  farther ;  for  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
has  not  only  held  his  own,  but  has  made  long  strides  towards 
the  acquirement  of  a  stronger  position.  As  a  speaker  he  has 
vastly  improved,  having  finally  abandoned  the  idea  that  be- 
cause he  held  a.  responsible  position  he  must  needs  stretch  the 
expression  of  hie  views  on  the  framework  of  a  long  speech. 
He  now  rarely  speaks  for  more  than  twenty  minutes — that 
golden  mean  of  time  beyond  which  no  man,  from  the  Premier 
downwards,  needs  stray  twice  in  a  Session — and  frequently  be  has 
been  briefer.  Not  only  as  a  debater,  ready  in  due  season  to  throw 
the  light  of  common  sense  and  high  principle  on  the  waters  of 
debate  stirred  by  pragmatic  pretenders  or  subtle  schismatics,  but 
as  a  statesman  of  sound  judgment  and  true  political  instinct, 
Hartington  is  rapidly  making  real  a  position  of  predominance 
which  when  first  conceded  was  purely  nominal. 

BoccesMe  of  the     Amongst  private  members  the  chief  prize  of  the 

^*^""'  Session    belongs    to   Joseph    Cowen,  an  award 

made  by  universal  consent,  and  surprising  to  no  one  save  the 
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member  for  Newcastle,  who  cannot  conceive  how  people  should 
attach  BO  much  importance  to  what  he  says  or  does.  Cowen's 
speech  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Boyal  Titles  Bill  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  genuine  Bnccessea  achieved  in 
an  asBembly  not  nnaccustomed  to  surprises  of  that  kind. 
Subsequent  though  rare  interpositions — as,  for  example,  that  on 
the  Amnesty  debate  the  other  week — proved  that  this  outburst 
of  eloquence  was  not  a  mere  flaah  in  the  pan.  Nature  has 
gifted  Cowen  with  the  endowment  of  a  simple  eloquence 
which  if  it  stood  alone  would  move  a  multitude.  But  when 
he  speaks  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  addresses  an  assembly 
every  man  in  which  is  more  or  lees  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  genuine  character,  in  which  enthusiastic  chivalry  and 
world-embracing  loving-kindness  are  balanced  by  the  action  of  a 
keen  intellect,  a  rich  fund  of  practical  common  sense,  and  a  wide 
and  close  acquaintance  with  men  and  books. 

Cowen's  advances  towards  the  front  have  been  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Dilke's  progress  has  been  more  deliberate,  but  not  less 
certain.  The  member  for  Chelsea,  who  six  years  ago  used  to  be 
howled  at  by  alarmed  Tories  who  saw  on  his  broad  forehead 
the  mark  of  the  Beast,  is  now  one  of  the  most  acceptable 
speakers  in  the  House,  a  position  gained  without  sacrificing  any 
of  his  principles  or  withdrawing  a  foot  from  his  position  at  the 
outposts  of  LiberaliBm.  In  some  respects  the  House  has  advanced 
towards  him;  iu  others,  relating  to  larger  knowledge  and  the 
wisdom  gained  by  travel  and  intercourse  with  the  master-minds 
of  both  hemispheres,  Dilke  has  advanced  towards  the  House  of 
Commons.  However  effected,  the  union  is  complete,  and  is 
likely  to  prove  lasting. 
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BenJAmin,  Earl  of  Baaconsfield—Hr.  DeUhnnty— Ur.  Chamberlun's  flnt  tpeodb 
— Terrier  and  mostifi — Hr.  Gibson  takes  hia  seat — The  Earl  of  Bgooona- 

field's  hmt  spoecli. 

Feb.  B.~-Benja-  Ih  the  Hfluse  of  Lonla  a  brillinDt  asaembly  was 
BaacoMfWd.'^  gathered  before  one  o'clock,  albeit  the  ceremory 
at  which  they  had  come  to  aagiat  would  not  take 
place  till  two.  The  arrangemente  in  the  House  were  similar  to 
those  observed  last  year.  Noble  lords  had  chivalrouBly  aban- 
doned to  the  ladies  every  part  of  the  floor,  save  the  front  row 
of  benches  on  either  side.  The  sitting  aocommodation  was 
increased  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  benches  clustered 
about  the  croes-benehea  where  the  princes  who  are  also  peers 
of  Parliament  usually  sit.  All  the  backs  were  taken  off  the 
benches,  an  arrangement  which,  apparently  at  least,  gave  a 
fuller  measure  of  room.  Over  the  throne  were  spread  tiie  robes 
of  State,  the  long  sweeping  ermine  cloak  with  just  the  edge 
of  purple  and  gold  shown  as  the  folds  crossed.  The  wool- 
sack was  in  its  usual  place,  but  before  it,  corresponding  with  the 
cluster  of  seats  at  the  farther  end,  were  a  number  of  backless 
benches. 

The  bishops  had  abandoned  their  scats  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Ministers,  and  shared  with  the  judges  these 
benches  before  the  woolsack.  There  were  not  so  many  bishops 
nor  so  many  judges  as  last  year,  a  notable  absence  among 
the  latter  being  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  was  prevented  by 
illness  from  attending.  Lord  Chief  Baron  Kelly,  however,  was 
present,  and  conversed  freely  with  his  learned  brethren. 

Amid  the  crowd  of  peers  who  by  half-past  one  o'clock  filled 
the  benches,  there  were  not  many  whose  names  are  familiar  as 
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legislators.  Lord  Hampton  was  early  in  tug  place,  and  was  soon 
in  conversation  with  the  bishops.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Gordon,  by  exception  among  the  Peers,  appeared  in  military 
nniform.  Lord  Gordon,  better  known  as  the  Scoteh  Lord 
Advocate,  seized  an  unexpectedly  early  opportunity  of  taking 
his  seat  as  a  Peer,  finding  a  place  among  the  crowd  near  the 
cross  benches. 

The  Foreign  Ministers,  who  ai«  always,  excepting  the  ladies, 
amongst  the  earliest  arrivals  on  these  occasions,  formed  a  glit- 
tering mass  of  colour  to  the  right  of  the  woolsack.  First 
among  them  entered  the  members  of  the  Chinese  Ijegation,  in 
Fonnd  high  caps  and  petticoats,  looking  as  if  they  had  jnst 
stepped  off  the  panel  of  a  tea-chest.  They  were  appointed  a 
place  on  the  fourth  bench,  where  they  sat  and  watched  the 
varying  episodes  of  the  ceremony  with  the  keenest  interest.  Li 
the  front  row  of  diplomatists  the  form  of  Count  Miinster 
towered  head  and  shoulders  above  his  fellows,  of  whom  Count 
Schonvaloff,  the  Count  Menehrea,  and  the  Count  Be  Cassa 
Leglesia  early  became  his  companions.  The  Japanese  and  the 
Persian  Ministers  occupied  seats  on  the  second  row,  in  which 
Mr.  Fierrepoint,  the  American  Minister,  sat  conspicuous  by  the 
absolute  plainness  of  his  dress.  In  all  the  crowded  assembly  he 
was  the  only  man  who  did  not  wear  uniform,  or  display  a 
jewelled  order. 

Count  Beust  was  late  in  arrival ;  and  last  of  all,  when  there 
seemed  to  be  some  truth  in  the  rumour  that  he  was  not  coming, 
entered  Musurus  Pacha.  His  Excellency  greeted  with  marked 
cordiality  the  representatives  of  the  great  Powers,  and  was 
himself  welcomed  with  most  cheerful  politeness.  He  sat  next  to 
Count  Miinster,  and  entered  into  earnest  conversation  with  him. 

At  ten  minutes  to  two  the  Lord  Chancellor,  preceded  by  the 
Mace,  entered  and  took  his  seat  on  the  woolsack,  in  exceedingly 
close  quarters  with  learned  judges  and  the  h>rds  spiritual,  who 
were  massed  on  the  cross  benches  before  him.  About  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  later  his  lordship  received  a  signal,  upon  which  he 
left  the  House,  and  everybody  knew  that  Royalty  was  coming. 

M'ith  a  swift  rustling  sound,  the  ladies,  who  had  hitherto 
sat  with  opera-cloaks  covering  their  shoulders,  began  with  one 
accord  to  throw  them  off,  and  rose  to  their  feet  as  the  Prince  of 
Wales  entered  leading  the  Princess.     His  Royal  Highness  wore 
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the  robes  of  a  peer,  with  no  other  difference  save  that  the  always 
odd-looking  garment  was  tied  at  the  throat  with  white  silk 
ribbon.  Quitting  the  side  of  the  Princess,  he  took  a  seat  in  the 
chair  to  the  right  of  the  throne,  whilst  the  Princess  partially 
seated  herself  on  the  nncomfortably  high  woolsack,  with  her 
face  towards  the  throne,  and  her  back  to  the  throng. 

Hardly  had  the  noble  lords  and  ladies  reseated  themselves 
after  receiving  the  Prince  and  Princess,  than  the  sound  of  far- 
off  trumpets  announced  the  arrival  of  the  Queen.  Preceding 
Her  Majesty  on  entering  the  hall  came  the  Pursuivant  and 
Heralds  clad  in  gorgeous  cloth  of  gold.  Their  position  was  at 
the  leftr-hand  side  of  the  throne,  but  to  reach  it  was  a  matter 
that  took  up  some  time,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  passing  be- 
tween the  Prince  and  Princess  of  M'^alee,  and  skirting  the  foot- 
steps of  the  throne,  to  each  of  whom  and  to  which  it  was  neces- 
sary that  all  should  how  in  succession.  The  admiration  of  the 
skill  with  which  this  difficult  performance  was  carried  out  some- 
what distracted  attention.  On  looking  ag^n  to  the  door  on 
the  right  of  the  throne  by  which  the  procession  slowly  entered, 
there  appeared  a  familiar  face,  but  a  strangely  dt^^ised  figure. 
It  was  hard  to  think  that  the  personage  in  the  red  cloak 
tipped  with  ermine,  who  bore  aloft  a  jewelled  scabbard,  was 
Benjamin,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  Passing  between  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  taking  note  of  neither,  the  new 
peer  took  up  his  position  on  the  left  of  the  throna 

The  Q.neen,  following,  stopped  to  shake  hands  cordially  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  After  this  greeting,  Her  Majesty  ad- 
vanced to  the  steps  of  the  throne  and  seated  herself,  whilst  the 
Princess  Louise,  who  had  followed  in  company  with  the  Prin- 
cess Beatrice,  advanced  and  threw  the  ermine  robe  partly  across 
Her  Majesty's  feet.  The  Marquis  of  Winchester  followed  the 
Queen  bearing  the  Cap  of  Maintenance,  whilst  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor took  up  his  position  on  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  WaleSj 
the  Princess  of  Wales  sitting  alone  on  the  woolsack. 

At  a  signal  from  the  Queen  the  lords  and  ladies,  who  had 
been  standing,  resumed  their  seats,  and  the  messenger  was 
despatched  to  summon  the  faithful  Commons.  A  long  pause 
followed,  during  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  stcod  motionless  by 
the  side  of  the  Queen  unfalteringly  bearing  aloft  the  sword,  and 
with  no  more  expressioa  on  his  face  than  he  has  been  accustomed 
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to  show  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  Gladstone,  of  some 
other  gentleman  on  the  benches  opposite,  has  been  denouncing 
his  policy  or  confuting  his  argnments. 

The  silence  was  presently  broken  by  a  confused  mnrmnrj 
and  the  tread  of  many  feet ;  and  in  a  few  moments  there  ap- 
peared, vralking  in  something  of  decorous  and  dignified  order, 
the  Speaker,  preceded  by  the  Mace,  and  accompanied  by  the 
Chaplain.  But  after  him  the  detage,  on  the  topmost  wave  of 
which  appeared  the  Home  Secretary,  making  vigorous  but 
futile  efforts,  gallantly  seconded  by  Childers,  to  keep  back  the 
suiting  crowd  behind.  When  members  got  close  up  to  the  bar, 
Stafford  Northcote  was  by  some  means  delivered  from  the  ceotre 
of  the  crowd,  and  was  passed  up,  taking  his  position  in  the 
front  near  the  Speaker. 

The  Speaker  being  in  his  place,  the  Lord  Chancellor  advanced 
to  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and,  on  bended  knee,  proffered  the 
Queen's  Speech  to  Her  Majesty,  which  she,  by  a  slight  gesture, 
declined  to  receive,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  accepting  this 
as  an  instruction  to  read  it,  bowed  low  and  turned  to  face  the 
House.  But  he  had  to  wait  for  some  moments  whilst  the 
turmoil  consequent  upon  the  arrival  of  visitors  from  the  other 
House  was  subsiding,  and  even  after  he  had  commenced  to 
read  there  was  a  tramping  of  feet  outside,  where  members  who 
had  unfortunately  drifted  to  the  rear  stood  at  the  doors  like 
the  Peri  at  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  read  the  speech  in  an  audible  and 
deliberate  tone,  making  it  quite  an  easy  matter  for  foreign 
Ministers  to  follow,  as  they  did  with  much  interest,  the  passage 
relating  to  foreign  affairs.  The  Speech  concluded.  Her  Majesty 
rose,  and  descending  the  stops  of  the  throne,  kissed  the  cheek  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  as  she  passed  out  gave  her  hand  to 
the  Prince,  who  kissed  it.  The  whole  of  the  cvremony,  as  far  as 
the  Clueen  was  concerned,  did  not  occupy  more  than  fifteen 
minutes,  and  upon  Her  Majesty's  departure  the  crowded  benches 
were  emptied. 

The  Honse,  however,  did  not  remain  long  in  an  empty  state. 
It  would  appear  that  half  of  the  many  ladies  who  attended  the 
Koyal  celebration  in  evening  dress  hud  not  done  more  than  go 
home  to  change  their  dress.  Shortly  after  four  they  began  to 
reappear,  now  in  morning  dress.     They  took  up  their  seats  in 
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the  gallery  running  round  the  hall,  so  far  crowding  it  that  even 
the  turret  over  the  throne  was  occupied.  The  floor  of  the  House 
was  crowded  ;  and  when,  shortly  after  half-past  four,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  took  his  seat  on  the  woolsack,  the  House  of  Lords 
presented  an  appearance  such  as  has  seldom  been  witnessed 
during  the  present  reign. 

The  attraction  evidently  was  the  ceremony  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  taking  the  oaths,  and  this  took  place  without  much  delay. 
At  twenty  minutes  to  five  the  Premier  appeared  on  the  three- 
hold,  dad  in  peer's  robes,  the  other  lords,  except  the  new 
peer's  sponsors,  bang  in  the  ordinary  morning  dreas  in  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  entered  preceded  by  the  Deputy  Black  Rod, 
the  Garter  King-at-Arms,  and  the  Earl  Marshal,  who  led  him 
within  the  railings.  Here  the  Earl  of  Derby  appeared,  and, 
in  company  with  the  Earl  of  Bradford,  presented  Lord  Beacons- 
field  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Then  the  new  peer  approached  the 
table,  and  handed  the  clerk  his  writ  of  summons  as  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield  and  Viscount  Hughenden.  This  done,  accompanied 
by  Earl  Bradford  and  Lord  Derby,  he  walked  round  to  the 
viscounts'  bench,  on  which  the  three  seated  themselves,  and 
gravely  saluted  the  Chancellor  by  thrice  raising  their  three- 
cornered  hats,  which  they  put  on  as  they  eat  down.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  also  wearing  his  hat,  raised  it  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  salute.  Next  the  three  lords  proceeded  to  the  earW  bench, 
on  which  they  again  seated  themselves  and  bowed  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  this  time  with  their  three-^Mmered  hate  in  their 
hands. 

Finally  Lord  Beaconsfield  walked  out  of  the  House,  and> 
returning  in  ten  minutes,  divested  of  his  cumbrous  cloak,  took 
up  his  seat  on  the  Ministerial  bench,  occupying  the  place 
hitherto  appropriated  by  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  and 
having  on  his  left  hand  Lord  Derby  and  on  his  right  the  Duke 
of  Richmond.  There  was  some  cheering  on  his  entrance,  hut 
nothing  like  such  a  welcome  as  was  accorded  to  the  Marquis  cf 
Salisbury  when,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  he  entered  and  took 
his  osoal  place  on  the  Ministerial  bench.  The  cheers  which 
greeted  the  noble  marquis  came  pretty  equally  from  both  sides  of 
the  House,  and  expressed  the  general  congratulations  upon  his 
recovery  from  recent  illness. 
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The  interest  of  the  evening  was  somewhat  distractedly 
divided  between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  former  prevailed.  The  House 
of  Commons  was  well  filled  when  the  Speaker  took  the  chair, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  many  of  the  members,  who 
crowded  tbe  avenues  of  the  House  of  Lords.  All  the  Ministers 
having  seats  in  the  Lower  House  were  early  in  their  places, 
Stafford  Northcote  on  entering  being  received  with  slight  cheers. 
Hartington,  Gladstone,  and  Lowe  formed  part  of  the  ex- 
Ministcrs  who  crowded  the  front  Opposition  bench,  the  only 
leading  member  of  tbe  late  Qovermnent  absent  being  Bright. 

Feb.  u-Hr.  D«-     Delahunty,  who  had  quite  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
""^^  tion  when  he  took  his  seat  on  Monday,  is  already 

perfectly  and  cheerfully  at  home  in  the  House.  He  has  been 
about  a  good  deal  this  afternoon,  eating  buns  in  the  lobby  and 
shakmg  bands  with  everybody  in  the  House.  I  understand  that 
he  is  convinced  as  strongly  as  ever  that  the  salvation  of  Ireland 
is  bound  up  in  one-pound  notes,  and  that  he  will  ou  an  early 
day,  possibly  apropot  of  the  Eastern  (Question,  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  setting  forth  his  views. 

Fab.  IT.  —  Mr.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  exactly  what 
SJ"^^''  impression  Walter  Barttelot  formed  of  Chamber- 
Iain's  probable  appearance  and  manner  before  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  face  to  face  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  had  evidently  evolved  some  fancy  picture,  for 
his  surprise  to-night  at  seeing  the  junior  member  for  Bir- 
mingham in  a  coat,  and  even  a  waistcoat,  and  on  hearing  him 
8pe«k  very  good  JEnglish  in  a  quiet  undemonstrative  tuanner, 
was  undisguised.  It  is  reported  that  Sir  Walter  expected  that 
this  fearsome  Badical  would  enter  the  House  making  "a  cart- 
wheel "  down  the  floor,  like  ragged  little  boys  do  adown 
the  pavement  when  a  drag  or  an  omnibus  passes.  The  good 
Baronet's  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  the  House  convinced 
him  tJiat  there  would  be  no  use  in  Chamberlain's  presenting 
himself  in  bis  shirtsleeves  and  with  a  short  clay  pipe  is  his 
mouth.  But  on  the  score  of  waistcoats  there  is  no  Standing 
Order,  and  the  Badicai  might,  if  he  pleased,  have  paid  tbe 
necessary  homage  to  respectability  by  buttoning  his  coat  across 
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bis  chest,  whilst  he  gratified  his  natural  instiactB  by  dispenun^ 
with  the  superfluity  of  a  waistcoat. 

When,  therefore,  there  uprose  from  a  bench  below  the  gang- 
way opposite  a  slightly-made,  youthful,  almost  boyish-looking 
man,  with  a  black  coat  fearlessly  unbuttoned  to  display  the 
waistcoat  and  disclose  the  shirt-coliar  and  necktie.  Sir  Walt^ 
began  to  stare  and  to  cast  side-glances  at  that  other  great  legis- 
lator. Colonel  Corbett,  in  the  startled  endeavour  to  "  know  what 
he  thought  of  (iU  ?"  Moreover,  the  Radical  wore,  not  apecta- 
clea  with  tin  or  brass  rims  as  Felix  Holt  would  iucvitahly  have 
done  had  his  sight  been  impaired,  but — an  eyeglass  t  Positively 
an  eyeglass,  and,  as  far  as  one  might  judge  looking  acroBS  tlie 
House,  an  eyeglass  framed  in  precisely  the  same  style  as  that 
which  Colonel  Corbett  himself  wears  when  his  good-humoured 
face  is  turned  towards  a  distant  object.  Surprise  deepened  when 
the  Radical  in  a  low,  clear,  and  admirably  pitched  voice,  and 
with  a  manner  self-possessed  without  being  self-assertive,  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  the  Prisons  Bill,  opposing  it  on  the  very 
lines  which  Sir  Walter  himself  had  made  his  Torres  Vedras 
when  he  besieged  the  Bill  last  Session. 

This  was  very  remarkable ;  but  there  was  only  one  thing  for 
an  English  gentleman  to  do,  and  that  Sir  Walt«r  promptly 
did.  He  rose  when  Chamberlain  sat  down,  and,  awkwardly 
conscious  of  disguising  his  cart-wheel  and  no-waistcoat  theory, 
publicly  abandoned  it,  and  held  out  over  the  heads  of  Henley 
and  Beresford  Hope  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  Radical 
member  for  Birmingham. 

It  was  an  affecting  scene,  and  beholding  it,  one  forgot  the 
comic  element  and  the  bidden  similitude  to  the  graciously  con- 
descending reception  by  a  Mandarin  of  a  barbarian  from  London 
or  Paris  whom  he  has  discovered  does  not  go  about  with  his  head 
under  his  arm,  nor  limch  off  the  broiled  bones  of  his  neighbours' 
children.  When,  sixty  years  ago.  Lord  Amherst  visited  Fokin 
as  an  Ambassador,  the  "Brother  of  the  Moon"  then  reigning 
sent  him  back  to  the  Prince  Regent  with  the  following  laconic 
epistle  :  "  I  have  sent  thine  ambassadors  back  to  their  own 
country  without  punishing  them  for  the  high  crime  they  have 
committed."  Barttelot  was  even  kinder  in  his  treatment  of 
the  barbarian  from  the  Black  Country. 

"  If  the  Hon.  Member  for  Birmingham,"  he  said  just  now, 
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"  will  alwajB  address  the  Hoase  with  the  same  quietnees^  and 
the  same  intelligence  displayed  on  this  occasion,  I  can  assure 
him  the  House  of  Commons  will  always  be  ready  to  listen 
to  him," 

Feb.  18.  —  Ter-  At  five  o'clock,  when  Gladstone  rose  to  call  at- 
^  Mid  ma»-  tention  to  the  despatch  addressed  by  Lord  Derby 
to  Sir  Henry  Elliot  on  the  6th  of  September, 
IS76,  the  Hoose  was  crowded.  Every  seat  on  the  floor  had 
been  early  secured,  and  members  congregated  in  double  row  in 
the  gallery  facing  the  front  Opposition  bench.  The  Strangers' 
Gallery  and  the  Speaker's  Gallery  were  alike  tilled,  and  the 
portion  of  the  latter  appropriated  for  the  use  of  Peers  was 
crowded.  Before  commencing  his  speech,  Gladstone  gave  notice 
that  he  would  on  an  early  day  call  attention  to  the  despatch  of 
Sir  H.  Elliot,  dated  the  18th  December,  and  ask  who  were  the 
importtmt  personages  "  who,  the  Ambassador  had  stated,  had 
declared  that  the  Turk  must  be  driven  out  of  Europe.'* 

The  load  laughter  which  bis  emphatic  reading  of  this  ques- 
tion had  g^ven  rise  to  subsiding,  he  proceeded  to  address  himself 
to  his  subject.  After  some  preliminary  criticisms  of  the  nego- 
tiatiotiB  in  Constantinople,  amid  which  he  found  there  were 
under^curreDts  continually  counteracting  the  representations  of 
the  Government  as  set  forth  in  the  despatches  now  published, 
he  protested  against  the  theory  advanced  in  the  particular 
despatch  under  consideration,  that  England  bad  been,  would  bp, 
or,  he  might  say,  could  he  placed  in  the  humiliating  circum- 
Eitance  of  not  being  able  to  perform  her  treaty  engagements. 
What  these  treaty  engagements  were  he  inquired  at  some 
length ;  and  after  discussing  the  Tripartite  Treaty,  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  treaty  in  question  must  be  the 
Treaty  of  March,  1856.  He  showed  with  some  elaboration  that 
when  in  1^71  the  Government  of  which  he  was  the  head  had 
been  a  party  to  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  they  were, 
owing  to  the  existence  of  war  between  France  and  Germany, 
deprived  of  any  "  leverage  for  raising  the  whole  question  of  the 
interior  affairs  of  Turkey,"  He  therefore  held  that  the  late 
Adminisfoation  were  free  from  the  reproach  of  accusing  the 
Government  of  negle<ling  a  question  which  they  bad  themselves 
omitted  to  deal  with.     He  concluded  a  speech  of  nearly  an  hour's 
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daration  by  aetcing  Ministers  definitively  to  state  whether  they 
still  found  themselves  boaad,  after  all  that  had  happened  in 
Turkey,  by  the  engagements  of  the  Treaty  of  1866. 

Hardy  emphatically  answered  that  the  Government  did  eo 
regard  their  duty,  and  went  on  to  Btat«,  amid  loud  cheers  from 
the  Ministemlists,  that  it  had  been  proclaimed  at  the  Conference, 
and  he  again  proclaimed  it,  that  England  would  be  wrong 
in  every  sense  o£  the  word  if  she  were  to  endeavour  to  employ 
material  coercion  against  Turkey.  That  at  least  was  the  present 
view  of  the  Government,  but  he  declined  to  look  into  the  future 
and  aay  what  might  happen  under  different  circumstances. 

After  some  talk,  Chaplin,  in  a  speech  of  nnusnal  acrimony, 
addressed  directly  to  Gladstone,  and  pointed  by  freqaent  ges- 
tures towards  him,  laid  at  his  door  the  whole  responsibility  of 
the  European  crisis.  Cheered  by  members  around  him,  Chaplin 
presently  reached  a  climax  at  which  he  told  Gladstone  that  as  a 
man  of  honour  there  was  only  one  couise  open  to  him. 

Hereupon  Gladstone  rose  to  his  feet,  Colonel  Muir  rising  at 
the  same  moment.  The  gallant  colonel  hotly  appealed  to  the 
Speaker  to  know  how  far  these  personahties  were  to  be  home, 
and  Gladstone  quietly  observed  that  he  also  had  risen  to  know 
whether  he  was  to  be  instructed  by  an  hon.  member  in  what 
was  the  only  course  he  might  take  as  a  man  of  honour.  The 
Speaker  ruling  that  Cb^lin  was  out  of  order,  that  gentleman 
withdrew  the  expression ;  but  the  temper  of  the  House  now 
being  thoroughly  aroused,  and  cheers  and  counter -cheers  ringing 
through  the  ball,  Chaplin,  with  some  warmth,  undertook  now, 
or  at  any  more  convenient  time,  to  give  Gladstone  an  opportunity 
■of  defending  himself.  Cries  of  "  Move  I  move!"  came  from 
various  parts  of  the  House,  and  Chaplin  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

"  I  beg  to  second  the  motion,"  Gladstone  said,  approaching 
the  table ;  but  it  was  several  moments  before  he  could  proceed 
further,  loud  bursts  of  cheering  greeting  him  from  the  now 
crowded  benches  on  the  Opposition  side. 

At  the  outset  he  spoke  with  evident  emotion;  but  as  he 
went  on  he  became  able  to  take  a  less  serious  view  of  the  inci- 
dent, and,  in  a  tone  of  keen  irony,  bantered  Chaplin,  who  did 
not  join  in  the  general  laughter,  hut  sat  with  folded  arms  and 
frowning  face. 
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The  Ch&DGellor  of  the  Exoheqner  suggested  that  the  discuBBion 
having  grovn  noexpectedly  warm,  it  would  be  better  to  cloie  it, 
especially  as  there  was  no  issue  before  the  House.  He  b^ged 
the  leaden  of  the  Opposition  to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  placing 
some  definite  resolution  before  the  House,  and  he  undertook  that 
the  challenge  would  be  cheerfully  taken  up,  and  a  full  oppor- 
tunity found  for  settling  the  issue.  Hartington  called  attention 
to  the  &ct  that  the  question  before  the  House  was  a  motion  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  and  he  thought  it  had  better 
be  accepted.  This  led  to  a  oonversation,  in  the  course  of  which 
Elcbo,  echoing  an  observation  frequently  made  on  the  Conser- 
vative side,  urged  the  Oppositiou  to  "bring  the  question  to 
the  test  of  a  vote,"  which  A.  M.  Sullivan  said  was  precisely 
what  the  Opposition  would  not  do.  What  the  MiQisten 
wanted,  he  added,  amid  cheers  from  the  Opposition,  was  not 
discDssion  but  division.  At  twenty  minutes  to  one  in  the 
mining  the  debate  was  adjourned. 

Peb.1*— Mr.Gib-  Gifasnu,  the  newly-appointed  Attorney-General 
■on^  ukM  tab  fgj,  Ireland,  took  his  seat  on  the  Treasury  Bench 
to-night,  beaming  with  happiness,  and  in  charge 
of  the  Irish  Judicature  Bill,  The  Government  are  fortunate  in 
obtaining  the  services  of  a  man  tike  Gibson  in  exchange  for 
those  of  Flunket.  As  Charles  Lewis  said,  standing  just  now 
behind  the  Treasury  Bench,  and  almost  laying  one  hand  on  the 
head  of  the  new  Attorney- General  and  another  on  that  of  the  late 
Solicitor- General,  the  appointment  of  Gibson  tempers  the  general 
r^ret  felt  at  the  loss  of  Plunket,  The  new  Attorney-General 
has  been  in  Parliament  only  for  two  Sessions,  and  his  advance- 
ment might  be  regarded  as  unduly  rapid.  But  in  truth,  though 
Gibson  is  glad  enough  to  accept  o£Sce,  the  balance  of  obligation 
is  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  He  is  an  excellent  lawyer, 
was  bom  in  Ireland,  has  a  mellifluoas  voice  just  softened  by  the 
real  Dublin  brogue,  speaks  fluently,  is  conciliatory  in  manner, 
popular  with  his  countrymen,  acceptable  to  the  House,  and 
though  only  forty  years  of  age  Nature  hsa  paid  hiro,  in  the 
B^ht  of  all  men,  the  snbtle  compliment  of  dowering  him  with  a 
wealth  of  snow-white  hair,  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
matured  experience  and  dearly-bought  wisdom  for  which  most 
men  have  to  wait  till  their  strength  be  labour  and  sorrow. 
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If  GibeoD  bas  a  fault  it  is  a  t«ndency  to  overlay  his  ai^u> 
ment  with  words.  He  has  hitherto  rarely  spoken  under  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  has  ehown  no  scruple  about  filling  up 
the  round  sixty  minutes.  Possibly  this  fatal  failing  arose  from 
over-anxiety  and  a  eonaciousness  that  be  was  undei^oing  a  state 
of  probation  under  the  eye  of  Ministers.  To-night,  having 
secured  the  prize  which  has  been  dangled  before  his  eyes  for  a 
Session  and  a  half,  he  was  judiciously  brief,  a  hopeful  sign  for 
the  future,  and  an  indication  that  circumstauces  have  only  tem- 
porarily obscured  his  appreciation  of  that  great  secret  of 
successful  Parliamentary  oratory — the  limitation  of  speech 
within  the  bounds  of  twenty  minutes. 

Feb    at.  —  The     It  was  the  House  of  Lords  that  was  to-night 

TOiSfldd-Bfllw     *^'^    ''"''    °^    ^^^    Parliamentaiy  universe,   and 

speech.  thither  Socked  the  &ithful  Commons,  as  if  the 

occasion   were  the  opening  of  Parliament,  and 

there  were  opportunity  to  the  £ore_  of  a  little  horseplay  in  the 

lobby.     It  is  years  since  the  two  Houses  were  brought  so  fully 

into  personal  contact.     Prince  Christian,  from  his  place  in  the 

centre  of  the  gallery,  by  the  bevy  of  fair  ladies  of  whom  the 

flower  was  the  Princess  of  Wales,  looked  down  on  a  scene  of 

rare  and  moving  interest.     Right  before  him,  full  in  view,  was 

the  late  Mr.  Disraeli,  sitting  precisely  as  he  used  to  do  in  the 

House  of  Commons,  with  legs  crossed  over  knees,  arms  folded, 

head  hung  down,  and  watchful  eyes  covertly  gluicing  up  and 

down  the  Opposition  benches. 

Sut  what  a  change  in  his  companions !  Instead  of  Ward 
Hunt  lolling  all  over  the  bench,  sedately  sat  the  slim  and 
stately  Carnarvon.  For  StitfEord  Northcote  Lord  Derby;  for 
Oathorne  Hardy  the  Duke  of  Richmond ;  and  for  the  ladylike 
Lord  John  Manners,  ambling  across  to  bis  seat  as  if  he  were 
going  through  a  quadrille,  strode  the  black-bearded  Salisbury, 
restless  and  resistless  as  the  sea  off  Start  Point  on  a  stormy 
morning. 

But  though  the  scene  has  changed  the  man  remains,  and 
there  is  marvellously  little  difference  between  Mr.  Disraeli  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  In  some  respects  the  difference  is  to  his  advantage.  In 
the  Commons  the  space  between  the  Treasury  Bench  and  the 
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table  is  so  cramped  tliat  a  speaker  has  no  room  for  oratorical 
gestures,  save  at  the  risk  of  npsetting  his  own  glass  of  water 
or  treading  oa  the  toes  of  his  colle^nes.  In  the  Lords  tliere 
is  abandant  space,  too  much,  perhaps,  for  an  excitable  orator 
like  Argyll,  whose  Dationality  sometimes  asserts  itself  by  the 
indication  of  a  disposition  to  tramp  up  and  down  as  if  he  were 
playing  the  bagpipes.  Beaconsfield  enjoys  this  enlargement, 
and  usee  it  jndicioasly,  skilfully  moving  from  side  to  side  t'> 
al'iresi  himself  in  turn  dir^tly  to  the  various  sections  of  his 
audience. 

One  doubt  that  hnng  on  the  skirts  of  belief  in  the  Premier's 
success  in  the  Lords  was  for  ever  dispelled  by  bis  speech  to-night. 
He  can  make  himself  heard  in  this  gilded  chamber  apparently 
with  as  much  ease,  and  certainly  with  ae  little  effort  on  the  part 
of  listeners,  as  was  his  wont  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
House  of  Lords  is,  by  reason  of  its  defective  acoustical  pro- 
perties, the  grave  of  much  eloquence.  It  is  not  only  Lyttleton 
whom  no  one  can  hear  beyoqd  a  radius  of  three  yards.  Derby, 
wbo  when  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  heard  without  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  listener,  may  be  followed  in  the  House 
of  Lords  only  by  painful  straining  of  the  attention.  To-night 
portions  of  many  of  his  sentences  were  lost  before  they  reached 
the  gallery.  Glranville,  who  has  displayed  much  personal  con- 
cern at  the  inconvenience,  and  is  fully  alive  to  the  particular 
advantage  of  being  heard  in  the  galleries,  was  inaudible  in  bis 
opening  sentences,  and  might  be  followed  only  when  by  manifest 
effort  he  fixed  his  voice,  and  steadily  maintained  it,  at  a  certain 
pitch.  Salisbury  has  a  powerful  voice,  but  conveys  to  the 
listener  the  conviction  that  be  is  shouting.  Beaconsfield  spoke 
apparently  as  if  he  were  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  notorious  aconstical  failure  of  the  House  of 
Lords  were  a  fable. 

This  ability  to  make  one's  self  heard  is  an  incalculable  ad- 
vantage by  the  possession  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough 
has  largely  profited.  There  may  (or  may  not)  be  right  Reverend 
Fathers  on  the  bench  who  possess  the  eloquence  of  Dr.  Magee ; 
but  of  the  bevy,  he  alone  is  able  to  dominate  the  atmosphere  of 
the  House  of  Lords  with  clear  strong  voice. 

Another  doubt  connected  with  Disraeli's  career  in  the  House 
of  Ijords  was  also  brushed  away  to-night.      How  would  the 
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older  members  of  this  extremely  exclnsive  club  receive  *'  tiie 
political  adventurer"  who  had  crowned,  if  uot  Bsnctified,  his 
career,  bj  placing  on  his  own  head  a  coronet?  Would  they  sniS 
at  him  ?  Would  they,  when  he  joined  in  the  conversation,  raise 
their  eyebrows  in  polite  inquiry  as  to  who  he  might  be  ?  and 
would  they  draw  around  them  their  skirts  as  he  walked  through 
their  midst  ?  all  which  might  he  easily  and  effectively  accom- 
plished within  due  Parliamentary  limits.  If  any,  when  they 
heard  that  Benjamin  Disraeli  was  about  to  bloom  into  £iu-l 
BeaconsHeld,  thought  they  would  thus  comport  themselves,  they  ■ 
have  found  abundant  reason  to  change  their  intention.  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  never  more  at  ease  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  is 
Lord  Beaconsfield  in  the  House  of  Lords,  nor  would  the  personal 
supremacy  of  the  one  personage  suffer  by  comparison  with  the 
domination  of  the  other. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  not  much  given  to  cheering,  and 
studiously  eschews  the  vulgarity  of  laughter.  "  In  my  mind," 
wrote  a  formerly  distinguished  member  of  the  House  in  a  letter 
to  his  son,  "there  is  nothing  so  ill-bred  as  audible  laughter. 
A  man  of  parts  and  fashion  is  only  seen  to  smile,  but  never 
heard  to  laugh." 

Men  of  parts  and  fashion,  of  course,  abound  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  it  follows  that,  though  the  august  assembly  may 
occasionally  be  seen  to  smile,  it  is  rarely  heard  to  laugh.  No 
peer  who  has  not  from  early  life  been  tainted  with  the  manner 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ever  lays  himself  out  t«  draw  a  cheer, 
much  less  to  raise  a  laugh.  Granville  from  time  to  time  utters 
polished  witticisms  or  discharges  kid-gloved  sarcasms,  at  which 
noble  Lords  smile  approvingly,  with  due  avoidance  of  the  "dis- 
agreeable noise  which  laughter  makes,  and  that  shocking  dis- 
tortion of  the  face  it  occasions,"  against  which  Lord  Chesterfield 
warned  his  accomplished  son.  Hitherto  Salisbury  has  been  the 
only  man  who  could  at  pleasure  cause  noble  lords  to  scandalise 
each  other  by  the  sound  of  voices  raised  above  conversational 
pitch,  or  to  create  mutual  horror  by  that  "shocking  contor- 
tion" of  the  face  by  which  Supreme  Providence  haS' irrevocably 
stamped  its  disapproval  of  the  vulgarity  of  laughter. 

But  Salisbury,  in  addition  to  being  of  undoubtedly  good 
birth,  claims  the  sympathy  of  his  order  by  the  fact  that  un- 
toward circumstances   threw   him,   at   an  impressionable   age, 
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among  aootJier  c]ib8  of  society.    The  etoiy  goes  that  when  Lord 

W remonatrated  wit^  tlie  Dnke  of  K for  langlung  and 

cheering  when  Salisbiuy  addressed  the  House,  hia  Giaoe  drew 
himself  up  and  said  in  hia  most  stately  maoner, 

"  My  lord,  I  do  not  oheer  or  laogh  at  the  Marqnia  of  Salis- 
bury, but  at  Lord  Cranbome,  M.P." 

Thus  Lord  Salisbury  is  sufCered;  Lord  Beaconsfield  is 
aooepted.  Throngfaout  his  speech  tfvnight  cheers  and  laughter 
followed  his  sentences  with  a  frequency  and  a  heartiness  that 
mig:ht  not  have  hem  excelled  in  the  Honse  of  Conunons.  The 
deprecating  air  with  which  noble  lords  are  accustomed  to  endure 
the  presence  of  any  man  who  so  far  forgets  himself  as  to  make 
a  q>eeoh  gave  way  to  an  attitude  of  earnest  attention.  It  waa 
not  a  good  speech,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  have 
been  scouted  as  Insufferably  heavy.  The  Premier  waded  through 
a  recital  of  events  familiar  to  every  one — at  least,  in  their  actual 
OGCnitence,  and  the  mental  excitement  of  comparing  Disraeli's 
version  of  facts  with  aooepted  records  has  long  worn  itself  out.  But 
sach  as  it  was  the  speech  was  eagerly  applaoded  by  noble  lofds,  who 
laughed  even  at  such  commonplace  witticisms  as  that  by  which 
Oranville's  disclaimer  of  an  ai^meut  attributed  to  him  was 
somewhat  rudely  scorned.  It  is  the  latest,  but  surely  not  the 
least  triumph  of  a  victorious  career  that  Disraeli  shonld  thus 
have  subdued  the  House  of  Lords. 


CHAPTEE   XV. 

'  WHICH      LBADSB?" 


iDdiadpUne  in  Oppomtioii— A  Cluster  of  Omtoia — Mr.  Biggar  and  Ur.  OhapUn— 
Sir  Hardiuge  Qi&rd  gwom  in— Mr.  Seely— A.  Deputation  to  Lord  Beacons- 
Seld — McCartli7  Doming  cnuhed  again. 

iteb.B.-in<UMsi-  It  is  many  months  since  "  the  Liberal  Party  wwe 
^ine  In  Oppo-  consolidated  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  KefMm 
Club ; "  but  it  is  evident  they  have  not  yet  been 
eoneolidated  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  bundle  of  loose  sticks, 
no  hand  may  touch  them  but  they  impot«ntly  scatter,  and  the 
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impossibility  of  moving  them  by  a  single  impulse,  or  in  a  given 
direction,  may  be  demonstrated  by  anybody  at  any  moment  on 
any  night  ol  the  session.  To-night  was  presented  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  world,  and  the  amusement  of  the  Conservative 
Party,  the  familiar  spectacle  of  eniptious  from  varioos  quarters 
on  the  Opposition  Benches,  each  section  firing  oft  on  its  o^ti 
account  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  eternal  priaciple 
that  all  well-regulated  volcanic  mountains  have  a  common  crater. 

Possibly  what  took  place  to-night  may  be  justly  attributed 
to  the  recent  introduction  of  a  managerial  policy  of  ingenious, 
questioning.  For  some  time  past  the  proper  thing — ^nofc  ex- 
clusively prevalent  on  the  Opposition  side — when  a  difficulty 
arises,  is  for  some  private  member  to  get  up  and  put  a  question 
to  a  minister  or  an  ex-minister,  which  question  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  or  noble  lord  answers  with  a  slight  look  of  surprised 
interest,  and  more  or  less  unsuccessfully  hides  the  fact  that  the 
nterloeutory  has  been  what  is  called  "arranged."  Akin  to  this 
a  system  of  Parliamentary  kite-flying  by  which  a  private 
member,  at  the  instigation  of  gentlemen  on  one  or  other  of 
the  front  benches,  draws  up  a  resolution  on  a  ticklish  question, 
and  precipitates  a  debate,  in  the  course  of  which  the  opinion 
of  the  House  may  be  tested  without  involving  distinguished 
members. 

To-night  there  was  a  cloud  of  notices  of  motion  on  the  paper 
with  one,  half-threatened  from  the  front  Opposition  bench, 
raising  the  question  of  foreign  policy. 

In  moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  in  order  to  find 
an  opportunity  of  speaking,  Mitchell  Henry  "respectfully 
asked  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  "  to  state  what  course  they 
intended  to  take,  and  so  relieve  private  members  from  the  state 
of  uncertainty  under  which  they  laboured.  The  cry  of  "  Which 
leader  ?  "  persistently  rbing  from  the  Ministerial  benches,  Henry 
apologised  to  Hartington,  and  limited  the  application  of  his 
question  to  the  noble  lord. 

The  Minifiterialists  were  jubilant  at  this  cross-fire  of  insu- 
bordination, and  indeed  the  only  comfort  Liberals  may  find  in 
the  episode  centres  in  the  bearing  of  Hartington.  The  turn 
given  to  events  by  the  direct  question  of  Mitchell  Henry  was 
wholly  unforeseen,  and  the  noble  lord  bad  no  time  for  delibera- 
tion  on  the  course  he  was  called  upon  to  take.     Yet  nothing 
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coold  have  sorpassed  the  manner  or  been  better  than  the  matter 
of  his  brief  speech.  He  took  no  notice  of  the  unintentional 
stab  from  Mitchell  Henry,  of  the  defection  of  Trevelyan,  or  of 
the  moeking  cries  with  which  each  had  been  hailed  from  the 
other  side.  He  calmly  and  judiciously  disposed  of  the  ques- 
tion of  business  arraugement,  and  then  in  a  few  spirited  sen- 
tences answered  the  whole  case  against  the  Opposition  policy, 
saying  more  in  its  defence  than  its  supporters  thought  was 
possible. 

It  is  a  pity  Hartington  ia  so  superbly  indifferent.  It  he 
had  but  a  portion  of  the  superQuity  of  enthusiasm  and  of 
Belf-aesertioQ  that  might  be  found  in  his  immediate  neighbour- 
hood he  would  speedily  resolve  the  doubt  as  to  whether  one 
Bpeaking  of  the  controlling  influence  amongst  ex-ministers  should 
say  *'  the  Leader  "  or  "  the  Leaders  "  of  the  Opposition . 

Feb.  s.~AciiiB-  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  various  ways  in 
ter  of  oraiore.  y,}^(.\,  members  accustomed  to  deliver  speeches  in 
the  House  of  Commons  regard  their  own  performances.  Perhaps  - 
the  man  who  most  thoroughly,  even  uproariously,  enjoys  himself 
on  these  occasions  is  Bereaford  Hope.  In  truth,  he  somewhat 
damages  his  own  case,  smothering  his  good  things  under  pre- 
dominating guffaws,  and  strangling  his  jokes  before  they  are 
folly  bom.  The  House  always  laughs  throughout  Beresford 
Hope's  speeches ;  but  it  is  less  at  their  pointed  humour,  which 
is  really  excellent,  than  at  the  spectacle  of  the  hon.  member 
rolling  abont  in  ecstacy  at  a  joke  which  as  yet  has  not  fulfilled 
the  period  of  gestation. 

Hope  often  says  exceedingly  good  things,  but  he  is  re- 
garded as  a  humourist  chiefly  on  account  of  the  strange  noises 
and  comical  contortions  of  the  body  amid  which  his  jests  are 
bom.  In  less  marked  degree  Harcourt  takes  a  mean  advantage 
of  his  hearers  by  privately  enjoying  his  jokes  before  any  one 
else  has  the  chance.  Sir  William,  to  do  him  justice,  is  conscious 
of  the  disadvantage  this  habit  imposes  upon  a  speaker,  and  in- 
effectually attempts  to  smother  the  chuckle  under  a  prolonged 
and  unmusical  "  err-err-err." 

Forster,  as  becomes  one  of  Quaker  parentage,  to  whom  all 
subterfuges  are  vanity,  enjoys  his  own  humour  so  unaffectedly 
as  to  render  the  enjoyment  absolutely  exclusive.     I  never  heard 
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Foreter  make  a  joke ;  but  I  hare  firequently  watched  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  going  on.  A  joke  (made  by  himself,  ol 
coarse,  I  mean)  takes  Foreter  first  in  tbe  knees — more  partaco- 
larly  the  right  knee.  These  (or  this)  begin  wagging  more  or 
less  furiously  according  to  the  calibre  of  the  joke.  If  it  ia  a 
very  good  one  the  agitation  is  tremendouB,  and  ex-Ministers  on 
either  side  begin  cautiously  but  promptly  to  remove  their  own 
limbs  from  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  where  Forater  is  standing:. 
GiaduaJly  the  joke  mounts  upwards  till  it  reaches  his  shonldcTB, 
which  it  shakes  mercilessly.  Next  it  runs  down  his  arms  as 
far  as  his  elbows,  when  they  also  join  in  the  general  commotioD- 
As  this  muscular  contortion  is  the  commencement  of  the  expres- 
sion of  humour,  so  its  conclnsion  is  a  prolonged  chuckle,  amid 
which  what  remains  of  the  jostled  joke  is  for  ever  lost;  Forster 
has  had  a  good  time  with  it,  but  do  one  else  knows  anything 
about  it,  and  people  are  fain  to  take  its  existence  for  granted. 

Newdegate  enjoys  his  own  speeches,  though  in  another  way, 
making  his  own  flesh  creep  with  the  awesomeness  of  his  tones, 
and  bis  own  hair  uplift  itself  at  the  mention  of  the  unutterable 
things  which,  as  &r  as  the  House  is  concerned,  are  frequently 
lost  in  a  thrilling  but  inarticulate  whisper.  The  lustancee  of 
members  who  display  auy  personal  discomfort  when  speakiiiig 
are  much  more  rare.  Strange  to  say,  the  most  insufferaUe 
talker  in  the  House,  George  Balfour,  always  wears,  when  gab- 
bling to  the  empty  benches,  a  facial  expression  of  in&nite  weari- 
ness and  pain.  A  pleading,  piteous,  restless  look  on  his  t&oe 
favours  the  idea  that  Sir  George  is  the  unwilling  human  ma- 
chinery through  which  the  disembodied  spirit  of  some  departed 
member  vexes  an  assembly  which  was  not  too  good  to  him 
whilst  yet  he  dwelt  in  the  flesh.  The  theory  is  that  Su-  George 
does  not  want  to  thrust  himself,  as  he  does  so  frequently,  upon  a 
contumelious  House.  He  would  rather  take  that  ease  to  which 
a  long  and  honourable  career  in  public  life  has  entitled  him, 
and  enjoy  the  respect  aud  affection  of  his  fellow  men.  But 
when  he  would  be  quiet,  the  spirit  forces  him  to  his  feet^  and 
gabbles  forth  through  his  unwilling  mouth,  at  a  rate  which  no 
human  intelligence  could  follow,  a  collection  of  words  to  which 
no  one  pays  the  compliment  even  of  afEecting  to  listen. 

The  only  other  members  whom  I  can  call  to  mind  as  showing 
any  indication  of  sharing  the  discomfort  of  the  House  when 
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they  are  making  a  lon^  speech,  are  Edmond  Fitzmaorice  and 
Gorat.  Strangely  enough,  botb  indicate  their  sympathy  with 
the  aodience  by  the  same  outward  and  visible  sign,  each  being 
aecustomed  when  speaking  to  change  the  poise  of  his  body  con- 
tinuously from  one  foot  to  the  other,  as  if  be  were  standing  on 
heated  iron. 

One  other  member  who  should  have  been  included  in  the 
tirst  list,  and  observation  of  whom  this  evening  gave  rise  to 
this  disquifiitioQ,  is  Mr.  Alderman  McArthur,  who  represents  in 
the  House  the  intelligence  and  culture  of  Lambeth.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  one  who  so  thoroughly  and  unaffectedly  enjoys  hU 
o^TD  speech  as  the  worthy  alderman.  He  does  not  prematurely 
langfa,  or  privily  chuckle,  or  in  any  other  way  cheat  his  audience 
of  the  full  enjoyment  of  such  entertainment  as  he  provides, 
^^hat  he  has  he  gives  openly  and  freely,  with  a  certain  stormy 
ingennousness,  and  an  air  of  self -conviction  that  almost  con- 
vinces the  House.  All  he  asks  iB,  a  day  or  two  to  commit  to 
paper  the  heads  of  his  speech,  with  the  peroration  fully  written 
out,  and  a  tew  glasees  of  water  when  he  rises  to  speak.  To- 
night Sir  James  lAwreoce,  who  sat  next  to  him,  and  undertook 
to  keep  the  mill  supplied  with  water,  behaved  rather  shabbily, 
feeding  the  alderman  with  only  such  portion  of  a  glassful  as 
Sydney  Waterlow  had  left  after  an  oration  of  nearly  an  hour's 
duratioD.  The  Alderman  was  so  engrossed  with  the  delivery  of 
his  speech  that  he  did  not  notice  the  little  fraud.  Like  a  fledg- 
ling in  the  nest,  that  opens  its  mouth  and  trustfully  takes  what 
the  parental  beak  drops  in,  so  did  he  reach  out  his  hand,  and, 
with  averted  head,  take  the  partially  filled  glass  his  guilty 
colleague  braded  him. 

No  one  looking  at  McArthur  as  he  bustles  about  the  House, 
or  sits  spectacled  and  infinitely  wise  behind  the  front  Opposition 
bench,  would  suspect  him  of  bearing  about  in  his  portly  person 
the  sacred  fire  of  aldermanic  eloquence.  One  would  even  think 
that  a  gentlemau  whose  views  and  aspirations  are — save  for  one 
incongruons  fiash  that  carries  his  vision  to  far-ofE  Fiji — consti- 
tutionally bounded  by  the  limits  of  a  parish,  would  display  some 
diffidence  when  rising  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
whoever  has  thought  so  has  done  the  alderman  an  injustice.  He 
addresses  the  House  with  all  the  easy  confidence  with  which  he 
might  enchain  the  Lambeth  Vestry,  and  says  to  it  much  the 
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same  thingg  that  might  be  heard  at  a  meeting  of  that  distin- 
guished body.  He  raises  his  voice  to  give  emphasis  t»  the  most 
familiar  commoDplace,  points  a  platitude  with  a  gesture  bi^ 
enough  to  shake  an  empire,  and  has  rather  an  anxious  time  of 
it  when  he  reaches  the  penultimate  sentences  of  his  speech,  and 
is  not  quite  sure  how  thej  will  lit  in  with  the  peroration 
written  on  the  slip  of  paper  he  has  fished  up  from  the  depths 
of  his  hat. 

To-night  he  was  favoured  by  fortune,  and  it  was  channin^ 
to  watch  him  holding  the  slip  of  paper  at  arm's  length,  and 
through  dimmed  spectacles  reading  out  the  sonorous  8ent«nces 
deliberately  prepared  in  the  seclusion  of  Brixton  Rise.  Only 
spiteful  people  snap  and  snarl  od  these  occaBions,  and  wish 
that  the  worthy  alderman's  fondness  for  the  Fijians  would  lead 
him  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  favoured  isle  populated  by 
those  interesting  savages.  The  alderman  is  plump  and  well- 
favoured,  and  it  is  possible  to  conceive  circumstances  under 
which  he  might  give  unqualified  satisfaction  to  a  numerous 
and  appreciative  assemblage  of  his  fellow-creatnres. 

Mar.  I.  —  Mr.  Chaplin  is  having  a  hard  time  of  it  in  Parliament 
Mr*c*apiSi"*  J"^  """'■  -^  week  ^0  he  was  mi^nificently 
tossed  by  Gladstone  j  to-day,  Big^ar,  running 
between  his  legs,  tripped  him  up.  Thus,  within  the  limits  of 
a  fortnight  he  has  suffered  the  two  extremes  of  punishment, 
genius  and  stupidity,  culture  and  vulgarity,  having  in  suc- 
cession assailed  and  overcome  him.  On  Friday  week  the  scene 
was  almost  tragic  in  its  intensity;  to-day  it  has  been  purely 
comic,  Chaplin's  haughty  stare,  under  which  Biggar  ought  to 
have  shrivelled  and  left  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of 
Cavan,  adding  the  last  touch  needed  tor  the  perfection  of  the 
comedy, 

Chaplin  had  introduced  a  Threshing  Machine  Bill,  which 
had  passed  the  second  reading,  and  it  was  now  proposed  that  it 
should  go  into  committee.  Biggar  moved  ite  rejection,  though 
what  the  Threshing  Machine  Bill  is  to  him  or  he  to  it  remains 
in  the  state  of  doubt  that  lingers  around  Hecuba's  relation  to  the 
player  and  his  to  Hecuba. 

"  Mister  Speaker,"  said  the  hon.  member,  rising  from  below 
the    gangway,   and    to    the   horror   of   the   Set^eant-at-Arms 
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jtleaeantly  walking  as  he  spoke  over  to  the  benches  nearer  the 
Speaker's  private  ear,  "This  Bill's  too  aarrer  in  its  scope,  much 
too  narrer." 

I  suppose  what  Bi^;ar  wants  is  a  comprehensive  Threshing 
Machine  Bill,  one  suitable  to  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  adjusting 
itself  with  equal  ease  to  the  requirements  of  the  truant  school- 
boy and  of  the  "corner  men"  in  the  Irish  quarter  of  the 
Liverpool  streets.  However  it  be,  this  proposal  of  Chaplin's 
was  "  too  Darrer,"  and  so  met  with  his  uncompromising 
hostility. 

It  was  a  quart«r  past  five  when  the  Bill  was  called  on,  and 
aa  Chaplin  contented  himself  with  simply  moving  that  the 
Speaker  leave  the  chair,  Biggar  had  a  whole  half  hour  wherein 
to  converse  in  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose  of  "  talking  out" 
the  Bill.  Contrary  to  the  popular  impression,  derived  from  dim 
recollection  of  his  famous  four  hours'  speech,  the  member  for 
Cavan  is  by  no  means  a  fluent  speaker.  He  finds  some  assist- 
ance from  the  circumstance  that  he  is  not  particular  as  to  what 
he  says.  But  even  with  that  advantage  he  has  a  difficulty  in 
stringing  tf^ther  sufficient  sentences  to  carry  him  over  half  an 
hour.  His  four  hours'  speech  was  chiefly  made  up  of  readings 
from  a  Blue  Book,  and  this  afternoon  he  attempted  to  eke  out 
the  time  by  reading  and  discussing  the  clauses  of  Chaplin's  Bill. 
But  herein  he  committed  a  distinct  breach  of  order,  and  flrst 
the  Speaker  and  next  Pell  interj'ered. 

There  is  about  the  Parliamentary  aspect  of  Biggar  a  certain 
grotesqueness  which  relieves  him  from  the  odium  of  absolute 
unpopularity.  It  is  possible  to  suppose  that  when,  for  example, 
he  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  the  rejection  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  University  Bill,  he  was  conscious  of  the 
broad  humour  of  the  thing.  There  is  something  farcical  in  the 
metallic  sound  of  his  voice;  in  his  attempts  to  assume  a 
Parliamentary  tone;  in  his  odd  mispronuuciatioa  of  words 
a  less  reckless  man  in  his  circumstances  would  avoid ;  and  in 
the  argumentative  way  in  which  he  approaches  the  discussion 
of  a  subject  of  whose  bearings  he  evidently  has  no  information. 
When  he  has  made  up  his  comprehensive  mind  to  spite  some- 
body by  opposing  a  measure  he  has  set  his  heart  on  advancing 
by  a  stage — Biggar  always  thinly  veils  his  purpose  under  Parlia- 
mentary forms  and  phrases. 
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Thu8  to-day,  when  he  rose  od  Chaplin'B  moving  his  treasured 
Bill  into  committee,  it  was  not  to  vex  the  soul  o£  the  patncian 
by  talkinf^  his  Bill  out.  No :  his  objection  simply  is  that  "  the 
scope  of  the  Bill  is  too  narrer,  much  too  narrer,  Mister  Speaker." 
When  he  foils  the  purpose  of  a  Minister  who  want«  jnst  a  few 
minutes  before  half-past  twelve  to  pass  a  meaGure  or  a  claose 
through  a  formal  stage,  which  whether  it  be  done  now  or  next 
day  is  not  of  the  slightest  importance  to  any  one  save  the 
Minister,  Bi^ar  moves  the  adjournment  solely  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  getting  late,  that  the  House  has  been  sitting  for  some 
hours,  that  members  are  weary,  and  that  it  is  not  desirable 
in  the  interest  of  the  country  that  l^slation  should  be  harried 
through  under  these  circumstances.  All  this  he  does  in  a 
cool,  deliberate  manner,  and  with  a  grotesque  gravity  that  makes 
the  House  laugh  in  spite  of  itself. 

MaT.&-S[rHBr-  There  was  a  good  deal  of  irreverent  jesting'  at 
woM  ta.'*^  ^^^  expense  of  Kenealy  when  that  great  and 
good  man,  being  returned  to  ^rliament,  walked 
up  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  accompanied  by  a 
gingham  umbrella  and  a  hat,  hooking  the  former  on  to  the 
neck  of  the  mace,  whilst  he  recklessly  deposited  the  latter  on 
the  brass-bound  box  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of 
State.  But  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children,  aud  it  would 
have  been  better  for  Hardinge  GiiTard  to-night  if  he  had  been 
just  half  as  wise  as  Kenealy,  and  leaving  his  umbrella  in  the 
cloak-room,  had  brought  his  hat  to  the  table  with  him. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man walking  up  the  floor  of  the  House,  guarded  on  one  side  by 
the  Ministerial  Whip  and  on  the  other  by  the  junior  member  (or 
Oxford  University.  With  hands  crossed  behind  his  back,  pace 
attuned  to  that  of  his  escort,  a  slight  flush  on  his  ingenuous 
cheek  as  the  jubilant  cheers  ol  the  Ministeriahsts  hailed  his  final 
triumph,  aud  over  all  a  pleased  smile  of  hope,  and  trust,  and 
rest,  the  Solicitor-General  approached  the  table,  at  the  comer  of 
which  Erskine  May  stood  attendant.  Crushed  at  Cardiff,  left  in 
the  lurch  at  Jjannceston,  hustled  at  Horsham,  named  as  a  pro- 
bable starter  at  every  election  race  in  the  three  kingdoms  that 
had  taken  place  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  the  blnshing 
borough  of  Launceston  had  on  a  second  wooing  yielded  to  his 
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adTances.  And  now  had  come  the  moment  of  sapreme  triampb, 
when  hie  h&ppineeB  and  ben  waa  to  be  ratified  va  the  presence  ct 
kll  men.  It  was  a  moment  of  sweet  content,  of  proud  joy,  of 
high  fnlfilmentof  long-delayed  reward,  the  more  grateful  because 
so  patiently  laboured  for,  and  so  long  withheld. 

As  the  Solicitor- General  advanced  towards  tlie  Speaker,  with 
head  coyly  bent,  with  the  pleased  smile  on  his  face,  the  nnaccus- 
tomed  blush  on  his  cheek,  and  the  glad  eyes  that  first  drank  in 
the  tiibate  of  the  boisterons  welcome  from  the  crowded  benches 
to  the  left,  and  then  slyly  glanced  at  the  not  unfriendly  faces  on 
the  silent  benches  to  the  right,  there  sorely  was  not  a  happier 
man  in  England. 

Bat  how  transitory  ie  haman  happiness  I  When  the  new 
member  arrired  at  the  table  and  beheld  Erskine  May  standing 
Utere  with  oDtstretched  hand,  he  recognised  in  this  another 
evidence  of  friendly  welcome,  and  showed  a  disposition  warmly 
to  shake  it.  But  it  was  the  return  to  the  writ  the  Clerk  wanted, 
and  on  mastering  this  new  fact  a  remarkable  change  oame 
over  the  Solicitor- General's  face.  The  light  faded,  the  smile 
vaoished,  and  a  dark  cloud  of  doubt  brooded  over  the  eye- 
brows. Where  was  the  indispensable  document?  He  cer- 
tainly had  had  it  when  he  entered  the  House,  and  it  must 
be  in  his  pocket. 

Forthwith  he  began  to  search,  and  to  do  him  justice  he  pro- 
ceeded to  accomplish  his  task  with  a  deliberation  and  a  con- 
scientious completeness  that  for  ever  establishes  his  credit  for 
nerve  and  self-possession.  In  full  gaze  of  four  hundred  gentle- 
men, qnizziog,  laughing,  and  cheering,  Hardinge  Giffard  pro- 
ceeded to  look  for  the  certificate  with  as  much  coolness  and 
method  as  if  he  were  searching  for  an  entry  in  the  Record  Office. 
First  he  emptied  the  contents  of  the  breasts-pocket  in  bis  coat, 
positively  littering  the  table  as  if  a  mail-hag  had  burst  over  it. 
From  the  heap  he  took  up  letters  one  by  one,  and,  carefully 
scanning  them  on  both  sides,  laid  them  aside  in  orderly  succes- 
sion. This  accomplished,  he  proceeded  to  search  the  coat-tail 
pocket  on  the  Ministerial  side  in  like  manner,  and  with  like 
result.  Next  the  coat-tail  pocket  on  the  Opposition  side  was 
visited,  with  prodigious  results  as  to  the  production  of  miscel- 
laneous p^)ers,  but  with  like  failure  as  to  the  discovery  of  the 
certificate. 
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dracions  powers  t  was  there  ever  a  mortal  man  who  Tvent 
about  hie  daily  work  so  stuffed  in  tlank  and  rear  with  letters 
as  this  Solicitor-General  ?  '  A  postman  on  Valentine's  Day 
is  a  light-weight  compared  with  him.  There  seemed,  firat,  no 
end  to  his  pockets,  and  secondly,  no  conclusion  to  his  corre- 
spondence. 

Given  this  abnormal  condition  with  respect  t«  miscellaaeous 
papers,  add  the  cool  deliberation  of  a  search  which  insisted  apon 
examiniog  each  paper  in  succession  back  and  front,  and  enclose 
the  picture  within  a  framework  of  four  hundred  gentlenieQ 
shrieking  with  laughter,  and  there  is  provided  some  faint  nation 
of  how  Hardinge  GifFard  entered  Parliament. 

"When  he  reached  bis  last  pocket  and  had  turned  over  the 
ultimate  letter,  there  was  a  slight  pause  of  wondering  expecta- 
tion, a  brief  intermission  in  the  noise  of  cheers  and  laughter. 
What  would  he  do  next?  Had  he  more  letters  somewhere? 
Were  his  hoots  stufEed  with  them  ?  Was  his  coat  lined  with 
them?  Did  he  wear  patent  expanding  trousers,  wairanted  to 
hold  a  week's  correspondence?  Whilst  these  thoughts  passed 
through  the  minds  of  men,  and  no  one  would  have  been  surprised 
to  see  Sir  Hardinge  seat  himself  on  the  floor  and  begin  to  pull 
off  his  boots.  Dyke,  who  had  been  standing  by,  his  recollectioQ 
of  officio]  responsibilitf  vainly  etniggling  with  his  sense  of 
humour,  suddenly  darted  off  down  the  flouse.  Presently  he 
returned,  waving  a  piece  of  blue  paper. 

For  a  moment  an  ungenerous  suspicion  pervaded  the 
Opposition.  There  is  a  well-known  Parliamentary  practice 
of  laying  a  return  on  the  table  "  in  dummy."  Was  this  a 
"dummy"  certificate  hastily  devised  in  order  to  avert  the 
ludicrous  consequence  of  the  Solicitor-General's  having  to  add 
another  day  to  his  long-deferred  admission  to  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  Parliament  ?  A  joyous  ringing  cheer  burst  forth  from 
the  Opposition  as  the  Speaker  beckoned  Dyke  to  approach, 
and  privily  questioned  him  touching  the  bona-fiiies  of  the  blue 
paper.  But  it  was  all  right.  The  new  member  bad  left  the 
document  in  his  hat  on  the  benches  under  the  gallery  where  he 
had  sat,  blissfully  dreaming  in  the  lustrous  sunlight  of  perfect 
noonday  in  which  the  world,  bleak  enough  to  some,  for  him  span 
round,  as  he  awaited  the  Speaker's  summons  to  take  his  seat  on 
the  Treasury  Bench. 
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Hbt.  t.  —  Mr.  No  one  to  look  at  Seely  would  im^ine  that  he 
'■  poBBeeaed  the  power  to  move  &  mountain,  and  yet 

to-night  he  has  made  Ward  Hunt  roar  like  a  eea-lion.  A  mild, 
softly-spoken,  precise  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  is  Seely, 
who  walks  about  with  disproportionately  long  strides  and 
vagaely  conveys  the  impression  that  he  wears  snow-shoes.  It 
seems  a  peculiarly  happy  indication  of  the  fitness  of  things  that 
he  should  represent  Lincoln,  of  which  one  {who  really  knows 
nothing  about  it)  has  the  impression  that  it  is  a  dapper,  clean- 
loobiug,  highly-respectable,  but  decidedly  slow  cathedral  city, 
which  years  and  years  ago  was  stranded  somewhere  on  the  east 
coast,  out  of  the  main  highway,  and  has  lived  very  happily 
there  ever  since. 

Seely  contents  himself  with  one  speech  a  year ;  but  what  a 
speech  it  is !  Yon  cannot  hear  it  all,  for  though  his  spirit 
truly  is  willing,  his  voice  is  weak.  But — though  this  impres- 
sion also  is  vague  and  indefinable — you  feel  that  he  is  framing 
a  tremendous  and  unanswerable  indictment.  There  is  no  mis- 
taking  the  way  in  which  he  carries  his  glasses  to  his  eyes  after 
having  made  an  inaudible  remark.  You  know  by  the  serene 
expression  of  his  mouth,  the  flash  of  the  inflexible  eye,  and  the 
unyielding  grip  on  the  pince-nez,  that  somebody  has  been  hit, 
and  hit  hard  too. 

Then  when  Seely  has  finished  his  speech,  and  sits  listening 
with  judicial  air  to  the  criticisms  of  hon.  and  right  hon.  gentle- 
men, he  has  an  impressive  way  of  taking  notes,  which  is  per- 
fectly overpowering.  It  is  not  done  ostentatiously  or  offensively. 
Quietly,  yet  firmly,  the  highly-polished  gold  pencil-case  traTels 
at  brief  intervals  over  the  white  paper,  and  the  awed  observer 
feels  that  the  counter  arguments  are  already  answered.  Such  is 
indeed  the  actual  fact.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  to-night, 
Seely  took  more  not«s  than  he  could  have  read  out  in  an  hour, 
and  when  replying,  did  not  refer  to  one  in  a  hundred.  It  was 
enough  that  he  had  noted  them  down.  The  presumptuous  dis- 
putants were  answered. 

HBr.8.-ADepu-     The  Premier  received  a   deputation    to-day  of 

^^fleu."^     which    Lord    Shaftesbury    gives    an    amusing 

account,  recalling  a  story  told  of  a  deputalion 

that   waited    on  the   late  Louis   XiV.     It  was   composed  of 
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members  of  the  royal  household  who  had  a  petition  to  prefer. 
Bazire  and  Sonlaigre,  two  of  the  king's  valets,  midertook  to 
act  as  deputies,  and  obtained  without  difiiculty  an  audience  of 
the  sovereign.  The  next  morning,  the  chronicler  writes,  Louis 
ordered  the  deputation  to  be  introduced.  Bazire,  who  was  to 
speak,  b^ao  to  have  an  uncomfortable  sinking  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  his  knees  were  loosened  with  terror,  and  he  just 
managed  to  stammer  out  the  word  "  Sire."  Having  repeated 
this  word  two  or  three  times,  he  was  seized  with  a  felicitous 
inspiration. 

"Sire,"  he  once  more  began  (and  concluded),  "here  is 
Soulaigre." 

Soulaigre,  looking  unutterably  wretched,  commenoed  in  his 
turn,  "  Sire — sire — sire," — then  (oh  I  happy  thought)  ended 
like  bis  colleague,  "  Sire,  here  is  Bazire." 

Something  very  like  this  happened  to-day  at  the  presentation 
to  Beaconsfield  of  "a  beantifully  emblazoned  address  framed  and 
glazed,"  from  the  factory  operatives  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  deputation  consisted  of  five  gentlemen :  Lord  Sbaftesbniy 
Mr.  Pliilip  Grant,  Manchester ;  Mr.  Mathew  Balme,  Bradford 
Mr.  John  Gorman,  Belfast;  and  Mr.  John  Middleton,  Dundee 
the  four  latter  gentlemen  understood  to  represent  I^ucashire, 
Yorkshire,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  It  had  been  arranged  that 
each  should  say  a  few  words,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  concluded 
his  introductory  remarks  by  referring  to  this  treat  in  store  for  the 
Premier.  When  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  made  an  end  of  speaking. 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  always  polite,  remained  fdleot,  whilst  the 
four  representatives  looked  uneasily  at  each  other,  Mr.  Grant 
saying  us  plainly  as  eyes  could  speak,  "My lord,  this  is  Balme;" 
Mr.  Balme  remarking  through  the  same  medium,  "  My  lord, 
this  is  Gorman,"  and  so  on  the  full  round.  But  they  did  not 
get  beyond  this  inarticulate  mutual  identification.  The  imposing 
presence  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  too  much  for  them,  and  the 
Premier  was  fain  to  take  their  little  speeches  as  read. 

Mu.n.— McCor-     Man  is  bom  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards, 
^^^^     and  there  are  few  who,  tried  by  this  test,  will  he 
found  to  have  proved   their  manhood  more  in- 
disputably than   McCarthy  Downing.     He  ia  personally  of  a 
genial  and  sanguine  disposition,  inclined  to   take  kindly  and 
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hopeful  viewB  of  life.  He  cluracteriBtically  calls  his  manaion  id 
lordly  county  Cork  "Proapect  HnuBe,"  and,  sitting  under  his 
own  vine  and  fig-tree,  he  looks  out  on  a  world  that  has  never 
estimated  him  at  bis  true  value,  determinedly  hoping  that  by- 
aad-by  things  will  mend.  The  future  is  full  of  hope,  and 
Downing  lives  in  the  "Prospect."  Skibbereen,  the  nearest 
poet  town  to  his  dwelling- house,  has  showu  its  appreciation  of 
his  merits  in  a  marked  manner.  For  six  years  iu  succession  he 
has  been  enthusiastically  and  triumphantly  elected  chairman  of 
the  Skibbereen  Town  CommissioneTS,  an  honour  which  a  mau 
might  be  proud  to  have  conferred  upon  him  once,  but  which  five 
times  repeated  seems  to  fill  to  the  brim  the  cup  of  human 
aspiration  and  to  furnish  the  crown  of  mortal  glory. 

But  there  is  a  skeleton  in  every  cupboard,  a  canker  in  many 
rose-buds.  For  years  Downing  has  cherished  the  desire  to 
change  the  name  of  the  township  with  which  he  has  been  so 
long,  80  honourably,  and  so  prominently  connected.  I  foiget  at 
the  moment  what  it  is  he  would  have  it  called;  I  know  it  is  a 
Bne  flowing  name  which  would  look  much  better  as  a  postal 
direction  in  connection  with  "  Prospect  House."  But  he  has 
been  thwarted  at  the  Board,  denounced  on  the  highway,  fieroely 
attacked  by  the  Skibbereen  Eagle.  After  a  prolonged  struggle 
"  Prospect  House  "  is  to  this  day  "near  Skibbereen." 

It  is  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  Downing  is  accustomed 
to  meet  with  the  most  notable  checks,  and  suddenly,  when  he  is 
sunning  himself  with  the  conviction  that  he  has  made  a  capital 
speech,  to  find  himself  the  object  of  attack  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  Thus  it  happened  two  sessions  ago,  when  yielding  to 
the  impnlse  of  a  kindly  nature  and  the  habit,  cultured  in 
Skibbereen,  of  coming  to  the  front  when  opportunity  offered,  he 
took  upon  himself  to  express  iu  the  name  of  the  Irish  people  a 
sense  of  the  fairness  and  candour  with  which  Hicks-Beach  had 
conducted  a  debate  on  the  Peace  Preservation  Act.  Olowing 
with  generous  feeling  and  expanding  with  the  pleasing  sense  of 
patronising  the  secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Downing  on 
that  memorable  occasion  made  a  really  admirable  speech,  which 
affected  Tom  Conolly — now,  alas !  no  longer  with  us — to  tears. 
Dowoing's  own  voice  Altered  with  emotion,  and  there  was  a 
general,  though  inarticulate,  feeling  in  the  House  that  if  he 
could  only  have  fallen  back  in  Meldon's  arms  as  he  finished,  and 
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if  The  O'Donoghue  had  wiped  hia  forehead  with  the  corner  of  a 
ha,Ddkerchie£  dipped  in  a  glass  of  wat«r  with  which  the  Chief 
Secretary  had  run  across  the  fioor,  a  new  era  would  have  dawned 
upon  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  a 
real  union  of  peoples  would  have  been  brought  within  reach  of 
the  outstretched  hand. 

But  this  picture  of  what  might  have  been  was  marred  bj  a 
double  oSence  which  Downing  had  unconsciously  been  guilty  of. 
As  nearly  every  Irish  member  thinks  that  only  he,  or  in  his 
absence,  Butt,  is  qualified  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Irish 
people.  Downing,  by  his  open  assamption  of  such  right,  stirred 
indignation  in  a  score  of  hearts.  Moreover,  he  bad,  from 
his  place  lu  th?  House  of  Commons,  advanced  the  dangerous 
doctrine  that  a  Saxon  Minister  could,  under  any  possible  circum- 
stances, deal  honestly,  fairly,  and  even  generously  with  Irisb 
business.  I  tremble  at  this  moment  when  I  call  to  mind  the 
scene  which  followed,  and  remember  how  poor  Downing  seemed 
visibly  to  grow  sparer  and  sparer  in  person,  how  bis  hair  appeared 
to  thin,  and  how  his  checks  fell  in,  burying  the  ghastly  smile 
that  bad  bravely  bisected  his  visage,  as  member  after  member 
rose  in  flank  and  rear,  disputed  in  the  name  of  Ireland  his 
right  to  speak  for  her,  and  denounced  him  as  a  traitor. 

That  was  a  severe  shock  to  Downing,  and  for  many  months 
he  lived  in  retirement.  But  bis  temperament  is  elastic,  his  mind 
is  cheerful,  and  be  is  incapable  of  bearing  malice.  To  see  him 
to-day,  happy  in  having  early  caught  the  Speaker's  eye,  one 
would  have  thought  that  sorrow  had  never  visited  him,  and  that 
the  talooe  of  the  Skibbereen  Eagle  had  never  been  fastened  in  his 
throat.  How  conclusive  were  his  arguments !  how  profound  his 
research  I  how  withering  his  denunciation  of  the  landlord  tainted 
with  the  original  sin  of  wanting  rent  for  his  property !  how  loud 
his  voice  I  and  how  magnificent  the  gesture  with  which  he  flung 
on  the  seat  behind  him  the  last  page  of  bis  voluminous  notes,  and 
taking  ofF  his  glasses,  confidently  put  it  to  the  House  whether, 
after  hearing  all  this,  they  could  say  that  Butt's  Bill,  "  for 
which  he  (Downing)  was  to  a  certain  extent  responsible,"  should 
not  pass  ? 

For  nearly  two  hours  he  was  safe  and  happy.  Nobody 
had  dissented  from  his  speech — indeed  nobody  had  noticed 
it.    The  House  was  just  on  the  verge  of  a  division.     In  four 
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minates  all  danger  would  be  over,  and  there  would  remain  the 
nntempered  joj  of  having  made  a  long  speech.  It  was  just  al 
this  moment  that  Bright,  of  all  men,  rose  from  the  front 
Opposition  bench,  where  he  had  eat  all  the  afternoon  with 
many  signs  of  interest  in  the  debate.  It  had  been  expected  that 
he  would  speak,  but  as  he  let  opportunity  after  opportunity  slip, 
the  expectation  was  abandoned.  However,  here  he  was,  at  the 
last  possible  moment.  What  was  he  going  to  say?  It  must  be 
something  weighty  and  urgent  or  be  would  not  imperil  the 
division  by  speaking  at  nineteen  minutes  to  six.  The  House, 
crowded  for  the  division,  was  instantly  hushed.  All  eyes  were 
bent  upon  the  figure  of  the  great  orator  and  old  friend  of 
Ireland,  as  he  stood  strangely  trembling  and  awaiting  the 
coming  of  the  once-powerful  voice,  that  was  laboriously  muster- 
ing ite  shattered  strength  before  it  might  be  heard.  Men  at  the 
back  of  the  throng  at  the  bar  stood  on  tiptoe  to  catch  sight  of 
Bright.  Men  on  the  back  benches  on  the  Liberal  side  strained 
their  necks  in  the  endeavour  to  watch  bis  face  as  he  spoke, 
prominent  in  the  crowd  of  faces  being  the  pleased  countenance 
of  McCarthy  Downing. 

Was  Bright  going  to  declare  for  the  Bill  ?  or  was  he  going 
to  deal  it  the  heavy  blow  of  his  disapproval  ?  It  seemed  a  long 
wiuting  before  be  found  his  voice,  and  then — ah,  ce  pavvre 
Downing !  It  was  him  that  the  great  orator,  the  unpurchas- 
able  friend  of  Ireland,  had  risen  to  denounce  for  his  personal 
attack  upon  a  well-known  Irish  landlord,  and  he  did  it  with  a 
vigour  and  a  warmth  that  crumpled  op  Downing.  It  was 
almost  cruel  in  its  suddenness,  unexpectedness,  and  dramatic 
completeness,  and  supplied  another  example  of  the  fate  which 
cnriously  pursues  an  inoffensive  and  well-meaning  man. 
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MB.      BUTT     DEPOSED. 

A  loct  chance — Hr.  Trerelyan  and  the  Athenaum— Mr,  Julian  Ooldmud'a  lut 
—Mr.  Butt  in  tow  water — A  Berious  charge — Break-up  of  the  Home  Bole 
Party — A  mixed  metaphor — The  Opposition  and  the  Miiustrj'. 

Mar.  !£— A  loat  Whikt  intending  candidates  for  a  seat  in  the 
obancc.  House  of  Commons  are   awaiting  the   general 

election,  they  might  do  worse  than  study  the  Parliamentary 
career  of  Sir  George  Campbell,  He  entered  the  House  in 
April,  1S75,  under  circumstances  of  unusual  promise.  He 
vras  a  Campbell,  a  Knight  of  the  Star  of  India,  a  man  pro- 
foundly versed  in  law,  who  knew  India  thoroughly,  and  had 
brought  home  the  reputation  of  having  administered  the  Go- 
vernment of  Bengial  in  a  conspicuously  able  manner.  Moreover, 
he  arrived  at  Westminster  at  a  time  when  the  af^irs  of  India 
were  attracting  an  exceptional  measure  of  attention.  In  his 
first  session  the  famine  was  the  subject  of  anxious  interest  in 
Parliament,  and  who  knew  more  about  the  attendant  circum- 
stances than  the  ex-Lieutenant-Qovernor  of  Bengal?  In  his 
second  session  it  pleased  Providence  and  Disraeli  to  make  the 
Queen  Empress  of  India,  and  to  Sir  George  Campbell  the 
House  naturally  turned  for  information  as  to  the  practical 
etfecta  of  such  a  proposal.  Again,  the  intentions  of  Russia  in 
respect  of  India  were  much  discussed  last  session,  and  hereon, 
also.  Sir  George  was  qualified  to  speak  as  one  having  authority 
and  not  as  Butler- John  stone.  He  might,  despite  the  irritating 
influence  of  his  voice,  have  attained  a  position  as  Chief  Adviser 
of  the  House  on  Indian  afbirs,  and  his  influence  for  the  good 
of  a  country  Englishmen  do  not  understand,  and  therefore 
neglect,  might  have  gone  beyond  all  precedent. 

That  is  what  might  have  been.  What  actually  is  will 
appear  from  the  fact  that  Campbell,  rising  just  now  to 
put  a  question,  was  positively  and  literally  hooted  as  I  never 
heard  a  man  hooted  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  a  re- 
markable scene,  and  it  need  not  be  regretted  if  the  lesson  it 
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conveys  be  taken  to  heart.  For  two  years  the  memher  for  Kirk- 
caldy has  been  leading  ap  to  the  climax  of  to-night,  and  the 
marvel  is  that  it  was  not  earlier  bronght  about.  It  is  no  new 
thing  that  a  man,  who  having  done  more  or  less  good  work  in 
India  gains  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  should  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  bore.  It  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Warren 
Hastings.  There  was  in  the  Parliament  in  which  the  figure  of 
Mr.  Pitt  laigely  loomed  a  certain  Major  Scott,  late  of  the  Bengal 
Army.  He  obtained  a  seat  in  tbe  House  chieSy  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  his  patron  and  employer,  the  Governor-General, 
luid  how  he  got  on  \b  beet  related  in  Lord  Macaulay's  words. 

"He  was  always  on  his  legs,"  Maoaulay  writes j  "he  was 
very  tedious;  and  he  had  only  one  topic.  Everybody  who  knows 
tbe  House  of  Commons  will  easily  guess  what  followed.  The 
Major  was  soon  considered  as  the  greatest  bore  of  his  time." 

"  Everybody  who  knows  the  House  of  Commons  "  will  also 
recognise  in  this  picture  the  features  of  more  than  one  member 
accustomed  and  qualified  to  speak  on  Indian  topics.  But  as 
Primrose  Hill  is  dwarfed  by  comparison  with  the  proportions  of 
Ben  Nevis,  so  Sir  George  Campbell  overshadows  the  claims 
which  other  Anglo- Indians  might  put  forward  to  the  dignity  of 
the  bore.  Like  Major  Scott  in  respect  of  frequency  of  appearance 
and  of  tedioQsuess  of  speech,  Sir  George  excels  him  inasmuch 
as  be  has  more  than  "one  topic."  He  is  sure  to  speak  when  the 
question  before  the  House  relates  in  however  indirect  a  manner 
to  India ;  the  chances  are  nine  to  one  that  when  any  other  topic 
is  under  discussion  he  will  speak.  It  being  impossible  to  count 
with  certainty  upon  catching  the  Speaker's  eye  whenever  one 
pleases.  Sir  George,  like  an  old  campaigner,  has  turned  his 
attention  to  the  almost  untrammelled  privilege  of  putting  ques- 
tions, and  this  he  has  worked  with  a  vigour  and  a  pertinacity 
which  has  at  length  drawn  down  upon  him  the  painful  demon- 
stration of  to-nigbt. 

Nothing  can  interfere  with  a  man's  putting  a  question,  and 
a  little  adroitness  enables  him  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  the 
prohibition  of  introducing  argument.  Sir  George  has  liberally 
taken  advantage  of  this  chink  in  the  armour  of  Parliamentary  in- 
difference. If  the  daily  Girders  since  Parliament  met  this  session 
be  referred  to,  it  will  be  found  that  Sir  George  Campbell  has  put 
more  questions  than  ttaj  other  individual  member.     Scarcely  a 
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nilfht  paasee  without  his  name  appearing  on  the  paper,  and  there 
was  an  occasion  a  fortnight  ago,  when  he  rose  three  several  times 
in  immediate  Buccesaion,  and  put  three  lengthy  and  lawyer-like 
questions  to  hapless  Ministers !  * 

There  are  profound  depths  of  patience  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  they  are  not  unfathomable.  Sir  Geoi^  CampbeU, 
recklessly  diving  to-night,  came  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  upon 
the  bottom,  which  he  found  to  be  composed  of  adamantine  rocks, 
and  jagged  withal.  His  name  appeared  upon  the  notice  paper  at 
the  head  of  three  questions  which,  with  an  unusual  show  of 
deference  to  the  prejudices  of  the  House,  he  had  lumped  to- 
gether, making  them  look  as  like  one  as  possible.  He  presented 
himself  at  a  moment  when  the  House  had  jiist  had  its  brow 
ruffled  by  the  spectacle  of  Macdonald  standing  out  on  the  floor 
with  his  subtly  initating 

"Mr.  Speaker — Sir — I  begleaf  to  ask  the  ritehon'ahle 
genelman  the  Secreray  of  State  for  the  'Ome  Department " 

Sir  George  rose  two  seats  behind  the  bench  on  which  the 
member  for  Stafford  basks,  and  putting  his  glasses  up,  there 
rang  through  the  House  the  harsh  metallic  and  slightly  nasai 
preliminary  note  which  members  instinctively  associate  with  the 
forthcoming  utterance  of  something  disagreeable.  But  Sir 
George  did  not  get  any  further.  Suddenly,  with  startling  force 
and  surprising  unanimity,  there  burst  forth  from  the  Ministerial 
benches  a  yell  which  it  is  said  fluttered  the  fish  in  the  Westminster 
Aqaarium.  Sir  George,  with  the  paleness  of  his  parchment  skin 
grown  a  shade  whiter,  stood  facing  the  roaring  niultitudcj  and 
vainly  trying  to  speak.  His  lips  moved,  and  something  like  the 
faint  echo  of  the  unspeakable  voice  was  heard  above  the  din. 
Only  that,  and  nothing  more,  though  it  was  evident  from  the 
heaving  of  his  chest  and  the  widely-parted  lips  that  Sir  G«orge 
of  Edeuwood  was  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

For  fully  two  minutes — one  hundred  and  twenty  seconds— 
this  astounding  legislative  procedure  prevailed.  Then  the  Speaker, 
who  had  been  making  labial  signs  of  cries  of  "  Order  1"  rose  to 
his  feet,  and  so  far  quelled  the  tumult  that  the  harshly  metallic 

'  Id  I87T  it  Beems  to  have  been  a  matter  memorable  for  a  fortnight 
Uiat  a  member  ahould  have  put  three  queations  at  a  imgle  aittiag'.  In  the 
■euioD  of  I88i  it  «M  a  commim  occatrence  for  three  members  t«  have  among 
them  from  twen^  to  thirty  questions  addreuad  to  Uiniatera  at  one  (ittlng. 
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voice  of  the  Star  of  India  might  be  heard  to  say  that  it  would 
not  recite  the  obnoxious  question  relating  to  Valentine  Baker. 
Hereupon  comparative  silence  fell  on  the  angiy  and  tnmultuoas 
House,  and  Sir  George  put  his  first  two  questions,  omitting  the 
last,  which,  in  an  utterly  gratuitous  manner,  struck  a  blow  at  a 
helpless  man  who  has  erred  and  has  been  adequately  punished. 

App.i.— Mr.Tre-  It  appears  to  be  the  fashion  just  now  in  certain 
la^i^""'  •''"^  ^  °^^  ^^^  ™**  ^*'  individuals.  Trevelyan 
coming  up  for  election  at  the  Athenseum  to-day, 
a  determined  effort  was  made  to  prevent  his  election.  As  one 
black-ball  in  ten  would  suffice  for  this  purpose,  a  strong  whip 
was  made  in  tiie  candidate's  support,  members  from  both  sides 
of  the  House  taking  part  in  the  voting.  The  result  was  that 
Trevelyan  was  elected  by  a  considerable  majority,  329  votes  being 
recorded  in  his  favour,  and  twenty  ineffective  black-balls  being 
counted  out  of  the  other  box. 

Apr.  6.-Mr.  Ju-  I  think  that  as  the  years  roll  by  Julian  Goldsmid 
a^'B  i^t'^  grows  worse  and  worse  as  aspeaker.  He  always 
had  a  sing-song  intonation,  and  ever  rocked  to 
and  fro  his  body,  posed  on  widely-parted  feet,  dreamily  suggesting 
to  Ward  Hunt,  as  he  slumbered  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  reminis- 
ceoces  of  a  curate  he  had  seen  somewhere  reciting  the  Baptismal 
Service  over  a  babe  which  he  held  in  unaccustomed  arms,  and 
VE^uely  rocked.  But  the  mannerisms  of  early  Parliamentary 
utterance  have  by  practice  grown  so  marked  as  to  become  posi- 
tively ludicrous.  To-night  Goldsmid  was  in  a  more  than  usually 
pleased  state  of  mind.  It  was  ie  who  had  suggested  the 
making  of  a  statement  on  introducing  the  Civil  Service  esti- 
mates, a  process  now  going  forward  in  an  almost  empty  House. 
The  performance  was,  in  short,  a  sort  of  Parliamentary  bespeak, 
and  though  pit,  gallery,  and  boxes  were  empty,  here  was  the 
distinguished  patron  in  his  place  in  a  front  box,  gently  ap- 
plauding and  graciously  nodding  his  head  as  the  Star  recited 
his  part. 

When  W,  H.  Smith  sat  down,  Goldsmid  rose,  and  completed 
the  happiness  of  everybody  by  expressing  his  approval — inci- 
dentally of  the  speech  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  princi- 
pally of  the  novel  procedure  just  inaugurated,  and  which,  as  he 
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diattuitlf  mentioned,  he  had  himself  suggested.  This  was  all 
very  well,  but  there  was  more  to  follow.  In  rising  to  patrooise 
W.  H.  Smith,  the  Government,  and  the  House  generally,  Gold- 
smid  bad  judiciously  placed  his  hat  on  the  seat  behind  him. 
Carried  away  hy  the  musical  tones  of  his  own  voice,  and  simmer- 
ing in  the  pleased  consciousness  of  the  position,  he  unfortunately 
forgot  all  about  his  bat,  and  having  brought  his  remarks  to  a 
conclusion,  and  having  bestowed  a  parting  blessing  upon  W.  H. 
Smith,  he  abruptly  sat  down  in  the  very  middle  of  the  article. 

I  have  seen  some  narrow  escapes  with  hats  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Whalley's  hat,  for  example,  is  a  source  of  much 
anxiety  to  him,  for  as  he  always  places  it  on  the  seat  exactly  be- 
hind him,  and  as  he  is  constantly  being  brought  up  short  by  the 
Speaker,  it  follows  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  manmuvring  with 
his  head-gear.  But  this  constant  practice  also  has  its  compen- 
sating effect,  and  it  has  come  to  pass  that  he  no  sooner  sees  the 
Speaker's  hands  going  out  towards  the  uttermost  edge  of  the 
arms  of  his  cbair  with  intent  to  assist  his  dignified  uprising,  than 
Whalley  begins  to  feel  for  his  hat. 

Newdegate  also  has  difficulties  with  his  hat,  whilfit  Sir  Geoi^ 
Bowyer  avoids  danger  by  placing  the  covering  of  his  venerable 
and  venerated  head,  rim  upwards,  far  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  where  it  stands  a  melancholy  monument  of  patient  en- 
durance of  long  us^e,  rough  weather,  and  an  apparent  habitade 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  brush  the  nap  the  wrong  way. 

But  never  was  there  such  a  complete  wreck  of  a  hat  as  Julian 
Goldsmid  effected  just  now.  The  curious  "  crunching  "  sound 
emitted  by  the  astonished  and  swiftly  collapsing  cylinder  was 
heard  all  over  the  House,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  Qoldsmid, 
leaping  up  as  if  he  had  sat  on  a  wasp's  nest,  began  diligently  and 
unconcernedly  to  straighten  out  the  wreck  and  brush  it  with  his 
arm,  as  if  nothing  particular  had  happened. 

Apr. s-Hr. Butt  It  is  half  an  hour  after  midnight,  and  Butt  is 
iniowwsier.  gjtting  sad  and  spiritless  on  the  corner  seat 
above  the  gangway,  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  newly 
formed  Irish  party,  of  which  Bi^ar  is  the  head,  Pamell  the  tail, 
and  towards  which  Nolan  occupies  the  honourable  position  of 
body-guard.  Butt,  roused  beyond  the  limits  of  his  customary 
good-humoured  forbearance  by  more  than  usually  unreasonable 
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conduct  on  the  part  of  ParDell,  has  just  been  on  his  feet,  be^ng 
that  gentleman  to  desist  from  obstruction,  which  it  happened 
in  this  particular  case  barred  the  way  of  confessedly  desirable 
legislation  for  Ireland,  Pamell  openly  and  contemptuouely 
defied  him.  Biggar  regarded  liim  with  an  insolent  smile ;  whilst 
Nolan  made  balf-audible  observations  which  might,  or  inight 
not,  have  been  complimentary. 

The  great  body  of  the  Irish  members  who,  overpowered  by 
the  Tolubility  of  Pamell  and  the  grim  humour  of  Biggar,  are 
more  and  more  abstaining  from  attendance  on  Parliamentary 
duties,  have  gone  home.  Only  McCarthy  Downing  is  here,  and 
he,  with  accustomed  chivalry,  threw  himself  into  the  breach  to 
support  his  chief,  recklessly  braving  the  contumely,  misrepre- 
sentation,  coarse  vituperation,  and  insinuation  of  base  motives 
vrith  which  bis  conduct  will  surely  be  treated  by  the  section  of 
the  Irish  press  which  holds  it  patriotic  to  support  Bi^ar  and 
Famell. 

With  flushed  face,  shmnken  figure,  and  restless  hands,  the 
nervons  movement  of  which  indicates  the  depth  of  his  vexation 
of  spirit,  Mr.  Butt  sits  with  his  back  half  turned  to  his  com- 
patriots. It  is  a  pretty  picture,  one  which  Ireland  should  have 
suitably  framed,  and  set  up  in  all  its  public  places  and  all  its 
private  parlours.  If  an  inscription  were  wanted  it  might  run 
thus: — 

After  davoting  the  be«t  daye  of  his  life  to  the  BBTTioe  of  hia  country ;  after 
havuig  eetabtuhed  for  IrUh  memben  a  Pabuamehtart  Status  hitherto  nn- 
knoTD  ;  after  having  gained  the  admiistion  of  the  world  by  Ub  geniui,  and  tlie 
eeleem  of  his  friends  for  hia  many  kind  qualities,  Isaac  Butt  is  insulted  in  the 
House  of  Commong  by  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  Famell,  and  Captain  NoUn. 

Apr.  B.  —  A  ae-  At  twenty  minutes  past  twelve  W.  H.  Smith 
"^'"^  moved  to  report  progress  in  Committee  of  Supply, 
Dilke  having  just  moved  to  reduce  the  vote  on  Koyal  Parks 
by  £155,  ohatged  for  feeding  the  deer  in  Richmond  Park. 

Famell  opposed  the  motion,  with  the  object,  as  Butt  ex- 
plained, of  "obstructing"  the  progress  of  the  Public  Health 
(Ireland)  Bill. 

In  the  animated  and  desultory  conversation  which  followed, 
Nolan,  being  on  his  legs,  took  notice  of  the  fact  that  Benett- 
Stanford  coughed.     Beoett-Stanfoid  thereupon  rose  to  order. 
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and  asked  the  Chairman  whether  the  hon.  member  was  in 
order  in  drawing  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  he  had 
coughed,  Parnell  interposing,  Nolan  did  not  conclnde  the  oh- 
servations  he  had  risen  to  make,  and  eventually,  after  some 
crimination  and  recrimination  between  the  Irish  members,  pro- 
gress was  reported,  the  intent  of  the  Obstructionists  beingf 
effected,  inasmuch  as  it  was  now  too  lat«  to  take  tho  Public 
Health  Bill. 

Apr.  10.— Break-  Biggar  and  Parnell  may  probably  be  on  the  ri^ht 
r^Ip^"""  ^^^  fof  **>e  dismemberment  of  the  British  Em- 
pire; at  present  all  that  they  have  achieved  is 
the  disruption  of  the  Home  Rule  party.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  the  exception  of  Callan,  Nolan,  and  possibly 
Fay — though  that  gentleman  has  shown  himself  mnch  quieter 
than  at  one  time  he  promised  to  be — the  members  for  Meatfa 
and  Cavan  stand  alone  among  the  Home  Rulers  in  the  pecu- 
liar tactics  they  have  lately  pursued.  Nolan  has  retired 
from  the  office  of  whip;  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
he  did  so  as  the  direct  consequence  of  a  written  remonstrance 
addressed  to  him  by  Butt.  Butt  pointed  out  that  the  course 
Nolan  was  taking  in  hacking  up  Biggar  and  Parnell  was  dero- 
gatory to  the  true  interests  of  the  Irish  party  in  Parliament. 
After  this  there  was  nothing  for  Nolan  but  to  resign,  and 
Francis  Conyngham  reigns  in  his  stead.  I  hear  that  Butt 
has  also  placed  in  written  form  his  protest  against  the  conduct 
of  Bi^ar  and  Parnell.  But  that  is  a  little  incident  which  in 
no  way  ruffles  the  even  tenor  of  the  way  of  those  two  dis- 
tinguished statesmen. 

The  probabilities  at  the  present  moment  appear  to  point  to 
the  creation  of  a  Home  Knle  party  within  the  Home  Rule  party, 
and  there  is  sonie  hope  that  Butt,  A.  M.  Sullivan,  Mitchell 
Henry,  Shaw,  and  other  gentlemen  who  lend  character  and 
ability  to  the  party  may,  by  the  mere  force  of  the  example  set 
them  by  the  members  for  Meath  and  Cavan,  become  really 
useful  members  of  an  Imperial  Legislature. 

Apr.  I!.— A  mixed    The  confusion  of  metaphor  in  the  House  of  Com- 

meiaphor.        mons  occasionally  reaches  a  pitch  of  much  excel- 

ience.     Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  I   think  the  palm 
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belongs  to  Rodwell,  who,  on  Friday,  piteouHly  pleaded  against 
a  proposal  of  the  Chainnan  of  Ways  and  Means,  which  be  said 
would  lead  to  gas  bills  going  into  Committee  with  "a  rope 
ronnd  their  necks," 

Apr.  13:  -  ThB  Hartington's  speech  to-nigbt,  on  moving  for 
^'jJiStau^'*  P«P«"  °"  ^^^  *^^"  °^  Turkey,  would  have 
been  a  great  Parliamentary  success  had  it 
been  delivered  by  some  one  else,  and  had  it  been  built 
up  on  some  other  resolution-  It  is  admirably  conceived,  the 
ai^i^ment  is  easily  and  naturally  arranged,  and  it  is  full  of 
telling  sentences.  But  at  the  veiy  outset  Hartingtoa  dropped 
into  that  regular  cadence,  that  sing-song  intonation,  which  is 
the  dirge  of  uttered  Bpeech,  And  yet  he  has  marvellously 
improved  as  a  Parliamentary  speaker  since  he  aasumed  the 
responsibilities  and  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  leadership  of 
the  Opposition.  There  was  a  time  when,  owing  to  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  intonation  referred  to,  the  latter  part  of  his  sentences 
was  hopelessly  lost  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
middle  button  of  his  waistcoat.  To-night  it  was  notable  thatj 
starting  on  the  old  familiar  sing-song  key  with  a  few  sen- 
tences carefully  committed  to  memory,  he  presently  warmed 
with  his  subject,  and  began  to  talk  in  a  natural  unaccentuated 
tone  that  greatly  aided  his  argument.  On  the  whole,  I  should 
say  that  this  speech  of  to-night  was  the  best-prepared  essay  he 
has  recited  to  an  attentive  House.  It  bristled  with  points,  and 
there  were  none  of  those  oases  of  dreary  verbiage  amidst  which 
a  respectable  but  somewhat  bored  assembly  has  in  times  past 
been  wont  to  slumber. 

The  worst  and  the  weakest  part  of  the  speech  was  the  resolu- 
tion. Supposing  it  had  been  part  of  the  programme  that  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  should  have  concluded  his  address  with 
a  distinct  and  definite  resolution,  the  eternal  fitness  of  things 
would  have  been  happily  vindicated.  But  HartingtoD  stood 
towards  the  Ministry  somewhat  in  the  position  that  a  respect- 
able householder  might  stand  towards  a  burglar,  at  whose  head 
he  was  holding  a  formidable-looking  blunderbuss  which  both 
knew  was  unloaded.  He  presented  himself  in  approved  position, 
with  the  stock  of  his  blunderbuss  sharply  brought  to  his 
shoulder,  his  finger  lightly  but  firmly  touching  the  trigger,  and 
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the  muzzle  of  the  weapon  unerringly  covering  the  body  of  the 
party  with  whom  he  had  a  difference.  But  the  barrel  wae  empty 
of  powder  and  shot.  There  was  not  even  a  percussion  cap  on  the 
nipple;  and  it  was  only  the  successfully  serious  look  of  Harting- 
ton  that  prevented  the  actors  in  the  farce  from  banrting  into 
laughter  in  each  other's  face. 

It  is  not  the  least  fortunate  circumstance  in  the  condition 
of  the  Ministry  that  they  have  for  these  occasions  a  speaker 
like  Gathome  Hardy  to  follow  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 
There  is  no  one  to  equal  the  Secretary  of  War  for  stirring  the 
life-blood  of  good  Conservatives,  and  making  all  their  pulses 
beat  with  the  consciouaness  that  they  are  once  more  assisting  at 
the  salvation  of  the  Constitution.  I  believe  that  if,  on  an  occa- 
sion like  that  of  to-night,  G^athome  Hardy  were  placed  in  a 
sound-proof  glass  ease,  in  full  view  of  the  Conservative  party, 
he  would  as  he  spoke,  albeit  no  words  reached  them,  raise  their 
spirits  in  an  almost  equal  degree,  and  would  certainly  draw 
forth  outbursts  of  applause  scarcely  less  enthusiastic. 

The  difference  between  a  speech  by  Hartingt«n  and  one  by 
Hardy  may  be  broadly  marked  by  the  distinction  that  one  is 
very  convincing  when  read,  whilst  the  other  is  exhilaratingly 
convincing  when  spokeu.  Hardy  is,  far  away,  the  most  suc- 
cessful debater  on  the  Ministerial  bench.  He  has  not  the 
logical  power  of  his  only  compeer,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer ;  but  he  is  bo  buoyant,  so  enthusiastic,  and,  in  short, 
so  breathless,  that  he  quite  carries  away  his  audience,  more  par- 
ticularly those  sections  of  it  which  were  prepared  to  be  con- 
vinced. It  is  something  more  than  probable  that  if  his  points 
were  taken  up  one  by  one  and  submitted,  say  by  Lowe,  to  Hvr 
Majesty's  Judges  sitting  in  baitco,  it  would  be  found  that  there 
was  not  much  in  them.  But  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  ar^- 
ment  thereof.  What  Hardy  had  to  do  to-night  was  to  pit  his 
passionate  outbursts  of  vocalisation  against  the  dry,  cold,  on- 
impassioned  arguments  of  Hartington,  and  he  succeeded  a 
merveille. 

Edmonstone  was  in  raptures,  and,  having  fanned  his  own 
copy  of  the  Orders  into  fragments,  he  abstracted  that  of  the 
member  near  him,  and  created  quite  a  trade  wind  between  Cape 
Smith  and  the  Bay  of  Bourkc — that  is  to  say,  between  that 
portion  of  the  Treasuiy  Bench  marked  by  the  back  of  W.  H. 
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Smith's  head  and  the  place  bounded  on  the  north  hy  the  Under- 
Seoretaiy  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Escheqner.  Lord  John  MannerB,  ambling 
into  the  House  and  striding  for  a  moment  at  the  Bar,  sur- 
Teyed  the  scene  and  ambled  away  again  to  write  his  letters, 
serene  in  the  oonaciousness  that  all  was  going  well. 

In  truth,  if  the  Postmaster*  General  had  many  letters  to 
write,  he  was  much  better  occupied  in  the  Library  than  in  the 
House  itself.  It  was  exactly  the  old  thing  all  over  again,  and 
if  Ward  Hunt  had  happened  to  be  present  he  might,  on  being 
awakened  by  the  stentorian  cheers  that  greeted  some  of  Hardy's 
glowing  commonplaces,  have  imagined  that  he  was  some  weeks 
younger,  and  that  the  debate  wba  either  the  one  brought  on  by 
Gladstone  or  the  other  insisted  upon  by  Fawcett.  There  was  on 
the  part  of  the  Opposition  precisely  the  same  severity  of  words 
undermined  by  the  same  burlesque  of  action;  the  same  bombastic 
periods  from  the  mouth  of  Hardy,  pointed  by  the  same  taunts  of 
impotence,  and  built  up  by  the  same  thunderous  cheers  from  an 
overwhelming  majority.  Moreover,  had  Ward  Hunt  fitfully 
slept  on,  there  would  have  been  nothing  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  to  disturb  his  illusion.  The  attack,  having  been  hesi- 
tatingly made  from  the  front  bench  on  the  Opposition  side,  was 
boisterously  answered  from  the  front  bench  on  the  Ministerial 
side.  Then  the  crowded  House  dwindled  down  to  the  point  of 
emptiness ;  on  the  one  side  Forsyth,  like  a  modern  member  of 
Elijah's  congregation  on  Mount  Carmel,  halting  between  two 
opinions,  though  constitutionally  prone  to  bend  the  knee  to 
Baal ;  and  on  the  other,  Evelyn  Abbley,  hymning  the  praises  of 
a  statesman  who  once  was  privileged  to  have  him  for  private 
secretary. 

After  this  epoch,  members,  having  dined,  came  back  like 
the  flowing  tide,  tumultnously  covering  the  sandy  reaches  repre- 
sented by  the  desolate  benches.  Then  the  conflict  raged  once 
more,  the  Opposition  ingeniously  endeavouring  to  hide  away 
the  unloaded  blunderbuBs,  and  the  Ministeriahsts  heroically 
demanding  that  it  should  be  fired,  there  being  not  one  of  them, 
whether  below  the  gangway  or  above  it,  who  was  not  ready,  in 
the  name  of  Queen  and  country,  to  bare  his  breast  and  receive 
the  contents  of  the  barrel. 
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THE    OEEAT    TICHBOENE    OEaONSTEATtON. 

A  deputation  to  the  Commons — The  Queen  in  a  thunderslorm^Tfae  SpMker  and 
the  pkkpocket — An  old-ftuhionod  Homo  Rule  debate — A  pointed  ioqnity — ' 
The  Buriala  Itill  in  the  Lords— A  lament  for  the  lort  leader. 

Apr.  IT.— A  do.  Deary  me  I  To  think  that  we  itre  safe  after  all ; 
cSmmoni""'^  that  Parliament  Street  has  not  heeo  made  to  ran 
with  gore;  that  the  cabmen's  shelter  in  Palace 
Yard  has  not  been  used  for  barricade  purposes;  and  that 
Westminster  Hall  is  not  paved  with  well-intentioned  corses. 
Never  since  the  time  when  Lord  George  Gordon  sat  under  the 
gallery  of  the  House  with  the  blue  cockade  in  his  hat,  whilst  a 
mad  mob,  distinguighed  by  wearing  the  same  favour,  ran  riot  in 
the  streets,  has  the  House  of  Commons  presented  such  an  im- 
posing aspect  of  armed  neutrality.  There  have  been  policemen, 
policemen  everywhere,  and — as  one  wearily  observed  to  a 
comrade  after  standing  in  the  rank  for  two  hours — not  adrop 
to  drink.  There  have  been  policemen  at  the  Peers'  entrance ; 
policemen  massed  in  the  courtyard  leading  to  the  Ladies' 
Gallery ;  policemen  in  Westminster  Hall ;  policemen  in  all  the 
coal-cellars;  and  policemen  inconveniently  crowded  in  the 
chamber  at  the  top  of  the  tower  devoted  to  the  apparatus  of  the 
electric  light. 

Members  disregardful  of  the  eloquence  of  Knatchbull- 
HugesscE,  who,  inside  the  House,  baa  been  steaming  away 
at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour  apropos  of  the  Railway 
Passenger  Duty,  have  been  wandering  nervously  and  restlessly 
about  the  lobbies  and  corridors.  Some  of  the  more  adventurous, 
holding  their  lives  in  their  hands,  have  even  penetrated  bo  far  as 
the  outpostfi  by  Bridge  Street.  The  military  and  naval  M.P.'s 
have  mustered  in  reassuring  force,  prepared  to  show  that  in  time 
of  action  they  can  do  something  more  than  deliver  dreary 
speeches.  The  most  fearful  rumours  fill  the  air.  It  is  said 
that  a  mysterious-looking  craft,  standing  off  and  on  by  West- 
minster Bridge  stairs,  is  waiting,  in  the  event  of  matters  taking 
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a  serious  turn,  to  convey  the  Rrst  Lord  o£  the  Admiralty  down 
to  Greenwich.  Edmonstone,  with  his  hat  trucalently  cocked  on 
one  dde,  has  for  more  than  an  hour  been  pacing  up  and  down 
the  terrace,  with  regulation  quarter-deck  tread.  He  has  a  copy 
oE  the  Orders  rolled  up  under  his  arm  in  the  form  of  a  telescope ; 
but  whether  it  is  with  intent  presently  to  use  the  temporary 
cylinder  ae  a  makeshift  telescope,  or  whether  it  be  a  reserve  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  copy  which  he  carries  in  his  right  hand, 
and  wherewith  he  fiercely  fans  himself,  is  not  known.  Elcho, 
with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Superintendent  Mott,  has  taken  com- 
mand of  a  small  body  of  police  massed  in  the  Speaker's  Court, 
and  is  exercising  them  in  the  art  of  advancing  by  rushes  at  full 
running  speed  from  side  to  side  of  the  courtyard,  the  advances 
being  made  by  echelon  of  subdivisions. 

George  Balfour  has  a  plan  which,  unlike  General  Trochu 
under  similar  circumstances,  he  is  anxious  to  communicate  in 
full  detail  to  any  one  who  will  listen  to  him.  Amongst  those 
who  will  not  is  Henry  Haveloch,  who  to-night  secretly  wears 
his  Victoria  Cross,  and  is  prepared,  if  fortune  favours  him  with 
opportunity,  to  earn,  if  he  may  not  obtain,  a  duplicate.  At  the 
present  moment.  Sir  Geoi^  has  got  hold  of  Lord  Ernest  Bruce, 
and  the  two  sit  side  by  side  just  above  the  gangway.  Sir  George 
whispering  in  a  rapid  tone  in  the  ear  of  the  noble  lord,  who  sits 
with  closed  eyes  and  a  fixed  expression  of  countenance.  Bruoe 
evidently  understands  the  plan,  and  is  much  struck  by  its- 
feasibility.  The  only  personage  who  maintains  hb  presence  of 
mind  is  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  who  calmly  walks  about  the  lobby, 
smiling  genially.  As  Storer,  who  is  rather  nervous,  says,  the 
mere  presence  of  Captain  Gosset  is,  on  occasions  like  these, 
worth  a  file  of  the  Life  Guards. 

Knatchbull-Hugessen  has  exhausted  himself,  not  to  mention 
his  audience.  Serjeant  Spinks  is  just  up,  which  adds  to  the 
liveliness  of  the  evening.  The  learned  Serjeant  is  presently 
followed  by  Earl  Percy,  who  will  some  day  be  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  and,  in  the  meantime,  is  a  tall  young  gentle- 
man of  undecided  aspect,  and  an  uncomfortable  consciousness 
that  his  legs  are  of  more  than  ordinary  length.  I  wonder  what 
the  stout  Lord  Percy,  who  fought  at  Chevy-Chase,  would  think, 
supposing  he  might  look  down  from  the  Strangers'  Gallery 
and  behold  this  inheritor  of  his  fame  trifiing  with  his  trouser- 
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pocket  and  ungracefully  hopping  about  from  foot  to  foot  m  the 
attempt  to  appear  entirely  at  hie  ease  when  addressing  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Railway  Passenger  Duty  ? 

That  other  man  of  war.  Comet  Brown,  has  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  with  his  lege  when  addressing  the  House,  and,  like 
Percy,  his  hashful  hands  seek  the  shelter  of  his  pocket  during 
his  oratorical  Sights.  But  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
knecB  that  the  gallant  Comet  is  more  particularly  affected. 
Percy  avoids  the  knocking  of  his  knees  together  by  keeping 
his  legs  widely  apart  and  maintaining,  whilst  he  speaks,  a 
promenade  between  the  bench  and  the  red  line  on  the  matting, 
a  procedure  which  sometimes  brings  him  perilously  near  to 
transgression  of  the  rule  which  forbids  any  member,  excej)t 
Plimsoll,  to  address  the  Speaker  from  the  middle  of  the  Boor. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  a  speech  of  half  an  hour's  duration, 
Percy  walks  a  distance  equal  to  that  which  lies  between  Palace 
Yard  and  Pall  Mall.  This  beats  Lord  Esliogton,  who,  in  the 
same  time  and  under  similar  circumstances,  is  estimated  to  walk 
not  further  than  from  the  bottom  of  Parliament  Street  to  the 
Post  Office  at  Charing  Cross. 

8.0  P.M. — Stafford  Northcote  is  on  his  feet,  addressing  the 
House  on  the  Kailway  Passenger  Duty  with  an  apparent  absorption 
in  his  subject,  which  is  in  itself  a  oertificate  of  valour.  But  it 
is  outside  the  House  proper  that  the  interest  centres,  and  that 
merabere  congregate.  Little  groups  stand  about  the  lobbies, 
gaily  chatting,  and  to  all  appearance  in  full  enjoyment  of  some 
stupendous  joke.  But  there  is  a  hollow  ring  about  the  laughter 
that  betrays  the  hidden  fear,  and  the  constant  reference  to  the 
clock  and  to  watches  shows  how  strained  is  their  nervous  tem- 
perament. Whalley  flits  about  with  furrowed  brow  and  with 
head  bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  the  mighty  thoughts  that 
freight  it.  How  wistfully  uiembere  regaj^  the  member  for 
Peterborough,  whom  yesterday  tbey  were  wont  to  laugh  at, 
and  in  whom  they  to-day  reoi^nise  a  possible  dictator  I  How 
respectfully  they  make  way  for  him  to  pass  as  he  walks  hurriedly 
about !  The  Roman  Catholic  members  are  almost  servile  in 
their  attentions  to  him;  for  who  knows  but  that  ere  to-morrow's 
sun  has  set,  Whalley,  having  seen  justice  done  to  Sir  Roger 
Tichbome,  may  turn  his  attention  towards  that  "foreign  in- 
fluence" to  whose  machinations  he  has  more  than  once  alluded 
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ID  the  House  of  Commone?  Let  us,  while  the  time  is  favour- 
able, make  friends  with  the  victor  of  to-morrow. 

8.5  P.M. — There  is  a  commotion  at  the  entrance  to  the  lobby, 
leading  inwards  from  the  Octagon  Hall.  Whalley  is  sent  for, 
and  with  long  strides  seta  out  for  the  hall,  everybody  respectfully 
making  way  for  him  as  before.  A  brief  parley  ensues  between 
the  i^tated  policemen  on  guard  and  the  sternly  self-possessed 
senator.  In  the  end  nine  men,  each  distinguished  by  a  bit  of 
red  ribbon  worn  in  the  button-bole,  are  passed  through  beyond 
the  pressure  of  the  crowd  outside,  and  hold  an  excited  inter- 
view with  Whalley.  There  is  evidently  something  amiss,  and 
members  in  the  inner  lobby,  always  loudly  laughing  and  nn- 
SQCcessfully  maintaining  the  thin  disguise  of  merriment  which 
shields  a  quaking  breast,  ask  each  other  what  can  it  be  ?  Then 
a  dreadful  whisjier  goes  about  that  De  Morgan*  is  missing.  It 
seems  that  he  accompanied  the  nine  men  with  hits  of  red 
ribbon  in  their  button-hole  as  a  deputation  from  the  moh  in 
Trafalgar  Square  to  the  recreant  House  of  Commons.  On  the 
way  The  Ue  Morgan  was  missed — suddenly  disappeared,  and  has 
gone  no  one  knows  whither. 

Nobody  speaks,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  same  horrid  fear 
possesses  every  mind.  The  De  Morgan  has  been  entrapped  by 
a  perfidions  police,  has  been  overcome  by  superior  numbers,  and 
now,  doubtless,  lies  chained  hand  and  foot  in  tlie  lowest  dungeon 
beneath  the  castle  moat.  The  deputation  gesticulate  around 
Whalley,  the  crowd  of  members  encircling  tbem  always  wear- 
ing the  same  ineffectual  affectation  of  regarding  the  whole 
affair  as  what  Pip  and  Joe  Gargery  were  wont  to  call  "  larks." 
Then  Whalley  addresses  the  deputation,  who  want  him  to  pre- 
sent a  petition,  with  which  one  of  them  has  for  some  minutes 
been  excitedly  butting  him  in  the  ribs,  by  way  of  keeping  his 
wandering  attention  fixed.  Whalley,  who  is  supematurally 
calm,  addresses  the  deputation  at  some  length,  and,  without 
once  referring  to  the  foreign  influence,  he  explains  that  the 
hour  for  presenting  petitions  has  gone  by,  but  undertakes'  that 

•  An  inconaidemble  ogitahir  who  at  this  time  bad  usocut«d  himielf  with 
the  canee  of  the  Claiimuit.  A  great  meetang  was,  on  the  evening  of  the 
ITth  April,  held  in  Trafalgar  SqnaM,  and  theie  were  Bome  threats  of  march- 
ing down  on  the  House  of  Commons.  Eitraoi^linaTy  precautions  were  tftken 
hy  the  authorities  to  prerent  disoider  in  the  neigbbonrhood  of  the  House. 
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he  win,  on  the  following  day,  present  the  petition,  and  move 
that  The  De  Morgan  be  heard  at  the  bar.  Then  the  deputation 
excitedly  withdraw. 

Buf  wiere  U  Tie  Be  Morgan  ? 

9.30  P.M. — Another  moment,  and  in  the  Octagon  Hall  eer- 
vitors  fly  quickly  to  and  fro,  charged  with  meseagea  pr^rnant 
with  great  consequeucee  to  the  etability  of  an  empire  upon  whicli 
the  sun  never  seta.  The  long-lost  De  Morgan  has  arrived  and 
claims  admittance  to  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament. 
Colonel  Pearson,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Chief  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police,  throwB  himself  across  the  passage  and  swean 
that  it  he  (De  Moigan)  goes  that  way  it  shall  be  over  his 
(Colonel  Pearson's)  body.  Whalley  is  again  sent  for,  and  comes 
forth,  striding  as  before,  firmly,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  long'lj. 
A  hurried  consultation  takes  place  between  The  De  Morgan  and 
the  hon.  member,  and  the  crowd  have  time  to  gaze  wonderingly 
at  the  face  and  figure  of  the  man  who  has  brought  together  one 
hundred  thousand  men  (more  or  less]  to  demand  tiie  release  of 
the  unhappy  nobleman  now  languishing  in  the  state-supported 
prison  of  a  western  county.  A  youthful,  slim,  fragile  person  is 
The  De  Morgan,  with  a  'aughty  look  on  his  inognificant 
features,  well  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the  bosom  ot  a 
policeman  six  foot  high.  One  fancies  he  has  seen  these  two 
men  standing  out  in  the  pages  of  a  familiar  history  of  earlier 
date.  How  far  the  resemblance  between  Whalley  and  Lord 
George  Gordon,  with  bis  naturally  generous  sympathies  and  his 
constitutionally  ill-regulated  mind,  extends,  tjiere  may  be  some 
difference  of  opinion.  But  no  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
singularly  close  resemblance  between  Lord  George's  ally,  Simon 
Tappertit,  and  The  De  Morgan,  As  the  latter,  standing  at  the 
portal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  re-united  deputation 
at  his  right  hand,  loftily  glances  round  at  the  curious  crowd, 
one  almost  expects  to  hear  him  burst  forth  in  the  eloquent  words 
of  Sim,  spoken  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph. 

"  You  meet  in  me,"  Sim  said,  "  not  a  'prentice,  not  a  work- 
man, not  a  slave,  but  the  leader  of  a  great  people,  the  captam  of 
a  noble  band,  in  which  these  gentlemen  are,  I  may  say,  corpomls 
and  sergeants.  You  behold  in  me  not  a  private  individual,  but 
a  public  character ;  not  a  mender  of  locks,  but  a  healer  of  the 
wounds  of  this  unhappy  country." 
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Snt  The  De  Morgan  did  not  deign  to  address  the  crowd. 
Whallcy,  in  his  usual  generous  and  profuse  manner,  had  men- 
tioned the  word  "refreshments,"  and  the  soul  of  The  De 
Moi^n  had  stirred  within  him.  He  had  done  enough  for 
glory,  and  now  he  wanted  his  tea.  So  he  turned  with  Whalley, 
and  walking  away,  was  piloted  to  the  Strangers'  Refreshment 
Room,  where,  at  the  tariff  price  of  eighteenpence  per  head,  he 
munched  the  mellifluous  muffin,  and,  having  emptied  the  teapot, 
tioiidly  asked  the  waiter  to  fill  it  up  ^;aiu  with  the  bounteous 
and  boiling  water. 

Thns  happily  closed  the  great  and  eventful  day,  which  began 
with  menaces  and  ended  with  muffins. 

Apr.  SD.  —  The  There  is  a  curious  story  afloat  about  Lord  Bea- 
uimderBtormr  consfield's  visit  to  the  Queen  on  Saturday  week. 
It  is  said  that  the  proposal  he  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  Her  Majesty  involved  prompt  action,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  the  immediate  prelude  of  British  participation  in  a 
great  war.  Whilst  the  Sovereign  and  the  Premier  were  dis- 
cussing the  matter  there  suddenly  burst  forth  a  tremendous 
thunder-storm.  Beaconsfield,  who  has  long  heen  accustomed  to 
pyTot«chmcal  displays,  was  wholly  undisturbed  by  the  pealing 
thunder  and  the  flashing  lightning.  But  Her  Majesty,  though 
by  no  means  prone  to  superstition,  was  not  able  to  regard  the 
coincidence  with  the  same  equanimity,  and  refused  to  give  the 
necessary  authorisation.  The  audience  theu  terminated;  but 
Beaconsfield  calmly  waited  till  the  thunderstorm  was  over,  when 
the  interview  was  renewed,  and  Her  Majesty  approved  the 
spirited  foreign  policy  submitted  to  her. 

Apr.  Q.  —  Tb«  It  is  said  that  when,  on  Saturday  night,  the 
tt^^'ptxtou  Speaker  on  leaving  the  theatre  discovered  that 
he  had  heen  robbed  of  his  watch,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  in  that  sonorous  tone  by  which  he  is  accustomed 
to  check  indiscretions  or  rebuke  irregularities  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  ejaculated — "  Order  1  order ! " 

Apr.  w.— An  old-   Shaw  found  an  early  opening  for  moving  his 

R^^^^"   resolution  for  a  Select  Committoe  to  inquire  into 

and  report  upon  the   nature,  the    extent,   and 

groands  of  the  demand  made  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  Irish 
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people  for  the  restoration  to  Ireland  of  an  Irish  Parliament,  with 
power  to  control  the  internal  affairs  o£  that  eountiy.  He  sup- 
ported this  proposition,  in  an  able  and  temjierate  speech,  chiefly 
on  the  grounds  that  experience  showed  that  the  Parliament  at 
Westminster  had  not  time  or  opportunity  fairly  to  deal  with 
Irish  topics,  and,  moreover,  that  Englishmen  had  neither  the 
aptitude  nor  the  education  to  direct  the  internal  affairs  of  Ire- 
land. The  motion  was  seconded  from  the  Conservative  benches 
by  King-Harman, 

Forst«r  discussed  the  question  at  some  length,  traversing  the 
various  allegations  that  the  British  Parliament  was  incapacitated 
from  dealing  with  Irish  affairs  alike  by  lack  of  sympathy,  want 
of  time,  and  need  of  education.  He  pointed  out  that  if  the  de- 
mand were  acceded  to,  and  an  Irish  Parliament  were  established, 
collisions  with  the  Imperial  Parliament  were  sure  to  follow  ^ 
collisions  which  would  result  in  civil  war.  Me  nevertheless  re- 
garded Home  Rule  aa  marking  a  great  prepress  in  Irish  political 
life,  for  it  indicated  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  a  consciousnesa 
of  the  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  isolation  of  Ireland 
as  part  of  the  British  Empire.  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
he  was  about  to  refer  to  statements  made  by  Pamelt,  when 
that  gentleman,  rising  from  under  the  gallery,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  denouncing  the  accuracy  of  the  report  which  he  pre- 
sumed Forster  was  about  to  refer  to,  and  which,  he  said.  Was 
as  inaccurate  as  are  the  reports  usually  given  by  the  London 
papers  of  his  speeches. 

A  very  full  House  waa  kept  together  during  Foreter's  speech, 
the  audience  including  a  crowd  of  peers,  just  released  from 
attendance  in  the  other  House.  Forster  brought  the  debate 
up  to  the  dinner  hour,  and  accordingly  Coiman  O'Loghlen,  who 
followed,  had  a  very  scanty  audience,  the  Home  Bulere,  with  the 
exception  of  Sullivan,  The  O'ConOr  Don,  O'Clery,  O'Reilly,  and 
fonr  others,  leaving  the  House  with  the  crowd.  The  debate  was 
continued  by  W.  Johnston,  Blennerhasset,  Bruen,  and  CShaugh- 
nessy.  Fawcett  said  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  Home  Rule 
meant  and  advanced.  Amid  loud  cheers  he  declared  that  neither 
the  Liberal  nor  the  Conservative  party  would  surrender  their 
{personal  convictions  to  the  Home  Rule  cabal.  Wilfrid  Lawsw 
said  he  would  vote  for  the  Select  Committee,  as  he  was  anxious 
to  support  anything  that  offered  the  faintest  chance  of  etop- 
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ping   the  long  and  weary  coatroversy   between    Ireland   and 
Kng-Uod. 

C.  Lewie  thought  that  the  time  had  come  when  members 
should  apeak  out  plainly  on  this  subject.  For  his  part  he  de- 
nounced the  terrorism  that  existed  among  the  constituencies  on  the 
subject  of  Home  Rale.  Addressing  himself  to  both  sides  of  the 
Hotise,  Lewis  called  up  what  he  described  as  "the  twin  spectre  of 
^lancheeter  and  Salford,"  warning  Liberals  to  beware  of  the  &te 
of  Mr.  Kay  in  the  latter  borough,  and  imploring  Conserratives 
to  draw  a  lesson  from  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Powell  in  the  former. 
Xjewis  mentioned  that  he  had  given  notice  to  Hibbert  of  his  in- 
tention to  refer  to  the  circumstances  under  which  he  pursued 
his  candidature  at  Oldham.  He  regretted  that  that  gentleman 
was  not  in  bis  place,  as  he  should  like  to  have  aaked  him  whether 
he  joined  in  the  noble  sentiments  uttered  by  Porster,  which 
echoed  those  spoken  a  short  time  ago  by  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Butt  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  zeal,  ability,  and  industry 
of  Hicks-Beach  as  Chief  Secretary;  and  what  had  been  the 
result?  Coercion.  From  the  exceptional  ability  and  firm- 
ness of  the  Chief  Secretary  coupled  with  the  existing  condition 
of  Ireland,  as  he  (Butt)  described  it,  he  drew  the  conclusion 
that  the  pacification  of  Ireland  under  existing  circumstances  was 
hopeless.  As  to  the  remarks  about  "  terrorism/'  Butt  pointed 
out  that  attempts  to  iniluence  constituencies  were  not  confined 
to  adherents  of  Home  Rule.  Similar  efforts  were  made  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Permissive  Bill,  and  of  the  Bill  for  the  Marriage 
with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister. 

Hicks-Beach  expressed,  "for  the  third  time,"  the  firm  and 
decided  opposition  of  the  Government  to  the  proposal  for  Home 
Rule.  They  did  not  think  it  was  a  subject  for  consideration ; 
they  were  not  prepared  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a  Committee, 
Bupposing  it  decided  in  favour  of  Home  Rule;  and  they  em- 
phatically refused  to  submit  to  the  investigation  of  a  Com- 
mittee a  vital  principle  of  the  Constitution.  Referring  to  Hib- 
bert, who,  he  said,  had  pronounced  at  Oldham  "  the  shameful 
shibboleth  of  Home  Rule,"  he  pointedly  called  upon  Hartington, 
as  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  to  disown  this  procedure  on  the 
part  of  Liberal  candidates,  a  procedure  which  he  intimated  had, 
in  the  case  of  Kay  at  Salford,  been  countenanced  by  two  dis- 
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tinguished  members  of  the  Liberal  party  (Gladstone  &nd  Bright], 
whose  duty  it  appeared  to  be  to  write  letters  of  recommeadatioa 
for  Liberals  out  of  place. 

On  the  Chief  Secretary  lesomiDg  his  seat,  Gladstone  rose  and 
asked  him  to  state  what  letter  he  referred  to  as  having  been 
written  by  him  in  support  of  Mr.  Kay's  candidatnre  ? 

"  I  have  it  in  my  pocket,  and  will  find  it  in  a  minute,"  he 
said,  and  commenced  a  hurried  search  amongst  the  bountiful 
contents  of  his  pockets. 

A  long  pause  followed,  which  Fay  attempted  to  fill  np  by 
addreSBiDg  the  House.  But  Hartington,  finding  the  Chief 
Secretary  was  not  prepared  with  the  document,  rose  (it  being-  a 
quarter  to  one  in  the  morning]  and  commenced  his  speech,  op- 
posing the  resolution  in  less  heated  but  not  less  oncompromising 
terms  than  those  used  from  the  Treasury  Bench. 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were  67  for  Shaw's  motion  and 
417  against. 

Apr.  is.— A  point-    During  a  diseossion  on  the  Mutiny  Bill  and  the 

ed  InquhT.  „^  Qf  tJ,g  H(jat>»  jji    the  j,a,y^  ^^   lJy„t,   who 

by  exception  happened  not  to  be  asleep  on  the  Treasury  bench, 
opposed  a  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  instrument,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  used  only  in  cases  of  s^ous  crimes.  Pamell, 
who  followed — as  indeed  he  usually  follows  any  speaker — 
pointed  out,  that  among  the  offences  for  which  the  cat  might  be 
used,  was  that  of  a  man  sleeping  at  his  post  whilst  on  duty. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  Pamell,  "  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
regards  tiai  as  a  s^ous  offence  ?  " 

Strangely  enough,  the  House,  usually  quick  to  see  a  joke^ 
did  not  notice  this. 

Apr.  JO.  -  Th«  The  House  of  Lords  presented  an  appearance 
^J^l^""  *"  different  from  that  which  usually  obtains  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  two  or  three  elderly 
gentlemen  may  be  observed  scattered  over  the  red  benches, 
whilst  one  standing  at  the  table  addresses  somebody  opposite  in 
conversational  tone.  The  Chamber  was,  in  fact,  nearly  three- 
quarters  filled,  whilst  on  the  benches  to  the  right  of  tlie  Throne, 
the  bishops — clad  in  robes  of  white — were  clustered  like  a 
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bed  of  pure  wliite  lilies  in  a  wilderness  of  worldliness.  That 
model  and  treasured  son  of  the  Church,  Lord  Beacoasfield,  was 
duly  in  his  place,  with  arms  folded  and  head  bent  down,  as  if 
he  were  listenin^^  to  the  cnrate  of  Hughenden. 

It  was  evidently  a  field-day  of  some  kind,  and,  in  addition 
to  this  assemblage  of  noble  lords,  the  occasion  had  drawn  to- 
gether some  strangers,  of  whom  two  sat  in  the  gallery  to  the 
left  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  gazed  with  int«nsest  interest 
upon  the  spectacle  beneath.  And  well  they  might;  for  the 
strangers  were  the  Chinese  Envoys,  and  the  assemblage  below 
was  the  British  House  of  Lords,  engaged,  upon  the  26tb  April, 
1877,  in  hearing  arguments  for  and  against  the  proposition  that 
people  who  when  alive  did  not  agree  with  some  other  people  as 
to  the  utility  of  bishops  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  deans, 
should,  when  they  were  dead,  be  buried,  as  one  noble  lord  said, 
"  like  a  suicide  or  one  of  the  inferior  animals." 

Forty  centnries  looking  down  upon  noble  lords,  gravely  and 
even  with  some  occasional  flash  of  animation  discoursing  upon 
these  matters,  smiled  knowingly  at  each  other,  even  winked 
their  almond  eyes,  and  appeared  to  find  the  greatest  delight  in 
playfully  poking  in  the  ribs  the  intelligent  interpreter  who 
laboriously  explained  to  them  the  phases  of  the  debate.  There 
was  at  the  outset  some  difficulty  with  them,  owing  to  a  misap- 
prehension of  what  they  had  come  to  see.  There  being  in  the 
Chinese  language  no  term'  corresponding  with  "  Burial  Bill," 
the  interpreter,  in  his  efforts  to  explain  what  it  was,  had  chiefly 
succeeded  in  conveying  to  their  mind  the  impression  that  they 
were  going  to  assist  at  a  funeral.  Accordingly,  when  tiiey 
entered  the  House,  and  beheld  the  woolsack,  they  thought  it 
was  the  coffin  containing  the  body,  and  were  much  shocked  to 
see  a  man  in  a  wig  sitting  on  it. 

They  determinat«ly  fixed  on  Cardwell  as  the  chief  mourner, 
and  Selbome's  melancholy  manner  convinced  them  that  he  must, 
at  least,  be  a  near  relation  of  the  departed.  The  bishops  they 
regarded  as  a  choir  of  elderly  hoys,  aod  when  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  rose  to  join  in  the  debate  they  expressed  themselves 
much  disappointed  at  the  monotonous  t«ne  of  his  chant.  But  at 
length  they  were  made  to  understand  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
thereupon  commenced  those  indications  of  amusement  and  those 
somewhat  insolent  demonstrations  of  superiority  over  the  outer 
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barbanan  alluded  to.  I  should  like  to  see  the  letters  they  will 
write  home  to-morrow  deBcribing  the  debate  they  have  wit- 
nessed to-night. 

Apr.  IS.— A  lit  It  is  no  use  any  longer  holding  back  the  coQ- 
[^"losder ''"  fession  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  growing 
iaeufferably  dull.  We  meet  at  the  usual  hour, 
and  go  home  after  the  customary  squabble.  But  between  the 
coming  and  the  going  there  lies  an  arid  waste  of  purposeless 
talk,  which  only  on  the  rarest  occasions  rises  to  the  level  of 
sustained  and  animated  speech.  It  has  come  to  pass  that  ihe 
principal  personages  in  the  House  are  Messrs.  Biggar  and  Par- 
nell,  and  that  unless  Wballey  comes  to  our  assistajice  there  are 
no  means  of  raising  the  ghost  of  the  merry  laughter  that 
erewhile  used  to  ring  through  the  chamber.  It  is  the  same 
House  of  Commons,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  it  is  filled  by  the 
same  men.  But  the  difference  between  the  House  this  Session 
and  all  former  Sessions  that  I  have  known  is  that  which  lies 
between  a  prospect  of  vale  and  hill  and  field  and  river  when  the 
sun  is  shining  brightly  upon  it,  and  the  same  stretch  of  land- 
scape under  dull  dun  skies. 

How  does  this  come  about?  Has  the  sun  really  ceased  to 
shine,  or  is  there  some  subtle  change  in  the  landscape  ?  I  think 
both  influences  are  at  work,  but,  primarily,  the  going  down  o£ 
the  sun  is  answerable  for  what  we  lament.  It  is  impossible  to 
withstand  the  conviction  that  the  removal  of  Disraeli  to  the 
House  of  Lords  has  let  down  the  House  of  Commons  by  several 
distinct  stages.  It  was  not  always  that  Disraeli  was  brilliaQt 
himself.  In  truth,  latterly  he  had  grown  a  trifle  dull ;  but  he 
possessed  the  charm  marked  under  another  phase  in  another 
great  man.  He  was  not  only  brilliant  himself,  hut  was  the 
cause  of  brilliancy  in  others.  He  wound  up  the  House  of 
Commons  to  a  certain  pitch,  at  which  it  was  constantly  kept 
going.  His  mere  presence  supplied  a  focus  towards  which  the 
minds  of  speakers  were  bent.  A  man,  as  Wilfrid  Lawson  well 
knew,  could  raise  a  laugh  at  the  poorest  joke  if  be  pointed  it  witii 
the  name  of  the  Premier. 

Then  you  never  knew  when  you  had  Disraeli — or,  to  speak 
more  exactly,  when  you  had  him  not.  If  he  did  not  speak, 
there  was  the  certainty  throughout  a  debate  that  be  mi^t 
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speak,  and  the  House  was  held  together  in  anticipation  of  the 
event.  If  a  debate  were  dying  of  inanition,  Disraeli  had  the 
happy  gift  of  ronsiog  it  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement  by 
the  interposition  of  a  few  words. 

I  remember  one  summer  evening  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Parliament,  when  about  twenty  members  were  dozing  under  a 
soul 'depressing  discussion  on  the  incidence  of  local  taxation, 
Bright,  then  freshly  emerged  from  his  retirement,  unexpectedly 
said  a  few  words  of  no  particular  moment.  Disraeli  was  sitting 
on  the  Treasury  bench  in  his  stolidly-patient  but  always  watchful 
manner,  and,  when  Bright  sat  down,  he,  pulling  himself  to- 
other by  a  shake  of  the  shoulders,  rose,  and  forthwith  fell, 
tooth-and-nail,  upon  the  momentarily  inoffensive  tribune.  There 
was  no  reason  for  it  except  that  the  long  unfamiliar  sound  of 
Brig^fs  voice,  and  his  presence  on  the  opposite  bench,  had 
roused  in  his  mind  the  slumbering  memories  of  fierce  conflicts 
long  passed,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  be  would  try  whether 
his  strength  had  failed  or  his  skill  in  attack  grovra  msty.  The 
empty  House  rapidly  filled  as  the  news  of  the  duel  went  ronnd, 
and,  local  taxation  and  everything  else  forgotten  in  the  pleasure 
of  the  moment,  the  gratified  Commons  gave  themselves  up  to 
the  delight  of  witnessing  an  encounter  that  realised  in  some 
measure  for  the  present  generation  the  battles  of  which  they  had 
read  in  histoiy. 

This  motive  of  uncertainty  is  now  removed,  and  for  the 
brilliant  dash  of  the  uncertain  and  cynical  Premier,  we  have  the 
matter-of-fact,  business-like,  even  common-place  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  House  of  Commons  is  invariably,  for  the 
time  being,  what  its  leader  is.  Members  sing  on  the  keynote 
be  strikes,  and  dance  to  the  measure  he  plays.  Here,  again,  a 
peculiarity,  marked  in  Disraeli,  is,  in  its  directly  opposite  mani- 
festation, observable  in  Stafford  Northcote.  He  is  not  only  dull 
himself,  but  he  is  the  cause  of  dulness  in  others.  Under 
Disraeli's  regime,  men  in  opposition  struck  at  the  stars,  and  at 
least  came  near  to  striking  the  roof  of  the  houses.  Under  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  it  seems  sufficient  to  strike  at  the 
top  of  the  houses,  with  the  result  that  we  find  ourselves  fumb- 
hng  about  the  first-floor  window. 

With  the  exceptions  of  Hartington,  and  at  the  other  end  of 
the  stick,  A.  M.  Sulhvan,  who  have  both  distinctly  improved, 
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no  prominent  speaker  acquits  himself  so  well  as  he  was  wont  to 
do  when  Disraeli  was  yet  leader  of  the  House.  Perhaps  a  third 
exception  should  be  made  in  favour  of  Goschen,  who  grows  more 
sprightly  as  a  speaker,  notwithstanding  his  habitude  of  anclior- 
ing  himself,  as  it  were,  during  bis  speeches,  by  studiously 
keeping  the  backs  of  his  legs  glued  to  the  bench  from  which 
he  has  risen.  But,  beyond  this,  exception  may  not  be  made. 
Gladstone  occasionally  makes  great  epeeehes,  and  now  and  then 
puts  his  mighty  steam-engine  force  into  motion,  in  order  to  kill 
each  butterflies  of  debate  as  Chaplin  or  George  Hamilton.  But 
he  lacks  the  sustained  and  balancing  impetus  the  presence 
of  Disraeli  supplied  him  with.  Bright  withdraws  himself  more 
and  more  from  participation  in  debate,  and  the  field  is  thus 
kept  clear  for  the  self-conceited  verbosity  of  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen,  the  sentimental  sermonising  of  Stansfeld,  and  for  the 
growth  in  Shaw-Lefevre's  mind  of  the  conviction  that  he  was 
born  for  greater  things  than  the  destiny  which,  in  its  partial 
fulfilment,  has  left  an  indelible  stamp  upon  the  Admiralty. 

Perhaps  no  individual  member  has  suffered  so  much  as  Har- 
coiirt.  Basking  in  the  reflected  light  of  Disraeli,  Sir  William 
was  frequently  sparkling,  sometimes  even  brilliant.  He  is  now 
neither,  and  when  he  would  be  severe  grows  noisy,  and  when 
he  would  be  witty  is  only  rude. 

These  are  individual  instances  which  might  be  indefinitely 
extended.  They  are  simply  illustrations  of  the  state  of  afFairs 
which  every  man  in  the  House  feels  more  fully  than  he  can 
explain,  and  by  which  an  assembly  that  contains  within  itself 
more  of  eloquence,  knowledge,  wit,  humour,  and  good-breeding 
than  any  other  in  the  world,  has  become  just  now  a  dull  and 
stagnant  pond,  which  receives  its  only  and  occasional  motion 
from  the  breath  of  a  Bi^ar  and  a  Parnell,  the  vagaries  of  a 
Whalley,  and  the  demonstrations  of  a  De  Morgan. 
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>ni.  gladstoxe's  five  resolutions. 

sir.  Oladstone's  Resolutioiu  on  the  Eastern  Question— A  Fight  orer  Ur.  Biggar's 
Body — DiTiaiiin  in  the  Liberal  Hacbs — Mr.  Qladslone's  Reaolntions — Second 
Night  of  tiie  Debate— Sir  John  Eolker— Third  Night— Fourth  Night— The 
Diviiion — Hie  Pomatain-Fat — Another  Mat  b;  Mr.  Lowe. 

Apr,  SB.  ~  Mr.     Gladstone  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  a 
SiiSi^' ™     series  of  five  resolutions  bearing  on  the  Eastern 
tbe     Eastern     Question,     Their  general  purport  points  to  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  "paxt  of  the  House 
of  Commons  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the  Otto- 
man PortCj  and  includes  a  declaration  that  until  guarantees  on 
behalf  of  the  subject  populations  of  the  Forte  are  forthcoming, 
Turkey  will  be  deemed  to  have  lost  all  claim  to  receive  either 
tbe  material  or  moral  support  of  the  British  Crown.     The  read- 
ing of  the  resolutions  was  received  with  partial  cheering  from 
the  Opposition  benches. 

Gladstone  proposed  to  put  these  resolutions  down  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  on  going  into  Committee  of  Supply  on  Friday 
next,  whilst  be  hinted  that  he  would  gladly  accept  any  proposal 
the  leader  of  the  House  might  make  to  give  a  Government 
night.  Stafford  Northcote  promptly  acceded  to  this  suggestion, 
and  fixed  Monday  for  the  debate.  After  a  brief  pause  Lubbock 
gave  notice  that  on  the  resolutions  being  brought  forward  he 
will  move  the  previous  question. 

This  movement  on  the  part  of  Gladstone  has  greatly  angered 
the  Liberals,  more  particularly  tbe  section  below  the  gangway. 
Wilfrid  Lawson  has  made  a  rhymed  paraphrase  of  tbe  resolu- 
tions, which  is  passed  about  the  benches. 

No.  1. 
Resolred  that  this  UooBe  is  uncommonl;  vexed. 
Annoyed  and  diBguited,  displeased  and  perplexed, 
At  flnding  no  hangings  have  yet  taken  place. 
When  Lord  Derby  declared  that  such  should  be  the  case. 
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That  till  Bomebody'a  hanged — it  doD't  matter  a 
"With  the  TurkB  we'll  have  nothing  whatever  tu 


Autonomy  is,  after  all,  Hie  real  thing, 
Without  any  foreign  dictator  or  king. 

No.*. 
The  Protocoli  signed  about  Greece,  long  ago, 
Aro  the  very  beet  things  of  the  kind  thut  I  know ; 
Let  the  Powers  united  now  take  the  same  course. 
If  the  Turks  should  refuw,  why,  then  take  it  by  force ; 

And  let  ub  in  our  might— the  Wise  Men  of  the  West- 
Exact  from  the  tloalcm  just  what  we  think  best. 
Thus,  somehow  we'll  maniiKG,  u'or  flnga  idiall  be  furled, 
To  have  done  a  great  stroke  for  "  the  peace  of  the  world  ! " 

No.fi. 
When  all  this  has  been  passed,  'twill  be  well,  I  should  gueM, 
On  a  port-card  to  write  out  a  "  humble  address :  " 
Which  will  eecm,  wben  it  reaches  the  handa  of  the  Queen, 
The  most  wonderful  thing  which  she  ever  baa  seen  ] 

Hay  1.— A  flKht  The  question  of  the  appointment  of  the  Cattle 
w'atadr^''^  Plague  Committee  haa  come  up  to-night,  the 
bone  (and  meat)  of  contention  being  whether 
Biggar  ehall  or  shall  not  be  appointed  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  Home  Rulers,  meeting  in  secret  conclave,  have — 
not  without  suspicion  that  they  desire  wilfully  to  offend  the 
House — nominated  Biggar  as  their  representative  on  this  Com- 
mittee. Their  cry  is  "  Biggar,  or  no  Committee,"  the  House 
answering  with  the  defiance,  "  No  Committee  rather  than  Big- 
gar."     Thus  the  hosts  are  ranged,  and  the  fight  commences. 

It  began  about  nine  o'clock,  after  an  evening  throughout 
which  peace  and  amity  had  reigned  in  unmeasured  bounds. 
Everybody  had  got  cverjtliing  they  wanted  except  Alderman 
McArthur,  whose  mighty  mind,  ranging  as  far  as  Ceylon,  had 
claimed  justice  for  Buddhists,  Hindoos,  and  Mahommedans  as 
against  their  Anglican  and  Presbyterian  brethren  in  the  island. 
Lowther,  who  was  led  to  regard  the  grievances  in  a  mercenary 
light,  rapidly  did  a  sum,  in  which  he  showed  that  the  Buddhists, 
Hindoos,  and   Mahommedans  did  not  contribute   towards  the 
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religioas  comfort  of  their  Fresbyteriaa  and  Anglican  brethren 
more  than  a  penny  per  head  per  year,  which  Lowther  thought 
was  scarcely  worth  while  talking  about. 

After  this  everything  was  conceded,  and  the  busineBB  wae  so 
mpidly  got  throogh  that  poor  Whalley,  who  had  been  studying 
precedents  in  the  Library  with  intent  to  call  attention  to  the 
petition  of  The  De  Morgan,  was  thrown  out  of  his  reckoning, 
and  miased  a  great  chance  of  occnpying  a  whole  evening.  It 
was  sad  to  see  the  grey-haired  knight-errant  walk  into  the 
Honse  about  two  minutea  after  his  name  had  been  called,  and 
when  Cross  had  stepped  into  the  vacant  place  with  his  motion 
to  make  new  bishops.  Whalley  had  a  formidable  volume  under 
one  arm,  and  a  roll  of  papers  in  the  other  hand.  As  he  crossed 
the  bar,  he  comprehended  at  a  glance  all  that  had  happened.  A 
foreign  infloence  had  been  at  work,  and  had  excited  the  House 
to  get  through  its  buaineae  with  unnatural  celerity,  in  order  that 
his  chance  might  be  overthrown.  An  angry  man  would  have 
Bcolded.  An  excitable  man  would  have  rushed  wildly  about  the 
House.  Whalley  did  neither.  He  walked  in  calmly,  with  a 
dignified,  if  sorrowful,  mien,  every  step  a  reproach,  every  rustle 
of  his  manifold  memoranda  a  rebuke.  So  he  sat  down  on  the 
front  Opposition  bench  with  a  noble,  quiet  Badness  that  touched 
every  heart,  and  hushed  the  irreva^nt,  mocking  cheer  that  h^ 
rose  as  he  entered. 

The  battle  for  the  body  commenced,  as  sanguinary  conflicts 
often  do,  quietly  enough.  The  motion  was  to  nominate  twenty- 
three  members  cm  the  Committee.  The  number  being  objected 
to  as  inadequate,  William  Dyke  announced  the  readineBs  of  the 
Government  to  make  the  Committee  twenty-seven,  doing  so  in  a 
brief  but  sprightly  speech,  which  shows  bow  good  a  debater  the 
Honse  loses  since  Dyke  is  content  to  perform  the  laborious  duties 
of  chief  MiniBt«rial  whip.  For  some  time  the  qneBtion  of 
Biggar  being  added  to  the  Committee  was  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, members  manceuvring  with  great  skill  to  avoid  a 
direct  reference  to  bim.  But  somebody  on  the  Conservative 
benches  blurted  out  the  announcement  that  he,  for  one,  would 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  consent  to  Bi^^^  being  on  the 
Committee.    Thus  the  storm  burst  forth  and  the  ranks  closed  up. 

Then  it  was  that  the  Major  presented  himself  and  was  wel- 
comed with  shouts  from  both  sides.     Since  the  Major's  return 
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after  an  illness,  during  which  two  nations  watched  by  his  bed- 
side, he  has  held  himself  comparatively  retired  from  the  conduct 
of  public  business.  To-night,  in  accordance  witli  this  policji  he 
was  seated  under  the  gallery,  and  was  heard  long  before  he  was 
seen.  But  there  was  no  mistaking  the  voice,  and  all  eyes  wei« 
turned  to  the  dim  recess  below  the  gallery,  when  the  thnnderooB 
"Mr.  Speaker"  broke  forth  and  dominated  the  trembling  air. 
Standing  there,  as  it  were  framed  between  the  pillars  which 
mark  the  gallery  off  in  sections  of  one-fifth,  tiie  Major  appeared, 
the  personification  of  war. 

He  had  just  dropped  in  after  dinner,  and  had  learned  that  the 
worst  fears  of  Ireland  were  realised,  and  that  a  ruthless  Saxon 
Parliament  was  positively  objecting  to  Biggar  I  His  hair  was 
ruffled,  his  eyes  gleamed  with  the  light  of  battle,  his  month 
twitched  with  a  m^;nificent  passion,  and  his  shirt-front  was 
menacingly  rumpled.  If  you  have  ever  seen  a  game-cock  ap- 
proaching the  enemy,  with  crest  erect,  and  the  feathers  round 
his  neck  ruffled,  you  might  get  some  faint  idea  of  what  the 
Major  looked  like  nnder  the  gallery.  His  speech  was  short  bat 
to  the  point. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,"  he  roared,  "  we  will  oppose  every  name  on 
the  Committee ;"  which  said,  he  sat  down,  and  tlie  House  felt 
that  the  sword  was  drawn,  and  the  scabbard  thrown  away. 

All  this  while  Biggar,  with  his  elbow  on  the  back  of  tiie 
bench,  bis  face  turned  towards  the  Treasury  bench,  sat  witiL  a 
pleaaed  smile  watching  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  fray.  Some- 
thing like  a  blush  overspread  his  ingenuous  countenance,  and  he 
dropped  his  head,  when  Butt  made  an  impassioned  appeal  to  tbe 
embattled  hosts  to  pause  before  they  committed  the  great  wroDg 
threatened.  Butt,  to  tell  the  truth,  rather  hinted  that  Biggar 
was  not  all  he  should  be.  But  if  he  had  done  wrong,  let  Troy 
do  right.  Was  it  dignified,  was  it  just,  was  it  worthy  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  they  should  ostracise  Biggar  because 
he  had  in  some  respects  fallen  short  of  the  docility  of  an  average 
member  ? 

The  blush  burned  deeper  and  deeper  on  the  countenance  of 
Biggar;  the  hard  lines  about  his  mouth  softened;  the  gleaming 
eye  grew  moist,  and  something  like  a  sob  strolled  within  bis 
breast.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if,  at  that  moment,  Hicks-Beach 
had  crossed  the  floor  of  the  House,  had  taken  Bi^ar  In  his  arms 
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and  kissed  Um  on  the  forehead,  a  permanent  reconciliation 
would  have  been  effected.  But  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
eat  gloomily  and  ecornfully  eilent.  The  House  answered  Butt 
with  an  ironical  cheer  j  the  soft  light  died  away  from  the  face  of 
Siggar;  and  once  more  there  was  presented  to  the  assembled 
House  the  spectacle  of  the  member  for  Cavan,  with  elbow  on  the 
back  of  the  benchj  face  turned  towards  the  Treasury  bench, 
and  tearless  eyes,  watching,  with  intensest  satisfaction,  the 
growing  tumult. 

The  Major,  who  had  been  stretching  hie  legs  in  the  lobby,  now 
returned,  and  feehng  that  his  proper  place  was  in  the  fore-front 
of  the  battle,  carefully  descended  the  steps  of  the  gangway,  and 
took  np  his  seat  on  the  front  bench  below  the  gangway,  occupy- 
ing the  space  usually  filled  by  the  combined  occupation  of  Dilke, 
Dilwyn,  and  Bass.  Here  he  sat,  with  his  shirt-front  increas- 
ingly rumpled,  looking  more  than  ever  like  a  game-cock  elated 
with  the  consciousness  of  its  spurs.  Presently  he  rose,  standing 
well  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  made  another  speech,  a 
little  longer  than  the  first.  Somebody  on  the  opposite  side  had 
been  arguing  the  matter,  and  he  thought  the  time  was  come 
when  the  mockery  of  aigument  should  be  demolished,  and  the 
issue  placed  on  it«  true  basis.  To  that  end  the  Major  addressed 
the  Speaker. 

"  Sir,"  he  thunderingly  said,  "  let  the  hon.  member  make  his 
mind  quite  easy.  We  object  to  the  hon.  member  for  Cheshire. 
That  is  all." 

And  he  sat  down  again,  feeling  that  he  had,  in  Parliamentary 
phrase,  "recalled  the  House  to  a  recollection  of  the  question 
immediately  before  it." 

Pamell  was  now  up,  pale  with  passion  at  some  supposititious 
reference  to  the  circumstance  that  when  Biggar  was  not  settling 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  at  Westminster,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
provision  line  in  Belfast.  Nobody  had  made  any  reference  of 
the  kind  indicated,  for,  with  exceedingly  few  exceptions,  the 
House  of  Commons  is  composed  of  gentlemen.  But  it  pleased 
Pamell  to  suppose  the  existence  of  the  petty  rudeness,  and  here 
he  was,  with  hands  clenched,  teeth  set,  and  face  lividly  pale, 
hissing  out  rebuke  for  an  imaginary  misdemeanour. 

All  this  while  Biggar  sat  silent,  undisguisedly  betraying  the 
keenest  interest  in  what  was  going  on.      In  the   House   of 
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Commons  it  la  a  rule,  Bcarcety  requiring  formula,  tbat  when  s 
gentleman  is  personally  under  discussion  he  should  relieve  tbe 
House  of  the  embarrassment  of  his  pTeseDce.  This  was  a  view 
of  his  duty  fiiggar  did  not  take.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  as 
he  was  being  somewhat  frankly  discueeed,  no  one  had  a  better 
right  to  listen  to  what  was  going  on  than  himself.  So  he  sat 
there  through  it  all,  and  when  a.  division  was  called  on  the 
question  whether  Mr.  Biggar  should  or  should  not  be  added 
to  the  Committee,  he  calmly  rose,  and,  walking  out,  voted 
for  himself. 

Ma;:.— Division  The  divieion  as  to  Gladstone'ii  resolutions  rane 
tat^  liberal  through  all  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Many  think  it  is  a  aplit  between  the  Radicals 
and  the  Whigs,  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Twenty 
members  of  Parliament,  being  also  members  of  the  Radical  Club, 
are  likely  to  Yote  in  the  division,  and  of  these  at  least  six  will 
vote  with  Hartington  and  against  Gladstone.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  following  Whigs  will  support  Gladstone  and  oppose 
Hartington ; — Thomas  Acland,  lieveson-Gower,  Howard, 
Hibbert,  Shaw-Lefevre,  Millbank,  Lord  Arthur  Kusaell,  Sir 
Dudley  Marjoribanks,  Pendarves  Vivian,  Hussey  Vivian,  and 
Adolphus  Young.  According  to  the  latest  estimate,  Gladsttwe 
will  have  a  following  of  from  90  to  100.  A  list  I  have  seen 
in  competent  hands  shows  89  names  of  men  certain  to  vote 
with  him.  An  additional  seven  are  marked  aa  friendly,  but 
wavering. 

The  question  what  will  become  of  the  Liberal  party  after  the 
debate  and  division  has  been  occupying  much  attention.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  the  debate  is  over,  and  see 
whether  there  is  any  party  left  to  care  for.  I  understand  thai 
Gladstone  is  prepared  to  speak  for  four  hours,  and  if  others 
speak  in  proportion,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  many  sur- 
vivors on  the  benches  of  the  House. 

Amid  the  hubbub  it  is  generally  agreed  that  it  would  be 
more  decorous  if  Harcourt  did  not  quite  so  loudly  ntter  his 
reprobation  of  Gladstone's  conduct.  If  Sir  William  for- 
gets that  it  was  Gladstone  who  took  him  from  below  the 
gangway  and  made  him  a  knight,  other  people  have  better 
memories. 
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Mayi.~Mx.QiaA'  It  IB  Said  that  the  aQticipatotf  interest  shown  in 
^1^  "'    the   debate  on  Qladstone's  reBolutiona  to-night 

was  greater  than  has  been  witnessed  in  the  same 
place  for  the  last  ten  years.  However  that  be,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Hoose  of  Commons  could  not  have  been  fuller.  Members 
were  early  in  attendance,  and  long  before  four  o'clock  every  seat 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  was  occupied.  Thence  members  over- 
flowed into  the  galleries,  taking  by  preference  that  to  the  right 
of  the  Speaker,  which  would  bring  them  face  to  face  with  the 
orator  of  the  evening.  These  seats  filled,  those  in  the  opposite 
gallery  were  taken  np,  and  there  being  yet  candidates  for  places, 
members  were  found  clustering  in  groups  at  the  open  doorways, 
or  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  various  gangways. 

That  the  Strangers'  and  Speaker's  Galleries  were  filled  goes 
without  saying.  But  it  may  be  added  as  an  indication  of  the 
interest  shown  on  the  occasion,  that  upwards  of  400  balloted  for 
the  80  seats  which  the  Strangers'  Gallery  provides.  The 
Peers  mustered  in  lai^e  force,  crowding  the  space  allotted  to 
them.  Wolverton  obtained  the  place  of  honour  over  the  clock, 
Granville  being  content  with  one  lower  down.  Amongst  the 
distinguished  strangers  present  was  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  who 
watched  with  g^reat  interest  the  animated  scene  which  preluded 
the  speech  of  the  evening. 

Ghwletone  came  in  at  twenty-five  minutes  to  five,  looking  hot 
and  flurried,  possibly  with  the  effort  of  making  his  way  through 
the  great  crowd  that  had  gathered  outside,  the  sound  of  whose 
ringing  cheer  as  he  appeared  was  heard  within  the  precincts  of 
the  House.  He  entered  whilst  Lord  Sandon  was  answering  a 
question,  and  being  unobserved,  there  was  no  demonstration. 
The  questions,  comparatively  few  in  number,  were  put  and  an- 
swered amid  a  buzz  of  conversation,  which  rendered  them  almost 
inaudible.  When  the  list  was  exhausted  Newdegate  rose  to  ask 
whether  the  Government  were  prepared  to  move  for  or  to  sup- 
port a  Committee  to  consider  the  conduct  of  business  of  the 
House,  and  was  shortly  answered  in  the  negative  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  Then  Trevelyan  rose  from  a  seat  far 
below  the  gangway,  and  intimating  his  intention  of  addressing 
a  qnestion  to  Gladstone,  the  buzz  of  conversation  ceased,  and  the 
House  became  suddenly  attentive. 

What  Trevelyan  had  to  ask  was  whether  Gladstone  had  any 
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objection  to  substitute  for  Ids  second  resolutioii  words  to  tbe 
following-  effect : — "  That  thia  Hoiise  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Porte,  bj  ite  conduct  towards  its  subject  popolations,  and  by  its 
refusal  to  ^ve  guarautees  for  their  better  government,  has  for- 
feited all  claim  to  receive  either  the  material  or  the  moral  support 
of  the  British  Crown."  The  intimation  of  intention  to  put  the 
question  was  greeted  with  loud  laughter  by  the  Ministerialists, 
who  had  been  prepared  by  rumour  for  a  change  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  evening.  The  merriment  broke  out  afresh  when 
Trevelyan  went  on  to  ask  whether  Gladstone  would  refrain  from 
moving  his  third  and  fourth  resolutiona. 

Gladstone,  on  rising  to  reply,  was  greeted  with  loud  cheers 
by  the  Opposition.  He  agreed  to  the  first  part  of  the  su^cstion 
made  to  him  by  Trevelyan,  and  was  generally  understood  to 
intimate  his  acquiescence  in  the  latter  part.  Hartington  in  a 
few  words  expressed  his  approval  of  the  course  now  taken,  and 
advised  Lubbock  not  to  persevere  with  the  motion  of  the  pre- 
vious question  which  stood  in  his  name. 

When  Hartington  resumed  his  seat,  amid  cheers  from  the 
Opposition  and  laughter  from  the  Ministerial  benches,  Percy 
Wyndham,  Greene,  and  Lubbock  rose  together.  After  a  brief 
contest  the  two  former  gave  way,  and  Lubbock  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  that  the  acceptance  by  Gladstone  of  Trevelyan's 
suggestion  removed  his  former  objection,  and  that  he  therefore 
should  not  move  the  amendment  of  which  be  bad  given  notice ; 
whereat  the  Ministerialists  again  loudly  laughed.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  reviewed  in  detail  the  course  of  events 
leading  up  to  this  conclusion,  which  he  said  placed  the  Honse  in 
a  peculiar,  not  to  eay  undignified  position.  He  concluded  by 
moving  that  the  orders  of  the  day  be  postponed  until  after  the 
debate  on  Gladstone's  resolutions. 

As  he  resumed  his  seat  Greene  and  Percy  Wyndham  rose 
again,  now  finding  a  competitor  in  Bentinck.  Gladstone  bad 
also  risen,  and  stood  at  the  table  waiting  an  opportunity  of 
speaking.  This  no  one  of  the  three  gentlemen  on  the  Conserva- 
tive side  was  inclined  to  give  him,  and  there  was  presented  to 
the  House  the  rare  spectacle  of  four  gentlemen  on  their  feet  at 
the  same  moment.  Greene  gave  way  first,  and  then  there  fol- 
lowed between  Bentinck  and  Percy  Wyndham  a  mutual  inter- 
change of  courtesy  in  the  way  of  rising  and  sitting  which  was 
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watched  with  npro&rionfi  laughter.  Wyndham  stood  jogt  behind 
Bentinck  od  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  sometimes  Wyadham 
made  signs  of  resuming  his  seat  when  Bentinck  began  to  speak, 
and  next,  Bentinck,  momentarily  giving  way,  half  sat  down, 
whereupon  Wyndbam  promptly  jumped  up  and  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  House,  seeing  which  Bentinck  rose  again  and 
insisted  upon  bis  turn. 

All  this  time  the  House  was  shouting  with  laughter,  and 
Gladstone,  looking  extremely  pale,  was  standing  at  the  table. 
"Wyndham  having  finally  managed  to  convey  to  the  Speaker  an 
intimation  that  he  rose  to  a  point  of  order,  Gladstone  at  once 
gave  way.  Bat  as  soon  aa  he  spoke,  and  it  became  clear  that  he 
was  not  addressing  himself  to  a  point  of  order,  he  was  put 
down  by  the  Speaker,  whereupon  Bentinck,  finding  bis  oppor- 
tunity, imperturbably  rose  again,  amid  a  fresh  burst  of  laughter. 
Percy  Wyndham  also  made  another  attempt  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  which  Chaplin  assisted  by  laying  his  band 
on  Bentinck's  collar  and  forcibly  retaining  him  in  his  seat. 
Percy  Wyndham  finally  subsiding,  Gladstone  rose  again,  where- 
upon Bentinck  insisted  upon  bis  right  of  precedence,  and  in 
despite  of  Chaplin,  amid  uncontrollable  laughter,  slowly  rose 
with  a  piece  of  paper  in  one  hand  and  a  stick  in  the  other,  and 
attempted  to  noake  a  speech. 

Aft«T  some  momenta'  further  struggling  Gladstone  was 
allowed  to  commence.  Speaking  in  a  manner  which  indicated 
suppressed  feeling,  he  repudiated  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  be  might,  towards  the  end  of 
bis  speech,  do  something  which  he  had  said  at  the  opening  he 
would  not  do.  That  was  an  assertion,  Gladstone  declared,  amid 
cheers  from  the  Opposition  and  cries  of  "  No"  from  the  Minis- 
terialists, which  went  beyond  the  courtesy  of  debate.  Gladstone 
continued'  to  speak  under  great  disadvantage  amid  interruptions 
from  the  opposite  benches  of  a  character  somewhat  unusual  when 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  House  is  addressing  tbe  chair.  He 
was  frequently  stopped  by  laughter,  cries  of  "  Oh,"  and  shouts 
of  "  Motion,  motion."  Attempting  to  refer  to  the  speech  of 
the  Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer  in  support  of  his  argument, 
he  was  called  to  order  by  Roebuck,  and  abruptly  concluded. 

Bentinck,  who  all  this  time  bad  been  on  the  look-out  for  an 
opening,  now  rose,  amid  renewed  laughter,  and  opposed  the 
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motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  course  in  which 
he  wag  supported  by  Greene  and  Chaplin,  the  latter  of  whom 
warmly  characterised  Gladstone's  procedure  as  "  childish  Taci]la> 
tion  of  purpose."  Gatbome  Hardy,  who  spoke  with  a  warmth 
that  finally  drew  down  upon  him  the  rebuke  of  the  Speaker, 
hoped  that  this  objection  would  not  he  persisted  in, 

"  Whatever  Mr.  Gladstone  wanted  to  say,  let  him  say  it  and 
make  an  end  of  it." 

Percy  Wyndham  now  rose  a^in,  and  made  some  observa- 
tions amid  cries  of  "  Agreed."  Courtney,  rising  from  the 
Opposition  benches,  was  greeted  with  deprecatory  cries  from  the 
Ministerialists ;  but  when  it  appeared  that  he  was  about  to  take 
objection  to  Gladstone's  course,  he  waa  listened  to  with  marked 
attention,  and  waa  even  cheered.  Chamberlain  received  ■□ 
equally  favourable  reception  from  the  Ministerialists  wheD  he 
invited  Gladstone  to  state  definitely  whether  he  still  intended  to 
move  the  third  and  fourth  resolutions.  After  some  further 
conversation,  Stafford  Northcote  suggested  that  Drummond 
Wolff  should  substitute  for  the  amendment  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  one  to  the  effect  that  the  House  declines  to  pass 
any  resolution  impugning  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, unless  accompanied  by  the  statement  of  an  alternative 
policy.  Bentinck  rose  again,  and  was  met  with  a  perfect  storm 
of  cries  of  "  Spoke  I  spoke ! "  amid  which,  after  a  sturdy  bat 
hopeless  resistance,  he  resumed  his  seat. 

Sullivan  characterised  the  proceedings  on  the  Opposition 
benches  as  a  fatal  attempt  to  change  front  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  and  further  as  an  endeavour  to  reconstruct  the 
Liberal  party  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Dillwyn  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  in  order  that 
Gladstone,  who  had  already  spoken,  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  answering  the  question  as  to  his  intention  which  had 
been  frequently  pressed  upon  him.  QladsLone  explained  that  on 
Friday,  when  he  found  that  the  Government  were  not  prepared 
to  meet  his  resolutions  by  a  direct  vote  of  confidence,  he  had 
been  taken  utterly  by  surprise.  He  had  come  down  later  in  the 
evening  prepared  to  make  a  statement  on  the  subject,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  House  being  counted  out. 

Eventually,  Stafford  Northcote's  motion  was  pnt  from  the 
cluur,   and   being  challenged  by   a  solitary   voice    below  the 
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gangway,  the  House  was  cleared  for  a  division.  But  on  the 
question  hiing  pat  again,  the  voice  did  not  respond,  and  the 
motion  was  declared  carried. 

It  was  seven  o'clock,  two  hours  having  been  occupied  in  this 
preliminary  discussion,  when  Gladstone  rose  to  move  his  6rst 
resolution,  being  greeted  with  loud  cheers  from  the  Opposition 
benches.  He  Bpoke  for  exactly  two  honrs  and  a  half,  keeping 
tbe  House  well  together,  not  with  standing  the  unforeseen  discus- 
sion which  had  brought  the  delivery  of  his  speech  within  the 
dinner  hour.  His  chief  contention,  supported  by  many  quota- 
tions from  the  Blue-booka,  was  that  a  day  of  peace  would 
never  dawn  for  the  East  until  united  action  had  been  taken  by 
the  Powers  of  Europe  for  rendering  justice  to  the  Christian 
sabjecta  of  Turkey.  His  main  complaint  was,  that  whenever 
the  Government  had  seemed  to  concur  in  promoting  such  united 
action,  they  had  always  done  it  under  circumBtaneeB  which  made 
the  acceptance  of  tbeir  proprosals  impossible.  Amid  loud  cheers 
be  declared  hie  belief  that  the  knell  of  Turkish  tyranny  had 
sounded,  and  that,  come  through  whom  or  by  what  hands  it 
might,  the  final  destruction  of  that  tyranny  would  be  equally 
welcomed  by  Christendom  and  by  the  world. 

He  resumed  his  seat  amid  cheers  which  lasted  for  several 
miuutes,  the  Speaker  meanwhile  stauding  waiting  formally  to 
submit  the  first  of  the  series  of  resolutions. 

Wolff  moved  an  amendment  in  the  sense  of  that  suggested 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Chamberlain  defended 
the  resolutions  from  the  chaige  of  being  inopportune.  Cross 
taunted  Gladstone  with  fighting  shy  of  the  real  question,  which 
underlay  his  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  Christian  subjects  of 
Turkey.  Was  he  prepared  to  go  to  war  with  Russia  against 
Turkey  ?  That,  Cross  declared  amid  lond  cheers  from  the 
Ministerialists,  was  the  real  question,  and  it  was  one  which 
Gladstone  had  carefully  refrained  from  answering.  At  a 
qn^ter  past  twelve  Childers  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

uvs.— Second     The  House  to-night  presented  its  ordinary  ap- 

dlitacfl."'   ""     pearanee,  the  excitement  of  the  previous  night 

appearing  to  have  evaporated  after  Gladstone's 

speech.     The  attendance  of  Ministers  and  ex-Ministers  was  coa- 
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siderable,  but  there  were  Urge  gape  on  the  back  benches.  The 
only  parts  of  the  House  where  the  interest  appeared  to  be  kept 
up  was  in  the  Strangers'  and  Speaker's  Galleries,  which  were 
crowded.  Gladstone  entered  shortly  after  busineaa  commenced, 
and  remained  in  attendance  throughout  the  greater  portion  of 
the  sitting,  an  example  not  followed  by  any  other  Miniiiter  or 
ex-Minister,  except  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqaer. 

The  questions  on  the  paper  being  disposed  of,  including  one 
by  "Whalley  referring  to  "  the  secret  operations  of  a  dangerous 
organisation,''  Sullivan  asked  a  series  of  questions,  designed  to 
obtain  from  the  Chaacellor  of  the  Exchequer  more  detailed 
information  as  to  the  statements  made  by  the  Home  Secretary 
on  the  previous  night  of  the  determination  of  Great  Britaia  to 
defend  Egypt.  The  Speaker,  interposing,  pointed  out  that  the 
questions  were  not  of  a  character  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  bound  to  answer.  It  was  a  subject  which  should 
be  brought  forward  in  the  form  of  a  notice  of  motion.  StaSord 
Northcote,  on  rising,  was  received  with  loud  cries  of  "No,  no," 
from  the  Ministerialists  j  but  he  nevertheless  acknowledged  the 
question  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  it  was  one  he  could  not 
answer. 

Childers  rose  to  resume  the  debate  on  Gladstone's  resolutions. 
He  was  much  cheered  from  the  Opposition  side  when,  in  his  open- 
ing remarks,  he  characterised  Gladstone's  speech  of  the  previouB 
evening  as  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  ever  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  was  proceeding  to  call  attention  to  the  varying 
reception  which  portions  of  Cross's  speech  had  received  from  the 
Ministerialists,  when  Plunket  rose  to  order,  and  asked  the 
Speaker's  opinion  whether  Childers  was  in  order  in  referring  to 
past  debates  of  the  Session.  The  Speaker  pointed  out  that 
Childers  was  referring  to  a  current  debate,  and  was  therefore 
perfectly  in  order.  Childers  strongly  supported  Gladstone's 
resolutions,  and  was  followed  by  Sandon,  who,  repeating  Cross's 
main  argument  of  the  previous  night,  insisted  that  Gladstone's 
resolutions  meant  war  against  Turkey  in  alliance  with  Russia ; 
and  be  asked  the  House  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  engage 
upon  such  a  war  in  order  to  appoint  for  the  term  of  five  years 
new  governors  for  the  Christian  provinces  of  Turkey?  The 
debate  was  continued  in  a  thin  House  by  Percy  Wyndham, 
Hnssey  Vivian,  and  Baillie  Cochrane. 
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Baxter,  drawing  upon  his  experience  during  a  tonr  in  Turkey, 
declared  that  he  hod  not  been  able  to  a^ree  with  the  second  of 
Gladstone's  original  resolutions,  which  appeared  to  promise  that 
if  guarantees  for  better  government  were  forthcoming  the  moral 
or  material  aid  of  England  should  not  be  withheld  from  the 
Porte.  For  his  part  he  was  for  taking  firm  and  decided  steps  to 
get  rid  of  all  engagements  with  a  corrupt,  promise-breaking,  and 
tottering  Power.  He  was  strongly  averse  to  coercion  in  any 
form.  Eslington  severely  lectured  the  Opposition  on  their  per- 
sistent attacks  opon  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government. 
Roebuck,  who  still  addresses  the  House  from  the  Liberal  side, 
enggested  that  Gladstone  was  no  longer  worthy  of  the  respect  of 
members,  and  amid  loud  cheers  from  the  opposite  benches 
declared  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  country  would 
acknowledge  how  good  and  wise  were  the  present  Government. 
After  some  words  from  the  Attorney-General,  Lowe  traced  the 
existing  state  of  affairs  to  "the  constant  mistakes,  the  useless 
concealment,  and  the  uuneceesary  swaggering  and  bravado  of  the 
Ministry." 

Shortly  before  midnight  John  Manners  rose  amid  the  noise 
of  the  bustling  departure  of  gentlemen  from  both  sides  of  the 
House,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Government  replied  on  the  few 
points  raised  throughout  the  evening's  debate.  On  the  motion 
of  Mundella,  the  debate  was  adjourned.  Biggar  then  proceeded 
to  address  the  House  at  some  length  in  connection  with  the 
transfer  of  the  licence  of  a  publican  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 

Sir  John  Soiker.  A  painter  would  have  found  in  to-night's  pro- 
ceedings a  subject  for  a  panel  that  would  have 
shown,  better  than  a  volume  could  indicate,  the  great  change 
that  has  come  over  Gladstone's  Parliamentary  position.  If,  six 
years  ago,  any  one  had  been  asked  to  realise  a  scene  in  which 
Sir  John  Holker  should,  in  the  midst  of  an  applauding  senate, 
have  twitted,  bantered,  and  even  lectured  Ghidstone,  he  would 
have  stumbled  over  an  initial  difficulty.  In  those  days  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  a  man  who  ate  and  slept  well,  took 
r^ular  exercise,  and  thus  eschewed  nightmare,  to  imagine  such 
a  thing  as  Holker  being  Attorney-General. 

How  the  promotion  came  about  is  of  no  consequence  at  this 
time  of  day.    Sir  John  Holker,  as  Attorney-General,  is  a  fact  of 
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which  we  are  occasionally  reminded  by  finding  a  stout,  big- 
framed  gentleman  Btanding  at  the  table,  and  addressing  the 
House  in  a  voice  which  appears  located  further  down  in  the 
human  frame  than  is  customary,  and  which  is  pumped  up  by 
machinery  that  does  not  always  work  smoothly. 

Last  night,  Gladstone,  whilst  discussing  the  Eastern  policy  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  accidentally  happened  to  observe  the 
Attorney-General  opposite.  Re  had  just  entered  alter  dinnerj 
and  was  in  an  amiable  frame  of  mind.  He  sat  there,  with  & 
hand  half  hid  in  either  trouser-pocket,  and  toothsomely  dallied 
with  a  tooth-pick.  Nothing  appeared  more  remote  from  pro- 
bability than  that  he  should  become  the  centre  of  interest. 
He  knew  nothing  about  the  Eastern  Question,  and,  to  do 
him  justice,  had  not  affected  information.  He  had  dined  lei- 
surely and  well,  and  the  cerulean  blue  of  an  unexpectedly 
prosperous  life  was  momentarily  clouded  by  the  necessity  im- 
posed npon  him  of  beiog  in  his  place  in  prospect  of  a  certain 
division. 

Perhaps  there  was  something  in  his  stolidly  comfortable 
aspect  that  aggravated  Gladstone,  himself  raging  with  holy  pas- 
sion. It  is  well  known  to  readers  of  history  thai  whenever 
Mrs.  MacStinger  was  disturbed  by  family  woes,  she  invariably 
seized  upon  her  youngest  child,  if  it  happened  to  be  within 
reach,  and,  without  preface,  administered  severe  corporeal  pnniefa- 
ment,  subsequently  seating  it  on  the  cool  pavement.  Without 
suggesting  any  parallel  between  Gladstone  and  Captain  Cuttle's 
dreaded  landlady,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  were  estab- 
lished points  of  parallel  between  Sir  John  Holker  and  that 
youthful  sacrificial  lamb,  Alexander  MacStinger.  Turning  aside 
with  an  angry  flash  from  the  line  of  argument  be  had  been 
following,  Gladstone  suddenly  dropped  on  the  unsuspecting 
Attorney-General,  and  with  no  other  preface  than  the  exclama- 
tion, "  There  sits  the  Attorney-General,"  buffeted  him  with 
quotations  from  a  speech  delivered  by  him  to  his  constituente 
some  months  ago. 

Holker  sat  transfixed  under  the  terrible  forefinger  pointed 
straight  at  him.  His  hands  slowly  descended  to  the  depths  of 
his  pocket,  the  tooth-pick  fell  out  of  his  guilty  mouth,  and  he 
began  to  think  that  the  Attorney-Generalship  bad  its  inoos- 
veniences  as  well  as  its  salary. 
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He  said  cothing  last  n%ht;  bat  here  he  is  to-night,  with  his 
voice  brought  up  from  lower  depths  than  ever,  and  with  alto- 
^ther  unexpected  inflexions  in  his  marreilous  intonation.  He 
is  heavily  humorous,  and  the  Ministeriatists,  always  ready  to 
dance  when  a  Minister  pipes,  burst  forth  into  an  encouraging 
roar  of  laughter;  he  is  severe,  and  a  ringing  cheer  from  behind 
sends  home  the  dulled  barb  of  his  rebuke ;  he  ie  nobly  generous, 
and  gentlemen  from  the  shires  have  an  uneasy  consciousness  that 
he  is  "  letting  Gladstone  off  too  easily."  But  for  Gladstone  this 
last  must  surely  be  the  hardest  thing  to  bear.  A  man  may  sleep 
after  having  been  rebuked  by  Sir  John  Holker ;  to  he  heavily 
chaffed  by  him  is  amusing ;  hut  to  be  praised  by  him  must  have 
caused  Gladstone  seriously  to  consider  bis  past  life,  and 
rigorously  question  himself  as  to  what  he  had  done  that  he 
should  have  to  bear  this. 

One  need  not  go  far  hack  in  his  career  to  find  what  he  had 
done,  to  bring  down  upon  himself  this  absurd  castigation.  To 
find  Gladstone  openly  scoffed  at  in  the  House  of  Commons,  his 
voice  drowned  in  murmurs  led  by  gentlemen  of  the  intellectual 
calibre  of  Sir  William  Praser,  to  hear  him  scolded  by  Chaplin, 
and  to  witness  him  patronised  by  Holker,  is  a  state  of  things 
painful  to  men  of  right  feeling,  on  whichever  side  of  the 
House  they  sit.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  Gladstone  is 
himself  wholly  to  blame  for  its  existence.  None  but  he 
eoold  have  undermined  and  hopelessly  blown  up  a  personal 
position,  established  by  a  long  career  unparalleled  in  English 
history  for  brilliancy  and  substantial  achievement.  If  he 
had  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  imperturbability  of  Harting- 
ton,  or,  remembering  the  chilly  haughty  manner  of  his  old 
master  Sir  Robert  Peel,  could  in  some  measure  imitate  it, 
he  would  he  not  lees  strong  in  the  House  of  Commons 
now  than  h^  was  when  he  stood  at  the  head  of  a  devot«d 
majority.  If,  owing  to  an  emotional,  not  to  say  a  nitro- 
glycennic  temperament,  this  be  impossible,  would  he  only 
leave  the  House  when  gentlemen  opposite  are  discussing 
his  speeches,  something  of  the  desired  effect  might  be 
attained. 

But  as  he  is  pretty  constant  in  bis  attendance,  never  sleeps  on 
the  front  Opposition  bench,  and  is  able  to  follow  a  debate  even 
whilst  be  is  writing  letters,  the   consequences  are  disastrous. 
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There  is  not  a  dull-witted  or  malicious  man  on  either  side  of  the 
House  who  is  Dot  able  to  stir  him  up,  and  set  him  either  ex- 
citedly shaking  his  head  or  bring  him  to  his  feet  with  a  conti»- 
diction  or  an  explanation.  Every  one  who  hears  the  remark 
knows  that  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  until  it  is 
endowed  with  the  importance  of  notice  having  been  taken  of  it 
by  Gladstone. 

Quite  apart  from  the  strong  feeling  of  personal  hatred  of 
Gladstone  which  pervades  some  sections  of  the  Conservative 
benches,  and  which  prompts  small  minds  to  torture  a  great 
one,  there  b  another  reason  why  some  members  should  go  out 
of  their  way  to  make  pointed  personal  references  to  the  ex- 
Premier,  If  they  went  their  ordinaiy  way,  stumbling  through 
the  utterances  of  their  commonplaces,  neither  the  House  nor  the 
reporters  would  take  notice  of  them.  But  if  they  can  succeed 
in  eliciting  an  interruption  from  Gladstone,  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  of  the  reporters  is  at  once  fixed  upon  them,  and 
their  name  goes  forth  linked  with  that  of  the  member  for  Green* 
wicb.     If  Gladstone  would  only  remember  these  things  I 

Uar  10— Third     On  the  eve  of  most  great  party  divisions  in 
-'^  ^  the   Hoose    of   Commons,   a  stranger   may  be 

observed  rapidly  pacing  the  stone  pavement  of  Westminster 
Hall.  His  age  may  be  fifty-five,  but  he  does  not  look  as 
if  more  than  fifty  years  had  passed  over  his  head — years 
which  had  for  the  most  part  been  summers.  He  is  of  full 
height,  and  wears  his  hat  well  set  on  one  side  of  his  head.  His 
coat  was  evidently  made  in  Paris,  and  there,  too,  must  that 
abundant  moustache  have  been  trimmed  and  waxed.  On  the 
whole,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  guess  the  stranger's  nationality 
or  hie  profession.  He  might  be  a  chef  de  cuitine  of  the  higher 
grade.  He  might  be  a  French  colonel  in  mufti.  He  might  be 
the  ring-master  from  the  neighbouring  circus  of  Sanger.  He 
might  be  anything  but  what  he  is — the  son  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  English  statesmen,  and  an  actual  member  of 
Parliament  for  a  quiet,  not  to  say  obscure,  English  borough 
constituent^. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  is  the  stormy  petrel  of  the  Parliamentary 
session.  He  never  appears  except  when  a  great  party  division 
is  imminent,  and  then  he  may  be  counted  upon  always  to  vote 
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the  right  way,  and  sometimes  to  m&ke  &  speech.  The  House 
Trelcomed  him  to-night  with  an  applauding  shout  when  he  rose 
from  the  familiar  seat  on  the  back  bench  belov  the  gangway, 
and  began  to  pose.  Although  the  debate  of  the  evening  has 
been  of  a  higher  class  than  that  of  Tuesday,  it  has  not  been 
exhilarating.  Conrtney,  who  opened  the  discossion,  recited 
an  able  lecture  on  foreign  policy  in  a  manner  which  marked  a 
considerable  advance  upon  his  earlier  Parliamentary  utterances. 
Chaplin  emphatically  delivered  a  stream  of  platitudes,  varied  by 
some  stirring  references  to  the  possible  necessity  of  sweeping  the 
Mediterranean  with  British  guns;  whereat  Sir  William  Edmon- 
stone  raked  the  Opposition  fore  and  aft  with  cheers,  and  if  at 
the  moment  he  could  have  caught  the  Speaker's  eye,  would 
forthwith  have  related  that  thrilling  story  of  how  he  once 
quelled  a  mutiny  in  the  same  bloe  waters.  Obaplin  had  spoken 
BO  loudly,  and  had  been  so  warmly  cheered  by  members  who 
are  always  ready  to  join  in  the  chorus  of  "  Eule,  Britannia," 
that  when  he  sat  down  and  mopped  his  forehead,  there  evidently 
came  back  the  familiar  and  troublous  thought  whether  be  was 
doing  his  dnty  to  his  country  in  giving  np  to  Newmarket  what 
was  meant  for  Great  Britain. 

After  thisj  the  House  went  off  to  dinner,  leaving  Mitchell- 
Henry  to  address  posterity  through  an  imaginary  official  reporter. 
The  House  remained  empty  for  two  hours,  the  latter  half  of 
which  period  was  weighted  by  a  great  fear.  Shaw-Lefevre  was 
sitting,  the  solitary  tenant  of  the  front  Opposition  bench, 
evidently  waiting  an  opportunity  to  speak.  He  rose  several 
times,  but  always  the  Speaker,  who  feels  that  the  line  must  he 
drawn  somewhere,  saw  somebody  else.  Shaw-Lefevre  on  the 
Eastern  Question  would  be  too  much  even  in  a  debate  to  which 
four  mortal  nights  had  been  given  up.  It  was  a  relief  to  find 
Forster  lurching  in  at  ten  o'clock,  for  it  was  known  that  it  had 
been  arranged  that  he  should  speak,  and  so  Shaw-Lefevre's 
chance  was  gone.  Forster  disposed  his  elegant  form  on  the 
bench,  and  with  head  laid  back  and  legs  stretched  &r  out 
towards  the  Treasury  bench,  by  way  of  showing  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  that  he  bore  no  malice,  listened  to  the  vapoury 
eloquence  of  Peel. 

The  baronet  was  in  great  force  to-night,  blowing  out  his 
cheeks  as  if  he  were  practising  for  an  engagement  in  the  trom- 
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bone  department  of  the  orchestra,  at  the  W^ner  Feetiral,  and 
shaking  his  outstretched  hand  in  a  noanner  that  threatened  iniroi- 
nent  destruction  to  Storer's  hat.  The  occapants  of  the  Strangen' 
Qallery  were  in  ecstasies.  Never  had  they  seen  anything  like 
this  in  the  House  of  Commons,  whilst  members,  more  particularl/ 
on  the  Conservative  benches,  kept  time  to  Feel's  thunder  with 
peals  of  laughter.  How  exquisite  the  irony  I  how  scathing  the 
sarcasm  I  how  rich  the  hnmoitr  of  the  right  hoQ.  baronet  1  The 
success  of  George  Colman,  who,  when  he  asked  his  neighbonr  at 
dinner  to  pass  the  salt,  found  that  he  had  set  the  table  in  a  roar 
of  laughter,  is  the  best  illustration  that  occurs  of  the  triumph  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  to-night. 

"The  right  hon.  ^ntleman,  the  member  for  the  London 
University — I  will  come  to  him  presently,"  Sir  Robert  added, 
wagging  his  bead  and  handj  and  the  House  incontinently  roared 
with  Uughter. 

"  Mr.  Lowe  said  that  two  lawyers  had  addressed  the  House, 
and  had.  treated  it  like  a  common  jury.  Well,  I  hope  he  never 
will  have  to  appear  before  a  common  jury." 

Gracious  powers  I  how  we  laughed  and  cheered  I  Was  there 
ever  anything  so  funny  as  this? 

"  After  having  spoken  a  little  on  different  subjects,  Earl 
Granville  brought  out  of  his  arsenal  that  fine  old  English  gen- 
tleman—civil and  religious  liberty," 

"  Mr.  Lowe  an  ex-Cabinet  Minister — he  may,  perhaps,  by 
some  accident,  occupy  the  same  position  again,  though  I  hope  he 
will  not." 

Laughter  again,  almost  to  the  veige  of  convulsions  I 

More  than  ever  the  impression  grows  that  for  sparkling  wit 
and  abundant  humour  the  House  of  Commons  contains  no  one 
who  can  compete  with  the  baronet  who  represents  Tamworth. 
In  the  more  serious  portion  of  his  speech,  it  is  true,  Sir  Robert 
was  not  quite  so  successful,  having  as  much  difficulty  in  drag- 
ging in  his  cherished  reference  to  the  departure  of  the  children 
of  Israel  from  the  land  of  Egypt  aa  Moses  had  in  getting 
them  out. 

When  I  hear  Peel  speak  I  think  of  what  Dr.  Johnson  said 
about  Colley  Cibber :  "  Aa  for  Cibber  himself,  taking  from  his 
conversation  all  that  he  ought  not  to  have  said,  he  was  a  poor 
creature." 
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KCnr  11.— Fourth     Gladstone  appeared  at  the  table  of  the  Hoose  of 
°^  '"  CommonB  to-day  before  the  hour  of  public  busi- 

itesB  had  etruck,  and  presented  a  petition  in  favour  of  his 
resolxitiona,  signed  by  sixty-three  out  of  eighty  fellows  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Questions  disposed  of,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  repeated  the  now  familiar  motion  of  the  post- 
ponement of  the  orders  of  the  day  till  after  the  discussion  on 
Gladstone's  resolutions.  Edward  Jenkins  seized  the  opportunity 
to  express  the  hope  that  the  Government  would  not  insist  upon 
taking  the  division  at  the  conclusion  of  that  nig-ht's  debate,  but 
.  vn^uld  consent  tio  a  further  adjournment  till  Monday.  Jenkins 
observed  that  he  had  himself  lisen  many  times  during  the 
previous  evening,  hoping  to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye,  and  that 
nithin  his  knowledge  there  were  a  great  many  members  who 
desired  to  address  the  House  on  the  subject.  The  Cbanceilor  of 
the  Exchequer,  promptly  interposing,  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
debate  would  be  concluded  that  night;  but  in  any  case  he 
deprecated  waste  of  time  in  dtscossion  of  the  question  raised  by 
'  Jenkins.  On  the  part  of  the  Government,  he  undertook  that 
its  members  would  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  further 
than  was  necessary  for  the  delivery  of  the  speeches  of  Bourke 
and  himself. 

Walter  suggested,  amid  general  cheering,  that  the  difficulty 
might  be  met  by  members  making  their  speeches  shorter. 
Anderson  complained  that  opinion  in  the  House  had  not  been 
fairly  represented  in  the  debate,  as  during  the  three  nights  only 
two  members,  who  were  supporters  of  Gladstone  in  his  resolu- 
tions as  they  originally  stood,  had  found  an  opportunity  of 
speaking.  After  some  words  from  Gladstone  and  Hartington, 
the  latter  expressing  his  hope  that  the  debate  might  be  concluded 
that  night,  Bourke  rose  and  refiumed  the  discussion. 

The  House  had  not  hitherto  been  crowded ;  but  now  it  was 
further  reduced  by  the  prompt  departure  of  a  large  number 
of  members,  Bourke  at  the  outset  with  difficulty  making  himself 
heard  amidst  the  noise  and  bustle.  The  Under-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  dealt  largely  with  the  literature  of  the  Blue 
Books,  endeavouring  to  show  by  quotations  from  despatches  that 
the  Government  had  done  the  best  thing  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Bobert  Anstruther  followed,  setting  forth  the 
opinion  that  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  have  been 
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for  England  to  Lave  acted  in  concert  with  Russia — a  coaree  not 
too  late  to  take  even  now.  Elclio,  who  apparently  has  quite 
recovered  from  the  illness  which  recently  kept  him  from  the 
House,  discursively  and  at  great  length  ranged  through  modem 
history  as  bearing  on  the  Eastern  Question,  showing  genially 
Low  good  the  Turks  had  been,  and  Low  bad  the  Russians.  Some 
sligLt  signs  of  impatience  being  shown  when  the  noble  lord  pre- 
pared  to  read  an  extract  to  the  former  effect,  he,  facing  members 
opposite,  sharply  rated  them  tor  the  interruption,  observing  that 
they  had  denounced  the  Turks,  knowing  nothing  about  them 
except  what  they  had  read  in  the  Daily  News,  and  insisting  that, 
if  Le  pleased,  he  should  draw  the  opposite  side  of  the  picture. 

Anderson,  amid  cheers  from  below  the  gangway,  declared 
himself  an  uncompromising  supporter  of  Gladstone's  resolutions 
in  their  integrity.  Newdegate  said  he  sLould  vote  for  tlie 
resolutions  in  order  to  show  his  conviction  that  if  England 
guaranteed  the  integrity  of  a  foreign  country  she  had  a  right  to 
require  the  fulfilment  of  that  country's  pledges.  Shaw-Lefevre, 
Yorke,  Lubbock,  and  GrantLam  continued  the  debate  in  a  thin 
House,  of  the  members  present  fully  one-half  rising  to  their  feet 
as  each  speaker  sat  down,  and  endeavouring  to  catch  the  Speaker's 
eye.  At  a  quarter  to  eleven  the  number  of  intending  speakers  (a 
peculiarity  about  whom  was  that  they  appeared  in  no  measure 
reduced  as  successive  speeches  were  made)  passed  the  round  score. 

Among  them  were  Walter  and  A.  M.  Sullivan,  the  House, 
being  divided  by  sections,  calling  for  one  or  other  of  these 
gentlemen.  The  Speaker  decided  in  favour  of  Walter,  who,  in 
supporting  the  resolutions,  scrupidously  followed  the  suggestion 
he  had  thrown  out  earlier  in  the  evening,  by  making  a  short 
speech.  He  made  a  good  point  by  likening  the  mission  of  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Sir  H.  Elliot  to  the  embassy  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
to  Pharaoh  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  deliverance  of  the 
children  of  Israel;  there  being,  as  he  showed,  this  difference 
between  the  two  missions — that  whilst  Moses  and  Aaron  were 
endowed  with  the  coercive  power  of  the  plagues,  Salisbury  and 
Elliot  were  powerless  to  do  more  than  advise. 

Hennon  having  addressed  the  House,  Goschen  expressed  the 
strong  satisfaction  with  which  the  debate  was  viewed  from  that 
side  of  the  House.  There  had  been  a  marked  change  in  its  tone 
since  it  opened.     What  a  wide  space  intervened  between  the 
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bellicoee  utterances  ot  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  I  The  only  quar- 
ter of  the  world,  where  the  debate  would  not  be  satisfactoiy 
wras,  Goschen  thought,  Constantinople.  After  some  words  from 
Kenealy,  the  debate  was  further  adjourned. 

Mmy  1*.  —  The     The  resumption  this  aft«moon  of  the  debate  on 
"^  Qladstone'e  resolutions  did  not  find  the  House  of 

Commons  very  full.  MinisteTB  were  in  their  places,  but  the 
front  Opposition  bench  would  have  been  tenantleas  save  for  the 
preeence  of  Childers.  The  back  benches  on  each  side  were 
barely  half  full.  But  this  appearance  of  lack  of  interest  was 
delusive,  the  fact  being  that  members  had  taken  especial  care  to 
be  in  their  plac»  at  prayer  time,  and  eo  secured  seats,  whilst  the 
earlier  proceedings  of  the  evening  were  not  of  sufficient  interest 
to  induce  them  to  remain  in  their  places.  Before  the  queatdons 
were  pnt  the  front  Opposition  bench  b^an  to  fill,  amongst  the 
arrivals  being  Hartington,  Forster,  and  Harcourt.  Gladstone 
did  not  come  in  for  more  than  two  hours  later,  taking  his  seat 
towards  the  conclusion  of  Harcourt'a  speech.  The  attendance  of 
strangers  was  equal  to  the  accommodation  of  the  galleries ;  but  by 
reason  of  the  absence  of  the  Peers  that  portion  of  the  House 
failed  to  present  the  crowded  appearance  marked  on  the  opening 
night  of  the  debate. 

"Whalley  varied  the  flow  of  notices  and  questions  by  rising  to 
give  notice  of  a  question  to  Kenealy.  He  proposes  to  ask 
the  member  for  Stoke  to  repeat  the  statements  uttered  by 
him  in  the  House  on  Friday  morning,  that  this  country  had 
deliberately  sacrificed  two  millions  of  lives  during  the  famine 
in  Ireland,  and  that  the  conduct  of  British  soldiers  in  India 
after  the  Mutiny  was  worse  than  the  atrocities  of  the  Turks 
in  Bolgaria.  'Whalley,  it  appeared,  had  given  private  notice 
to  Kenealy  of  bis  intention  to  put  this  question,  and  Kenealy 
had  abstained  from  putting  in  an  appearance.  Whalley,  amid 
much  laughter,  gave  notice  that  he  would  put  the  questiou  on 
a  future  day,  with  the  object  of  having  Kenealy's  words 
"  taken  down." 

The  House  had  filled  up  during  question  time,  hut  it  thinned 
^ain  upon  Wadd/e  rising  to  resume  the  debate.  Waddy 
declared  in  the  course  of  his  speech  that  he  was  one  of  those  who 
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woald  have  voted  for  the  five  resolutionfl,  supposing  Gladstone 
had  maintained  them  in  their  integrity.  At  the  same  time  he 
rec<^niBed  the  propriety  of  dropping  the  last  three,  a  conviction 
in  which  he  was  confirmed  by  the  indignation  excited  on  the 
other  aide  by  the  announcement  that  they  were  not  to  be  pressed 
to  adivisioD.  AEter  some  words  from  Bruoe,  Harcourt,  referring 
to  the  declaration  from  the  Ministerial  bench  that  the  policy 
of  England  should  be,  and  was,  one  of  strict  neutrality, 
observed,  that  Derby's  answer  to  the  Gortschakoff  Circular  was 
an  offensive  piece  of  neutrality.  Amid  cheers  from  the 
Opposition  he  declared  that  he  was  happy  to  have  lived  to  see  the 
day  when  it  had  become  certain  that  British  interests  might  not 
be  defended  through  the  odious  instrumentality  of  Turks,  That 
was  a  worn-out  policy,  which,  after  the  recent  manifestations  of 
public  opinion,  it  would  be  impossible  to  revive.  He  agreed  with 
Gladstone  that  the  knell  of  the  Turkish  Empire  had  sounded,  and 
confessed  that  he  had  long  wished  to  hear  that  passing  bell. 

When  Haroonrt  resumed  his  seat,  it  was  noticeable  that  no 
Conservative  rose,  and  it  soon  became  clear  that  a  policy  of 
silence  had  been  imposed  (or  accepted)  on  the  Ministerial  benches. 
Tollemache  Sinclair  having  addressed  the  House  from  behind  the 
front  Opposition  bench,  George  Bowyer  ingeniously  attempted  to 
give  a  semblance  of  evenness  to  the  debate  by  crossing  over  to 
the  Conservative  side,  addressing  the  Speaker  from  the  seat 
usually  occupied  by  Beresford-Hope.  He  had  an  audience  of 
seventeen  persons,  Winn  representing  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ;  Stafford  Northcote  being  at  the  moment  seated  on  the 
front  Opposition  bench  engaged  in  amicable  conversation  with 
Bright,  its  only  other  occupant,  O'Cleiy  next  caught  the 
Speaker's  eye,  when  the  audience  was  further  reduced,  there 
being  now  only  eleven  persons  in  the  House.  Only  three  Irish 
members  rallied  round  the  Chevalier,  and  of  these  one-third 
(M'Kenna)  was  waiting  iu  the  hope  of  next  finding  an  opportu- 
nity to  deliver  a  speech,  the  notes  of  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
Fawcett,  rising  just  before  ten  o'clock,  had  a  fuller  audience,  a 
circumstance  he  found  not  altogether  to  his  advantage.  As 
compared,  for  example,  with  the  reception  accorded  by  the 
Ministerialists  to  Kenealy  when,  rising  at  the  close  of  Friday 
night's  debate,  he  proceeded  to  attack  Gladstone,  Fawcett's 
reception  from   the   opposite  benches  was  most  embarrassing. 
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Load  cries  of  "  "Vide,  'vide,  'vide,"  accompanied  the  statement 
of  his  at^meDt. 

Once,  when  these  cries  had  risen  to  a  height  that  almost 
drowned  his  voice,  Fawcett,  taming  towards  the  source  of  the 
interruption,  said,  "  Yes,  I  know  you  don't  like  what  I  am 
about  to  say,"  an  impeachment  which  the  Ministerialists  ac- 
cepted with  hilarious  cheering.  "  And  that,"  he  continued, 
when  the  storm  had  spent  itself — "and  that  is  why  I  am  par- 
ticularly desirous,  and  quite  determined,  to  say  it." 

It  was  half-past  ten  when  Hartington  rose,  Havelock, 
M'Kenna,  P.  O'Brien,  and  two  or  three  other  members,  rising 
from  the  Opposition  benches.  These  gentlemen  at  once  gave 
way  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  loud  cheers  from  both 
sides  of  the  now  crowded  House  welcomed  what  was  taken  as  a 
signal  that  the  prolonged  debate  had  reached  its  penultimate 
and  most  interesting  stage.  Hartington  commenced  with  some 
smart  hitting  out  at  Ministers  and  their  followers,  raising  a 
storm  of  cheering  and  connt«r-cheering  by  the  declaration, 
quietly  led  up  to,  that  among  the  few  and  scanty  righte  of  the 
Opposition  was  that  of  managing  their  own  affairs  in  their  own 
way.  As  to  the  resolutions  before  the  House,  he  aigued  at 
some  length  to  show  that  they  comprehended  the  true  policy,  or 
what  ought  to  be  the  true  pohcy,  of  the  Government, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  spoke  amid  much 
enthusiasm  on  the  Ministerial  benches,  said  he  did  not  deny  to 
the  Opposition  that  local  liberty  and  self-government  which 
they  claimed  for  provinces  in  the  East.  Only  if  they  were  to  take 
as  a  practical  illostration  of  the  effects  of  such  setf-govemment, 
what  had  happened  during  the  past  fortnight  within  the  ranks 
of  the  Liberal  party,  he  could  not  say  that  the  example  was 
encouraging.  *  As  to  the  general  issue  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  he  declined  to  have  it  judged  by  the  standard  of 
success.  It  had  failed,  but  that  failure  was  due  not  more  to  the 
deplorable  folly  of  Turkey  than  to  the  deplorable  impatience  of 
Kussia.  What  the  Government  now  desired  was  to  maint^n  a 
strict  neutrality,  and  they  desired  to  wateh  over  the  interests  of 
England,  being  vigilant,  but  not  over-hasty. 

It  was  twenty  minutes  after  midnight  when  Gladstone  rose, 
amid  prolonged  cheering  from  the  Opposition.  At  this  time  the 
House  had  assumed  an  aspect  marvellously  different  from  that 
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indicated  above.  Since  ten  o'clock  it  had  been  slowly  fiUingi  uid 
now  it  was  crowded  in  every  part — floor,  bar,  and  galleries; 
prominent  among  the  members  in  the  gallery  facing  the  Oppoai- 
tion  benches  being  Bi^ar  and  Famell.  The  eeats  in  the 
gallery  over  the  clock  appropriated  to  the  Peers  were  not 
less  crowded,  and  for  the  first  time  since  Monday  week,  when 
the  debate  opened,  the  House  presented  the  thronged,  eager, 
excited  appearance  peculiar  to  it  at  great  crises.  Gladstone 
spoke  much  more  quietly  than  a  week  ago,  a  circumstance 
possibly  in  some  measure  due  to  the  marked  difference  in  the 
bearing  towards  him  of  the  Ministerialists.  A  week  ago  he 
spoke  amid  frequent  interruptions  from  gentlemen  opposite. 
To-night  he  held  the  attention  of  the  House  throughout  his 
s]>eecb,  the  outburst  of  impatience  when  he  roundly  declared 
that  throughout  the  policy  they  have  attempted,  from  the  first 
to  the  last,  the  Ministry  have  failed  in  everything,  being  speedily 


He  concluded  amid  enthusiastic  cheering.     His  speech  occu- 
pied a  little  over  an  hour  and  a  quarter  in  its  delivery- 
After  a  vain  attempt  from  Major  O'Gorman  to  elirat  from 
the  House  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  nationality  of  the 
Sashi-Bazouks,  the  House  divided.     The  numbers  were :  — 

For  aiadstone's  Besolutioiu      223 

Against       354 

Majority         131 

MnrU.— sajn.  It  was  an  odd  thing  to  see  Gladstone  just 
Ti^  pomatum,  ^^j^  taking  advantage  of  the  pause  occasioned 
by  the  ringing  cheers  his  eloquence  drew  forth 
to  seize  a  short,  thick-set  pomatum-pot,  remove  fhe  cork,  and 
proceed  to  refresh  himself.  Doubtless,  in  years  to  come,  when 
a  future  Froude,  a  SDCceseor  to  Kinglake,  or  a  heritor  of 
Hallam,  shall  sit  down  to  write  the  history  of  the  debate 
just  closed,  we  shall  hear  something  of  the  cabals  that  pre- 
ceded  it.  We  shall  have  set  forth  in  romided  periods  the 
enotmouB  interests  at  stake.  We  may  have  sketched  in  bold 
figures  in  the  background  the  armies  of  Russia  and  Tarkey 
clutching  each  other  by  the  throat  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
or  in  the  mountainous  passes  of  Asia  Minor.     We  shall  hear  of 
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the  outbaret  of  popular  sympathy  whiet  made  it  possible  for  an 
Opposition  feeble  ia  numbers  to  make  a  gallaat  and  not  nnsuc- 
oessful  stand  against  a  Ministry  powerfal  beyond  precedent.  We 
shall  hear  of  the  speeches  that  were  made  and  of  the  excitement 
that  prevailed ;  of  the  disdainful  silence  of  the  Opposition  when 
the  figures  were  amiouDcedj  and  of  the  ringing  cheers  of  the 
ConjBerratives. 

But  history  will  scorn  to  mention  that  modeet  pomatnm-pot, 
oval  in  shape,  four  inches  in  height,  and  supplied  with  an  ill- 
fitting  cork  that  baffled  the  frenzied  efforts  of  the  orator  to  re- 
place it.  And  yet  peradventore  without  the  assistance  of  this 
glass  bottle,  with  its  mysterious  contend  that  looked  like  mdted 
pomatum  and  might  have  been  egg  and  sherry,  we  should  never 
have  had  this  great  speech,  with  its  broadly  based  arguments,  its 
towering  eloquence,  and  its  subdued  tone  of  triumph  proclaiming 
the  accustomed  scorn  which  minorities  have  for  the  brute  force 
of  numbers. 

The  pomatnm-pot,  with  its  contumacious  cork  and  it«  mys- 
terious contents,  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  dehvery  of  the 
speech ;  but  it  is  probable  that  whilst  ita  aasistance  was  desirable, 
it  was  by  no  means  indispensable.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
(or  a  statesman  retired  from  business  Gladstone  was  in  wonder- 
ful force  to-night,  as  indeed  he  has  been  throughout  the  week. 
Pew  feats  in  Parliamentary  history  will  equal  that  he  accom- 
plished a  week  ago,  when,  bantered  on  all  sides,  bullied  by  some, 
silently  deserted  by  others,  openly  reproached  by  a  few,  he  stood 
at  bay  in  an  assembly  where,  within  recent  memory,  a  nod 
from  him  was  almost  sufficient  to  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

He  had  then  come  down  prepared  to  make  a  speech  on  a 
subject  he  had  thoroughly  studied,  and  of  the  details  of  which  be 
was  perfectly  master.  On  the  threshold  of  the  forum  he  was 
met  by  a  wrangling  crowd,  who  hurried  and  harried  him,  attack- 
ing him  in  flank  and  rear,  and  inflicting  upon  him  a  hustling 
such  as  would  have  shaken  a  carefully  prepared  oration  out  of 
the  most  experienced  Parliamentary  speaker.  But  at  the  end  of 
two  hours,  when  the  House  was  wearied  and  worn  out  with  the 
excitement  of  the  preliminary  squabble,  Gladstone  rose  and 
delivered  a  speech  which  even  his  enemies  (and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  they  are  infinitely  more  in  number  than  his  friends) 
admit  was  one  of  his  grandest  efforts. 
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Since  tlieii  a  week  haa  ^ne  bj,  aad  epeeches  have  been 
etrewa  like  salt  on  the  verdurous  highway,  blighting  everything 
they  fell  upon  and  turning  living  green  into  dull  and  lifeless 
brown.  It  has  been  such  a  time  as  that  bemoaned  in  the  "  Rime 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner  "  after  the  albatross  had  been  shot — 

"  There  pnised  a  waary  time.    Each  throat 
Waa  parched,  and  glazed  each  eye. 
A  weary  time !  a  weary  time ! 
How  glaied  each  weary  eye." 

Men  had  come  and  gone,  but  Gladstone,  who  has  a  conBcientiooB 
belief  that  when  he  haa  to  reply  to  a  debate  he  mnst  hear  what 
has  been  said  in  it,  has,  for  the  most  part,  sat  it  out.  He  is  the 
only  living  man  who  heard  Childers  all  through  his  monologue. 
This  was  early  in  the  debate,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exc^ie- 
qner,  with  commendable  anxiety  to  do  his  duly,  showed  a  dia- 
position  to  imitate  Gladstone's  patience.  But  after  the  first 
hour  Northcote  was  led  out  into  the  fresh  air,  and  will  not,  I 
faooy,  make  a  similar  attempt. 

Gladstone  sat  it  all  out,  and  lived  to  hear  £lcho,  in  his 
forcible-feeble  style,  settle  the  whole  business.  He  watched 
Robert  Anstruther  gambolling  among  the  thickets  of  foreign 
politics.  He  listened  throughout  to  Bourke's  speech,  and  the 
only  relaxation  he  has  permitted  himself  was  marked  to- 
night, when  he  abstained  from  taking  his  seat  till  seven  o'clock. 
Thus  he  missed  Waddy,  and  lost  the  opportunity  of  observing 
how,  in  competent  hands,  a  question  of  foreign  politics  may  be 
treated  precisely  as  if  it  were  a  case  of  common  assault;  how  the 
House  of  Commons  may  have  the  forensic  forefinger  shaken  at 
it  as  if  it  were  a  special  jury ;  and  how  the  Speaker  may  be 
addressed  with  that  mingled  air  of  familiarity  and  deference  to 
which  judges  who  go  circuit  gradually  grow  accustomed. 

He  came  in  in  time  to  hear  some  of  the  witticisms  of  Har- 
eourt,  and  very  good  they  were,  though  more  than  ever  rcmi- 
niaoent  of  surprise  bon-bons  deliberately  manufactured  at  home, 
carefully  wrapped  up  in  small  parcels,  and  brought  down  to  the 
House  with  the  moment  of  their  delivery  marked  on  each.  But 
when — after  Tollemacbe  Sinclair  had,  with  admirable  effect, 
recited  a  prize  essay  (with  appendices)  on  the  relations  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  extending  over  a  period  of  two  hundred 
years — Bowyer  rose  from  the  opposite  side,  and  showed,  a  disposi- 
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tion  to  add  a  treatise  on  the  constitational  hietory  of  the  world, 
Gladstone,  Beizio^  his  hat,  and  clapping  his  hands  to  hiB  coat- 
tail  pockets,  to  make  sare  that  he  had  not  forgotten  the  trea- 
snred  pomatum-pot,  hastily  fled  from  the  House,  and  remained 
absent  for  nearly  two  honis. 

But  it  is  all  over  at  last.  Some  speechee  are  made,  and  some 
are  yet  carried  about  in  the  breast  coat-pocketa  of  members, 
and  may,  as  Richard  Power  humorously  suggested,  be  either 
delivered  to  sufiering  constituents  during  the  recess,  or  published 
in  the  form  of  shilling  pamphlets.  Winn's  long  sentry-duty  at 
the  lobby-door,  with  his  gently  spoken  but  irresistible  "  You 
will  be  back  after  dinner?"  is  Bnished.  The  Tictore  are  crowned; 
the  vanquished  are  wisely  making  the  best  of  their  defeat ; 
Gladstone  has  finally  got  the  cork  into  the  now  empty  pomatum* 
pot;  the  ringing  cheers  of  the  majority  have  died  away,  and  the 
prevailing  anxiety  on  the  part  of  two-thirds  of  the  British 
Hooee  o£  Commons  is  whether,  at  this  hoar  of  the  morning, 
there  will  be  a  hansom  cab  left,  in  Palace  Yard. 

Mar  18.— Another  The  happiest  thing  said  during  t^e  long  debate  of 
^^^^^  "'■  last  week  was  ottered  «oWo  tioce  by  Lowe.  When 
Wolff,  accepting  the  suggestion  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Bxchequer,  substituted  for  "the  previous  question''  an 
amendment  deprecating  censnre  of  the  Government  nnless  an 
alternative  policy  were  set  forth,  Lowe,  turning  to  Gladstone, 
quoted  the  well-known  proverb — 

"  LapnB  pilom  mntat,  noo  meaUaa." 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

SIR    STAPFORD    NOBTHCOTB    AS     LEADEE, 

A  VocBtion  miased— "  Timea  of  Bafreahing  in  Spun" — The  new  Black  Bod- 
Sir  Staftord  Northcote  aa  Leader— Dull  Timea—Wliat'a  to  be  done  with 
Pamall  and  BigguF — Hr.  Bereatord-Hope's  Joke — Ur.  Courtney  talka 
TiimMiH  oat — "  The  Admiral " — Debate  on  the  Oallowa — Sir  John  Holker— 
Sir  Eaxdley  Wilmot— Mr.  Pease— Sir  Henry  Jackson— Mr.  Bright 

Unr  IT.— A  TO-  Ward  Hunt  baa  really  been  suffering  from  the 
cation  miaud.  gout,  and  baa  been  more  concerned  about  getting 
his  leg  in  a  comfortable  position,  than  about  tnanoeuTring  the 
British  fleet.  He  came  down  to-day  full  of  resentment  at  being 
brought  out  to  answer  two  questions  from  private  members,  and 
straightway  fell  foul  of  Mitchell  Henry,  who  had  ventured  to  ask 
a  question  about  the  report  of  the  Arctic  Committee  of  Inquiry. 
Ill-tempered  under  all  circumstances,  the  gout  had  made  him 
furious,  and  he  lectured  Mitchell  Henry  as  if  that  inoffensive 
gentleman  had,  in  a  moment  of  playfulness,  run  away  with  his 
stick, 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  procedure  of  Biggar  whilst  the 
little  scene  waa  in  progress.  Whilst  Ward  Hunt  stood  at  the 
table,  and,  with  an  angry  flush  on  his  face,  declined  to  answer  his 
querist,  Biggar  walked  down  the  gangway  to  leave  the  House. 
Aa  he  walked,  he  turned  and  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
gigantic  First  Lord  with  a  curious  expression  on  his  face,  in  which 
was  easy  to  read  the  halt-sad,  half-admiring  thought,  that  in 
Ward  Hunt  some  Irish  constituency  has  lost  a  woriiiy  member. 

"  If  he  were  only  one  of  us,"  Biggar  said,  with  a  sigh,  to 
PamcU,  as,  a  little  later,  they  talked  the  incident  over,  "and  if 
we  could  only  keep  him  awake  through  a  long  sitting,  what  a 
treasure  he  would  be ! " 

ifB7i&-''Tiniea  It  is  said  that  on  commencing  work,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Sunday  Closing  in  Ireland,  anxious 
to  obtain  the  widest  information  on  the  subject, 
ordered  five  copies  of  a  work  they  saw  advertised  under  the 
title  of  "  Times  of  Befreshing  in  Spain."     On  the  parcel  being 
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delivei«d,  it  was  found  that  the  boob  was  a  quarterly  periodical, 
published  under  the  aospicee  of  the  Edinburgh  Spanish  Evange- 
lisation Society. 

Hk7  h.  —  The  Sir  William  Knollya,  the  newly  appointed  Gentle- 
^  ^^'■"^  man  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  has  been  duly 
introdnoed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  read  a  first 
time.  To-night  he  made  his  first  official  appearance  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  very  creditably  went  through  the  ordeal  of 
summoning  the  Commons  to  hear  the  Royal  Assent  given  by 
commission  in  the  other  House.  Sir  William  was  not  quite  sure 
about  the  formula,  and  has  not  yet  hit  off  the  precise  locality  of 
the  bu* ;  but  he  is  young  yet,  and  these  things  will  come  to  him 
by-and-by.  Sir  Augustus  Clifford,  the  lateholder  of  this  venerable 
and  useful  ofEce,  knew  to  half  an  inch  the  exact  spot  where  he 
was  when  he  had  walked  backwards  a  certain  number  of  steps, 
and  never  turned  round  till  he  was  well  clear  of  the  bar. 

iUj'M.-stpStaf.  Stafford  Northcote  is  in  his  place,  with  his 
wIL^iir''""*'  hands  folded  before  him,  hie  hair  tumbling 
about  his  forehead,  and  his  faithful  glasses 
doing  fdl  they  can  to  hide  the  fact  that  his  eyes  are  closed 
in  slumber.  He  has  filled  Disraeli's  place  for  three  months 
now,  and  the  House  has  had  adequate  opportunity  of  forming  an 
opinion  of  his  capacity  as  leader.  I  like  Sir  Stafford,  and  am 
Borry  to  have  to  record  the  fact  that,  on  the  whole,  he  has  not 
come  up  even  to  the  modest  expectation  formed  in  advance.  No 
one  hoped  that  he  would  make  a  brilliant  leader ;  but  it  was 
thought  that  at  least  he  would  be  a  competent  one.  It  seems  a 
hard  thing  to  say  of  a  man  who  does  not  by  presumptuous  manner 
court  harsh  criticism,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  even  bis 
most  friendly  critic  could  not,  after  three  months'  experience, 
affirm  that  Stafford  Northcote  is  a  competent  leader. 

The  standard  of  excellence  in  this  matter  is  pitched  very  high, 
as  may  be  t«st«d  by  a  single  fact.  Practically  Northcote  led  the 
House  of  Commons  last  session,  Disraeli  studiously  withdrawing 
himself  and,  with  great  adroitness  and  a  skilful  kindness  that 
may  only  be  appreciated  in  retrospect,  pushed  his  intended  suc- 
cessor to  the  front.  At  that  time  Sir  Stafford's  frequent  inter- 
position appearing  to  be  accidental,  and  his  function  not  being 
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officially  recognieed,  he  received  great  iudot  for  the  saoceasFuI 
manner  in  which  he  extricated  the  Government  from  frequent 
dilemmas.  It  was  the  season  when  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill 
waa  in  full  course,  and  the  tact,  temper,  and  presence  of  mind 
with  which  he  frequently  stepped  in  to  guide  the  House  oat  of 
the  blind  alleys  into  which  Adderley  had  led  it  became  mattn  of 
daily  comment. 

But  at  that  time  Northcote  was  only  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  aa  nothing  was  expected  from  him  in  the  way  of 
leadership,  indications  of  ability  in  that  direction  were  reoraved 
with  tokens  of  grateful  Eurprise.  Now  that  he  actually  fills  the 
position  which  last  session  he  occasionally  dropped  into,  the 
standard  of  criticism  is  altogether  changed.  Between  this  year 
and  last  there  is,  as  far  as  points  of  criticism  go,  just  that  differ- 
ence between  the  Leader  of  the  House  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  that  exists  between  the  reception  of  a  gentleman 
who  earns  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  an  audience  before  whom 
he  presents  himself  as  an  amateur,  and  the  oool  critical  stare  of 
the  same  people  when  he  comes  before  them  as  a  professional 
actor.  It  would  seem  that  Northcote  was  a  much  better  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  last  session  than  this.  For  the  reasons 
indicated,  I  believe. that  conclusion  to  be  fallacious. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  Northcote,  being  tried,  has  been 
found  wanting.  He  is  void  of  the  principal  qualities  which  go 
to  make  a  successful  leader  of  this  sensitive  and  critical  assembly. 
He  has  not  eloquence  ;  he  lacks  lightness  of  touch ;  heaven  has 
denied  him  wit  or  humour;  and  there  is  missed 'in  him  that 
lightning-like  perception  of  the  right  thing  to  say  in  a  difficult 
moment  that  distinguished  his  predecessor.  These  are  danger- 
ously definite  statements,  that  may  be  cavilled  at,  and  possibly 
confuted.  But  there  is  one  fact,  which  no  member  of  the  Hoose 
of  Commons  accustomed  closely  to  attend  its  business  will  deny. 
However  it  be,  from  whatever  lack,  or  from  whatever  saper- 
abundance,  Northcote  has  not  that  weight  of  personal  authority 
in  the  House  essential  to  a  successful  leader.  When  he  speaks, 
his  dictum  carries  precisely  that  authority  which  pertained  to 
the  centurion;  but  there  is  nothing  more.  No  man  ever  in- 
dulges in  curiosity  as  to  what  he  will  say  on  a  given  subject, 
beyond  the  measure  of  interest  excited  by  a  formal  announce- 
ment of  a  Ministerial  decision,  which  might  as  well  be  made  by 
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Oaveodish  Bentinclc.  In  fact.  Cavendish  Bentiuck  ib  of  him- 
seLf  a  muoh  more  mteresting  personage  than  is  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

Korthcote  is  the  only  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  modem 
times  who  might  have  been  espect«d  to  produce  a  Budget  which 
left  taxation  precisely  as  he  found  it.  Nobody  questions  that  he 
did  the  right  thing.  There  was  no  actual  necessity  for  increasing 
taxation,  and  there  was  no  particular  opportunity  for  reducing  it. 
Accordingly  he  did  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world — he  let 
the  machinery  of  taxation  alone.  But  what  other  man  amongst 
contempOTaries  who  have  held  similar  office  would  have  done  the 
same  ?  Would  Disraeli  ?  Would  Gladstone  ?  Would  Lowe  ? 
Not  one  of  these  great  spirits  could  have  existed  after  such  an 
ignoble  feat.  Disraeli  would  have  performed  some  financial 
legerdemain.  Taking  sixp^ioe  out  of  the  right-hand  pocket 
he  would  have  conveyed  it  to  the  left,  and  while  thus  leaving  the 
actual  state  of  the  finances  as  he  found  it,  he  would  have  in- 
terested the  nation,  and  possibly  have  made  it  believe  that  he  had 
reduced  its  taxation.  Gladstone  wonld  not  have  slept  in  his  bed 
till  he  had  discovered  some  means  of  taking  off  something  some- 
where ;  whilst  Lowe  would  probably  have  introduced  the  income- 
tax  into  the  newly  acquired  territory  of  Fi  j  i,  and  so  obtained  the 
double  gratification  of  disturbing  a  hornet's  nest  and  of  carrying 
forward  a  considerable  surplus,  without  tempering  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  moment  by  making  some  people  comfortable  by  re- 
duced taxation. 

To  the  mind  of  Stafford  Northcote  it  appeared  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world  to  produce  the  unambitious  Budget  which  has 
already  become  part  of  history.  It  is  in  the  same  matter-of-fact 
manner  that  he  leads,  or  attempts  to  lead,  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  House  does  not  like  matter-of-fact 
management,  and,  on  the  whole,  prefers  the  little  excitement 
consequent  on  being  driven  unpleasantly  near  to  a  ditch,  to  the 
calm  and  equable  enjoyment  of  life  under  a  man  of  whom  it  may 
be  safely  predicted  what  he  will  do  next. 

XfT  ».  —  Don     I  do  not  know  when  I  was  so  much  struck  with  the 

^  hopelessly  depressed  aspect  of  the  House  of  Com-' 

mons  as  to-night.     It  was  bad  enough  last  night;  but  there  was 

then  an  adventitious  hilarity  connected  with  meeting  after  a  brief 
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recess.  Members  had  at  least  the  opportnaity  of  opening  con- 
versation by  asking  each  other  how  they  were,  and  where  they 
had  been  during  the  recess.  To-night  this  privilege  was  denied 
them,  and  a  deep  melancholy  settled  over  the  assembly  from  the 
moment  the  Speaker  took  the  chair.  The  only  really  cheerful 
man  on  the  premises  is  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  who,  in  the  absence 
of  everybody  else,  found  an  opportunity  of  presenting  himself  as 
Iieader  of  the  Opposition,  and  in  that  capacity  questioning  the 
Leader  of  the  House  on  the  probable  course  of  public  business. 
There  was  not,  throughout  the  night,  an  average  of  fifty  members 
present,  and  the  general  aspect  suggested  that  the  remaining  six 
hundred  and  ten  had  been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  and 
that  this  half-hundred  had  met  to  mourn  their  untimely  decease. 
Claud  Hamilton,  who  had  on  the  paper  a  motion  relating  to 
harbours  on  the  north-east  coast,  was  quite  subdued  in  his 
manner,  and  as  for  Pease,  his  tone  could  not  have  been  more 
melancholy  had  he  just  received  information  that  the  whole  of  his 
mines  were  flooded.  Brassey,  whom  we  expected  to  see  return 
with  a  jovial  sea-air  about  him,  was  not  able  to  resist  the  pre- 
vailing atmosphere.  Even  Big  Ben,  who,  as  usual,  took 
advantage  of  the  empty  condition  of  the  House  to  inflict  upon 
those  present  a  repetition  of  his  familiar  speech,  roared  you  as 
gently  as  a  sucking  dove.  In  brief,  the  House  is  not  a  lively 
place,  and  even  the  harsh  metallic  voice  of  Bigg^,  with  his  "  Mr. 
Speaker,  sir,"  would  cause  a  welcome  ripple  on  the  dense  and 
stagnant  atmosphere. 

Mayso— whttt'a     Twcnty-threc  Irish  members  met  to-day  to  con- 

p«n^*tL^     sider  what  is  to  be  done  about  Biggar  and  Pamell. 

Bigsart  Both  these  gentlemen  were  expected  to  be  present, 

but  they  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  the 

meeting.     After  a  brieiE  delay,  Parnell  arrived,  the  bearer  of  a 

mess^e  from  Bi^ar  to  the  effect  that  he  would  be  "  down 

direckly."     After  a  brief  deliberation,  the  members  arrived  at 

the  conclusion  that  perhaps  they  had  better  not  wait ;  bo  they 

adjourned  till  next  Saturday. 

I  am  told  it  was  quite  delightful  to  hear  the  sigh  of  relief 
with  which  the  members  present  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  and 
found  themselves  getting  safely  out  of  the  room  without  having 
had  to  face  the  difficulty  they  had  not  ventured  to  settle.     I 
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believe  that  if  the  meeting  does  not  come  off  on  Saturday,  Big^ar 

and  Pamell  will  hold  a  meeting  to  cosBider  what  is  to  be  done 

with  the  Home  Kule  Party- 
Apropos,  there  is  a  conundram  with  an  obvious  answer  current 

just  now. 

Q.- — "Why  isn't  Paraell  the  bluest  bore  in  the  House?" 
ji.— "Because  there's  a  Biggar." 

Jane  o,— Hr.  Bo-  Midhat  Facha  is  improviag  the  shininj^  hoars  of 
r«Btord-HopBa  i^j^  enforced  retirement  by  studying  other  British 
institutions  than  the  hoarding  which  stands  before 
hie  hotel  windows,  and  obscures  the  view  of  the  river  Thames. 
He  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  this  afternoon,  eitting 
thxonghout  the  prolonged,  and  not  always  lively,  debate  on  the 
Women's  Suffrage  Bill.  To  a  gentlemanly  Turk,  it  must  have 
been  tu  occasion  of  especial  interest  to  hear  tbe  first  legislative 
assembly  in  the  world  debate  whether  she,  whom  Bereaford- 
Hope  more  than  once  referred  to  ae  "lovely  woman,"  should 
have  a  vote-  He  arrived  too  late  to  hear  Harcourt's  somewhat 
imneoessary  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  Government  were  dealing 
out  to  Turkey  the  same  measure  in  respect  to  the  Suez  Canal  as 
they  meted  to  Bussia.  He  also  missed  the  public  apology  and 
penance  of  that  amiable  and  ingenuous  young  man,  Hanbury. 
But  he  heard  Forsyth,  who  has  got  over  the  curious  emotion 
that  possessed  him  when  he  addressed  the  House  on  Monday 
night,  and  when  his  white  neckcloth  seemed  so  tightly  tied  as 
to  throw  an  unaccustomed  guttural  tone  into  his  speech.  He 
heard  the  mellifluous  eloquence  of  the  O'Donoghue;  the  forensic 
f  unniness  of  Hopwood ;  the  more  and  more  impressive  speech  of 
Barttelot ;  the  funereal  observations  of  Duncan  McLaren,  who 
always  succeeds  in  throwing  an  air  of  domestic  affliction  over 
any  subject  he  touches ;  the  Union-Club  aigumentativeness  of 
Balfour;  the  slow  ntterance  of  the  venerable  member  for  Osford- 
shire ;  and  the  chuckles  of  the  member  for  Cambridge  University 
at  the  jokes  of  Beresford-Hope. 

I  hear  that  Midhat  was  immensely  delighted  with  Bereeford- 
Hope,  who,  indeed,  being  on  a  subject  which  specially  pleased 
him,  surpassed  himself.  The  funniest  thing  I  have  beard  in  the 
House  for  a  long  time  was  the  chuckle  with  which  he  followed 
one  of  bis  own  witticisms.     He  had  made  a  joke,  the  House  bad 
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smiled,  and  was  waiting  for  him  to  proceed.  Bat  Beresfonl- 
Hope  stood  silent,  holding  himself  tightly  with  both  hands  by 
the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  with  his  head  gently  reposing  on  his 
right  shoulder.  Was  he  finished  and  about  to  sit  down  ?  Jacob 
Bright  thought  he  was,  and  prepared  to  rise.  But  still  Beres- 
ford-Hope  stood  in  the  same  attitude,  hia  face  convulriTely 
moving,  and,  as  those  who  sat  near  him  testify,  volcanic  agencies 
evidently  at  work  within  his  body.  Was  he  ill  ?  Would  apo- 
plexy supervene,  and  would  he,  like  an  almost  greater  statesman, 
die  on  the  floor  of  the  House  ? 

Matters  were  growing  alarming,  and  the  panse  awful,  when 
suddenly  there  sounded  throughout  the  silent  chamber  a  single, 
short,  eharp  chuckle.  The  convulsive  movement  had  ceased, 
the  working  of  the  face  had  resolved  itself  into  a  broad  grin, 
and  the  House,  relieved  of  anxiety  and  immensely  tickled  at  the 
comicality  of  the  situation,  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  in 
which  the  grave  Turk  heartily  joined. 

Beresford-Hope,  thinking  that  his  audience  had  seen  the 
joke  at  last,  devoted  himself  to  a  succession  of  dischai^ee  of 
profound  chuckles,  which  set  the  House  off  a^^ain,  and  for  fully 
two  or  three  minutes  the  remarkable  scene  was  prolonged, 
Beresford-Hope  feeling  convinced  that  he  had  never  made  such 
a  good  joke  as  this  in  all  his  life. 

Mr.  Courtney  The  House  was  evidently  in  for  fun,  and  later  iit 
u^  bimseu  ^[jg  evening  it  found  its  opportunity,  and  enjoyed 
itself  to  the  full.  At  a  quarter-past  five,  when 
there  had  been  quite  enough  of  set  speeches  on  a  subject  with 
respect  to  which  every  one  was  agreed,  Courtney  rose,  with  por- 
tentous notes  in  his  hand.  Courtney  is  a  gentleman  who  has 
illustrated,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  danger  which  assails  tiie 
wisest  men  when  they  enter  Parliament.  If  auy  man  might 
be  expected  to  understand  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to 
know  wherein  lay  the  possibility  of  success  and  wherein  the 
certainty  of  failure,  it  is  Leonard  Courtney.  Long  before 
he  was  elected  he  was  an  hahihtS  of  the  place,  his  face  and 
fignre  being  as  familiar  in  the  lobbies  and  under  the  gallery 
as  those  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms.  It  was  his  business  to 
write  about  proceedings  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  performance 
of  his  work  he  displayed  conspicuous  ability  and  supremely  sound 
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judgment.  When  he  took  hie  seat,  considerable  curiosity  was 
Eelt  SB  to  whether  he  would  be  a  success  or  a  failure.  The  odds 
seemed  vastly  in  favour  of  the  former  result,  and  it  waa  confi- 
dently anticipated  that  the  Kadical  section  of  the  Opposition 
had  gained  in  the  new  member  an  important  ally. 

Courtney  did  not  long  leave  the  House  without  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  his  capacity  and  style  as  a  Farliamentary 
speaker.  The  readiness  to  thrust  himself  into  debate  was,  in- 
deed, ominoos.  But  he  met  with  a  favourable  reception,  though 
the  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  impartial  judges  was  not 
such  as  to  maintain  enthusiasm  among  his  friends.  A  somewhat 
heavy,  solemn  manner,  a  voice  which  may  not  he  said  to  be  belt- 
like in  the  clearness  of  its  intonation,  and  a  general  disposition 
rather  to  dogmatise  than  to  aigue,  were  the  characteristics  at 
once  noted  in  the  new-comer. 

The  difference  in  point  of  view  when  a  man  is  writing  a 
leading  article  and  when  he  is  addressing  an  assembly  is  enorm- 
oue.  But  it  was  bridged  by  Courtney's  self-contidence,  and 
the  House,  from  the  beginning,  has  resented  the  unflattering 
mistake. '  It  cannot  be  said  of  Courtney  that  he  is  self -conceited 
or  presomptuoue,  as  self-conceit  and  presumption  are  exemplified 
in  the  person  of  Edward  Jenkins.  He  knows  too  much,  and 
has  seen  too  much,  to  make  mistakes  that  are  natural  enough  in 
an  inflated  bladder  which  for  thoughts  has  dry  peas,  the  rattle 
whereof  stands  it  in  place  of  argument.  Courtney  has  even  a 
modest,  quiet  manner.  Bnt  he  is  also  an  obstinate  man ;  and 
the  more  the  House  declines  to  hear  him,  the  more  he  insists 
that  it  shall. 

This  disposition  was  prominently  shown  on  the  occasion 
when,  in  spite  of  opposition  coming  from  all  sides — not  least 
from  his  own  friends — he  persisted  in  pressing  forward  his 
motion  on  the  Eastern  Question.  It  was  exemplified  to^lay 
in  another  and  more  direct  shape,  when  he  wanted  to  make  a 
speech  and  the  House  would  not  listen  to  him,  and  when, 
angrily  persisting,  he  literally  talked  out  the  Bill  on  which  he 
and  his  friends  earnestly  desired  to  divide.  I  have  seen  a 
man  in  a  similar  position  come  off  victorious ;  but  Courtney, 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle,  was  hopelessly  beaten.  There 
are  several  ways  of  getting  to  the  other  side  of  a  stone  wall 
which  bars  one's  progress.     Evidently  the  least  effective  way  is 
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to  beat  one's  head  against  it.  Courtney,  at  the  outset,  lost  his 
temper,  and  for  fully  thirty  minutes  battled  ag^ust  the  deter- 
mination of  the  House  not  to  hear  him.  Had  he  been  en- 
dowed with  a  spark  of  humour,  he  would  have  made  an  open- 
ing in  the  wall  through  which  he  might  have  crept,  and  thence- 
forward might  have  proceeded  on  his  way  with  flying  colours. 

But  when  members  see  before  them  a  gentleman  who,  some 
of  them  feel,  may  at  one  time  or  other  have  castigated  them  or 
their  party  in  the  leading  columns  of  the  Times,  and  who  to 
this  speciality  adds  the  reputation  of  thinking  a  good  deal  of 
himself  and  of  his  opinions — when  they  have  at  their  vaeicy 
such  an  one,  and  behold  bim,  pale  with  passion,  hurriedly  mop- 
ping his  face  with  a  pocket-handkerchief  which  he  has  violently 
rolled  into  a  ball ;  when  they  see  him  gulping  down  glasses  of 
water;  and,  above  all,  when  they  behold  him  raise  his  clenched 
fist  to  high  heaven,  and  shake  it,  the  while  his  lips  move  in  wfaat 
amid  the  roar  is  dumb  show — on  such  occasion  the  temptation  is 
too  much  for  them,  and  they  give  themselves  up  to  the  cruel 
enjoyment  of  the  scene  with  the  same  abandon  as  their  fore- 
fathers devoted  themselves  to  the  charms  of  cock-lighting,  or  the 
delight  of  badgering  the  beaver. 

"  Mon  Biev, !  "  aaid  Midhat  Pacha,  as  his  bright  face  and 
thickset  but  active  figure  disappeared  down  the  steps  of  the 
gallery,  "  and  this  is  the  Parliament  of  the  English  people— the 
nation  and  the  assembly  which  have  been  shocked  by  the  little 
divertugemenf.  of  our  people  in  Bulgaria  I  Talk  about  shooting, 
ear-slitting,  or  even  impalement  I  I  would  rather  suffer  any  one  of 
these  inconveniences  than  have  such  a  bad  half-hour  as  ce  pauvre 
Coiirtne.  For  persistent,  relentless,  merciless  baiting  of  a  human 
being  I  shall,  if  you  please,  take  your  House  of  Commons  I " 

June  r.  — "The  Sir  W.  Edmonstone,  better  known  as  "The 
Admiral,"  is  improving  every  day,  and  is 
rapidly  becoming  as  indispensable  a  part  of  the  machinery  of 
Parliamentary  procedure  as  the  Secreiary  to  the  Treasury,  or 
the  Speaker  himself.  It  must  be  admitted  that  his  "  Hear ! 
bear's ! "  are  monotonous.  It  is  enough  for  him  that  a 
Minister  is  speaking,  or  that  a  faithful  supporter  of  the 
Government  is  addressing  the  chair.  In  such  case  the  emphatic 
"  Hear !  hear  t "  is  as  much  a  matter  of  course  with  the  Admiral 
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as  the  indrftwing  of  his  breath.  It  is  in  other  diteotioiu  that  his 
^nins  manifests  itself,  and  he  demonstntes  the  faot  that  a  man 
may  be  sarpasBingly  eloquent  without  uttering  an  articulate 
word.  For  Famell,  Biggar,  or  Edward  Jenkins  there  is  do 
member  of  her  Majesty's  Government  who  is  so  effective  in 
reply  as  the  Admiral  unattached.  A  tarn  of  his  body,  a 
particular  wave  of  his  fut,  are  more  expressive  than  a  full- 
fled^^  speech. 

Famell  has  come  to  watch  the  Admiral  with  the  care  with 
which  a  mariner  keeps  his  eye  on  the  weather-glass.  When  he 
sees  the  gallant  old  gentleman  thrust  both  bis  hands  into  his 
pockets  and  sit  low  down  on  the  bench,  with  bis  knees  ott 
the  Treasury  bench,  he  knows  he  is  treading  on  dangerous 
grouod.  When  the  Admiral  glances  at  him  with  angry  surprise 
and  straightway  turns  away  his  head,  Famell  undeistands 
that  a  crisis  is  approaching.  When  the  Admiral  tame  bis 
body  half  round,  and  begins  fanning  himself,  Famell  can, 
using  the  word  in  a  Farliamentary  sense,  see  the  white  breakers 
immediately  under  his  how.  When  the  Admiral  coughs — and 
what  a  volume  of  surprise,  disgust,  indignation,  doubt,  scorn, 
reproof,  or  warning  he  can  comprise  in  a  cough  I — Famell  furls 
his  '  sails  and  makes  all  taut.  When  the  Admiral  stops  his 
&niui^,  and,  turning  round,  looks  full  across  the  House  and 
cries  "  Ob  1 "  Famell  takes  an  early  opportunity  of  observing 
that  he  "  will  now  conclude." 

To-night  the  Admiral  was  in  fine  trim,  full  of  infinite 
resources.  He  terrified  Whalley  to  a  degree  pitiable  to  behold, 
and  so  obfuscated  that  gentleman's  usually  clear  intellect  that* 
he  really  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying,  and  so  grievously 
offended  the  Speaker  that  he  came  very  near  to  being  "  named." 

Jane  IS.— DetaM  After  Spending  five  hours  in  a  morning  sitting  at 
onUMKulowB.  fljhich  nothing  was  done,  the  House  met  at  nine 
o'clock  this  evening  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  Abolition  of 
Capital  Funishment.  There  were  not  many  members  present, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  seemed  impregnated  with  the 
associations  connected  with  the  subject-matter  of  Eardley 
Wilmot's  resolution.  At  any  time  between  nine  and  half-past 
eleven  no  one  would  have  been  absolutely  surprised  to  see  the 
chaplain  walk  across  the  floor  of  the  House  reading  the  Burial 
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Service,  the  while  the  clock  in  the  Tower  tolled  dolefally.  Even 
the  Admiral  conghed  in  a  maffled  tone,  and  his  volteTsof  "hemr, 
hear  I  "  were  attuned  to  the  sound  of  musketry  that  rolls  across 
the  mound  where  some  hero  has  been  bnried.  As  for  the  speaking, 
it  was  infinitely  more  moumfuliy  impressire  than  one  imagines 
would  be  the  sensation  of  being  hung.  If  a  culprit,  who  had  a 
full  knowled^  of  the  alternative  impHed,  were  allowed  to  make 
a  choice  between  being  hung  straight  off  or  hearing  four  long 
speeches  in  Bucceesion,  the  speakers  being  Eardley  Wilmot,  Pease, 
Henry  Jackson,  and  the  Attorney- General,  I  firmly  believe  he 
would  stretch  out  his  arms  towsjds  the  gallows,  and  ask  to  be 
t^en  quickly  away, 

□irJohnBoika'.  All  fouF  members  were  surpassingly  dull,  and 
supremely  prosy,  so  much  so  that  it  is  difficnlt  to 
establish  any  distinction.  Nature  has  gifted  the  Attorney- 
Gteneral  with  a  voice  the  tone  of  which  would,  of  itself,  raise  him 
above  mediocrity.  I  think  the  most  exact  similitude  might  be 
conveyed  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  creaking  of  t^e 
cordage  in  a  ship's  rigging  the  while  the  vessel  lies  at  anchor  in 
a  pitchy  sea.  Over  and  above  the  poeseesion  of  this  mtiqne 
vnce,  Holker  has  a  deliberate  way  of  saying  nothing  which  is 
exceedingly  irritating  on  a  sultry  summer  night  when  the  nerves 
are  onstmng. 

Sir  Ekrdieywu-     Eardley  Wilmot,  who  always  speaks  with  tears 
'°°^'  in  lus  voice,  and  has  a  rapid,  glib  intonation,  for 

'which  there  is,  apparently,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  words,  is 
an  amiable  man,  full  of  good  intentions  and  generous  sympa- 
thies ;  but  not  invigorating  as  a  public  speaker.  A  slight  nuance 
of  difference  in  the  heaviness  of  Pease,  as  compared  with 
Eardley  Wilmot,  is  found  in  the  superior  aggressiveneffi  of  the 
latter.  Eardley  Wilmot  throws  into  his  speech  a  certain  depre- 
catory tone,  which  says  pretty  plainly — 

"I  know  I  am  not  a  favourite  speaker,  and  that  you  think  I 
am  prosy,  I  do  not  think  so  myself.  I  know  that  in  Warwick, 
where  I  presided  for  twenty-two  years  at  the  Cluarter  Sessions, 
my  observations  were  listened  to  with  the  profoundest  deference 
by  the  ushers  and  other  officials,  and  that  sometimes  when  I  have 
made  a  joke  (for  I  can  joke  if  you  only  let  me),  the  court  has 
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been  convulsed  with  laughter.  The  remark  applies  to  Bristol, 
where  I  waa  County  Court  Judge  ;  and  at  Marjlebone,  where  I 
held  the  same  important  office,  a  similar  state  of  things  was 
estahlished.  Still  you  have  a  right  to  your  own  opinion,  and  I 
can  only  say  that  I  shall  be  rery  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will  let  me  finish  my  speech." 

Mr.  Pease.  Fease  shares  Eardley  Wilmot's  self-conviction  that 
what  he  haa  to  say  is  very  well  worth  the  while  of 
the  House  to  hear.  But  he  carries  this  conviction  to  a  point 
which  precludes  admisBion  of  the  possibility  that  the  House  may  be 
right  in  taking  a  contrary  view.  Fease  also  is  a  good  man,  and 
comes  of  a  family  which  is  a  glory  to  Durham  and  an  honour  to 
England.  He  knows  thia  aa  well  as  I  or  any  one  else,  and  upon 
it  he  gronnds  the  assumption  that  the  House  of  Commons  must 
hear  him,  willy  nilly.  For  one  who,  as  Porster  would  say,  is  of 
Qoaker  parentage.  Pease  even  assumes  a  bellicose  air,  when  the 
House  shows  impatience  under  his  dreary  harangues — a  frame  of 
mind  in  which  he  is  strengthened  and  comforted  by  George 
Balfour  and  Alderman  McArthnr,  who  always  make  a  point  of 
rallying  round  Pease  when  he  turns  upon  the  finally  rebellious 
House  and  insist  that  he  has  a  right  to  read  the  coucludiiig  fift) 
p^;e8  of  notes  of  his  speech. 

Sir  Henrr  Jack-     Henry  Jackson,  when  he  happens  to  speak  on 
"^  subjects  to  which  he  has  devoted  special  atten- 

tion, carries  more  weight  than  either  of  his  coadjutors  in  the 
task  of  burying  the  hapless  House  of  Commons  under  heaps 
of  saod-dried  words.  He  is  a  man  who  stands  high  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  does  not  too  often  trouble  the  House ;  hnt  when  he 
does  he  brings  to  the  task  a  voice  which  possesses  a  singular 
quality  of  somnolence,  and  a  maimer  tinged  with  a  shade  of 
subdued,  yet  irresistible  grief. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  House  of  Commons 
was  not  a  cheerful  place  to-night,  for,  in  addition  to  this  acci- 
dental concurrenoe  of  dulness,  each  member  found  it  necessary  to 
take  np  a  considerable  portion  of  time  in  setting  forth  his  a^^- 
ments,  using — if  the  appropriateness  of  the  simile  may  excuse 
its  unpleasantness — the  short  drop  in  the  process  of  Donoladiog 
the  lives  of  members. 
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Mr.  Bright.  Bright,  who  had  been  sitting  patiently  wutdn^ 
for  an  opening,  did  not  find  it  till  after  midnight, 
hy  wbich  time  it  was  generally  thought  he  had  ahandoned  his 
well-known  intention  to  speak.  For  some  eessiona  paet  he  hae 
avoided  speaking  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  and  has,  indeed, 
found  it  very  difficult  to  speak  at  all.  Often  he  has  come 
down  with  the  intention  of  taking  part  in  a  debate,  and 
when  a  favourable  moment  arrived  has,  whilst  he  hesitated, 
allowed  it  to  pass  away.  You  have  seen  boys  standing  on  Uie 
brink  of  the  water,  with  the  palms  of  their  hands  joined,  aod 
head  bent  ready  to  plunge  in — ready  in  everything  save  the 
power  of  determination.  Thus  it  is  with  Bright  in  these  later 
days.  The  great  orator,  the  indomitable  debater,  who  in 
former  times  plunged  into  a  debate  as  a  duck  takes  to  the  wat«r, 
now  stands  shivering  on  the  brink,  mortally  afraid  lest  when 
he  looks  towards  the  chair  he  should  catch  the  Speaker's  eye. 
When  he  is  once  on  bis  feet  this  curious  trepidation  vaniahes, 
or  is  at  least  sternly  subdued.  He  is  then  as  calm,  aelf-poe- 
sessed,  and  apparently  as  strong  as  of  yore.  His  voice  has  lost 
its  finer  tone,  but  is  still  superb.  His  pathos  is  as  moving,  his 
argument  as  convincing,  as  of  old,  and  if  his  denunciation  and 
his  personal  references  seem  occasionally  unduly  peevish,  it  is 
because  he  has  lived  his  life  in  times  when  denunciation  had  a 
daily  new  birth  in  continued  wrong,  and,  the  habit  remaining, 
it  is  fain  to  be  applied  to  petty  things. 

For  example,  his  lofty  scorn  and  almost  unutterable  contempt 
for  Holker  in  his  capacity  as  Attorney-General,  is  one  of  the 
smaller  passions  of  his  Parliamentary  life.  But  there  is  some- 
thing that  grates  on  the  senses  in  the  spectacle  of  a  man  who 
has  been  a  foremost  figure  through  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
English  political  life  occupying  his  time  in  the  hopeless 
endeavour  to  scorch  an  intellectual  salamander  such  as  tite 
present  Attomey-Qenentl. 
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Mr.  Wttddy  on  Home  A&in — Kx.  Shannaa  Crevford't  Oiatoiy^The  ladinn 
Budget — Sir  OeDnce  Campbell— Sir  George  BoUonr — Mr.  David  Daviea — 
Mr.  Wlialley  and  the  Unhappy  Nobleman — Cabinet  Fenaions  —  "The 
Divine  Williams" — Lord  Hartington  Totea  fo^  the  County  Franchiae  Bill — 
The  Straight  Tip  on  the  County  Franchiae  "  Selliag  Btakes"— Sir  Charlf* 
Forster  in  Beojch  of  a  Petition. 

June  14.  ~  Hr.  How  a  man's  cu«er  m&y  be  ruined,  aod  his 
home  a&ira"  prospects  in  B.  Certain  direction  blighted,  by  an 
accidental  succeee  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the 
oaae  of  Waddy.  Two  or  three  sessiona  ago  he  happened  to  do 
something  that  very  mach  wanted  doing,  and  which  nobody 
else  bad  shown  a  disposition  to  accomplish.  It  was  at  a  time 
when  the  Hon.  Windbag  who  nominally  represents  Stoke  was 
ae  yet  tinpricked.  The  Honse  of  Commons,  in  the  aggr^ate 
Boomful  of  the  man  and  individually  disinclined  to  touch  him, 
had  permitted  the  Windbag  to  swell  and  swell  till  it  threatened 
to  exceed  in  bulk  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The 
humblest  pin,  the  cheapest  needle,  would  have  8uSic«d  to  make 
the  whole  thing  collapse.  Bnt  there  was  wanting  the  hand  that 
should  give  the  necessary  direction  and  propulsion.  This  hand 
Waddy  supplied,  and  in  a  speech  of  native  coarseness  and 
physical  vigour  which  would  not  have  disgraced  the  Doct4>r 
himself  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  Tichbome  trial,  he  not  only 
pricked  the  Windbag,  but  kicked  the  empty  and  flaccid  case  up 
and  down  the  floor  of  the  House,  to  iU  great  discomfiture  and 
the  supreme  satisfaction  of  onlookers. 

Waddy  deserved  and  obtained  great  applause  for  this  service, 
and  was  temporarily  lifted  up  from  the  position  of  member  from 
whose  addresses,  as  savouring  of  an  unwholesome  mixture  of  the 
conventicle  and  the  Old  Bailey,  the  House  had  hitherto  decidedly 
shrank.  The  pity  of  it  has  ever  since  been  that  Waddy  was  not 
able  to  perceive  that  this  was  a  tuccet  d'oecation.  At  brief 
intervals  since  that  period  he  has  been  setting  himself  deliber- 
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ately  to  prick  bladders.  Like  Hudibns,  whom  in  eotne  other 
respects  he  resembles,  he  is  at  all  times  prepared  to 

"  Blwndon  dweUmg. 
And  out  to  ride  H-colonelling." 

His  special  pride  is  that  he  is  "a  plain  common-sense  man." 
No  sentiment  for  him,  if  you  please ;  not  that  he  does  not 
understand  sentiment  and  poetry,  and  all  that  sort  o£  tbin^, 
for  he  understands  everything.  But  he  has  acquired  his 
knowledge,  as  chemists  ascertain  the  qualities  of  noxious  and 
poisonous  drugs,  with  the  intent  that  he  might  the  better 
purvey  antidotes. 

He  brings  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  manner  of  address 
which  may  be  suocesaful  with  a  common  jury,  but  which  grates 
upon  the  feelings  and  taste  of  the  House,  and  irritates  it  beyond 
expression.  It  is  his  special  vocation,  when  a  debate  on  a  given 
subject  is  in  progress,  to  present  himself  and  give  "  a  common- 
sense  view"  of  the  case  under  discussion.  As  be  has  a  kmd 
voice,  an  emphatic  manner,  and  a  professional  art  (much  culti- 
vated in  cases  of  breach  of  promise  or  of  assault  and  battery) 
of  accentuating  facta  until  they  are  barely  recognised  by  the 
bewildered  person  chiefly  concerned,  Waddy  has  no  difficulty  in 
getting  up  a  storm.  When,  as  happened  some  nights  ago,  he 
tries  to  swim  in  the  troubled  waters  of  foreign  policy,  and 
brings  common-jury  oratoiy  to  bear  upon  the  Eastern  Question, 
the  effect  is  simply  ludicrous  failure,  unrelieved  even  by  the 
pleasure  of  goading  some  one  into  angry  reply. 

To.night  he  took  the  "  plain  person  "  and  "  common-sense  " 
view  of  the  status  of  political  prisoners,  baring  his  small  and 
fussy  soul  to  the  indignant  gaze  of  men  who  are  Christians 
rather  than  Methodists,  and  whose  Liberalism  is  untrammelled 
by  the  daily  habitude  of  subjecting  their  convictions  to  the  yoke 
of  a  brief.  The  eloquent  scorn  poured  out  upon  Waddy  by 
Joseph  Cowen — a  man  not  easily  moved  to  saying  bitter  things  ■ 
— and  the  more  official  disclaimer  put  forth  from  the  front 
Opposition  bench  by  Hibbert,  wilt  not.  have  been  lost,  if  they 
convince  the  member  for  Barnstaple  that  there  are  influences  at 
work  in  political  questions  beyond  the  narrow  prejudice  which 
plumes  itself  with  the  title  of  "  common-sense,"  and  the  offensive 
egotism  that  would  pass  for  "  plain  speaking." 
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Jane    n.  —  Hr.    I  wish  it  were  convenieDt  for  SWmaQ  Crawford 

here,  and  wlien  he  comes  he  generally  refrsios 
from  obtruding  himself  apon  notice.  He  has,  however,  bis  field- 
d&y  once  a  year — if  he  can  get  it — when  he  bringe  forward  a 
Bill,  generally  but  vaguely  understood  to  be  an  amendment  on 
Oladstone's  Irish  Land  Act  A  pleasant,  quiet-looking  gentle- 
man, on  the  shady  side  of  sixty,  Sharman  Crawford  endears 
himself  to  the  student  of  Parliamentary  manner  by  his  interest- 
ing but  hopelessly  unaTsiling  stru^les  to  explain  ^e  details  of 
his  Bill.  It  woold  be  onjnst  to  say  that  he  does  not  understand 
the  Bill  himself.  His  failure  lies  in  his  inability  to  make  other 
people  comprehend  it. 

He  got  tbe  butt-end  of  this  afternoon  all  to  himself,  and 
amid  the  breathlese  excitement  of  a  very  small  House  he  strug- 
gled with  his  self-imposed  task.  A  peculiarity  about  Crawford 
is,  that  the  consciousness  that  certain  words  which  may  present 
themaelres  to  him  do  not  convey  the  desired  expression  is  no 
obstacle  to  their  use.  He  b^ns  a  sentence,  the  end  and  object 
of  which  are  perfectly  clear  to  him  at  the  outset.  But  as  he 
proceeds  the  difficulties  thicken,  his  meaning  becomes  an  i^nU 
faiufU,  and  be  Btumbles  along,  gallantly  persisting  in  keeping 
up  a  show  of  locomotion,  although  tbe  fact  that  he  is  no  nearer 
the  desired  end  is  painfully  apparent,  not  less  to  him  than  to 
his  audience. 

I  took  down  jnst  now  a  verbatim  note  of  one  or  two  of 
Crawford's  sentences,  which,  apart  from  the  special  interest  of 
the  case,  have  their  value  as  indicating  the  kind  of  literature  the 
official  reporter  might  produce. 

"  It  is  80  strong  upon  that  in  favour  of  the  principle  that  I 
advocate,"  said  Crawford,  "  that  I  could  not  help  bringing  it 
before  the  House,  thoagh  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  hostility 
which  may  not  be  bo." 

This  passage  referred  to  a  synopsis  of  the  bearings  of  his  Bill 
which  had  appeared  in  tbe  Standard,  which  Sharman  Crawford, 
hopelessly  floundering  in  a  sea  of  words,  gratefully  produced  and 
read  to  the  House,  "  because,"  as  be  said,  "  it  is  so  plain." 

"  Sir,"  he  continued,  taking  a  fresh  start,  "  this  is  a  question, 
this  is,  perhaps,  a  question  in  reference  to  this  Ulster  custom,  and 
those  others  which  is  more  difficult,  and  not  easy  to  be  understood 
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by  persoDs  who  do  not  understand  what  the  custom  means,  or 
would  have  been  in  former  ages." 

"The  difference  between  the  English  tenants  and  Irish  tenants^" 
he  continned,  coming  to  the  point,  "  to  a  very  great  extent  is 
this :  that  nearly  all  the  improvements  are  made  by  the  tenants  ' 
in  Ireland,  the  improvements  which  in  Ireland  by  the  landlord, 
consequently  the  tenants  will  and  must  expect  they  will  have 
some  security  for  the  laying  out  of  the  capital,  which  is  all 
they  have  to  look  to  now  or  then.  And  so  the  landlord,  as 
compared  with  the  tenant  as  against  the  landlord,  the  tenant 
is  not  in  the  same  position  as  the  landlord  with  respect  to 
improvements." 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  this,  and  Cavendish  Bentinck, 
standing  in  his  favourite  attitude  near  the  Speaker's  chair,  evi- 
dently was  much  moved  by  the  argument.  It  only  shows  how 
deeply  rooted  is  the  prejudice  of  a  Saxon  Parliament  against  all 
that  concerns  Ireland,  that  three  minutes  being  left  for  debate 
after  Crawford  had  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and 
Flunket  had  moved  its  rejection,  the  measure  was  talked  out  by 
the  inoffensive-looking  but  really  iniquitous  Goldney. 

It  was  refreshing  to  see  how  shocked  O'Connor  Power  was  at 
this,  how  pale  Famell  grew  with  righteous  wrath,  and  how  ob- 
viously Biggar  came  to  the  conclusion  that  farther  dealings  with 
an  assembly  like  this  was  little  short  of  criminal. 

Nothing  offends  the  sensibility  of  an  Irish  member  so  moch 
as  the  cowardly  act  of  declining  to  meet  a  question  on  a 
plain  iesae,  and  taking  refuge  in  the  dubious  device  of  talking 
it  out. 

Jane  1&  -  The  Hearing  that  the  Indian  Budget  was  the  chief 
Indian  Budget  business  in  the  House  of  Commons  to-night, 
knowing  that  India  is  regarded  as  the  most  precious  jewel  in  the 
British  crown,  and  having  heard  something  of  the  outburst  of  in- 
dignation which  followed  upon  a  foolish  expression,  indicating 
mental  equanimity.in  view  of  a  contingent  perishing  of  India, 
Synd  Yakwob  Khan  Tora  donned  his  pink  silk  bed-quilt  this  a^r- 
noon,  and  hastened  down  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Having 
been  some  weeks  in  London,  and  having  grown  accustomed  to  the 
excitement  which  swells  in  the  popular  and  official  mind  in  view 
of  any  great  event — such,  for  example,  as  that  which  took  place 
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to-day,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  viBited  a  traming  ship  on  the 
Tbamea — the  Ambassador  of  the  great  potentate  of  Kashgaria 
vras  uneasy  at  the  dalliance  of  faia  guide. 

"  We  shall  be  late,"  he  said,  in  the  language  of  his  country ; 
"  we  shall  never  get  in.  There  will  be  crowds  round  the  House. 
"Your  policemen  will  be  drawn  up  in  line  to  secure  an  entrance  for 
the  Members  of  Parliament,  as  I  have  read  was  necessary  when 
the  great  Kenealy  made  a  speech  on  the  question  of  l^chbome. 
Srery  seat  in  the  House  will  be  occupied,  from  floor  to  topmost 
seat  in  the  gallery,  and  when  my  master,  Yakoob  Beg,  asks  me 
to  tell  him  how  the  British  House  of  Commons  dealt  with  the 
afEaira  of  India,  I  shall  have  to  say  that  I  could  not  get  into  the 
House,  and  that  I  know  no  more  than  what  I  shall  read  in  the 
newspapers," 

And  Synd  Yakwob  Khan  Tora  hitched  bis  bedgown  about 
his  colossal  person,  and  strode  mightily  up  and  down  his 
apartment. 

siTOeoTBeCuDp-  When  the  Envoy  entered  the  House  Geoige 
Campbell  was  on  his  feet,  and  had  been  in  that 
poeitioa  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  He  followed  George 
Hamilton,  who  had  gradually  worn  out  bis  voice  in  the  course  of 
a  speech  of  upwards  of  an  hour's  dnratio'n,  and  had  scarcely 
breath  left  wherewith  to  fulminate  his  peroration.  There  were 
at  the  moment  exactly  seven  members  representing  the  numbers 
and  the  majesty  of  the  House.  George  Hamilton,  with  his  hat 
pushed  back  on  his  forehead,  was  pensively  contemplating  the 
white  gaiters  that  cover  his  well'polished  boots,  and  communing 
with  himself  as  to  whether  he  had  better  go  to  dinner  whilst 
Oeorge  Campbell  was  speaking  or  when  Smollett  rose.  Just 
behind  him  sat  the  Admiral,  with  arms  folded  and  head  bent 
down,  curiously  quiet  and  subdued.  He  had  started  heartily 
enough  with  George  Hamilton,  cheering  him  fh>m  Calcutta  to 
Bombay.  Bat  he  had  broken  down  when  the  noble  lord  went 
into  the  question  of  accounts,  and  having  been  fixed  witii  a 
snpercilious  stare  when  he  called  "  hear,  hear  I "  in  the  wrong 
place,  he  had  suddenly,  subsided,  and  sat  silent  and  motionless, 
like  a  clock  run.  down. 

Above  the  gangway  the  Admiral  represented  the  full  tale  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Conservative  Party.     Below  the  gangway 
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on  tlie  same  side  the  prospect  was  just  twice  as  inspiriting,  there 
being  two  members  present,  Smollett  and  Arthur  Balfour.  Half 
an  hour  earlier,  Smollett,  noticing  signs  of  husldnees  in  6«<»ge 
Campbell's  voice,  bad  hastily  gone  out  and  fetched  himself 
a  glass  of  water,  ready  to  refresh  himself  when  his  time  cune  to 
speak.  But  George  plodded  gallantly  along,  and  Smollett, 
nervonsly  sipping  at  the  water,  had  by  this  time  left  himself 
only  about  three  spoonsful,  which  he  judiciously  put  beyond 
reach  oE  his  arm.  The  poBltdon  was  an  awkward  one,  for  be 
could  not  leave  the  House  for  a  fresh  supply  without  running  the 
risk  of  losing  bis  chance  by  George  Campbell's  suddenly  Bub- 
siding,  and,  being  the  sole  tenant  of  the  upper  range  of  benches, 
he  could  not  impress  into  his  service  a  friendly  member. 

Balfour  sat  on  the  lower  bench,  gracefully  reclining  upon 
the  seat  usually  sanctified  by  the  presence  of  his  affectionate 
friend  and  geeticulatory  mentor,  Beresford  Hope.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  House  the  front  row  of  benches  would  have  been 
empty  but  for  the  presence  of  Fawcett,  who  sat  patiently  in 
his  familiar  comer,  with  head  resting  on  his  hand.  On  the 
bench  behind  there  was  no  one.  But,  following  up  the  line 
above  the  gangway,  the  eye  of  the  Envoy  of  Kashgar  rested 
with  a  gleam  of  recognition  upon  the  figure  of  (Jeorge  Balfour, 
who,  with  arms  folded  and  knees  uplifted,  to  the  end  th&t 
they  might  rest  upon  the  back  of  the  front  Opposition 
bench,  sat  just  below  George  Campbell,  so  that  not  a  word 
of  his  concise  speech,  not  a  note  of  his  melodioos  voice,  should 
escape  him. 

sir  OeoTKB  Bai-     George   Campbell  is  to   George  Balfour  what 
'"'"■  Hector  was   to  the  Trojans,   or  Achilles  to  the 

Greeks.  The  storm  of  Parliamentary  contumely  and  scorn  has 
passed  over  George  Balfour,  and,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  has 
laid  him  low.  Long  he  stood  and  braved  the  tempest,  with 
growing  furrows  on  his  brow,  fresh  depths  of  pleading  in  his 
eyes,  and  new  not«s  of  plaintiveness  in  bis  voice.  But  in  the  end 
it  was  too  much  for  him.  It  broke  his  spirit  and  soured  his  life, 
and  though,  even  yet,  he  has  not  given  up  his  passion  for  making 
speeches,  he  is  content  humbly  to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye  in  mid- 
dinner  hour,  and  is  glad  if  he  may  rattle  out  a  few  tboosuid 
words,  even  though  Uiere  be  none  to  hear.     George  Campbell, 
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however,  though  temporarily  floored  by  the  great  etorm  that 
buTBt  kith  when  he  nuuie  hia  ill-judged  reference  to  a  fallen  man, 
still  stands  erect  and  defies  the  tempest.  George  Salfour  wtuld 
if  he  could.  But  things  being  as  they  are,  he  is  content  to 
shelter  himself  under  the  spare  figure  of  his  harder  brother  in 
affliction,  and  to  bleat  commendatory  "hear,  hears  I "  when  Sir 
George  of  Edenwood  remorselessly  talks  for  an  hour  at  a  time  to 
an  empty,  or,  if  full,  a  restive  House. 

On  the  same  bench  as  George  Campbell  is  Laiog,  who,  it  is 
too  evident,  has  also  a  speech  ready.  Behind  these  there  ie 
nothing  but  empty  seats  and  the  bare  walls. 

Mr.DftTiiiDBTiea.  Below  the  gangway,  two  seats  behind  Fawcett, 
sits  in  el^ant  attitude,  and  what  Gladstone 
would  call  West-end  attire,  David  Daviea,  the  member  for 
Cardigan.  What  attraction  the  debate  has  for  him  it  would 
be  hard  to  determine.  India  is  not  a  place  the  chief  spe- 
ciality of  which  is  its  possession  of  working  men,  and  it  is 
working  men  that  form  the  strong  points  m  Davies'  Parlia- 
mentary oratory. 

"  I  have  been  a  working  man  myself,  Mr.  Speaker,"  he 
hae  often  told  us,  with  his  fine  South  Wales  accent,  "  and  now 
I  employ  a  good  many  men,  and  pay  more  in  wages  in  a  week 
than  some  of  yon  would  think." 

Davies'  early  Parliamentary  life  was  much  chequered  by 
conflicts  with  the  attendants  in  the  lobby.  There  are  a  good 
many  of  them  there,  and  it  took  him  some  weeks  to  convince 
them  individually  that  he  was  not  the  carpenter  come  to  esse 
a  door  or  nail  down  the  matting.  Davies  was  never  offended 
at  this  mistake,  only  feeling  the  inconvenience  of  having 
to  eEplain  it  to  so  many.  All  that  has  passed  now,  and  he 
is  known,  both  in  and  out  of  the  House,  as  one  of  its  most 
modefft  and  most  genuine  members,  who  never  speaks  on  a 
subject  with  which  he  is  not  thoronghly  acquainted,  and  who 
never  sits  down  without  having  first  imparted  to  the  House 
some  shrewd  observation  or  some  hnmorous  notion.  One  night 
very  recently,  when  the  House  had  been  wasting  its  time  for  bonis 
over  a  discussion  on  the  Prisons  Bill,  occupying  itself  with  senti- 
mentally inquiring  as  to  what  measure  of  tenderness  was  a 
prisoner's  due,  Davies  brought  it  back  to  a  comprehension  of  the 
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true  state  of  afbirs  by  reminding  it  that  "  nobody  need  go  to 
prison  nnlesB  he  liked,  and  that  nobody  wanted  to  have  people  in 
prison ;  but  if  some  people  would  go  there,  they  must  not  be  too 
nice  about  the  treatment  they  receive." 

Thia  is  what  the  Envoy  from  far-off  Kashgaria  aaw  to-night 
.  when  a  question  of  vital  interest  te  India  was  under  discoBSion,  a 
discussion  presently  threatened  with  a  sudden  conclusion  by  the 
House  being  counted  out.  But  ere  this  happened  the  Envoy  had 
left,  his  mind  flooded  with  a  new  light  on  the  subject  of  British 
interest  in  India. 

Jons  1&  -  Hr.     A  mirions  table  might  be  formed  of  the  vsrying 

^J""}"^^     phases  by  which  Whalley  has,  during  bis  Paj-lia^ 

KaUanaiL  mentary  career,  referred  to  "  the  unhappy  noble- 

man."    Early  in  the  course  of  his  championship 

he   was  accustomed  to  call   him   "Sir  Roger."     The    House 

wontd  not  stand  that,  and  in   order  to  be  allowed   to  speak 

at  all,  Whalley  was  fdn  to  change  it,  and  to  call  him  "  the 

prisoner  at   Dartmoor."     There   was   also  an  epoch   when    be 

loftily  alluded  to  him  as  "  the  convict  known  as  Arthur  Orton.*' 

At   present    his   habitude   is   to   refer,  to  him  as   "a  certain 

prisoner."     In  the  same  way  Whalley  avoids  direct  reference 

to  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  is  content  to  indicate  ae  a  "foreign 

influence." 

Jona  i9.-CBbiiiet    Gladstone  has  t^en  steps  publicly  to  contradict 
^'°*'™''  the  report  that  he  is  in  receipt  of  a  pension  of 

i£2,000  a  year.  This  refers,  of  course,  to  the  Cabinet  pensions. 
There  are  only  four  of  them,  and  they  are  now  held  by  Beacons- 
field,  Walpole,  Sir  George  Grey,  and  Milner  Gibson.  The 
qualification  for  the  pension  is  a  declaration  that  the  recipient  is 
otherwise  unable  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  position  as  ui 
ex-Minister  of  the  Crown ;  and  the  award  rests  with  the  Ministry 
in  power  when  one  of  the  pensions  becomes  vacant.  It  bo 
happens  just  now  that  two  are  held  by  Liberals  and  two  by  Con- 
servatives. Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain,  to 
avoid  misconception,  that  Beaconsfield  does  not  draw  his  pension, 
it  becoming  merged  in  the  salary  when  the  pensioner  takes  office. 
So  that  really  only  three  now  draw  the  pensions — two  Liberals 
and  one  Conservative. 
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June  m— "The  Like  each  of  his  ax  brothers  and  his  uncle,  the 
m^ne  wii-  member  for  Malton^  the  Liberal  candidate  for 
Hunte,  is  a  William  as  well  as  a  Fitzwilliam. 
Another  cherished  family  appellation  is  that  oE  Mary,  the  five 
sisterG  of  the  former  representative  of  Wicklow  possessing  it  as  a 
second  name.  "And  how  are  the  Divine  Williame ? "  the  late 
Disneli  nsed  to  ask  Earl  Fitzwilliam  when  he  met  him.  Since  he 
has  himself  become  a  peer  Lord  Beaconsfield  feels  that  nobility  is 
Dot  to  be  made  the  subject  of  low  jesting.  But  he  must  have  his 
joke,  and  it  now  takes  the  milder  form  of  the  assertion  that  the 
noble  family  of  Fitzwilliams  is  so  enthusiaetically  Protestant 
that  they  would  perpetoate  at  the  baptismal  font  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary. 

June  n.  ~  Lori  There  were  very  few  qaestions  on  the  paper,  and 
TOtm"(or'uiB  "  early  as  half -past  fom-  Trevelyan  found  an 
CvoDtr  Tna-  opportunity  of  moving  his  resolutions.  The 
first  declared  that  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  a 
uniform  Parliamentary  franchise  for  borough  and  county 
conatitttcncies.  The  second  affirmed  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  redistribute  political  power  and  to  obtain  a  more  complete 
representation  of  the  opinion  of  the  electoral  body.  Referring 
to  the  familiar  character  of  the  resolution,  which  has  assumed 
the  position  of  an  annual  motion,  Trevelyan  declared  that  so 
long  as  grievances  which  more  or  less  afFect  three-fifths  of  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  remain  undeuied  and  un- 
redressed, there  would  be  always  found  men  who  were  not 
to  be  deterred  from  reintroducing  the  subject  by  fear  of  being 
considered  tiresome. 

Dilke  addressed  himself  chiefly  to  the  second  resolution, 
which  he  supported  by  the  citation  of  a  lai^  number  of  in- 
teresting statistics  showing  how  greatly  needed  is  the  proposed 
reform.  Smollett,  in  opposing  the  resolutions,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  delivering  a  short  dissertation  on  what  he  described 
as  sections  of  the  Lihenil  party,  declaring  on  the  whole  a  pre- 
ference for  the  Whigs,  with  whom  he  had,  he  said,  so  much 
similarity  of  feeling  that  he  liked  te  treat  the  Constitution  to 
hom<eopathic  doses  of  reform,  avoiding  drastic  purgatives. 
The  debate  was  continued  by  Stansfeld.  Up  to  this  time  the 
House  had   been  pretty  full,  both  the  front  benches   holding 
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their  full  complement,  a  notable  absentee  being  Qladstone;  bat 
at  the  approach  of  the  dinner  hour  the  House  rapidly  thin&ed, 
and  shortly  before  eight  o'clock,  Gladstone,  standing  in  liie 
gallery,  and  surveying  the  House,  beheld  Goldney  addressing 
fourteen  members. 

Two  hours  later  the  House  filled  ag^,  and  Gi)flchen,  rising 
at  eleven  o'clock,  bad  a  full  aodience.  In  an  animated  epeeeh, 
much  cheered  from  the  Conservative  benches,  he,  "  believing 
that  the  phase  which  the  question  had  reached  made  reticence 
unpatriotic,"  declared  against  tbe  resolution.  After  a  maiden 
speech  from  O'Donnell,  and  a  criticism  of  Goschen's  speech  by 
Mundella,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  agreed  with  Gosdien 
in  the  principle  he  had  laid  down,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  speak  out  on  this  question.  Thus  regarding  his  duty, 
Northcote,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  said,  "We 
are  unable  to  accept  the  principles  laid  down  in  these  resolutions ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  deny  their  reasonableness  or  their  truth." 
This,  he  added,  amid  Ministerial  cheers,  is  not  the  time  to  be 
entering  upon  greiit  Constitutional  changes.  To  accept  the 
resolutions  would  be  to  embark  without  a  chart  upon  a  great,  a 
wide,  and  a  strong  sea. 

Hartington,  rising  at  twenty  minut«8  past  twelve,  was 
received  with  loud  cheers  from  the  Liberal  benches,  tbe 
applause  being  renewed  and  prolonged  when  he  declared  his 
intention  of  departing  from  the  course  he  had  hitherto  taken 
and  of  voting  for  the  resolutions.  At  one  o'clock  the  House 
divided  on  the  first  resolution,  which  was  rejected  by  276  to 
220.  Tbe  Opposition  in  a  body  voted  in  the  afBrmative.  Lowe 
and  Goscben  voted  with  the  minority.  The  second  resolution 
was  not  put. 

The  itmiKht  tip    Sii  Wilfrid    Lawson    has    been   dropping   into 
^J^hi^''"s^    poetry  again.     The  following  verses  from  his 
Hog  stakea."        pen  are  making  the  round  of  the   House   to- 
night : — 

"  Let  them  in,"  cried  George  Trerelysn, 
"  There  are  jnst  about  a  million ; " 
"  Never !  never !  keep  them  out," 
Anawered  SmoUett  with  «  ihout ; 
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Hngeaaen,  the  Hyllogistic, 
Hade  B  qieech  qaite  Comaumistic ; 
Like  a  atonn  npon  tlie  ocean 
Bag«d  the  fnrioiu  f  oBming  Goadieti ; 

Noithcote,  pnzsled  what  to  do, 
Held  the  taloQce  pretty  tne ; 
Eutington,  airiTed  from  dinner, 
Madft  a  I)et "  he'd  name  the  winoer." 

Lond  we  cheered  his  bold  dedmen, 
And  we  took  a  great  divtaion. 
And,  althoDgh  we  loat  that  heat. 
Were  not  veiy  badly  beat. 

We  have  made  a  good  beginning, 
And  we're  Bore  to  end  by  winning; 
For  Lord  Beaconafleld  has  got 
In  hii  Btalle  a  cuiooa  lot. 

Some,  no  doubt,  are  steeds  of  mark ; 
Some  aie  "  icraws,"  bnt  some  are  "  daik." 
Btill,  I  know  a  thing  or  two, 
'Which  I  prophesy  '11  ooms  tme. 

Hark  my  woidB,  and  note  the  dodge, 
Dmf  wuant  ie  win  with  "  Hodgt." 
When  all's  ripe,  beyond  a  doabt, 
"  The  Stable  "  mean  to  bring  him  ont. 

And  send  him  Bpimung  o'er  the  coone 
Beating  STsry  ether  hone. 
Carrying  the  Tory  "  tin," 
"Me«nt"  foxmiKhief,  booked  to  win. 

Beating  every  Liberal  hobby 
That  e'er  cantered  throngh  the  Lobby, 
Backed  by  Nortbcote,  Hardy,  Hont, 
Tories  of  the  very  Iiont ; 

Backed  by  Mannen,  Beach,  and  Cross, 
Firm  believers  in  the  "  hou  " ; 
Baoksdby  Holker  >nd  by  QifEard 
(Surely  thijf  have  never  differed) 
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And— 1117  new*  ii  quite  snthentio — 
Backed  by  Adderle;  and  Bentinck ! 
Backed  bf  "  educated  "  Teriee — 
ThoK  in  wbom  the  Premier  gloriaa. 

At  lea«t  I  meui,  by  every  one 
Wbo  can  "  get  his  money  on." 
Out'b  Oie  duty  to  defeat  them. 
Out's  tlia  mismoii  high  to  beat  them ; 

Prompt  and  bold  must  be  our  aotjon 
To  outwit  the  dangerous  faction ; 
We  mnrt  Bend  to  "Hodge's  "stable 
Some  one  strong,  and  bold,  jud  aUe. 

Borne  one  in  the  <»um  who's  hearty. 
To  steal  hira  lor  the  libval  Party. 
Noble  sportsmen,  now's  the  minute. 


.    Hake  your  bete,  yoni  mciiieylod{|«, 
Iaj  yotit  B  to  I  on  Hodge. 

Juin-SlrChaB.  With  the  thermometer  at  80  degrees  in  the 
ST^ur*^  shade,  with  the  browning  earth  gasping  for 
rain,  and  with  the  pavements  glowing  in  the  sun. 
Sir  Charles  Forster  is  something  to  be  thankful  for.  At  this 
aeaeon  of  the  year  Christopher  Sykes  is  not  to  be  deepiaed,  as, 
arrayed  in  dove-ooloured  clothing,  he  passes  along  the  corridors, 
or  stands  at  the  Bar  and  snrveys  the  House.  Regarded  from  a 
distance,  when  the  sun  is  shining  upon  him,  Sylces  conveys 
the  general  impression  that  he  is  a  flag  of  truce.  Monk,  in  bis 
celebrated  dusty  suit — which,  through  several  sessions,  ihe 
House  has  been  accustomed  to  behold  about  Midsummer — spoils 
the  generally  pleasing  effect  by  his  similitude  to  a  miller  who 
has  satisfactorily  disposed  of  a  consignment  of  grain.  Moreover, 
one  gets  tired  of  seeing  the  same  suit  session  after  session. 
Such  is  the  passion  for  variety  iniplanted  in  the  human  breast 
that  there  came  a  time  (it  was  at  the  otose  of  a  decade)  when 
even  Lowe's  Inverness  wrapper  became  a  wearinesd  to  the  eye 
and  a  dolour  to  the  soul. 
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Charles  Forster  has  the  advantage  over  others,  inaamuch  as 
it  is  not  owing  to  the  tailor's  art  or  taste  that  he  bears  alon^ 
\«ritli  him  the  gift  of  mitigating  the  climatic  oppression.  To 
see  him  moving  about  the  House,  in  the  lobby,  or  down  the 
corridors,  with  hat  in  hand,  a  flush  on  his  brow,  and  a  gentle 
but  r^^lar  cadence  of  puffing  going  on,  is  much  better  than 
iced  claret  or  a  squeezed  lemon.  The  calamities  of  our  friends 
alw^ays  have  a  soothing  effect  on  our  minds,  and  to  behold 
Forster  so  uncompromisingly  hot  suggests  that,  after  all,  the 
heat  is  for  us  not  really  so  unbearable  as  we  thought  it  was 
before  we  met  him. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  good  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Petitions  that  it  is  not  alone  in  the  summer  months  he  is 
accustomed  to  perambulate  the  precincts  of  the  House  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand.  On  a  bleak  day  of  February  I  have  met  him 
mooning  across  the  octagon  hall,  always  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  and  that  curious  expression  on  his  face  which  su^iests 
that  he  has  lost  half  a  sovereign,  and  is  retracing  his  steps  in 
search  of  it. 

What  he  passes  his  life  in  looking  for  nobody  knows,  though 
the  generally  accepted  belief  is,  that  many  years  ago  he  lost  a 
petition,  and  feeling  deeply  how  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  British  Empire  is  the  due  assortment  and  record  of  petitions 
received  in  the  House  of  Commonsj  he  has  ever  since  been  look- 
ing out  for  the  missing  document.  Lowe,  who  is  of  an  irritable 
turn  of  mind,  and  gets  unreasonably  annoyed  when  Sir  Charles 
goes  pottering  about  the  front  Opposition  bench,  says  he  is  none 
other  than  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  that  he  is  compelled  to 
roam  restlessly  up  and  down,  treading  on  people's  toes,  upsetting 
cherished  glasses  of  water,  and  driving  half-mad  members  who 
want  to  get  a  little  quiet  sleep  after  dinner.  Whatever  be  the 
explanation,  the  fact  remains  that  the  amiable  baronet,  whom 
everybody  likes,  spends  a  good  many  hours  of  the  Parliamentary 
session  in  perambulation. 

On  Tuesday  night,  when  the  discussion  of  the  Faterson  case 
was  on.  Sir  Charles  had  a  very  bad  attack,  and  nearly  drew  upon 
himself  the  rebuke  of  the  Speaker.  He  came  in  about  ten 
o'clock,  his  dress  indicating  that  he  had  been  out  to  dinner. 
Standing  at  the  Bar  for  some  minutes,  he  looked  vaguely  round 
in  search  of  the  petition.  Not  finding  it  floating  in  the  air,  he 
a 
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strolled  down  the  House  ami  eeated  himself  on  the  steps  o{  the 
gangway  by  the  Treasury  bench,  at  the  end  of  which  Sir 
James  Elphinstone  was  slumbering.  Probably  "  from  informa- 
tion received,"  Sir  Charles  suspected  that  the  petition  had 
been  deposited  under  the  Treasury  bench,  behind  the  screen  of 
legs  provided  by  her  Majesty's  Ministers.  A  long  and  careful 
scrutiny  convinced  him  of  his  error,  and,  rising,  he  dejectedly 
crossed  the  House  and  sat  next  to  Bobert  Anstnither,  evidently 
attracted  by  a  bundle  of  papers  projecting  from  that  gentle- 
man's coat-tail  pocket,  and,  to  a  miod  not  engrossed  by  a  single 
object,  fearfully  suggestive  of  a  collection  of  prepared  jokes 
presently  to  be  tired  off  at  a  suffering  House, 

Having  convinced  himself  tha,t  even  this  was  not  the  missing 
document,  he  nest,  with  face  full  of  anxious  thought,  moved 
down  to  the  table,  and  began  diligently  searching  among  the  ' 
papers  laid  thereon.  He  stood  there  for  fully  three  minntes, 
and  was  so  engrossed  in  the  search  that,  though  few  men  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  etiquette  of  the  House,  he  braved 
the  rule  which  makes  it  a  misdemeanour  for  two  Members  to 
be  on  their  feet  at  the  same  time.  Again  disappointed,  he 
disappeared  behind  the  Speaker's  chair,  and,  when  everybody 
thought  he  had  gone,  suddenly  he  was  found  standing  at  the 
Bar  precisely  in  the  same  attitude  he  had  presented  himself 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier,  and  still  looking  vaguely  iroand 
for  the  jtetitioD. 

He  had  simply  been  for  a  walk  round  the  corridor  with  the 
unknown  something  on  his  mind  and  nothing  whatever  on 
his  head;  and  only  a  fresh  wrinkle  on  his  brow,  a  sadder  ex- 
pression on  his  face,  indicated  how  deeply  he  felt  the  renewed 
disappointment. 
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SiiWiUitun  Bonxnirt  ander  a  Clond— Not  going  Home  till  Monuagr — Titt-i-Uu 
with  Dr.  Tait—The  new  Block  Rod— One  of  the  Things  One  would  mther 
not  hsve  s&id — A  Scandal  in  the  Statiooer;  Office — Lord  Beoeonafletd  on 
Mb  Defence. 

JnirS-Sir  wu-  Htyrconrt  politically  is  in  a  state  of  torpor.  Time 
I!Xr'^d!'  '^^  "^«"  ^^  fi"^  »  considerable  figure,  not  only 
in  his  own  estimation  (that  is  a  condition  o£ 
affairs  which  probably  remains  undisturbed),  but  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commous.  It  was  the  period  when  he  sat 
below  the  gangway,  and  used,  with  rare  impartiality,  to  twit 
Disraeli  or  thwart  GIadBt«ne,  As  a  lawyer  deeply  veraed  in 
CoDstitutions,  and  specially  qualified  to  direct  Senates,  he 
occasionally  felt  it  his  duty  to  deliver  orations  on  important 
topics,  in  the  course  of  which  he  put  everybody  rig'ht  and  settled 
everything  generally.  These  efforts  were,  however,  his  failures. 
He  was  best  at  skirmishing  attacks,  and,  standing  ou  that 
prosperous  borderland  between  two  contending  factions — a 
position  which  doubles  a  man's  power  by  givmg  him  an 
opportunity  of  striking  out  indifferently  right  or  left — ^the  late 
Mr.  Vernon  Hareourt  distinguished  himself,  and  was  always  a 
welcome  interloper  in  more  serious  debate.  He  had  sat  long 
at  the  feet  of  the  Gamaliel  who  is  now  sunk  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  had  learned  a  great  many  of  hie  tricks 
oE  manner  and  of  speech.  The  best  proof  of  his  success  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  he  was,  in  the  course  of  time,  invited  by  Glad- 
stone to  step  across  the  gangway  and  take  his  seat  on  the 
Treasury  bench. 

The  bait  was  a  tempting  one,  and  Mr.  Vernon  Hareourt  was 
not  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  swallowing  it.  But  it  has 
proved  as  fatal  to  him  as  the  bit  of  scarlet  cloth  sometimes 
proves  to  the  insatiable  cod.  Sir  William  Hareourt,  become 
Solicitor-General,  has  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  influence  in  the 
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House  of  Commons  that  Mi-.  Yemon  Harcourt,  plain  member  for 
Oxford,  was  accostomed  to  wield.  The  Treasury  bench  is  the 
tfrave  of  many  Parliamentary  reputations.  Men  who,  speaidn^ 
from  below  the  gangway,  are  accustomed  to  feel  themselves  some- 
bodies, soon  learn  the  fact  that  they  are  mere  nothingness  wheo 
Rnlaried  and  docketed  as  anits  among  her  Majesty's  Ministeis. 
There  is  a  double  influence  at  work  in  this  direction.  There  is 
something  in  the  air  they  breathe,  and  there  is  something  in  the 
atmosphere  through  which  they  are  regarded  by  the  House.  C. 
S.  Head  felt  this,  and  took  early  steps  towards  delivering  him- 
self from  his  g'ilded  bondage.  None  have  suffered  more  in  this 
direction  than  the  successor  of  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt.  Whether 
the  change  be  permanent  remains  to  he  seen.  But,  in  the 
meanwhile,  there  is  something  melancholy,  to  those  who 
remember  former  triumphs,  to  find  Harcourt  dolefully  uttering 
ponderous  witticisms  in  a  half-empty  and  wholly  unappreciative 
House. 

Julys —S'otBoinK  "  Demme ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Charles  Wetherell, 
homo  tiu  morn-  ^jjg^  leaving  the  House  of  Commons  at  five 
o'clock  one  morning  during  the  debates  on  the 
Reform  Bill,  now  nearly  half  a  century  a^,  "  if  I  had  known 
it  was  raining,  I  would  have  given  them  another  division  or 
two." 

No  such  regret  tempered  the  perfection  of  the  eatisfactioa 
of  O'Connor  Power  as  he  left  the  House  five  minut«s  ago.  The 
sun  was  shining  brightly  through  a  sky  as  yet  unclouded  by 
London  smoke.  The  birds  were  singing  in  the  unaccustomed 
quietude  of  the  garden  in  the  square.  The  dew  glistened 
brightly  on  the  shortly  cropped  grass,  and  the  statues,  which 
put  to  shame  the  minor  beauties  of  Westminster  Abbey,  were 
yet  damp  with  their  morning  bath.  Everything  was  fresh  and 
bright  and  vigorous  after  a  night's  rest,  and  in  prospect  of 
another  day's  work;  everybody,  save  the  thirty  legislators  who 
wearily  tramped  across  the  yard  with  dulled  eyes  and  haggard 
checks,  and  brains  dizzy  with  continuous  perambulation  of  the 
lobbies. 

"  It  was  the  kettle  began  it,"  if,  in  using  a  familiar  quota- 
tion, I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  lack  of  respect  for  her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.     But  there  are  some  circumstances 
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nnder  whicli  a  kettle  can  no  more  help  boiling  over  tlian  gun- 
powder can  refrain  from  explosion  if  a  lighted  match  be  pot  to 
it.  For  many  hours  Gathome  Hardy  had  sat  on  the  Treasuiy 
beDch,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  go  into  Committeo  of 
Supply.  It  was  not  the  first  experience  of  the  sort.  It  waa, 
in  fact,  one  of  a  succession  of  similar  trials  of  the  spirit.  Just 
before  midnight  the  desired  opportunity  had  come,  and  reason- 
able progress  was  being  made,  when  O'Connor  Power  rose  and 
wanted  to  know  why  it  was  that  Ireland  was  not  allowed  to 
have  Volunteers  ?  The  question,  though  interesting  in  itself, 
was  not  pertinent  to  the  business  immediately  under  considera- 
tion, and  Gathome  Hardy  made  no  response.  This  naturally 
excited  the  ire  of  the  Home  Rulers.  They  are  themselves  such 
models  of  courtesy,  such  pinks  of  politeness,  that  any  devia- 
tion from  the  highest  standard  of  courtesy  is  naturally  dis- 
tastefnl.  It  was  resented  accordingly,  and  thereupon  was 
introduced  the  motion  to  report  progress,  with  which  miserable 
IMinisters  having  charge  of  public  business  are  too  familiar. 

For  all  that  followed,  Stanley,  the  Financial  Secretary  of  the 
War  Office,  is  largely  responsible.  Partly  from  a  generous 
desire  to  bring  forward  a  young  colleague,  partly  because  he 
was  himself  tired  out,  and  partly  because  Stanley  was  under- 
stood to  know  something  about  the  subject,  Gathorne  Hardy 
put  up  the  Financial  Secretary  to  reply  to  some  criticisms  on 
thedirection  of  the  militia  force.  Stanley's  intention  was  good, 
but  his  command  of  language  is  not  extensive.  In  fact,  the 
ordinary  relative  position  of  words  and  speakers  is  reversed  in 
the  case  of  this  budding  stateEman.  So  far  from  having  a 
command  of  language,  language  pit«ously  commands  him. 
Shortly  after  be  rises  to  address  the  House,  he  strays  into  a 
thicket  of  words,  and  there  is  irretrievably  lost.  It  is  evident 
he  would  get  out  and  make  a  finish  of  his  journey  if  it  were 
possible.  But  he  no  more  sees  the  end  of  his  sentences  or 
whither  they  are  leading  him,  than  does  his  unhappy  audience — 
perhaps  not  quite  so  clearly.  The  further  he  goes  the  more 
involved  he  gets.  Words  start  up  under  his  feet,  and  he 
stumbles  over  them.  They  shoot  across  his  pathway,  bramble- 
wise,  and  lacerate  his  face.  Thus  bmised  and  bewildered,  he 
scrambles  on  till  at  last  he  accidentally  sees  an  opening  in  the 
thicket,  by  which  he  gratefully  darts  out  and  resumes  his  seat, 
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k'avin^  tlie  House  consideralily  more  in  doubt  as  to  the  matter 
(jn  which  they  want  an  explanation,  than  they  were  when  he  rose 
to  explain  it. 

Thus  it  was  last  night.  Stanley,  like  Sterne's  starling, 
"  could  not  get  out,"  and  beat  about  the  bush  for  nearly  tbree- 
qnartcre  of  an  hour,  during  which  time,  under  a  happier 
dispensation,  the  Hoase  might  have  been  in  Committee. 

At  half-past  one  this  morning  the  House  was  in  full  conflict, 
a  hundred  members  on  the  one  side,  and  five  on  the  other — that 
is,  five  if  you  count  the  Major  only  as  one.  Both  sides  were 
exasperated  to  the  utmost  pitch,  to  which  desirable  end 
O'Donncll  had  contributed  a  speech  of  three-quarters  of  an 
hour's  duration.  With  bountiful  and  eontumaciouBly  enrled 
hair,  impartially  distributed  over  his  forehead,  with  spectacles 
warranted  to  glare  fiercely  on  the  Saxon,  with  much  beating 
together  of  hands,  and  with  a  general  aspect  and  manner 
su^estive  of  a  recent  escape  from  an  asylum,  O'Donnell  talked 
inconsequential  nothingness  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Sturdy  Locte,  who  has  a  curious  habit  (probably  not  uncon- 
nected with  professional  duties)  of  turning  up  at  midnight,  had 
the  good  fortune,  sitting  on  the  front  Opposition  bench  below 
the  gangway,  to  have  a,  considerable  portion  of  this  incoherent 
eloquence  poured  directly  into  his  right  ear.  Perhaps  it  was 
this  excited  his  indignation  to  a  pitch  above  that  of  the 
average  member.  However  it  be,  Locke,  with  something  more 
than  Parliamentary  frankness,  turning. upon  O'Donnell,  said, 
indicating  precisely  whom  he  meant  by  a  nod  of  the  head — 

"  As  for  this  one,  I  never  saw  him  before,  and  I  hope  to 
heaven  I  may  never  see  him  again  t " 

Loud  cheers  greeted  this  sally,  and  O'Donnell  had  the  satis- 
faction  of  feeling  that  within  a  week  he  had  out-Biggared  the 
member  for  Cavan,  and  had  out-Parnelled  Famell. 

It  was  a  curious  scene  at  half-past  two  o'clock  this  morning, 
the  light  of  daybreak  streaming  through  the  windows,  and 
paling  the  abundant  gaslight.  Harcourt,  who  had  entered  the 
House  shortly  before  one  o'clock,  having  apparently  been 
engaged  upon  some  Parliamentary  Committee  where  evening 
dress  was  de  rigueur,  had  the  front  Opposition  bench  all  to 
himself,  and  had,  as  is  his  wont  at  this  festive  hour  of  the 
morning,   several    times  addressed   the  Committee.      On   the 
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Treaanry  bench  the  Chaacellor  of  the  Ecchequer  Bat,  supported 
by  Hardy,  Croea,  the  indefatigable  W.  H.  Smith,  the  eloquent 
Zjord  Barrington,  and  the  lively  John  Manners.  The  benches 
■were  thinly  sprinkled  with  a  hundred  membert,  Parnell, 
O'Connor- Power,  and  O'Donnell  sittinf^  together  on  the  second 
bench  below  the  gangway,  whilst  the  Major  spread  himself  out 
on  the  front  bench,  for  the  better  convenience  of  walking  out 
during  the  many  divisions.  The  Strangers  were  gone,  save  two 
determined  men.  In  the  Speaker's  Gallery  sat  Shiel,  wide 
awake,  and  Callan,  fast  asleep. 

Locke's  speech  bad  imparted  some  liveliness  to  the  proceed- 
ings ;  but  the  level  was  decidedly  dull.  Now  and  then  a  Hame 
burst  forth  in  some  part  of  the  House,  and  after  furiously 
fuzing,  went  out.  For  one  of  these  explosions  Blake  was 
responsible.  He  had  brought  down  an  extract  from  a  speech 
made  by  Famell  at  a  public  meeting  some  weeks  earlier,  at 
which  that  gentleman  had  abused  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
personally  insulted  the  Speaker.  The  member  for  Meath 
wanted  to  wriggle  out  of  this,  but  Blake  was  too  much  for 
him.  He  writhed  and  dashed  himself  againnt  Blake  with 
some  auch  result  as  an  angry  and  untrained  man  might  dash 
himself  against  the  fists  of  an  experienced  boxer.  It  seems 
that  in  making  reference  to  the  Speaker,  Parnelt  had  guarded 
himself  by  the  use  of  the  expression,  "  If  1  were  to  say  that," 
ani  thereupon  saying  it.  The  accuracy  of  Blake's  recollection 
being  called  into  question,  the  report  itself  was  forthcoming, 
and  read  aloud. 

"  Ah,"  said  Parnell,  triumphantly,  "  if,  you  see ;  I  said  if." 
Then  came  a  deep  and  familiar  voice  from  the  other  side  of 
the  House.  The  Admiral  was  observed  to  throw  his  body  about. 
His  hands  went  deep  down  into  his  pocket.  His  knees  were 
thrown  up  on  the  bench  before  him.  Not  a  muscle  of  his  face 
was  seen  to  move,  but  the  exclamation — 

"  Shabby ! " 
which  reverberated  through  the  House,  could  have  come  from 
none  but  him. 

At  half-past  two  one  hundred  and  one  voted  in  the  majority 
against  the  obstructionists.  In  the  next  division  this  was 
reduced  by  the  defection  of  a  member,  and  for  the  two  next 
divisions  the  number  marshalled  against  the  indomitable   five 
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was  one  hundred.  Naturally,  it  was  thought  that  this  majority 
would  further  decrease  as  the  hours  rolled  by,  aud  when,  aome 
time  after  three  o'clock,  the  figures  were  read  out,  "  For  the 
motion,  five ;  against,  one  hundred  and  one,"  a  loud  cheer  broke 
forth.  It  was  Agg-Garduer  who  thus,  at  a  critical  moment,  had 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  State.  Driving  home  from  a  ball,  he 
had  observed,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  light  still  burning  in  the 
clock  tower.  With  that  uncompromising  obedience  to  the  calls 
of  duty  which  ever  distinguiEhes  this  rising  politician,  be  at 
once  ordered  his  unwilling  coachman  to  turn  into  Palace  Yiwd, 
and  finding  how  matters  stood,  he  placed  his  vote  at  the  dis-  ■ 
position  of  his  chiefs  and  his  country. 

And  the  Major?  Well,  the  Major  early  in  the  morning  saw 
that  a  great  struggle  was  at  hand,  and,  like  an  old  campaigner, 
he  made  his  arrangements  accordingly.  One  thing  was  clear  to 
his  mind — that  he  must  sit  it  out.  But  it  was  also  beyond 
question  that  the  weather  was  exceedingly  hot,  that  a  long 
day  bad  already  been  gone  through,  and  that  if  he  were  to 
spend  the  watches  of  the  night  in  walking  about  the  lobbies 
of  the  House,  he  must  not  unnecessarily  waste  his  energies. 
Accordingly  he  planted  himself  on  the  front  Opposition  bench 
below  the  gangway,  as  near  to  the  door  as  possible,  so  as  to 
shorten  tlie  journeys,  if  it  were  only  by  a  single  pace.  Then, 
taking  account  of  the  necessity  of  saving  his  breath,  he 
determined  to  take  no  part  in  the  verbal  contest,  coniiniDg 
his  efforts  to  occasionally  answering  the  Admiral's  volleys  of 
"  Oh  I  oh  I  "  with  a  broadside  of  "  Hear  1  hear  !  "  Lastly,  be 
folded  his  arms,  and,  with  his  hat  cocked  on  one  side,  so  as  to 
present  a  truculent  appearance  to  the  enemy,  he  adroitly  took 
advantage  of  the  intervals  between  the  divisions  to  get  a  little 
sleep. 

Here,  where  midnight  had  left  him,  daybreak  found  him — at 
the  post  of  duty.  As  the  sun  mounted  in  the  heavens  and  began 
to  shine  through  the  windows  of  the  House,  there  was  pre- 
sented to  the  eyes  of  all  who  were  awake  a  natural  phenomenon 
not  often  witnessed.  Men  travel  hundreds  of  miles,  and  do  them- 
selves despite  in  the  way  of  getting  up  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
to  see  the  sun  rise  on  Mont  Blanc  or  Snowdon.  But  what  are 
these  sights  compared  with  the  spectacle  of  the  sun  rising  on 
Mount   O'Gorman  ?     Slowly  the  gas-light  pales  in  the  glass 
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roof  of  the  Hoase.  A  dull,  cold  light  fills  the  chamber.  It 
grows  warmer  and  brighter,  and  presently  a  timid  ray  of  Bun- 
ligbt  breaks  in,  settling  on  the  top  of  the  Major's  hat,  flashes 
for  a  moment,  and  is  gone.  But  it  has  only  fled  to  tell  its  com- 
panions that  it  has  found  the  Major,  and  back  they  come 
in  thousands,  till  a  shaft  of  light  reveals  the  upper  half  of  the 
Major's  hat. 

Slowly  the  shaft  broadens,  till  the  massive  brow  is  revealed 
beneath  the  overhanging  hat-brim.  The  minutes  pass  on. 
The  sun  mounts  higher.  The  shaft  of  light  grows  more  per- 
pendicular, and  the  Admiral,  glancing  across,  trembles  as  he 
catches  a  gleam  from  the  Major's  eye,  glowing  with  the  light  of 
battle.  Higher  and  higher  rises  the  sun,  lower  and  lower  falls 
the  light ;  tUl,  passing  over  the  twitching  mouth,  and  falling 
on  the  manly  chest,  heaving  with  strange  emotions,  it  creeps 
down  to  his  very  feet,  and  the  Major  aits  revealed,  glorified  in 
the  fresh  light  of  the  young  day. 

Juir  t.  —  rftt^d-  Dr.  Tait  is  not  the  sort  of  man  from  whom  one 
t^il'^'^  '^"  would  expect  keen  appreciation  of  a  rough  joke. 
Yet  his  Grace  o£  Canterbury  tells  with  much 
gusto  a  good  story  against  himself.  Riding  down  to  the  House 
on  the  day  after  the  critical  division  on  Lord  Harrowhy's 
amendment  on  the  Burials  Bill,  a  gentleman,  who  found  it 
necessary  to  prop  himself  up  against  the  lamp-post  as  he  offered 
a  few  remarks,  broke  in  upon  his  reverie  by  calling  out — 

"  Hallo !  Arshbishop — hie  I — warabout  the  Burials — hie ! — 
Bill,  now  ?  " 

JoiT8.-Tbenew     Sir  William  Knollys  is  making  approaches  to- 
^"^  wards  that  perfection   of  Black-Rod  gait  which 

the  lamented  Sir  Augustus  CliSord  bad  attained.  But  he  has 
yet  much  to  learn.  He  advances  up  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons  pretty  well  save  for  a  too-solemn  slowness,  which 
sn^ests  that  he  has  come  with  a  message  from  the  undertaker's, 
instead  of  the  House  of  Lords,  an  impression  confirmed  by  the 
funereal  silence  with  which  the  House  watches  his  movements. 
Also  there  is  a  tone  of  sadness  in  his  recitative,  which  makes  the 
ladies  in  the  gallery  instinctively  take  out  their  pocket-handker- 
chiefs.    It  is  in  the  strategic  retreat,  however,  that  the  gallant 
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General  chiefly  fails.  His  fixed  stare,  the  evident  motion  of 
his  lips  as  he  counts  the  etepa,  bis  cautious  backward  reach, 
and  his  total  inability  to  preserve  a  straight  liDe,  go  to  make  up 
an  irresietibly  comic  spectacle. 

To-night  the  House  of  Commoos  behaved  with  commendable 
self-command  all  tbrough  the  performance,  till  Black  Rod 
showed  a  disposition  to  land  in  the  comer  seat  where  Fawcett 
sat,  all  unconscious  of  the  approaching  catastrophe.  Then  they 
burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  while  the  General,  still  et«adfastly 
fixing  his  agonised  gaze  on  the  top  o£  the  Speaker's  chair,  his 
legs  yet  cautiously  feeling  their  way  backwards,  gratefully  dis- 
appeared through  the  portals  of  the  House. 

Jnly  B—Ohb  o(  That  wa*  a  charming  distinction  which  the  Rn- 

tho  ^ingB  one  aucial  Secretary  for  War    made  to-night,  when 
would    rather  i        i  -kt      i  ■  i     ■ 

not  iiBve  laid,  replying  on  Colonel  Nt^hten  s  motion  relating  to 

one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Militia  Com- 
mittee.    Speaking  of  a  witness,  the  gallant  Stanley  said — 

"  Although  he  gave  his  evidence  in  a  straightforward  and 
manly  way,  it  agreed  with  the  views  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Commander-in-Chief." 

The  "although"  is  very  good,  though  somewhat  hard  on 
H.R.H. 

July  18.— A  Bcan.  On  the  motion  to  go  into  Committee  of  Sup- 
ttoi^'offl^  ply,  John  Holms  called  attention  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Mr.  Figott  to  the  Control lership  of 
her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  and  moved  a  resolution  de- 
claring that,  having  regard  to  the  recommendations  made  in 
1S74  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Departments,  such 
appointment  is  calculated  to  diminish  the  usefulness  and  influence 
of  Select  Committees,  and  to  discourage  the  zeal  of  officials  em- 
ployed in  the  public  departments  of  the  State.  Holms  showed 
that  from  his  former  experience  Pigott  could  know  nothing  of 
the  duties  to  which  he  was  appointed,  his  chief  recommendation 
appearing  to  be  that  he  ia  the  son  of  a  former  rector  of  the 
parish  of  Hughenden,  in  which  the  residence  of  the  Prime 
Minister  is  situated. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded  from  the  Conservative 
side  by  Mellor,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  defended  the 
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ftppointment,  on  the  ground  that  Figott's  qualifications  had  been 
carefully  considered  by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  it  had  appeared 
to  him  that  he  was  a  proper  person  to  be  Controller  o£  the 
Stationery  Office. 

The  diseusaion  was  continued  by  Childers,  Mitchell  Henry, 
Gathorne  Hardy,  Watkin  Williame  (who  roundly  denounced 
the  business  as  "a  job"),  Bates  (who,  with  the  exception 
of  Ministers,  was  the  only  Conservative  who  opposed  the 
resolution),  Greorge  Balfour,  Mundelia,  and  Rainald  Knightley, 
who  said  that,  having  come  down  to  the  Hoase  with  an  unpre- 
judiced mind,  he  must,  after  what  he  had  heard,  vote  in  favoar 
of  the  resolution. 

The  House  divided,  and  when  on  the  return  of  the  tellers  the 
paper  was  handed  to  Holms,  indicating  that  he  had  the  majority, 
prolonged  cheering  greeted  this  conclusion  of  the  controveray. 
On  the  figures  being  announced,  showing  156  for  the  motion 
and  152  against,  the  cheering  was  renewed. 

Jnij  19.  — Lord  This  evening  the  House  of  Commons  has  gone 
onhtadrfenoe  ^°^  ^^  Housc  of  Lords,  and  familiar  faces  are  to 
be  found  there,  piled  in  serried  rows  in  the  gal- 
leries  flanking  those  set  apart  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers, 
huddled  together  in  a,  close  mass  at  the  Bar,  and  displayed  more 
formally,  but  under  circumstances  of  scarcely  less  pressure,  in  the 
space  before  the  throne.  Noble  lords,  sedulously  trained  to  pass 
through  life  without  displaying  traces  of  emotion,  show  some 
evidence  of  interest.  The  benches  are  almost  crowded,  and 
Bedesdale,  sitting  before  the  table,  and  conveying  to  the  unedu- 
cated stranger  the  general  impression  that  he  will  presently  go 
out  and  bring  in  the  tea  on  a  butler's  tray,  is  squeezed  up  in  his 
seat  at  the  table  by  three  noble  lords  who  are  afflicted  with  deaf- 
ness and  dominated  by  a  desire  to  "  hear  Dizzy." 

For  it  is  he,  erewhiie  the  delight,  if  not  the  ornament,  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  is  about  to  make  a  speech.  For  long 
months  he  has  sat  silent  on  the  broad-bottomed  red-cushioned 
Ministerial  bench,  with  Aichmond  providentially  interposed  as  a 
sort  of  buffer  between  him  and  his  much-loved  colleague,  Salisbury. 
He  has  sat  and  listened,  and  dozed,  and  gone  away  to  dinner, 
thinking,  peradventure,  with  a  grim  smile,  of  how,  "  in  another 
place,"  dinner  means  to  distressed  Minist«rs  only  a  brief  interval  ' 
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between  question-time  and  a  long  bickering  with  Bi^;ar  or  a 
tedious  parleying  with  Pamell. 

Here,  in  this  gilded  chamber,  in  which  they  have  given  ap 
to  ornament  what  was  meant  for  comfort,  the  ghost  of  the  late 
Mr.  Disraeli  reposes,  labelled  "Lord  Beaconsfield."  Between 
the  Shade  and  the  familiar  Substance  of  last  year  and  innumer* 
able  years  that  went  before  there  is  not  much  outward  differ- 
ence. As  compared  with  Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  a 
trifle  more  pallid  in  the  face,  the  wrinkles  are  a  thought  deeper, 
the  eye  is  a  shade  less  bright,  and  the  artistic  thinning  of 
the  still  curiously  abundant  hair  indicat«s  the  conviction  that 
when  a  man  has  passed  threescore  years  and  ten  baldness  need 
not  make  him  abashed.  Otherwise  the  illustrious  Shade  is  but 
the  Substance  labelled  with  a  new  name,  and  set  up  in  another 
place.  "  Lord  Beaconsfield,"  entering  the  House  of  Loide,  pulls 
himself  up  on  the  threshold  in  much  the  same  manner  as  he  was 
wont  to  do  when,  after  stalking  through  the  division-lobbies, 
"  Mr.  Disraeli "  carefully  prepared  himself  for  jauntily  strolling 
down  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  till  such  time  as  he 
might  reach  a  particular  spot,  where,  on  one  side  of  the  table  or 
the  other,  he  has,  ever  since  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
built,  paused  and  bent  his  head  with  lowly  grace  to  the  majesty 
of  the  Speaker. 

There  is  no  one  to  bow  to  in  the  House  of  Lords,  so  Beacons- 
field, pulling  himself  up  on  the  threshold,  and  steadying  himself 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  walks  across  the  carpeted  fioor 
(past  the  throne,  where,  with  uplifted  but  swordless  scabbard,  he 
erewhile  proudly  conducted  his  Sovereign  to  open  Parliament), 
and  takes  his  seat  on  the  Treasury  bench,  careful  that  a  space, 
presently  to  be  filled  by  Richmond,  lies  between  him  and  the 
blaek-browed  "  master  of  flouts  and  gibes  and  sneers."  Once 
seated,  he  crosses  his  legs,  carefully  disposes  his  coat-tails  across 
his  thighs,  folds  bis  arms,  bfnds  his  bead,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance is,  mentally,  as  remote  from  the  House  of  Lords  as  if  he 
were  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  is  already  seated  on  the  woolsack,  and 
some  cursory  remarks  are  made  about  a  Bill  not  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  gas,  or  sew^e,  or  water.  Then,  recovering  his 
position,  and  placing  a  hand  on  either  knee,  Beaconsfield  glances 
at  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  rising  with  another  shrug  of  his 
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shoulders,  as  if  tlie  machiDery  had  got  out  of  joint  when  placed 
in  a  seated  position,  and  must  needs  be  readjusted,  he  approaches 
the  table. 

What  he  is  ^ing  to  talk  about  everybody  knows.  What  he 
shall  say,  and  how  he  will  say  it,  are  matters  of  quickest  interest 
in  the  crowded  chamber. 

From  the  steps  of  the  throne  Gathome  Hardy  looks 
confidently  towards  hia  chief,  certain  in  his  capacity  to  make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.  Further  back  in  the 
crowd,  and  raised  above  it  by  a  step  of  the  throne,  Sandon  gazes 
rorth  inti»  space.  Lower  down,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
s|>ectacled  and  grave,  awaits  with  evident  curiosity  to  hear  how 
the  Premier  will  acquit  himself  in  the  performance  of  a  task 
ID  which  he,  honest  man,  ludicrously  failed.  Cross  is  also  there, 
with  perpetually  pleased  expression,  looking  round  perkily  at 
the  Lords  as  if  he  were  saying,  "  Well,  come  what  will  of  this 
unfortunate  business,  the  Prisons  Bill  is  passed."  Of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Opposition  only  Goschen  shows  himself  here,  and  with 
his  eyeglass  imbedded  in  his  eye,  restlessly  looks  from  side  to 
side  as  if  he  were  not  quite  certain  which  was  Beaconsfield 
among  the  dimly  sighted  peers. 

There  is  no  one  to  cry  "  God  bless  him  !  "  when  the  Premier 
rises;  and  be  begins  his  speech  amid  a  chilling  silence  that 
must  have  sent  a  pang  to  the  heart  of  the  Admiral,  who, 
having  secured  a  front  seat  in  the  gallery  over  the  bar,  by  firm 
application  of  his  right  hand  to  nose  and  chin  sedulously  keeps 
his  mouth  closed,  and  strangles  in  their  birth  the  strident 
cheers.  That  the  Admiral  managed  to  sit  it  through,  and  not 
cry  out,  "  Hear,  hear ! "  and  that  he  refrained  from  greeting 
Granville's  rising  with  a  resounding  "  Oh  ! "  supply  evidence  of 
remarkable  self-command. 

In  fiirm  of  speech  and  manner  of  address,  the  Premier  is  in 
no  whit  changed.  We  simply  have  Mr.  Disraeli  addressing  tlie 
House  of  Lords.  Hera  is  the  same  untrammeled  audacity,  the 
same  boldness  of  assertion,  the  same  freedom  in  travestying 
the  arguments  and  phrases  of  opponents,  the  same  outward 
wave  of  the  hands,  the  same  deepening  of  the  voice  at  desirable 
pass^es,  and  the  same  shru^ing  oE  the  shoulders,  which 
suggests  an  innuendo  though  it  be  spoken  not.  As  a  successful 
speech,  delivered   under  ciitical  circumstances,  this  address  of 
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Beacons  field's  may  rank  with  his  most  celebrated  efforts.  Whoi 
he  roBe  he  was  in  the  position  of  a  Prime  Minister  accused  of 
perpetrating  a  job — a  Minister  more  than  accused,  one  who  had 
been  tried  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  found 
^ilty.  When  he  sat  down  he  had  succeeded  in  conveying  the 
impression,  whether  permanent  or  not  it  does  not  matter,  that 
if  there  were  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  who  spent  days  and  nights 
in  the  performance  even  o£  the  smallest  details  of  his  duty,  this 
is  he  who  now  addresses  this  illustrious  aseembly. 

"  It  has  been  emd,  in  an  assembly  almost  as  classical  as  that  I 
am  now  addressinj^,  that  the  appointment  was  a  job." 

"  A  job !  "  It  was  worth  being-  crushed  and  crowded  and 
hustled  to  hear  Beaconsfield  simply  pronounce  these  two  words. 
His  indignant  shoulders  went  upwards  in  dumb  appeal  to  his 
sympathising  ears.  His  still  plump  hands  were  held  out,  palm 
upwards,  that  noble  lords  might  see  how  clean  they  were.  His 
eyes  were  widened  to  their  utmost  capacity,  in  astonishment  at 
the  supposition  that  he  might  be  thought  i^pable  of  this  thing 
charged  against  him,  whilst  hia  cheeks  puffed  out  to  emit,  in  an 
almost  horrifying  whisper,  the  fearsome  words — 

"  A  job  I " 

But  not  only  did  Beaconsfield  succeed  in  clearing  himself. 
He  managed  to  show  that  if  there  were  such  a  being  as  a 
Heaven-born  Controller  of  the  Stationery  Department,  it  was 
Mr.  T,  Digby  Pigott.  His  picture  of  that  gentleman  having 
been  placed,  by  the  misguided  impulse  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  "  in  a  condition  of  honourable  but  absolute  destitu- 
tion," was  affecting  in  the  extreme.  It  required  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  picture  Mr.  T.  Digby  Pigott  standing  at  the 
Peers'  entrance  in  threadbare  clothes,  and  napless  hat,  all 
brushed  to  distraction.  It  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
power  of  oratory  to  observe  how,  at  this  point,  noble  lords 
instinctively  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  as  if  in  search  of 
stray  halt-crowns.  That  other  little  word-picture,  o£  the  de- 
cayed tradesman,  who,  if  the  behests  of  the  Select  Committee 
were  too  scrupulously  observed,  might  have  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Stationery  Department,  was,  for  its  immediate 
effect,  inimitable.  Of  course,  it  was  no  argument,  but  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  like  the  late  Mr.  Disraeli,  is  not  anxious  abont 
argument  if    he  can   secure  effect.      To-night  he    triumphed 
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beyond  hope  or  ezpectatioD,  and,  the  speecli  over,  the  Commons 
went  sadly  back  to  their  own  place,  lamenting  the  fate  that  had 
too  early  deprived  them  o£  one  who,  even  with  the  weight  of  hid 
seventy-three  years,  stands  without  a  compeer. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

L    TWENTY-SIX    HODKS'    SITTING. 


The  Major  and  the  Speaker — "  Taking  down  his  Words  " — A  lively  StirmiBh — 
Mr.  Qladatone  ignored— Death  of  Ward  Hunt — A.n  Appeal — A.  twanty^six 
Honra'  Sitting. 

July  31.  -  The  On  the  motion  to  go  into  Committee  on  the 
l^^and  the  gQ^^j^  African  Bill,  George  Campbell  moved  a 
resolution,  declaring  that  no  meaeure  establishing 
a  self-governing  federation  for  South  Africa  will  be  satisfactory 
unless  direct  provision  be  made  for  the  settlement  of  the  relations 
of  the  white  and  black  races.  He  chiefly  took  objection  to  the 
Bill  OD  the  ground  that  the  proposed  constitution  gave  all  the 
power  to  the  whites.  Forater,  whilst  criticising  some  details  of 
the  Bill,  expressed  his  approval  of  it  as  a  whole,  and  trusted 
that,  though  late  in  the  session,  it  would  become  law.  E. 
Jenkins  took  exception  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  propoeala  for  a 
scheme  of  federation  should  come  from  the  colonists  themselves, 
rather  than  from  the  Imperial  Government. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  H.  Holland,  Famell,  and 
O'Donnell.  The  latter  gentleman  addressed  the  House  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  not  always  with  appreciable  relevancy  to 
the  subject  matter.  He  also  succeeded  in  occupying  time  by 
reading  voluminous  extracts  from  various  periodicals,  and 
members,  apparently  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  his 
intention  was  rather  to  occupy  a  certain  number  of  minut«s 
than  to  discuss  the  Bill,  left  him  to  the  performance  of  his  task. 
Biggar,  coming  in  about  nine  o'clock,  and  finding  this  state  of 
things  existing,  moved  a  count.  That  there  were  a  large 
number  of  members  in  attendance  was  testified  to  by  the  appear- 
ance at  the  nsual  signal  of  nearly  a  hundred  gentlemen,  who,  as 
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soon  as  the  counting  was  over,  again  left  tlie  House,  leaving 
O'Donoell  to  pursue  his  monolog;ue.  A  few  minutes  later 
Bi^ar  again  moved  a  count,  and  members  had  scarcely  gut 
^ttled  in  tiie  various  resorts  outside  the  House  than  they  were 
brought  back  again  by  the  sound  of  the  bell. 

Ten  minutes  later  Major  O'Gorman,  entering  the  House  for 
the  first  time  within  a  space  of  three  hours,  resented  the  non- 
attendance  of  other  members  by  straightway  moving  that  the 
House  be  counted.  Uuder  ordinary  circum stances  the  process  of 
counting  occupies  seven  or  eight  minutes,  the  glass  being  turned 
and  the  Speaker  waiting  till  the  sands  have  run  out.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  right  hon.  gentleman  took  the  unusual 
course  of  at  once  rising,  and  even  whilst  the  bell  was  ringing, 
counted  the  House,  in  which  he  had  no  diflSculty  in  finding 
forty  members.  Another  ten  minutes  having  elapsed, 
O'Donnell,  who  had  now  been  speaking  for  an  hour,  entered 
upon  a  disquisition  on  education  in  Ireland.  The  Speaker 
called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  travelling  beyond 
the  subject  matter,  whereupon  Major  O'Gorman  rose,  and  said 
in  an  angry  voice — 

"  I  move  that  the  House  be  counted," 

Having  uttered  these  words,  he  hastily  seized  his  hat,  and 
was  making  his  way  out  of  the  House  as  fast  as  it  was  possible 
with  him,  when  the  Speaker  quietly  said — 

"There  are  forty  members  present.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
count." 

The  Major,  who  had  by  this  time  got  as  far  as  the  door, 
turned  round  and  walked  back  to  his  seat,  where  he  occupied 
himself  in  a  series  of  attempts  to  test  the  Speaker's  accuracy  by 
counting  fur  himself.  This  quiet  rebuke  from  a  high  authority 
whose  forbearance  in  troublesome  times  has  excited  the  mar\'el 
and  the  admiration  of  the  House,  had  the  effect  of  stopping 
further  interruptions,  and  O'Donnell,  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
physical  exhaustion,  brought  his  sentences  to  a  conclusion,  having 
been  speaking  for  two  hours. 

jidj^  as.-"Tnk-     The   House  of  Commons  to-day   witnessed   one 

wor^'*"  '"''     **^    ^^^    most    remarkable    scenes    presented   in 

recent  Parliamentary  history,     "  A  House  "  was 

made  a  few  minutes  earlier  than  usual,  and  business  proceeded 
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in  the  ordinary  course  till  the  first  order  was  reached,  it  being 
the  Committee  od  the  South  African  Bill.  Ou  the  question 
that  the  preamble  be  postponed,  O'Donnell  moved  to  report 
progress,  complaining  chiefly  of  the  "  light,  airy,  perfunctory 
manner"  in  which  he  said  Lowther  had  introduced  the  measure 
to  the  House.  liowther  quietly  replied,  amid  laughter  and 
cheers,  that  during  the  three-quarters  of  an  hoar  he  had  been 
oconpied  in  explaining  the  Bill,  O'Donnell  had  not  been  in  his 
place.  G.  Campbell,  Whalley,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  urged  O'Donnell  to  withdraw  his  motion.  A  remark 
from  Courtney  drew  from  Stafford  Northt-ote  the  explanatory 
statement  that,  war  being  apprehended  amongst  the  South 
African  tribes,  it  was  urgent  that  the  Bill  should  be  pushed 
forward,  and  a  system  of  federation  completed. 

Edward  Jenkins  was  addressing  the  House  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  an  impatient  exclamation  from  Monk,  who  sat  just 
behind.  Jenkins  resenting  this.  Monk  explained  that  he  had 
interrupted  because,  in  his  opinion,  Jenkins  was  abusing  the 
forms  of  the  House.  Jenkins  moved  that  these  words  be  taken 
down,  a  crisis  which  brought  Famell  to  the  front.  In  seconding 
the  motion,  he  declared  that  the  limits  of  endurance  had  been 
passed  in  respect  to  the  language  which  members  had  addressed 
to  him,  and  to  others  who  sat  near  him. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hastily  rose  and  moved  that 
these  words  be  taken  down.  Famell  objected,  blandly  arguing 
OD  the  point  of  order  that  a  motion  being  already  before  the 
Honse,  a  second  one  could  not  be  put.  The  Chairman  attempted 
to  throw  oil  on  the  waters,  already  growing  dangerously  trou- 
bled,  by  suggesting  that  Monk  had  had  no  intention  of  im- 
puting malice  to  Jenkins,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  business 
had  better  now  go  on. 

Monk,  without  withdrawing  the  obnoxious  words  or  even 
excusing  them,  was  explaining  that  he  had  imputed  no  malicious 
intention,  when  Courtney  rose  to  order.  But  Monk,  refusing  to 
give  way,  continued,  concluding  (having  had  his  say)  with  the 
expression  of  the  hope  that  the  discussion  might  now  cease. 
Courtney  having  repudiated  an  all^^tioo,  which  did  not  appear 
to  have  been  made,  that  he  had  abused  the  forms  of  the  House, 
Pamell  again  rose  and  descanted  on  the  intimidation  to  which 
he  was  subjected  in  the  discharge   of  his   duty.     The  Cbair- 
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man  called  him  to  order,  and  invited  him  to  withdnnr  these 
words,  when  Paroell  said  that  the  intimidation  of  which  be 
complained  was  on  the  part  of  the  Pcess.  He  otmtinBed  his 
address  amid  calls  to  order  byrarioas  members,  including  the 
Chainnan.  A  climax  was  reached  when  he  declared  that  be 
"  had  satisfaction  in  preventing  and  thwarting  the  intentiona  of 
the  Government  in  respect  of  passing  this  Bill." 

Once  more  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  roee,  and  moved 
that  Farnell's  words  be  talcen  dowD.  The  disorder  into  which  the 
Committee  was  plunged  obscuring  the  fact  that  two  resolutions 
— that  of  Jenkins,  and  Stafford  Nortbcote's  resolution  (No.  i) 
— were  already  before  the  Committee,  the  derk  at  the  table, 
amid  solemn  silence,  wrote  down  the  words  just  nttered  by 
Famell.  Kaikes  left  the  chair,  the  Committee  having  agreed 
that  progress  should  be  reported,  and  that  the  words  nsed 
should  be  reported  to  the  House.  The  Speaker  was  sent  for, 
and  having  taken  his  seat,  Raikes,  standing  at  bis  right  hand, 
fully  reported  the  words  used  by  Famell,  and  the  order  of  the 
Committee  that  they  should  be  taken  down. 

For  some  time  previously  the  House  had  presented  its  nsoal 
Wednesday  afternoon's  aspect,  that  is  to  say,  it  had  been  almost 
empty.  It  gradnally  filled  as  rumours  of  the  disturbance  went 
forth,  and  at  this  time  it  was  about  half-filled,  and  in  a  state  of 
considerable  excitement.  The  Chancellor  of  Ihe  Exchequer 
described  at  length  to  the  Speaker  the  proceedings  which  bad  led 
up  to  Farnell's  words  being  ta^en  down,  and  concluded  by  moving 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  Famell  should  be  suspended 
from  his  functions  of  speaking  or  taking  part  in  the  debates 
of  this  House  till  Friday  next,  when  he  ondertook  to  snbmit 
a  motion  with  reference  to  the  course  of  public  business  which, 
he  trusted,  would  have  the  effect  of  facilitating  its  progress. 

Loud  and  prolonged  cheering  greeted  this  conclnsion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  speech.  Amid  the  noise  Bi^ar 
rose,  but,  as  interposing  between  the  Speaker  and  the  House,  be 
was  met  by  loud  cries  of  "  Order."  The  Speaker,  before  pro- 
ceeding further,  invited  Famell  to  address  the  House  if  he 
desired,  an  invitation  of  which  Famell  took  no  notice.  Bi^ar, 
however,  again  manifested  his  desire  to  speak,  but  his  rising  was 
met  by  such  angry  cries  of  "  Order  I "  that  after  a  brief  struggle 
be  resumed  his  seat.     The  Speaker  again   called  on  Famell, 
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Biggar  (or  the  third  time  rising,  and  once  more  subsiding,  nnder 
the  oriea  of  "  Order  I " 

At  a  fourth  invitatiOD,  Pamell,  speaking  with  considerable 
deliberation,  and  expreesing  at  the  outset  a  doubt  "  whether  it 
really  iras  of  any  use  his  addressing  the  House,"  asked — still 
strong  on  the  point  of  order — whether  the  Chaaoellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  in  order  in  moving  the  resolutioa  without  giving 
due  notice.  The  Speaker  reminding  him  that  be  was  to  address 
himeelf,  if  be  desired  to  speak,  to  an  explanation  of  the  words 
reported,  Pamell  admitted  tbe  accaracy  of  the  report  made  by 
the  Chairman  with  Uie  exceptiou  that  he  "thought"  he  had 
used  the  word  "  interest "  instead  of  "  satisfaction."  He  pro- 
ceeded at  some  length  to  address  the  House,  taking  occasion 
to  note  ihst  the  English  nation  was  in  the  habit  of  bullying  and 
oppressing  weaker  nations,  "  much  iu  the  same  way,"  he  added 
parenthetically,  "  as  he  was  subjected  to  menaces  from  members 
of  that  House." 

The  Speaker  now  directed  that  these  words  should  be  taken 
down,  and  a  conttoversy  arose  as  to  the  precise  phraseology, 
Pamell  denying  having  used  the  terms  generally  accepted.  The 
Honse,  having  now  reached  a  pitch  of  high  excitement,  by  loud 
crifis  demanded  Parnell's  withdrawal,  and  he  walked  out  accord- 
ingly. The  Speaker  then  explained  that  a  member  convicted  of 
persistent  obstruction  of  the  business  of  the  House  was  guilty  of 
contempt,  and  was  liable  to  censure  and  suspension  from  his 
right  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House.  Having 
thus  explained  the  rule,  he  left  it  to  the  House  to  decide  what 
steps  should  be  taken. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  thereupon  moved  a  reso- 
lution to  the  effect  that  "  Mr.  Paraell,  having  wilfully  and  per- 
sistently obstructed  poblic  business,  is  guilty  of  contempt  of 
this  House,  and  that  Mr.  Pamell  for  his  said  offence  be  suspended 
from  the  service  of  the  House  till  Friday  next."  After  some 
words  from  Wbitbread,  who  eng^ested  that  the  House  should  be 
content  with  agreeing  only  to  tbe  first  portion  of  the  resolution, 
omitting  that  portion  which  would  have  kept  Pamell  out  of  the 
House  till  Friday,  Sullivan,  whilst  disclaiming  holding  any 
brief  for  Pamell,  urged  upon  the  House,  in  an  eloquent  speech, 
that  they  were  entering  upon  a  dangerous  course  in  thus  pushing 
matters  to  extremities. 
tU 
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The  debate  was  continaed  by  KnatchbolI-HngeBsen,.  who 
happened  to  be  the  sole  represeDtative  present  of  the  late  GoT«ni- 
ment;  and  finally  Hardy,  on  the  part  o£  the  GoTemment,  accepted 
the  su^estion  that  the  debat«  should  be  adjourned  till  Friday. 
This  course  vaa  agreed  to,  and  as  the  Speaker  left  the  cbwr  and 
Raikes  resumed  bis  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
Parnell,  who  had  been  waiting  outside  the  issoe  of  events, 
entered  escorted  by  Biggar.  Taking  up  the  thread  of  his 
discourse,  somewhere  about  the  part  at  which  it  had  been  left 
nearly  two  hours  earlier,  ho  proceeded  to  discuss  the  claims  of 
the  South  Africa  Bill.  After  some  ddmte  the  preamble  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  Committee  got  as  far  as  the  third  clause,  on 
which  Punell  had  moved  an  amendment  which  Bi^ar  was 
supporting,  when  a  quarter  to  six  was  reached,  and  progresa  was 
rily  reported. 


Julr27.-Aitv6lr  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  lost  his  head  on 
BkirmiBh.  -Weduesday,  and,  failing  that  indispensable  addi- 
tion to  the  perfect  man,  the  House  of  Commons  became  as  a 
seething  cauldron.  To-day  the  House  meets  to  undo — or,  at 
least,  to  do  over  a^in — the  work  then  unwisely  commenced. 
We  should,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  been  busily  en- 
gaged on  the  South  Africa  Bill,  or  on  Supply,  or  on  some  other 
matter-of-fact  business  j  in  which  case  there  would  have  been 
from  five  to  forty  members  present.  As  it  is,  and  there  being 
a  prospect  of  a  row,  or  at  least  of  "  words,"  the  House  is  crowded 
in  every  part,  and  noble  lords  who  do  not  have  many  opportuni- 
ties of  this  kind  in  their  own  part  of  the  building  have  come 
down  to  see  the  struggle.  At  their  head,  though  not  forming 
one  of  their  number,  is  Prince  Teck,  who  holds  a  pair  of  highly- 
starched  cuffs  over  the  clock,  and  observes  wiUi  curious  interest 
Whalley's  attempts  to  catch  tiie  Speaker's  eye. 

As  soon  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moves  the  formal 
resolution  which,  being  passed,  shall  give  precedence  to  the  re- 
solution he  has  substituted  for  that  wrathfully  drawn  up  on 
Wednesday,  Dillwyn  rises  from  the  comer  seat  below  the  gang- 
way and  objects.  It  is  an  odd  coincidence  that  the  member  for 
Swansea  always  turns  up  when  there  is  a  row  of  this  sort  on.  He 
has  grown  grey  and  thin  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he 
must  be  a  good  fellow  at  heart,  for  although  he  is  generally 
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objecting  to  sometliiiig,  he  is  himeelf  held  to  be  by  no  means 
an  objectionable  man.  It  soon  becomes  clear  that  DUlwyn  is  the 
spokesman  of  a  niimeroua  section  of  the  House,  Mitchell  Henry, 
Anderson,  O'Shaughnessy,  all  speaking  from  different  points  of 
view,  and  each  taking  exception  to  the  haste  with  which  the 
amendment  has  been  brought  on. 

By  the  time  Whalley  succeeds  in  catching  the  Speaker's  eye 
and  begins  his  discourse,  geutlemen  on  the  front  Opposition 
Bench  begin  to  grow  uneasy.  Lowe  lifts  up  his  meek,  white 
head  from  the  lower  part  of  the  front  Opposition  Bench,  where  it, 
has  been  reclining,  and  passing  upwards  takes  his  seat  by  Har- 
tington,  who  has  only  been  ten  minutes  late  to-day,  and  who  is 
now  being  earnestly  talked  to  by  Porster.  On  the  other  side  is 
Knatchbull-Hugessen,  bursting  with  some  proposition  he  wants 
to  pour  into  the  ear  of  the  imperturbable  Chief,  but  cannot 
get  at  him  by  reason  of  the  contortions  into  which  the  body  of 
Forster  is  thrown  by  the  working  of  mighty  thoughts.  Forster, 
it  would  seem,  cannot  take  a  clear  view  of  a  critical  complication 
unless  he  be  spread  out  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  horizontal 
position  with  his  chin  sunk  in  his  cheat,  curiously  foreshortening 
his  head.  It  is  this  difficulty  which  Knatchbull-Hugessen  cannot 
get  over,  for  Forster  is  not  to  be  approached  too  closely  at  the 
time  of  these  earthquakes,  and  the  difficulty  is  enhanced  by  the 
possibly  unconscious,  but  decidedly  effective,  determination  of 
Hartington  not  to  notice  the  fussy  person  who  once  had  charge 
of  the  interests  of  the  British  Colonies. 

Childers  changes  places  with  Lowe,  so  that  he,  too,  may  come 
within  whispering  distuice  of  Hartington,  and  then  Harcourt 
has  an  opportunity  of  uttering  his  counsel,  KnatchhuU-HugesEen 
all  this  time  watching  an  opportunity  to  dive  in,  in  a  compa- 
ratively quiet  moment  on  the  part  of  Forster's  legs,  just  as  a 
boat,  skilfully  steered,  tries  for  an  opening  in  the  surf,  to  run  in 
and  land  its  freight.  Presently  Porster  rises,  and  everybody  on 
the  front  Opposition  Bench  quickly  withdrawing  his  legs,  he 
shambles  down  between  the  bench  and  the  table  till  he  reaches 
the  Speaker's  chair,  and  holds  consultation  with  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.  This  is  Knatchbull-Hogessen's  opportunity,  and  he 
eagerly  seizes  it,  pouring  into  the  ear  of  Hartington  what  ia 
doubtless  a  settlement  of  the  whole  case.  But  his  lordship  sits 
staring  at  his  boots,  and  makes  no  sign  of  recognition,  and 
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Forster  coming  back,  KnatchbuU-Hn^essen  deflpondiogly  and 
adroitly  gets  out  of  tbe  w&y,  leet  he  should  be  eat  upon. 

Mr.  QUdatoae      The  only  mau  OD  the  front  Opposition  Bench 
Ignored,  whom    nobody    consults,   and   who    offen    his 

opioions  to  nobody,  is  he  whose  merest  word  uaed  to  be  law 
among  gentlemen,  the  majority  of  whom  he  has  lifted  from  tbe 
obscurity  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Liberal  party.  Gladstone, 
of  whom  it  was  said  two  days  oigo  that  he  was  going  down  to 
bis  castellated  residence  in  FUntshire,  is  here  sitting  lower  down 
even  than  Lowe's  modesty  leads  him.  He  has  brooght  bis 
white  hat  out  to-day — the  white  hat  with  the  black  band  round 
it — and  has  carefully  disposed  of  it  on  a  stick  which  he  is 
holding  out  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  scarecrow  practice  in 
view  of  a  visit  to  the  quiet  fields  of  Hawarden.  He  spedis  to 
nobody,  and  nobody  speaks  to  him  ;  and  the  man  who  disestab- 
lished the  Irish  Church  and  freed  the  Irish  land  is  just  now 
chiefly  occupied  in  saving  bis  cherished  hat  from  contact  with 
some  of  the  reckless  gentlemen  who  are  moving  to  and  fro,  en- 
grossed in  the  new  phase  of  the  question  which  the  Opposition 
below  the  gangway  has  evolved. 

As  "Whalley  proceeds,  and  is  occasionally  called  to  order  by 
the  Speaker,  there  is  time  for  the  excitement  to  spread  to  the 
front  bench  opposite.  Dyke  has  a  hurried  conversatiou  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and,  disappearing,  shows  himself 
again  behind  the  Speaker's  chair,  whence  he  beckons  to  Adam, 
and  the  two  Whips  retire  for  consultation. 

Henley,  venerable  and  respected  patriarch,  stands  for  a 
moment  in  d^recating  attitude,  and,  foreseeing  a  long  vista  of 
purposeless  talk,  carefully  picks  his  way  out  of  the  House. 
Th«i  Roebuck,  painfully  rising  from  the  comer  seat  below  the 
gangway,  slowly  crawls  down  the  floor  of  the  House ;  seeing 
which,  Geoi^e  Bowyer,  who  had  been  hovering  at  the  bar,  and 
has  been  serving  his  constituents  by  darting  into  temporarily 
unoccupied  seats,  and  being  incontinently  dispossessed  by  the 
rightful  owner,  now  dashes  down  at  the  comer  seat.  A  few 
minut«s  ago  Eslington  having  left  the  House  to  post  a  letter 
in  the  lobby,  Sir  George  took  his  seat,  which  be  enjoyed 
through  four  anxious  moments.  Then,  taking  up  his  old  point 
of  observation  at  the  bar,  like  a  grey  eagle  poised  above  its 
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prey,  he  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  Francis  Conyugham, 
who  'had  been  sitting  on  the  cross-benohes,  had  ^ne  out  to 
speak  to  a  firiend.  Sir  George  thereupon  darted  into  this 
seat,  and  reclined  with  a  vain  attempt  to  look  ae  if  he  had  been 
there  since  prayer-time.  Bat  Lord  Francis  comes  back  again, 
and  lays  his  lavender-gloTed  band  on  the  shoulder  of  the  baronet, 
who,  glancing  up  with  a  startled  look,  hastily  regards  the  back 
of  the  bench,  and  seeing  Lord  Franci^s  name  there,  is  quite 
euiprised  to  find  that  the  seat  had  been  appropriated.  Now  he 
is  in  better  qoarters,  for  Koebuck  takes  a  long  time  to  tra- 
verse the  House,  and  Sir  George  feele  so  safe  that  he  places 
his  hat  far  oat  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  front  of  him, 
which  is  the  usual  token  that  he  is,  in  Parhamentary  sense, 
At  Home. 

Paniell,  the  immediate  cause  of  this  interesting  gathering, 
was  a  few  minntes  ago  defiantly  leaning  with  his  back  against 
the  cool  stone  walls  of  the  corridor,  prepared  to  face  one  or  all 
as  the  case  might  be.  Now  he  has  entered  the  House,  paler 
than  naual,  though  he  wears  a  sickly  smile,  as  if,  on  the  whole, 
it  were  good  fan.  Biggar  is  in  bis  place,  greatly  enjoying  the 
excitement  of  the  occasion,  and  0'J)onnell,  the  third  and  newest 
recruit  of  the  famous  trio,  has  just  walked  in  with  an  air  of  de- 
liberation, and  that  ilat^  look  which  he  understands  marks  the 
air  of  good  society.  The  Major  is  at  the  hack  seat  near  the  door, 
ready  for  contingeninee  in  the  way  of  a  succession  of  divisions. 
He  has  just  tried  his  voice  in  irooically  cheering  Mitchell 
Henry,  and  is  evidently  in  fine  form. 

The  interchange  of  communication  between  the  two  front 
benches  results  in  a  determination  to  stand  by  the  resolutions, 
and  this  is  announced  in  speeches  from  Hartington  and  Stafford 
Northeote,  whose  rising  the  Major  cheered  thunderously,  and 
with  a  fine  irony,  the  untimeliness  of  which  is  resented  by 
angry  cries  of  "  Order  1 "  When  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
sat  down  it  might  have  been  thought  that  all  was  over;  but 
Peter  Bylands  has  something  to  say,  as,  indeed,  he  generally 
has.  Taking  off  his  glasses,  he  desired  to  express  that  he  was 
"enxious"  to  support  the  Government. 

"  Do  not  let  them  think  that  me  are  not  embarrassed  by  the 
obstruction  complained  of,"  Peter  says.  "We  ore  embarrassed," 
he  repeats,  in  a  firm  voice,  letting  his  outstretched  hand  fall 
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swiftly,  but  eniphatica,11y,  whilst  Whitwell,  who  nis  ueax,  look- 
ing up  in  his  face,  node  approvingly. 

Even  this  does  not  settle  it,  nor  do  the  speeches  of  several 
other  members ;  nor  does  Andrew  Lusk,  who  cajoling  a  member 
into  lending  him  his  seat  whilst  he  makes  a  speech,  holds  out  his 
white  hat,  waving  it  over  the  contending  hosts  like  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  beseeches  members,  in  his  most  imploring  tone,  to 
''  come  now.''  The  House  will  have  its  division,  and  so  divides, 
deciding,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  that  it  will  begin  to 
discuss  what  !t  might  have  settled  in  the  time  it  was  ai^oing 
whether  or  not  it  were  wise  to  begin. 

J11I7  % -Death  Today  after  a  painful  illness  Ward  Hunt  di«d. 
otWwdHont.  jj^  j^^jj^  if  it  has  not  deprived  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  counsel  of  its  wisest  man,  has  removed  from 
its  midst  the  familiar  figure  of  its  largest  member.  Fully  six 
feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  broad  to  boot,  the  late  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  figured  amongst  his  colleagues  as  a 
porpoise  might  disport  itself  in  a  school  of  herrings.  Seen  by 
himself.  Major  O'Grorman  impresses  the  mind  with  the  sense 
of  unsurpassed  lai^ness.  But  Ward  Hunt,  though  not  so 
much  run  to  adipose  tissue,  was  a  bigger  man  than  the  Major, 
and  having  a  straight  back  and  a  firm  stride,  impressed  one 
with  a  sense  of  superior  strength  and  vigour. 

Ever  so  many  years  ago  a  reading  pMty  went  forth  to  the 
Highlands,  and  was  subsequently  discoursed  about  by  one  of  it« 
members.  From  Mr.  Clough's  picture-gallery  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  Wajd  Hunt  ;— 

"  Stouteit  and  Tashest  at  creatures,  mere  fool  of  a  Saxon, 
Him  I  8ae  frisldDg  and  whiskiiig,  and  srei  at  swiftar  gytatioii 
Uadet  brief  curtain  raTSaling  bioad  acre>— not  of  broad  cloth." 

I  dwell  upon  this  personal  peculiarity  because,  in  an  odd 
though  not  unaccountable  manner,  it  had  considerable  influence 
upon  the  popular  reputation  and  even  the  political  career  of  the 
late  First  Lord.  The  general  preference  for  stout  men  as  com- 
pared with  lean  men,  on  the  score  of  superior  goodness  of 
nature,  has  survived  the  times  of  Caesius.  There  are  few  pre- 
judices stronger  than  the  belief  that  a  stout  man  must  necessarily 
be  a  good-tempered  man,  and  the  notion  is  drawn  from  an  ex- 
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perieace  wbich  affords  rare  variations.  In  the  caae  of  Ward 
Hunt  people  were  inclined  to  forgive  many  shorteomingB  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  "so  good-tempered."  Even  bo  keen 
an  observer  as  the  writer  of  the  hrilliant  series  of  Political 
Portraits  published  during  the  winter  of  1872 — 73,  fell  into 
this  error. 

"  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  we  believe,"  Mr.  Frank  Hill  writes, 
"  never  provoked  an  adversary  save  by  failing  to  lose  his  own 
temper,  and  by  growing  cooler  as  the  opponent  became  more 
heated.     His  conversation  is  cheerful  and  good-humoured." 

This,  which  expreBsee  the  general  opinion  of  the  character 
of  Ward  Hunt,  is,  I  will  venture  to  say,  not  only  incorrect, 
but  it  is  BO  directly  opposed  to  the  fact  that,  if  it  were  not 
familiar  as  an  article  of  popular  faitb,  it  might  be  regaided 
as  a  sneer  on  the  part  of  the  political  portrait-painter.  The 
truth  is  that  precisely  the  reverse  was  the  fact,  and  that  among 
his  colleagues  the  late  First  Lord  was  distinguished  for  an  un- 
fortunate asperity  of  temper,  and  a  certain  "nagging"  way  of 
answering  questions  or  participating  in  debate — a  constitutional 
tendency  phenomenal  in  a  man  of  Falstaffian  proportions.  It 
might  reasonably  be  su^ested  that  the  physical  suSering  he 
bore  during  the  current  Session,  and  the  persistent  misfortune 
which  followed  bis  administration  at  the  Admiralty,  had  tiie 
effect  of  souring  his  temper.  ,  Casting  the  mind  back  over  Ward 
Hunt's  official  and  es-officisj  career,  it  is  not  possible  to  accept 
this  explanation. 

It  was  highly  characteristic  of  him  that,  at  a  time  when 
there  were  lobby  rumoors  of  personal  dissensions  in  Crlad- 
stone's  Cabinet,  he  should  rise  from  the  front  Opposition  Bench, 
and  ask  "  whether  it  is  true  that  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
are  not  on  speaking  tenns  with  each  other?"  This  question, 
and  the  tone  and  manner  in  which  it  was  put,  ofFered  an 
illustration  of  the  constitutional  turn  of  Ward  Hunt's  mind. 
Of  late  the  First  Lord  had  Captain  Bedford  Fim  attached  to 
him,  much  after  the  style  that  a  man-o'-war  might  have  an 
ineffective  hut  annoying  torpedo-boat  continually  hanging 
around,  and  making  feints  of  dashing  in  at  it.  Some  excuse 
might  possibly  he  found  for  his  manner  of  throwing  over  hia 
shoulder  snappish  scraps  of  answer  to  the  member  for  Glravesend. 
But  this  mode  of  address  was  gimply  an  ^^^vation  of  a  habit. 
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and  Childere  and  Goscben,  whilst  themselTes  etadioiiBly  ooor- 
teouB  in  their  inquirieB  or  criticisin,  were  snapped  at  whenever 
they  dared  to  open  their  mouths  on  naval  questions. 

At  the  very  outset  of  his  new  departure  as  First  Lord  of  f2ie 
Admiralty,  and  at  a  time  when  Lord  Beaeonafield's  policy  waa 
one  of  general  conciliation,  Ward  Hunt's  ill-temper  roused  a  nest 
of  hornets  about  the  Treasury  Bench.  He  came  down  to  the 
House,  on  a  memorable  Monday  night,  and  tossed  into  tite 
midst  of  the  placid  and  unsuspecting  assembly  that  little  bomb- 
shell about  "  paper  ships  "  and  a  "  phantom  fleet."  He  did  not 
mean  anything,  as  he  was  subsequently  obliged  to  admit.  It 
waa  only  his  pleasant  way  of  saying  that  the  Minister  whom  be 
had  succeeded  was  a  thoroughly  inuompetent  person. 

Nest  to  Captain  Bedford  Pirn,  or  perhaps  on  a  par  with 
him,  Ward  Hunt  reserved  his  bitterest  animosity  and  his  most 
snarling  contempt  for  the  Press.  The  mere  mention  of  a  news- 
paper in  the  House  of  Commons  was  safficient  to  bring  him 
up  with  an  angry  and  contemptuous  expression.  It  was  not 
that  the  newspapers,  as  a  class,  displayed  any  special  antipathy 
towards  him.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  newspapers  to  comment 
upon  daily  events,  and  as  it  frequently  happened  that  things 
went  wrong  at  the  Admiralty,  it  followed  that  the  Department 
occupied,  in  an  exceptional  degree,  the  attention  of  the  Frees. 
Hence  Ward  Hunt's  anger,  and  hence  his  conviction  that  life 
would  be  endurable  only  for  its  newspapers. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Ward  Hunfs  reign  at  the  Admi- 
ralty was  not  a  successful  one.  But  it  is  only  lur  to  point  out 
that  he  was  hardly  fairly  dealt  with  in  being  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Department.  Bom  a  country  gentleman,  and  ^fted  with 
abilities  which  admirably  fitted  him  for  the  post  of  Chairnum  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  held  for  many  years  with  credit  to  himself 
and  advantage  to  the  county  of  Northampton,  he  was  suddenly 
called  upon  to  take  charge  of  the  British  Navy  and  all  that 
ooncems  it.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  admit 
the  idea,  it  might  well  be  thought  that  this  was  a  piactical 
joke  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  akin  to  that  which  induced  him 
to  find  a  place  in  the  Ministry  for  Cavendish  Bentinck.  If  one 
had  placed  before  him  all  the  prominent  men  on  the  Conserva- 
tive benches  in  the  year  1874,  and  were  asked  to  say  which  was 
likely  to  be  appointed  to  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  the  burly 
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ISorthamptonsMre  eqnire,  who  had  made  his  first  Parliamentary 
repatatioB  in  connection  with  the  Cattle  Fla^e,  would  surely 
bave  been  the  last  to  occur  to  the  mind. 

.  Whatever  other  filings  may  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Ward 
Hunt,  he  did  not  lack  coura^,  and  the  post  being  offered  him, 
be  accepted  it.  Also  he  devoted  himself  to  the  details  of  his 
office  with  an  enei^  and  an  iuduatiy  which  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Bat  when  a  square  stick  is  thrust  into  a  round  hole 
there  will,  to  the  end  of  time,  be  something  lacking  in  respect 
of  adaptability.  The  principal  marvel  in  connection  with  Ward 
Hunt's  administration  of  naval  affairs  is  that  it  proved  so  little 
disastrous  to  the  country. 

As  a  spe^er,  the  late  i^ist  Lord  had  the  great  gift  of  brevity. 
His  statements  on  introducing  the  NaVy  Estimates  are  amongst 
the  briefest  on  record,  a  heterodoxy  which,  at  the  outset, 
shocked  Childers,  who  was  convinced  that  there  was  nothing  to 
hope  for  from  a  man  who  could  explain  the  Navy  Estimates 
within  the  space  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  In  this,  however. 
Ward  Hont  succeeded,  and  bis  exposition  of  the  policy  of  his 
administration  was,  perhaps,  the  most  creditable  feature  in 
connection  with  it.  Even  this  brevity  of  speech  arose  oat  of  his 
prevailing  contempt  for  the  views  and  opinions  of  people  in 
general,  and  of  gentlemen  opposite  in  particular.  He  would 
have  made  an  excellent,  or  at  least  a  contented.  Minister  under 
the  Czar,  or  the  Emperor  Napoleon  before  his  Majesty's  fatal 
craze  for  Parliamentary  co-operation  took  possession  of  hira. 
He  could  never  folly  understand  what  business  Parliament 
bad  to  want  te  know  anything.  It  was  enough  for  himself — 
and  he  held  that  it  should  be  enough  for  other  people — that 
Ward  Hunt  was  at  the  head  of  afFairs  at  the  Admiralty;  and 
that,  in  view  of  this  ciFcnmstance,  people  should  go  asking 
questions  and  proffering  criticism,  appeared  to  him  more  than 
human  nature  could  bear.  He  resented  inquiry  into  the  public 
business  of  his  Department  as  a  man  might  resent  a  personal 
affront,  and  the  consequence  was  that  his  Parliamentary  career 
was  a  constant  wrangle. 

Occasionally  when  his  unfortunate  manner  had  brought 
about  a  chorus  of  disapproval,  or  had  culminated  in  a  formal 
indictment,  Ward  Hunt  fouo^  it  necessary  te  make  an  elaborate 
defence.     His  penultimate  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons 
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was  on  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  and  Seely  will  probably  carry 
with  him  to  his  grave  the  scare  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
irate  First  Lord,  whose  general  policy  he  had  presumed  to  call 
in  question. 

Aoff.  t.— An  ap-     The  following  rhymes  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lanrson 
^"^  fairly  illustrate  the  condition  o£  the  House,  at  tiiia 

time  overpowered  by  the  nightmare  of  Obstruction. 

"  Oh  I  Pamell  MaToumeen !    Oh  1  Biggar  go  bragh ! 
It's  the  pride  and  Oke  joy  of  ^oot  coontiy  joa  art ! 
Sustuned  by  0*001111811  and  mighty  O'Qonnan, 
You  have  broken  the  might  of  both  Baxoa  and  Konnan. 

"  A  light  o'er  the  darknesa  of  Erin  now  bteaki. 
Yon  have  bullied  the  Spe((ker  and  trampled  on  Raiksl, 
And  the  Hooae,  diBpooBaaaed  of  ita  praatige  and  vigonr, 
Lies  low  at  the  feet  of  its  Pamell  and  Biggar. 

"  Ob !  Pamell  UaToomeen  1     Oh '.  Biggar  go  Bragh  I 
The  noblest  your  country  haa  sent  ns  by  (u ; 
Through  the  lobby  you  march  with  a  conqaeror's  atrids. 
When  you're  aommoned  your  host  to  the  ory  of  '  Dinde.' 

"  Yes  t  we  feel  that  at  Iraigth  the  Celf^a  wronga  are  lerenged. 
And  years  of  oppreedon  by  yon  are  avenged. 
But,  Famell  Uavoumeen !  and  Biggar  go  Bia^  1 
White  proudly  yon  ride  upon  Victory's  car, 
Let  Mercy  bedde  'mid  your  virtues  appear, 
And  think  of  the  slate  yoa  have  broo^it  di  to  here. 

"  The  Speaker,  exhausted,  grows  daily  more  sad. 
And  Baikes,  as  you  tea,  is  almost  driven  mad. 
Bdater-Booth  in  his  figure  ia  visibly  shriukiag, 
And  two  or  three  members  have  takoi  to  drinking, 

"  Oh !  keep  us  not  hare  in  this  terrible  weather. 
While  the  grouse-cock*  are  calling  us  off  to  the  heather. 
While  the  yacht,  with  ita  sails  Qappiug  out  to  the  breeie. 
Invites  us  away  to  the  amooth  summer  teaa. 

"  The  cle^  at  the  table  look  languid  and  wan. 
Gloom  siti  on  the  face  of  the  noble  Lord  John, 
The  wig  of  Sit  Erskine  is  turning  to  grey. 
Sweet  Biggai^— kind  Pamell — please  let  us  sway ! " 

Aug.  1.— Atwen-     The  difficulty  of  defining  what  Home  Role  really 

AMne  *""^'     ^'  ""^  "''**    '*"    V^^'^^y  means,   has  always 

cropped  up  when  the  matter  has  been  debated  in 

tiie  House  of  Commons.     The  difficulty  no  longer  exists.    Aftei 
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the  experience  of  the  last  twenty-six  lioare  it  is  clear  enough 
that  Home  Rule  means  not  going  home  all  night  yonrself,  and 
keeping  as  many  other  people  as  possible  out  of  their  beds.  To 
this  laudable  endeavour,  this  high  political  end,  O'Donnell, 
Pamell,  Biggar,  and  O'Connor  Power  seriously  set  themselves 
last  night.  They  had  come  down  in  the  ordinary  way,  pre- 
pared to  obstruct  the  passage  through  Committee  of  the  South 
Africa  Bill.  At  the  outset  they  were  puzzled  by  a  curiously 
elate  expression  on  the  ftice  of  their  natural  enemy,  the  Saxon. 
Fuleston,  in  particular,  walked  about  with  a  pleased  smile, 
^vhilst  there  was  a  dangerously  amiable  look  on  the  expressive 
countenance  of  Lowther,  as  he  sat  with  bis  hat  well  pushed  hack, 
so  that  not  a  line  of  his  expansive  forehead  should  be  lost  to 
the  contemplation  of  Biggar. 

What  it  all  meant  was  speedily  made  manifest.  The  Minis- 
terialists had  detennined  to  beat  the  Ohstmetionista  at  their 
own  game,  and  to  that  end  Dyke  had  issued  a  whip,  mysteri- 
ously indicating  that  there  might  be  a  prolonged  sitting.  In 
brief,  the  Ministerialists  had  consented  to  be  told  off  in 
"  watches,"  and  preparations  were  made  for  sitting  till  the  Bill 
was  passed  through  Committee,  or  till  the  arrival  of  the  visitor 
from  the  Antipodes,  whose  name  O'Connor  Power  bad  in  the 
earlier  discussions  boastfully  invoked. 

This  plan  took  the  Obstructionists  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
Never  at  any  period  of  the  Session  had  their  small  forces  been 
BO  weak.  The  Major,  content  with  the  glory  he  earned  on 
Priday  night,  when  he  had  so  triumphantly  criticised  the 
phraseology  of  the  resolutions  "  designed  to  put  down  "  obstruc- 
tion, had  wisely  gone  home,  determined  not  to  weaken  the 
effect  of  this  great  triumph  by  comparative  success.  Bichard 
Power  had  also  left  for  Ireland,  and  "  W.  H,  isky  "  O'SuIIivan, 
as  his  compatriots  humorously  call  him,  was  at  the  moment 
engaged,  hundreds  of  miles  away,  in  obtaining  information  as  to 
the  allied  deterioration  of  pure  Irish  spirit  by  demoralised 
Scotch. 

At  a  council  of  war  hastily  summoned  it  was  decided  by 
the  Obstructionists  that,  despite  these  couditions,  battle  should 
be  accepted.  Despatches  were  immediately  sent  ofE  to  Ireland 
for  reinforcements,  the  Major  being  specially  requested  to  return 
forthwith,  as  it  was  felt  that  in  fighting  by  a  system  of  relays 
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he  woald  count  for  two.  Pamell  and  CVDonnell  undertook  to 
keep  the  enemy  engaged  until  one  o'clock  in  ihe  morning. 
Then  Biggar  and  O'Connor  Power  were  to  come  on,  wiiilst  Gray 
and  Nolan  were  prepared  to  act  as  skirmishers,  haraamng  the 
enemy  and  picking  off  an  officer  as  opportunity  offered. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  heing  thas  arranged,  the  fire 
opened,  O'Donnell  making  a  reconnaissance  in  force,  hj  moving 
to  report  progress  as  soon  as  the  Honse  got  into  Committee. 
This  had  the  effect  of  aggravating  members,  and  matters  soon 
grew  lively.  At  eight  o'clock  Pamell,  pale  and  passionate,  was 
trying  his  voice  against  the  nmt«d  roar  of  the  Committee,  who 
insisted  apon  a  division.  Julian  Goldsmid,  seated  immediately 
below  him,  so  persistently  raised  a  strident  voice  in  the  chant 
for  the  division  that,  after  glaring  down  for  a  moment  of  speecli- 
lesB  anger  at  the  back  of  his  bead,  Pamell  made  a  sadden  dash 
at  the  table,  and  standing  at  Kaikes'  left  ear,  attempted  to  pour 
his  speech  into  it.  Two  seats  behind,  Whalley,  moved  by  some 
inecrutable  purpose,  was  coostautly  on  his  feet,  rising  to  points  of 
order.  What  he  precisely  wanted  to  accomplish,  nobody  gathered 
amid  the  uproar.  But  from  a  chance  expression  it  appeared 
that  he  was  animated  by  the  benevolent  intention  of  having 
either  Pamell  or  O'Donnell  twice  called  to  order,  when  he  would 
have  tested  the  efficacy  of  the  new  rule. 

After  this  little  ecene  matters  went  on  quietly  till  eleven 
o'clock,  when  Harcourt  came  in  from  dinner.  He  had  not  been 
in  his  place  many  minutes  before  he  seized  an  opportunity  of 
stirring  np  Pamell  with  a  long  pole,  and  the  Committee  bad 
once  more  the  satisfaction,  now  somewhat  palling  on  the  accos- 
tomed  palate,  of  seeing  that  gentleman  glaring  upon  the  laughing 
throng  through  angry  eyee,  set  in  a  face  of  death-like  pallor. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  Pamell  moved  that  progress 
be  reported,  a  mild  suggestion  supported  by  Pawcett  in  a  speech 
of  some  length,  Lowther  answered  blandly  that  the  Chairman 
would  leave  the  chair  only  when  the  Bill  had  been  passed  through 
Committee. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  skirmishes  and  of  masked  attacks. 
The  real  line  of  battle,  never  seriously  obscured,  being  now 
plainly  announced,  the  combatants  prepared  for  the  worst  The 
Honse  was  full,  and  on  both  sides  there  reigned  a  determination 
to  die  on  the  floor  if  necessary,  or  in  any  event  to  sleep  there. 
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FfWBter,  Btretching  his  legs  far  out  on  the  horizon,  Uy  down  on 
the  front  Opposition  Bench,  and,  refreshing  hiniselE  by  rumpling 
bis  hair  all  over,  settled  himself  for  a  few  minates'  sleep.  The 
ChiutceUor  of  the  Exchequer  sat  watchful  and  unperturbed 
oa  the  opposite  bench,  supported  right  and  left  by  Hioks- 
Seadi  and  Cross,  the  group  euggeetiug  under  the  circumBtanoea 
a  modem  and  Parliamentary  "Laocoon."  Nolan  bustled  in 
and  out  as  i£  the  Thames  were  r^idly  rising,  and  he  were  the 
oellarman  engaged  in  reporting  the  advances  of  the  flood. 
O'Connor  Power,  finding  a  general  disposition  to  somnolency, 
woke  up  the  Committee  by  a  genial  reference  to  the  action  of 
tJie  majority  as  being  "  a  conspiracy."  This  brought  up  Harcourt 
in  his  happiest  mood,  and  in  a  moment  the  erewhile  sleeping 
House  was  in  a  blaze  of  excitement.  Also,  it  would  appear  that 
the  water  in  the  cellars  of  the  House  was  providentially,  and 
pari  pa*tu,  growing  higher.  Nolan  bustled  about  more  like  a 
bomb-shell  than  a  Member  of  Parliament. 

He  had  a.  turn  to  himself  later  on,  or  rather  earlier  in  the 
morning.  Edward  Jenkins,  an  unquestionable  authority  on 
matters  of  decorum  and  good  taste,  took  an  opportunity ,  of  ex- 
pressing, what  every  one  feels,  a  sense  of  astonishment  that 
Captain  Nolan,  a  gentleman  of  education  and  position,  and, 
moreover,  an  officer  on  full  pay  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  should 
prominently  associate  himself  in  a  political  warfare  of  a  kind 
that  naturally  enough  commends  itself  to  Biggar  and  Pamell, 
This  rebuke  had  an  extraordinary  effect  upon  the  Admiral, 
who,  it  goes  without  saying,  was  in  his  place.  He  cheered 
stentoriously,  and  Nolan,  firing  over  the  head  of  Jenkins, 
played  the  battery  of  his  denunciation  full  on  tbe  Admiral, 
whose  intelligent  political  discrimination  he  called  in  question. 
The  Admiral  winoed  under  the  shotj  but  he  had  his  answer 
ready. 

"  Ralf-pt^y,"  he  said,  rising,  and  attempting  to  interrupt  the 
torrent  of  speerfi  which  Nolan  was  breathlessly  pouring  forth, 
"HiLf-pay,"  he  shouted,  "  I'm  only  on  half-pay." 

The  Committee  saw  the  point  in  a  moment,  and  cheered  en- 
thusiastically. An  officer  on  full  pay  is  under  certain  political 
obligations,  which  are  lightened  in  proportion  as  be  is  permitted 
to  draw  only  half-pay. 

About  tiiia  time,  whilst  the  dawn  was  wrestling  with  the 
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gas-light  and  the  promise  of  a  new  day  lay  behind  ite  certun 
victory,  there  bef  el  an  incident  which  marked  the  lowest  depth  to 
which  the  House  might  sink.  All  night  long  Conrtney  had  sat 
in  his  comer  seat  below  the  gangway,  watching  and  waiting  for 
some  glimmering  of  reason  to  flicker  over  the  House,  under  the 
light  o£  which  he  might  read  out  his  thoughts  to  it.  He  had 
many  amendments  on  the  paper,  and  a  little  professorial  essay 
for  each.  Several  times  he  rose  and  tried  to  bring  the  angry- 
House  back  to  the  paths  of  reason.  But  it  would  not  be  led, 
and  at  length,  himself  wearied  out  with  the  endeavour,  he  rose, 
and  with  a  look  of  infinite  pity,  and  speaking  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,  he  told  the  House  that  as  it  evidently  was  in  no 
mood  for  reasoning,  be  (Courtney)  must  leave  it.  And  he  did, 
walking  towards  the  door  amidst  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  the 
unthinking  herd. 

Since  Coriolanus  turned  his  back  upon  the  riotooa  citizens 
of  [Rome,  and  "banished"  the  Senate,  no  such  scene  has 
been  enacted  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  ^'Despising,"  said 
Coriolanus, 

"  despuing 


And  thus  with  eqnal  dignity,  and  with  the  same  noble  scornful 
sorrow,  the  member  for  Liskeard  "banished"  the  Honse  of 
Commons. 

"  And  Boason  shrieked  yrhen  Leonatd  CoortDej'  fled." 

At  four  o'clock  iu  the  morning  Biggar  was  gently  led  out  and 
put  to  bed  in  the  library,  disposing  his  person  with  some  difficolty 
on  three  chairs. 

"Myhon.  friend  the  member  for  Cavan,"  I^mell  said,  an 
hour  later,  "  is  peacefully  slumbering,  and  will  presently  retnm 
like  a  giant  refreshed." 

This,  however,  was  simply  a  figure  of  speech.  The  fact 
is,  Bihar's  slumbers  were  disturbed  by  a  certain  mysterious 
^lity  displayed  by  the  chairs,  which,  in  all  parts  of  the  room, 
were  continually  and  unaccountably  toppling  over  with  crashing 
noises.  On  the  whole  the  episode  most  resembled  a  familiar 
scene  in  the  tragedy  of  "Richard  III."  As  Biggar  lay  prone  on 
the  hastily-made  couch,  it  required  no  stretch  of  imagination  to 
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behold  rising  up  behind  him  the  ghoets  of  the  various  fiille  he 
had  slain  in  the  course  of  the  Session,  each  addressing  to  him 
words  of  eloquent  reproach.  However  it  be,  it  is  certain  that 
Bi^iar  did  not  this  morning  sleep  any  better  than  did  Richard 
III.  on  the  eve  of  Bosworth  Field. 

But  the  gallautiT'  that  sustained  his  comrades  was  not 
lacking  in  the  member  tor  Cavan.  Shortly  after  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  he  entered  the  House,  with  what  was  intended 
to  be  a  genial  smile  extended  over  the  lower  part  o£  his  expres- 
sive countenance,  and  a  general  air  of  janntiness  which  ill 
befitted  his  languid  step. 

"  Mr.  Smith — Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  have  had  a  good  sleep  and  a 
rare  good  breakfast,  and  am  nateially  able  and  ready  to  go  on 
with  legislation ; "  a  pleasant  little  fiction,  carefully  designed  to 
make  the  Committee  feel  uncomfortable. 

W.  H.  Smith  was  in  the  chair  now,  having  stepped  into  it 
over  the  prostrate  body  of  ChUders,  who  had  succeeded  Raikea. 
The  House  was  in  other  respecte  beginning  to  change  its  appear- 
ance. The  white  necktie  era  was  passed,  and  shining  morning 
faces  replaced  the  pallid  visages  of  the  Members  who  had  kept 
the  night  watch.  Forster,  true  to  his  pledge,  had  gallantly  kept 
his  poet  all  through  the  night,  always  having  as  vi»-(l-vi»  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Reinforcements  arriving  with  the 
morning  milk,  he  felt  at  liberty  to  go  off  to  that  bath  and  break- 
fast which  have  been  the  only  kA  and  nourishment  niue  out  of 
t«n  of  the  British  Legislators  have  enjoyed  to-day.  Of  those 
who  had  taken  their  places  at  four  o'clock  on  the  previous  after- 
noon, only  half-a-dozen  remained,  disdainful  oE  rest,  and  deter- 
mined to  see  it  out. 

Of  these  the  most  prominent  were  the  Admiral,  and  O'Bonnell. 
The  Admiral  sat  in  his  familiar  place  behind  the  Treasury  Bench, 
with  a  slight  heaviness  discernible  about  his  eyelids,  and  the 
shattered  remains  of  many  copies  of  the  Orders  at  his  feet. 
Otherwise  he  presented  no  evidence  of  his  long  wateh.  He  was 
as  ready  to  cheer  at  noon  on  Wednesday  as  he  had  been  at  six  on 
Tuesday  evening. 

As  for  CDonnell,  his  endurance  was  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.  At  two  o'clock  this  afternoon,  when  the  Bill  was  on  the 
vei^  of  being  passed,  he  was,  to  all  appearances,  as  fresh  as 
when  he  had  begun  at  five  o'clock  on  Tuesday  afternoon.     In 
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twCTtf-one  hours  of  coastaat  watcbfulneae,  imd  almost  inecntitit 
speech,  lie  had  not  tamed  a  hair.  Earlj^  in  the  prarions  evening 
he  had  settled,  though  at  some  expense  of  facial  ezpreasicai,  a 
prevailing  difficulty  which  he  formerly  had  "with  his  eye-glass. 
Banning  his  legislative  career  with  double  eye-glaesee,  he  was 
led,  puflsibly  by  observing  Chamberlain's  success,  to  adopt  a 
single  orb.  This  change  of  front  in  the  face  of  the  enaaj 
naturally  threw  him  back,  and,  is  probably  eqnal,  in  the  oonrae 
of  the  Session,  to  the  loss  of  seventeen  notices  of  amendment. 
Bnt  he  had  mastered  the  difficulty  last  night ;  and,  all  throogfa 
the  long  and  heavily-weighted  hours,  the  eye-glass  did  not  once 
tumble  out  and  compel  him,  instead  of  moving  an  amendment, 
to  search  for  it  in  the  recesses  of  his  waistcoat. 

Even  when,  at  ten  minntes  past  two  this  afternoon,  a  pro- 
longed shout  announced  the  costly  triumph  of  the  majority  in  the 
matter  of  the  South  Africa  Bill,  O'Donnell  was  not  worn  oat. 
Just  as  his  countryman,  O'Leary,  having  walked  an  impossible 
number  of  miles  in  an  inconvenient  number  of  hours,  took  a 
little  run  to  show  that  he  was  not  in  the  elighteet  d^ree 
fatigued,  so  O'Donnell,  having  sat  and  talked  through  a  twenty- 
one  hours'  discussion  on  the  South  Africa  Bill,  placidly  entered 
upon  a  long  speech  in  opposition  to  the  East  India  Loan  £iIL 
Having  saved  and  accomplished  this  trot  for  tbe  aveaiue, 
O'Donnell  went  off  to  his  well-earned  rest,  whilst  Pamell  and 
Biggar  took  a  fresh  start  in  opposition  to  the  Judicature  Bill. 


CHAPTER   XXni. 

FROBOQATTON. 


Wh&le  in  Turtle  Soup—"  Sing '.  Sing '. "— Ur.  QUdEtoDe's  Po«t.c>irdi — Sir  Charles 
DOke— Sir  J.  Elpbinstoae  breaks  out— Fighting  for  the  Crown— Mr.  Glad- 
atoae'e  Decline — ProrogaliDii. 

Aug.  &— wh&ie     There  is  a  wicked  story  told  in  the  House  ahont 

B»oup.      ^  member,   who   is  not  altogether  unconnected 

with  the  whaling  trade,*  but  who,  when  he  comes  south,  so 

far  yields  to  the  influences  of  civilisation  that  he  may  frequently 

*  Hr.  Teanuui,  meoiber  for  DondM. 
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be  met  dining  out.  The  other  night  he  was  observed  religiomly 
to  sepiuate  the  green  t&t  of  the  turtle  £rom  the  liquid  of  the 
soup.     Hie  neighbour  said  to  him, 

"  Don't  you  eat  the  fat  ?  " 

"Nae,  nae,"  he  replied,  "it's  nae  that.  It's  the  blubber 
that's  nae  boiled  enough." 

Aug.  7.— "Sing r     Whalley  was  greeted  to-night  with  the  almost 
^°*  forgotten    cry    of    "Sing,    Sing!"      He    was 

dilating  upon  a  familiar  subject  and  was  about  to  offer  to  the 
House  a  quotation,  when  some  member,  bethinking  himself  of 
the  old  story  of  Wballey's  hymn,  raised  a  shout  that  recalled  a 
scene  that  happened  at  least  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  cry  of  "  Sing  I "  arose  in  this  way.  Whalley  at  the 
remote  period  mentioned  was  addressing  the  House  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Church  of  Rome. .  He  wished  to  gain  its  opnion 
upon  a  certain  hymn  accustomed  to  be  sung  in  a  CatboUc 
Sunday-school,  and,  drawing  a  little  book  from  his  pocket,  ob> 
served  that  he  would  read  it  to  the  House.  A  member  struck 
with  a  happy  thought  called  out  "  Sing  it,"  and  forthwith  arose 
a  unanimous  shout  of  "  Sing,  Sing  I " 

For  some  time  after  it  was  the  custom  to  greet  Whalley 
in  this  fashion,  nntil  at  last  the  practice  was  stopped  by  the 
then  Speaker,  who  ruled  it  to  be  out  of  order, 

Ao«.  8.  ~  Hr.  Gladstone  is  not  to  be  laughed  out  of  his 
proclivities  for  post-cards.  I  was  talking  to  an 
aged  official  at  the  Fishmongers'  Hall  the  other 

night,  when  HaKington  dined  there  and  was  presented  with  the 

freedom  of  the  Company. 

"  They  invited  Mr.  Gladstone  to  come,  sir,"  said  he,  "  and 

what  d'ye  think?     Se  wrote  on  a  pott-card  to  say  he  couldn't 

come.    I  took  it  in  myself." 

Aig.iL^eiTcaiM.    Members  who,  at  the  outset  of  their  Parliament- 
^^^^^^  ary  caireer,  find  themselves  failures,  will  discover 

much  cheering  matter  for  reflection  in  the  career  of  Charles 
Dilke.  When,  nine  years  ago,  he  entered  Parliament,  be 
clumed  tlie  suffrages  of  Chelsea  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
a  Badioal,  and  he  had  not  long  taken  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
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his  Sovereign  before  he  seized  an  opportunity  of  Bhowing'  to 
what  lengths  Radicalism  might  lead  him.  In  cdnjunction 
with  that  other  hot-headed  youthj  Auberou  Herbert,  he  essayed 
to  lay  rough  hands  on  the  eacred  ark  of  the  Civil  List,  nusing 
such  a  storm  in  the  House  of  Commons  as,  in  those  hr-oS  peace- 
ful days,  was  regarded  ae  a  phenomenon  worthy  of  engrosssiiig 
public  attention  for  a  whole  week.  At  the  present  epoiA  we 
think  nothing  of  having  strangers  spied,  and  galleries  cleared, 
and  Pandemonium  temporarily  let  loose  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Seven  years  ago  these  were  less  freqaent 
oeeurrencee,  and  the  night  when  Dilke  and  Auberon  Herbert 
entrenched  themselves  in  the  comer  seat  below  the  gangway 
(where  Beresford  Hope  and  Bentinck  now  sit),  and  defied  the 
House  of  CommoDB,  lives  in  vivid  colours  in  the  memory  of 
members  of  Gladstone's  Parliament  of  '68. 

Dilke  is  seven  years  older  since  that  night,  and  has  travelled 
with  seven-leagued  hoots  away  from  the  position  he  then  as- 
sumed. He  etill  calls  himself  "  a  Badic^,"  and  would,  beyond 
doubt,  vote  straight  on  most  points  of  the  Radical  charter;  but 
he  is,  withal,  the  most  courtly-mannered  Radical  that  ever 
shocked  a  duke,  or  fluttered  an  earl.  In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  in  his  speeches  of  recent  sessions  any  trace  of  Badicaliam, 
as  Radicalism  is  popularly  imi^ned.  It  is  true  he  wonld  have 
fhe  county  franchise  lowered,  which  is,  I  suppose,  a  Radical 
aspiration.  But  in  advancing  his  views  on  the  subject  he  quietly 
manages  to  make  it  appear  that  he  would  have  the  thing  done 
because  it  is  fair  and  right,  and  because  it  will  in  the  end  tend 
to  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  the  improvement  of  the  people. 
The  difference  between  the  Dilke  of  1870  and  him  of  1877  is, 
that  where  the  one  would  have  declaimed  and  demanded,  the 
other  ai^es  and  convinces. 

Whilst  Sir  Charles  has  thus  gained  in  force  of  character  he 
has  also  improved  in  a  direction  where  improvement  does  not 
always  follow.  At  the  time  when  he  so  shocked  Cavendish 
Bentinck  and  "  Jimmy "  Lowther  that  they  were  obliged  to 
retire  behind  the  Speaker's  chau:  and  give  vent  to  their  oat- 
raged  feelings  in  imitation  of  the  rocalisatioD  of  the  oock, 
and  the  inarticulate  but  expressive  speech  of  the  pig,  Dilke 
was  about  as  bad  a  speaker  as  one  would  find  among  an 
average  score  of  members.      He  had  a  rapid,  monotonooa  in- 
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tonation,  which  was  made  occasionall;  Tmbearable  \>y  an  evil 
habit  of  torning  his  body  half  nnmd  horn  side  to  side,  as  if 
it  ware  fixed  on  a  pivot,  and  speech  Were  evolved  by  its  r^ular 
oBcillation. 

It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  he  is  at  the  present 
time  one  of  the  most  efEeotive  speakers  in  the  House.  If  he 
were  to  speak  as  badly  now  as  he  did  seven  years  ago  be  would 
be  listened  to,  because  the  House  of  Commons  has  learned  to 
hold  bis  opinions  in  high  respect,  as  being  those  of  a  man  of  cul- 
ture, experience,  independenl  thought,  and  above  all  of  sincerity, 
that  great  attribute,  which  in  the  House  of  Commons  holds  the 
relative  position  to  other  personal  recommendations  which  charity 
has  assigned  to  it  in  the  Apostolic  catalogue  of  virtues. 

Beyond  this,  Dilke  is  a  speaker  whose  attractions  the  House 
is  always  ready  to  acknowledge  in  the  subtly  flattering  manner 
indicated  by  rapidly  filling  benches  and  fixed  attention.  In  his 
prepared  addresses,  notably  those  in  which  he  has  arraigned  the 
old-world  corporations,  his  literaiy  faculty  is  shown  by  his 
skilful  grouping  of  facts,  and  his  effective  marshalling  of  argu- 
ments. He  has  a  quiet,  hut  by  no  means  inanimate,  delivery, 
emphasising  his  points  by  a  few  simple  and  appropriate  gestures, 
amid  which  only  the  faintest  ghost  of  the  once-prevaihng  pivot 
motion  still  hngcrs.  He  evidently  prepares  his  speeches  with 
great  care.  The  other  night  he  showed  that  he  baa  the 
power  of  ready-speaking  which  is,  as  far  as  Parliamentary 
soccesB  is  concerned,  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  the  kind  of 
triumph  which  Hacanlay  achieved.  Joseph  Cowen  had  made 
one  of  those  powerful  addresses  by  which  he  sometimes  ruffles 
the  level  How  of  Parliamentary  oratoiy.  His  views  chanced  to 
be  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  bis  fellow-Radical,  and  Sir 
Charles,  immediately  following  him,  made  some  effective  points. 
His  speech  was,  as  usual,  brief;  hat  I  never  heard  him  speak 
better. 

Whether  all  this  comes  of  careful  study,  or  whether  it  is  the 
result  of  unconscious  adaptation  to  the  inflaences  of  the  pkce. 
Sir  Charles  may,  if  asked,  probably  confide  to  any  aspirant  to 
Parliamentary  success  who  would  follow  in  his  footsteps.  How- 
ever it  be,  the  fact  remains,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  both  sides ; 
for  there  is  no  more  popular  man  in  the  House  of  Commons 
than  he  who  seven  years  ago  was  booted  and  bowled  at,  and 
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was  for  many  eucceediag  months  the  mark  of  contomely  and 
scorn  oa  the  part  of  ftll  well-coudncted  joam&ls. 

Aug.  o.-sir  J.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Irish  Member  that  he 
brJakBonu""  "*'''  ""^'r  °^^  strong  language  himself,  bat  is 
the  cause  of  the  use  of  strong  languBLge  br 
others.  Here  is  Sir  James  Etpfainstone,  for  example,  who  for 
four  Sessiong  haa  led  a  most  exemplary  life.  Through  many 
long  days  and  nights  he  has  sat  on  the  comer  seat  of  the 
Treasury  Bench,  1iBt«niiig  in  most  admired  dumbness  to  pro- 
voking debat«fl.  Time  was  when  he  was  amongst  the  freqaent 
speech-makers  in  the  House.  Forty-three  years  ago  he  was 
sailing  the  briny  ocean  in  command  of  tlie  good  ship  Orvell, 
carrying  the  East  India  Company's  flag.  When  the  Company 
reduced  their  establishment  they  began  with  Sir  James,  who 
being  washed  ashore  high  and  dry  tipon  the  crest  of  this 
wave  of  economy  has  remained  there  ever  siiice,  young 
members  of  the  House  having  gradually  gained  the  im- 
pression that  a  century  or  so  ago,  he  was,  at  leaKt,  a  Rear- 
Admiral  of  the  BritiBh  Fleet,  and  probably  played  a  glorious 
part  in  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar. 

Whenever  the  Navy  Estimates  came  on,  be  sure  there  ttss 
Elphinstone  in  the  midet  of  them,  floundering  furiously  and 
firing  heavy  guns,  not  always  accurately  aimed,  at  persons  in 
authority.  Dockyard  reform  was  his  specially  strong  point,  and 
Childers  and  Goschen  retain  a  lively  recollection  of  the  figure  of 
this  Ancient  Mariner  rising  from  the  seat  now  worthily  filled  by 
Bylands,  and  obstructing  the  passage  of  votes,  whilst  he  re- 
delivered a  familiar  speech. 

Sir  James  had  a  compeer  and  a  frequent  competitor  for  Uie 
Speaker's  eye  in  Bentinck,  who  undertook  the  care  of  ships 
afloat,  whilst  the  Baronet  looked  after  the  dockyards.  Between 
the  two  the  Government  of  the  day  had  life  made  weary  and 
existence  embittered.  The  only  satisfaction  to  be  derived  by  a 
Minister  from  a  contemplation  of  this  worthy  pair  of  old  salts 
was  that  they  weie  perfectly  impartial  in  tiieir  criticism.  What 
a  Liberal  Oovemment  groaned  under,  a  Conservative  Government 
would  suffer  from  the  day  they  were  made  competent  by  acoept^ 
ing  office. 

It  was  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  which  led  Disraeli,  when 
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forming  hia  AdmiDistratioD,  to  spend  some  anxions  momeota  in 
consideration  of  what  he  should  do  about  Elphiaatone  and  that 
other  Mariner  known  indifferently  ae  "the  Cap'n"  and  "Big 
Ben."  To  bare  them  seated  below  the  gangway  meant  in- 
terminable and  eometimes  inconvenient  diacnssions  on  naval 
affairs ;  to  take  them  both  on  board  the  ship  of  State  would 
inevitably  be  to  sink  it.  It  was  desirable  to  choose  the  lesser 
evil,  and  so  Disraeli,  shrinking  iiom  the  prospect  o£  sitting  on 
the  same  bench  with  "Cap'n,"  offered  Elphinetone  office  as  a 
liord  of  the  Treasury  with  a  salary  of  £1,0W  a  year. 

"There  is  only  one  thing  I'd  like  to  say,  Elphinstone," 
remarked  the  Premier,  laying  his  hand  familiarly  on  his  shoulder. 
"  A  Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  nothing  to  do  with  dockyards,  you 
know." 

Sir  James  remained  silent  a  moment,  pondering  over  all 
this  meant.  There  flashed  through  his  mind  memories  of  happy 
nights  when  he  was  wont  to  beard  the  First  Lord  of  tiie 
Admiralty  touching  yellow  metal  for  ships'  bottoms,  and  hold 
the  House  of  Commons  silent  under  the  spell  of  his  eloquence 
whilst  he  denounced  the  false  economy  that  imperilled  the 
British  Navy  by  subetitnting  inch  rope  for  inch  and  a  quarter. 
No  more  should  he  scan  the  Navy  estimatea  with  eager  glance 
in  search  of  evidence  that  the  Dockyard  staS  had  been  reduced 
or  increased — it  did  not  matter  which. 

"  Couldn't  I,"  he  said,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  whilst  a  tear 
stood  in  his  honest  eyes — "Couldn't  I,  when  the  Navy 
Estimates  come  on,  show  how  much  better  the  dockyard  is 
managed  under  W&rd  Hunt  than  it  was  under  Goschen  ?  " 

Disraeli  did  not  directly  answer,  but  taming  over  some  papers 
before  him,  he  said,  as  if  speaking  to  himself,  "  I  think  I  must 
answer  that  letter  of  Beutincfs." 

"  Ah  t   well  I "   said  Sir  James  hastily,  "  I  think  you  are 
right.     Perhaps  it   is   as   well  to   let  the  Dockyard  question 
sleep  a  bit.     I  shall  be  glad  to  serve  my  country  as  a  Lord  of 
the  Treasury." 
"  Mum  ?  " 

"  Mum  !  "  and  Sir  James  walked  slowly  and  sadly  away, 
went  home,  burned  all  his  old  copies  of  the  Navy  Estimates,  and 
made  spills  of  the  notes  of  what  he  had  forgotten  to  say  last 
Session,  and  which  he  had  hoped  to  use  in  the  forthcoming  yeur. 
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He  baa  kept  his  word  to  the  letter.  The  torture  has  told 
terribly  upon  him — aged  bim  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  Bat  fae 
has  home  up  bravely  and  calmly,  forcing  himeelf  to  sit  silent 
whilst  other  men,  and  more  particnlarly  the  "  Cap'n,"  have 
discoursed  at  length,  and  with  the  regularity  of  the  Trade  wind, 
on  the  cherished  topic. 

Only  on  Tuesday  the  "  Cap'n  "  was  on  the  old  subject,  and, 
leaning  on  his  stick,  with  paper  held  in  his  left  hand,  frowned 
all  round  the  House,  reiterating  the  inquiry,  "Where  are  yoar 
iron-clads?"  Moving  round  from  eide  to  side,  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  though  an  effete  and  badly-managed  Admiralty 
might  fail  to  have  brought  an  iron-dad  down  to  the  House, 
some  member,  more  alive  to  the  true  interests  of  the  country, 
would  presently  produce  one  from  his  waistcoat-pocket. 

The  "  Cap'n  "  enjoyed  himself  more  than  uBual  that  night,  re- 
velling in  the  knowledge  that  his  old  ally  and  successfol  competitor 
for  the  mess  of  pottage  has  put  his  foot  in  it.  After  these  four 
sessions  of  steady  silence,  Sir  James,  alas  I  has  broken  out.  We 
hear  sometimes  of  a  man  addicted  to  drinking  who  has  taken  the 
pledge  and  strictly  keeps  it  several  years,  becoming  a  comfort 
to  his  family  and  an  ornament  to  society.  Then,  one  day  or 
night,  being  in  familiar  haunts,  and  meeting  well-remembered 
cronies,  he  yields  to  temptation,  and  tiie  unacoostomed  alcohol 
acts  upon  him  with  a  maddening  force  that  makes  his  last  end 
considerably  worse  than  his  first. 

So  it  has  been  with  Elphinstone.  Through  four  sessioDS  be 
has  been  absolutely  dumb.  Last  week  he  received  permission  to 
forestall  the  recess,  and  hasten  northward  to  loved  Logie 
Elphinstone.  The  sweet,  strong  air  of  ScotUnd,  the  sense  of 
freedom  after  long  restraint,  the  contact  with  congenial  spirits 
at  the  Farmers'  Club — these  were  too  much  for  the  stontest 
spirit,  the  sternest  will.  Sir  James  was  induced  to  make  a 
speech.  He  began  gently  and  cautiously,  as  befits  a  responsible 
Minister  of  the  Crown.  But  as  the  responsive  cheers  i»ng  in 
his  eaiB,  the  blood  began  to  dance  through  his  veins  with 
dangerous  vigour.  His  bent  form  straightened,  bis  eye 
brigbtened,  his  cheek  glowed,  the  memory  of  far-off  West- 
minster and  the  Premier's  warning  forefinger  momentarily 
grew  more  indistinct  j  and  finally,  hke  a  war-horse  who, 
Boenting  the  battle  from  afar,  has  galloped  up  to  the  skirts  of 
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the  field  and  presently  dashes  in,  so  Sir  James,  freed  from 
ofScial  restraint,  opened  his  mind  and  loosed  his  tongue  on  the 
subject  of  the  Irish  members. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  Sir  John  Astley^  speaking  under 
similar  circumstances,  had  referred  to  the  Home  Rulers  as 
"forty  of  the  most  confounded  rascals  he  ever  saw."  Sir 
James,  further  winnowing  out  the  matter,  denounced  the  ot>- 
rtmctive  portion  as  "five  or  six  ruflSans."  Whereat  a  great 
shout  went  up  towards  the  blue  sky  of  Oairloch,  and  awakened 
Sir  James  to  the  terrible  consciousness  that  he  had  made  a  nice 
mess  of  it 

And  thus,  on  Tuesday  night,  whilst  the  "  Cap'n  "  was  growling 
in  happy  independence,  critically  scanning  the  House  in  search 
of  those  ironclads  which  he  is  convinced  are  concealed  about  the 
persons  of  members,  A.  M.  Sullivan  was  giving  notice  of  his 
intention  to  hare  Sir  James  brought  up  before  the  Speaker,  and 
that  mildest  of  men,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was 
frowning  terribly  at  this  new  and  unsuspected  catastrophe. 

"  It  is,"  he  said  to  a  member  as  he  walked  out  after  question 
time,  "a  remarkably  characteristic  thing  that,  after  all,  the  only 
man  who  is  Ukely  to  be  censured  in  connection  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Irish  obstructives  is  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  he  is  one  who  has  not,  throughout  it  all,  once  opened 
his  mouth  from  his  place  in  the  House.'' 

But  matters  have  cleared  off  by  to-night.  Sir  James, 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  o£  having  to  travel  all  the  way  down  to 
London  to  answer  the  charge,  forestalled  judgment  by  writing  a 
letter  of  frankest  apology,  which  Irish  members,  not  liking  to 
miss  a  scene,  and  yet  determined  to  leave  town  to-night,  cheer- 
fully accept;  and  Bi^ar  smiles  as  he  walks  out  with  dispro- 
portionately long  strides,  feeling  that  he  leaves  the  House 
without  a  stain  upon  his  character. 

Aug.  is.-Fi^t-  In  one  important  respect  Her  Majesty's  Oppon- 
^*^  **"  tion  distinctly  differs  at  the  present  juncture  as 
compared  with  its  attitude  at  any  former  stage 
of  its  personal  history.  Even  at  the  end  of  last  Session,  when 
gentlemen  who  had  formed  Grladstone's  Administration  had  had 
time  to  shake  themselves  down  in  their  new  quarters,  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  company  of  statesmen  was  the  absence 
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of  a  Leader.  Some  of  the  many  who  at  the  outset  had  bacted 
themselveB  for  places  had,  indeed,  begun  to  "tal  off."  It 
bad  been  borne  in  upon  Shaw-Lefevre,  for  example,  that 
though  a  man  of  wide  experience,  infinite  resource,  and  almost 
violent  volubility,  there  were  lacking  in  him  certain  qualities 
required  in  the  Leader  of  an  Opposition,  and  a  proximate 
Premier.  Lyon  Playfair,  who  tiad,  at  the  ontaet,  shown  a  die- 
pOBitioQ  to  wrestle  with  Forster  for  the  seat  opposite  the 
brase-bound  box  conterminous  with  the  position  of  Leader  of 
the  Opposition,  had  retired,  crushed  in  body  if  not  subdued  in 
spirit.  A  cloud  had  come  over  the  light  spirit  of  Harconrt,  and 
Knatchbull-Hugessen  had  found  the  necessity  for  admitting 
that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  him  to  undertake  the  Leader- 
ship of  the  Liberal  Party.  But  there  still  remained  Forster, 
ChilderSj  and  Goschen,  who,  with  more  or  less  awkwajrdaeBB, 
concealed  the  conviction  that  since  Gladstone  would  not  make 
up  his  mind,  and  as  Hartington  disdained  to  push  his  own 
claims,  it  might  be  their  duty,  severally  and  respectively,  to 
assume  the  vacant  post  of  Leader. 

The  present  Session  has  seen  an  end  definitively  put  to  the 
distractions  consequent  on  this  state  of  affairs.  Whatever  may 
be  its  other  failings,  at  the  present  time  the  Opposition  po&senes 
a  Leader  whose  personal  influence  is  acknowledged  on  both  sides 
of  the  House.  Few  pages  in  modem  political  history  may  be 
read  with  greater  pleasure  than  that  which  records  Harting^n's 
growth  into  the  Leadership  of  the  Opposition.  The  office  was 
thrust  upon  him  in  a  manner  which,  though  not  intentionally, 
wae  unmistakably  offensive.  The  scarcely  concealed  impression 
of  the  electoral  body  was  that  Hartington  was  the  beet  possible 
man,  rather  on  account  of  negative  qualities  than  of  supreme 
qualifications.  He  was  a  man  who  would  do  no  harm  in  the 
poet,  who  created  no  personal  jealousies,  who  was  placed  by  for- 
tune above  the  meaner  incentives  to  personal  a^randisement, 
and  who,  moreover,  cared  so  little  about  the  distinction  that 
if  presently  Gladstone  signified  his  intention  to  return,  or  if 
some  other  and  more  desirable  Leader  were  to  develop  himself, 
he  might  be  counted  upon  to  give  up  without  a  sigh  of  regret 
what  he  had  accepted  without  a  smile  of  pleasure. 

It  would  be  too  long  a  task  to  trace  in  detail  the  thorny  path 
he  has  trodden  to  reach  the  place  he  now  occupies.     He  has 
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known  tow  to  wait  and  endure,  with  a  patience  that  may  be  dne 
to  constitutional  habit,  but  is  none  the  leee  admirable.  Without 
observing  any  slavish  adherence  to  the  hours  during  which  the 
House  has  been  in  Session,  he  ^nerally  happened  to  be  present 
when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  say  a  desirable  word,  and  he 
has  always  managed  to  say  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 
He  has,  moreover,  marrelloualy  improved  in  ability  as  a  speaker. 
His  contribution  to  the  debate  on  the  introduction  of  the  new 
disciplinary  rules,  was,  in  point  ot  style  and  effect,  perhaps,  the 
best  he  ever  delivered  in  the  Hoose.  As  a  Parliamentary  speaker 
he  is  at  least  on  a  par  with  the  Leader  of  the  House,  and  has 
shown  a  capacity  for  improvement  which,  if  it  proceeds  at  eqnat 
pace  daring  the  next  two  sessions,  will  give  him  a  decided 
advantage  over  Stafford  Northcote. 

One  obvious  assistance  in  acquiring  this  all-important  Par- 
liamentary  success  is  his  ultimate  conversion  to  the  great  fact  that, 
in  all  but  very  exceptional  cases,  every  minute  beyond  twenty 
occupied  in  the  deKvery  of  a  speech  undermines  its  strength  and 
tends  to  nullify  its  effect.  In  former  times  Hartington  was  ac- 
cnstomed  to  drone  through  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  ineffec- 
tive wordiness,  his  strong  common  sense  and  clear  views 
struggling  to  show  their  form  under  the  wet  blanket  of  speech 
cast  over  them.  Now  he  never  takes  more  than  twenty  minutes 
for  his  speeches,  and  often  says  all  he  has  to  say  within  the 
limits  of  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Mr.  Giadiitone'*     As  the  inflaence  of  Hartington  has  increased,  the 
"*  influence  of  Gladstone,  in  the  House  of  Commons 

at  least,  has  declined.  There  is  a  strong  personal  animosity 
towards  Gladstone  existent  in  the  House,  and  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  Conservative  benches.  Indeed,  his  bitterest  enemies 
are  to  be  found  amongst  those  who  in  former  times  were  of  his 
own  household.  To  this  end  he  has  contributed  in  lavish  measure, 
and  with  sedulous  regularity,  by  an  amount  of  restlessness,  uncer- 
tainty, self-contradiction,  and  general  recklessness  of  political  con- 
duct positively  appalling.  The  last  thing  that  a  man  could  count 
upon  with  any  degree  of  certainty  was  what  line  Gladstone 
might  take  on  a  given  question.  During  the  Parliamentary 
session  now  closing  he  has  been  like  a  comet  that  has  got  loose 
from  the  control  of  the  solar  f^stem,  and  has  dashed  aboot  the 
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political  firmament  in  a  manner  that  may  liave  proved  ex- 
hilarating to  himself,  but  has  been  deoidedl;  embarrassing  to 
others.  His  present  position  may  be  best  defined  by  the  fast 
that  whilst  three  years  ago  his  retirement  from  the  leadership  of 
the  Liberal  Party  appeared  to  be  a  calamity  nerer  to  be 
recovered  from,  a  proposition  for  his  retam  at  the  present  time 
woald,  if  submitted  for  the  approval  of  members  who  sit  on  the 
Opposition  beoch^,  be  voted  down  by  a  majority  of  three  to 

Whilst  the  once  great  Leader  has  thus  snccoeeded  in  bring- 
ing about  a  fatal  declenaioQ  of  his  Parliamentary  position,  other 
gentlemen  who  held  prominent  office  under  him  have  began  to 
retrieve  a  personal  poaitioD  affected  three  years  ago  by  the 
general  discredit  of  their  party.  Goschen  is  developing  unex- 
pected powers  as  a  smart  debater,  and  as  he  is  less  tainted  than 
some  of  his  fellows  with  the  disease  prevalent  on  the  front 
Opposition  bench  of  thrusting  himself  forward  in  debate,  he  is 
always  listened  to  with  a  respect  and  attention  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  his  odd  grimaces  and  his  apparent  total  inability  to 
give  utterance  to  his  thoughts  on  high  political  questions  nnless 
he  be  comforted  by  physical  contact  of  the  edge  of  the  bench 
with  the  back  of  his  legs. 

Childers  is  still  weighed  down  with  the  heaviness  of  his  own 
wordiness,  and  does  all  he  can  to  hide  hie  considerable,  though 
not  firat-class,  qualities  as  a  statesman  behind  the  delivery  of 
long  speeches  unrelieved  by  the  play  of  fancy,  the  fire  of  wit,  or 
even  the  use  of  ordinary  emphasis.'  Lowe  sits  for  the  most  part 
silent,  and  always  watchful,  low  down  on  the  bench,  in  an 
obscurity  made  illustrious  by  the  companionship  of  Bright  and 
Gladstone.  He  does  not  often  speak,  but  when  he  seizes  the 
opportunity  he  shows  that  he  has  lost  nothing  of  his  skill  in 
attack,  Forater  feels  the  growing  influence  of  ffartiogton,  and 
has  during  the  current  session  moved  at  Itast  ten  inches  away 
from  the  seat  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  which  in  the 
earlier  days  of  tenancy  of  the  front  Opposition  bench  he 
determinedly  appropriated.  Harcourt  has  distinctly  retired 
into  the  background  during  the  past  Session,  even  abandoning 
the  pretence  of  r^nilar  attendance  on  the  debates,  though  as  he 
often  looks  in  after  dinner,  and  is  not  prevented  from  taking 
part  in  a  debate  by  the  conscioasnees  that  he  knows  nothing  of 
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t^ie  course  it  has  followed  throughout  the  night,  his  name  figures 
in  undue  proportion  in  the  Parliamentary  debates. 

Of  the  reet  there  is  not  much  to  say.  Baxter  is  quiet  and 
modestj  and  bides  his  time.  Knatchball-HugeEsen  is  fussy, 
verboee,  and  patronising,  ready  on  the  shortest  notice  to  give 
the  benefit  o£  his  advice  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  or  to 
any  private  member  who  may  not  have  asked  for  it.  In  these 
respects  he  finds  a  rival  in  Shaw-Lefevre,  one  of  "  Gladstone's 
young  men,"  in  viewing  whom,  as  he  glibly  dtscoursee  on  all 
matters  under  the  sun,  one  is  tempted  to  doubt  whether  the 
great  services  Gladstone  has  rendered  to  his  country  really 
compensate  for  the  evil  accomplished  by  his  infliction  of 
ShaW'Lefevre  in  a  ministerial  capacity  upon  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Aug.  M.— Proro-     It  is  a  happy  conclusion  of  a  complicated  matter, 
^  that,  after  a  Session  in  which  there  has  been  dis- 

played an  occasional  lack  of  dignity,  and  in  which  there  have 
occurred  scenes  that  scarcely  maintain  the  majesty  of  Parliament, 
the  business  should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  imposing 
ceremony  of  Prorogation  by  Commission.  To  the  eye  troubled 
with  reading  the  records  of  turbulence  in  the  Commons,  and  to 
the  heart  weary  with  watching  for  the  return  of  the  old  dignity 
of  Parliament,  there  is  something  soothing  and  refreshing  in  the 
sight  of  the  five  CommtssionerB  seated  on  the  bench  before  the 
Throne.  Tbere  is  a  sense  of  security  about  the  scarlet  gowns 
slashed  with  ermine,  and  a  measure  of  comfort  about  the  cocked 
hats,  which  atone  for  much  former  uncertainty  and  earlier 
wrestling  with  Obstruction. 

My  Lord  Skelmersdale,  having  an  abundant  heard  of 
slightly  reddish  tint,  doth  not,  perhaps,  altogether  become  the 
scarlet  gown.  But  my  Lord  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  with 
his  strong  black  beard  disposed  over  the  scarlet  tippet,  and 
his  dark  eyes  flashing  beneath  the  cornice  of  his  cocked  hat, 
^}oks  better  and  more  imposing  than  any  beadle  I  ever  saw 
in  similar  costume.  One  is  accostomed  to  see  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  wig  and  gown,  and  a  change  of  colour  or  of  shape 
of  head-gear  is  neither  here  nor  there.  Also  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  is  one  of  those  amiable-looking  gentlemen  of  not  very 
strongly>marked    personality,  who    are    invaluable  in    private 
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theatricals,  and  serve  equally  well  in  the  parts  of  the  indignant 
father,  the  gratified  brid^room,  or  the  stolid  serving-man.  His 
Qraoe  bears  his  honours  meekly,  as  does  Lord  Harrowby,  thoogh 
there  is  rather  a  tendency,  on  the  part  of  his  Lordship,  to  slink  a 
little  behind  the  Dake,  aad  so  g«t  out  of  the  line  of  sight  of  the 
bevy  of  ladies  who  cluster  on  the  Opposition  Benches,  and 
mercilessly  quiz  the  unwomanly  wearers  of  skirt  and  tippet. 

For  the  rest,  the  chamber  is  almost  empty.  Bedeadale, 
faithful  to  the  last,  has  come  down  on  crotches  to  be  prea^it  at 
the  ceremony  of  the  Prorogation,  and  reposes  almost  at  full 
length  on  the  otherwise  empty  Ministerial  Beach.  Two  bishops, 
arrayed  in  lawn,  give  an  atmosphere  of  coolness  to  the  benchee 
to  the  right  of  the  Throne ;  whilst  four  Peers  are  thrown  out  in 
skinnishisg  order  on  the  benches  behind.  Black  Rod  has  been 
despatched  to  summon  Her  Majesty's  faithful  Commons,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  the  Loid  Chancellor,  putting  up  his  eye-glass, 
which  he  does  in  a  manner  carefully  modelled  after  the  Premier, 
surveys  the  scene,  and  Salisbury  violently  essays  to  regard  the 
whole  matter  as  a  joke,  though  Skebnersdale,  who  b  seated 
immediately  on  his  left,  in  full  view  of  the  critical  assembly  of 
hidiee,  is  not  able  to  see  matters  in  that  light. 

Black  Rod,  arrived  at  the  Commons,  found  Bourke  on  his 
feet,  happily  answering  the  last  question  that  shall  be  put  to 
him  this  Session,  either  by  phOo-Russians  desirous  of  eliciting 
some  information  damaging  to  the  Turks,  or  by  philo-Turim 
studiously  beat  upon  showing  that  tbe  Russians  are  no  better 
than  they  should  be.  It  has  been  a  hard  Session  for  Bourke,  and 
also  for  his  pocket-handkerchief,  which  latter,  iu  his  endeavour  to 
frame  an  answer  that  shall  convey  as  httle  informatian  as 
possible,  suffers  a  good  deal,  being  finally  left  hanging  more 
than  three  parts  out  of  his  breast  pocket,  to  the  great  coacem  of 
John  Maaners,  who,  in  the  a^regate,  spends  a  good  many 
hours  of  the  Session  watching  through  his  eye-glass  this 
acrobatic  handkerchief,  fearful  lest  it  should  fall,  and  marvelling 
at  the  manaer  in  which  it  appears  to  hold  on. 

There  is  a  pretty  large  assemblage  of  hon.  members,  some  of 
whom,  like  McArthur — "  the  Father  of  Fiji,"  as  Whalley  called 
him  the  other  night — are  charged  with  messages  of  comfort  for 
distant  colonies.  The  Admiral  is  there,  of  course,  cheery  and 
cheering  to  the  last.     He  has  been  away  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
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novr  retimie  with  news  tihst  Black  Rod  is  coming,  and  stands  for 
a  moment  fully  prepared  to  reeome  Mb  seat,  but  waiting  with 
characteristic  politeness  till  the  member  who  bare  his  way  to  it 
shall  become  aware  of  his  presence.  The  member  is  deep  in 
-thought,  and  does  not  see  the  Admiral.  The  Admiral  goes  off 
at  half-cock  with  one  of  his  familiar  coughe.  The  rnemb^  drops 
bis  legs  as  if  he  were  shot,  and  the  way  is  cleared  for  the 
Admiral  to  resume  his  Beat. 

There  is  a  full  muster  of  Ministers,  but  Her  Majesty's 
Opposition  are  already  scattered  far  and  wide,  by  hill  and  moor 
and  sea.  E-ensington  takes  the  opportunity  of  sitting  down  for 
the  first  time  this  Session,  it  is  said,  and  finds  himself  in  company 
.with  Knatchbult-Hogessen,  whose  leadership  is  unquestioned, 
eren  by  Lyon  Playfair.  One  figure  is  absent  that  might  well 
be  expected  to  show  itself  under  the  circumstances.  Where  ia 
Harcourt  ?  It  is  his  fancy  to  play  the  part  of  the  Parliamentary 
Casabianoa,  and  to  be  Been  treading  the  deck  whence  all  but  he 
have  fled.  He  is  like  the  "  Minstrel  Boy"  who  comforted  the  land 
of  song  with  tiie  assurance, 

"  Though  bU  the  world  betrays  thea. 
One  Bword  at  least  thy  right  ihall  gnaid, 
Ose  faithful  haip  aludl  praise  thee '.  " 

Or,  perhaps,  more  correctly,  he  is  the  Mrs.  Micawber  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  when  Ibat 
estimable  lady  was  in  the  habit  of  declaring  to  her  huBband  that 
she  woold  "  never  desert  him,'"  Mr.  Micawber  answered  with  a 
look  of  mild  surprise  : — "  My  dear,  I  was  not  aware  that  anyone 
had  proposed  permanent  separation."  In  similar  mannerthe  House 
of  Commons  is  politely  surprised  when  Sir  William  persists  in 
these  manifestatioDB  of  untimely  fidelity. 

Only  on  Saturday,  he  played  with  great  effect  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Micawber.  The  House  met  on  that  day  to  transact  the 
formal  business  which  it  was  prepared  to  accomplish,  and 
straightway  separate.  But  Sir  William  turned  up,  and  insisted 
upon  throwing  his  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  House  (of  course 
in  a  Parliamentary  sense)  and  sobbing  on  its  shoulder :  *'  I  will 
never  desert  you."  Other  members  might  have  gone  home  con- 
soling themselves  with  the  notion  that  the  year's  debates  were 
over.     Not  so  the  faithful  member  for  Oxford.     The  time  ap- 
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peared  to  him  most  opportune  for  raising  a  debate  on  inter- 
national  law,  just  by  way  of  ehowing  to  tbe  House  how  ttrelesfl 
waa  bis  care  for  its  intereet,  and  how  implacable  his  detennination 
never  to  desert  it 

Here  was  another,  and  even  a  better,  chance  for  Casabianca. 
A  speech  on  British  polioy  in  India;  on  the  limits  of  belligerent 
right  in  the  matter  of  blockade ;  or  on  the  application  of  iater- 
national  law,  in  respect  to  tbe  boundary  line  of  Greenland,  would, 
any  one  or  each  in  succession,  have  been  very  etEective.  Perhaps 
Sir  William  took  cognisance  of  the  fact  that  the  entrance  of 
Black  Rod  might  interrupt  and  put  a  final  end  to  a  speech  even 
from  him.  However  it  be,  be  was  not  here  to-day.  Saturday 
had  seen  Casabianca  taking  his  last  turn  on  the  boming  deck. 
Since  Saturday  the  one  sword  of  the  Minstrel  Boy  had  been 
sheathed,  the  one  bithful  harp  had  grown  silent.  To-day  Mrs. 
Micawber  played  the  part  of  a  deserter. 

Sir  William  KnoUys  having,  amidst  breathless  excitement, 
safely  encompassed  his  backwud  journey  towards  the  door,  the 
Speaker  rose,  and  passed  with  stately  presence  through  the  ap- 
standing  ranks  of  the  Commons.  The  procession  moved  on  in 
due  order,  till  it  reached  the  broad  gateway  to  the  Lords,  when, 
like  a  regiment  at  the  charge,  its  ranks  broke,  and  a  desperate 
rash  was  made  for  front  places.  On  the  crest  of  the  wave  which 
parted  and  made  for  the  left  gallery,  Bourke  was  carried,  coming 
in  iirst,  with  Henry  Havelock  second,  O'Brien  third,  the  rest 
not  placed.  It  is  said  that  during  tbe  rush  there  was  an 
anxious  moment,  when  it  was  feared  that  Fiji  was  about  to  lose 
a  Father.  The  Alderman  got  jammed  up  against  a  poet,  and 
there  stuck,  uttering  exclamations  which  it  is  only  charitable  to 
suppose  were  scraps  of  the  Fijian  tongue.  He  waa  presently 
extricated  before  the  pressure  had  reached  his  bones,  and  on  the 
whole  rather  profited  by  the  accident,  getting  nearer  to  the  front 
than  he  otherwise  might  have  done. 

The  Five  Figitfes  who  sat  on  the  wooden  bench  before 
the  Throne,  observing  the  presence  of  the  Speaker,  three  times 
lift«d  their  cocked  hats.  Then  the  clerk  of  Parliament, 
rising  from  the  end  of  the  table,  advanced  till  he  stood  at 
the  side,  and  producing  a  large  documentj  b^an  to  read  the 
Boyal  Commission  appointing  our  trusted  and  well-beloved  coun- 
sellors  to  the  distinguished  position  they    quite  successfully 
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concealed  nndet  the  red  cloaks.  It  was,  as  Mr.  Fepys  says, 
*' pretty  to  see"  how,  when  the  clerk,  reading  down  the  docu- 
ment, came  to  the  name  of  one  of  the  Commisaioners,  he  tamed 
and  bowed  lowly  towards  the  Five  Figures  on  the  form,  whereat 
one  produced  a  hand  from  under  the  folds  of  the  cloak,  and, 
raising  it  to  the  cocked  hat,  uplifted  with  stately  sweep  that 
peaked  incongruity. 

The  pink  of  politeness  was  reached  later  on,  when  the  form 
of  giving  the  Royal  Assent  was  gone  through.  At  this  juncture 
another  clerk  in  wig  and  gown  stepped  out  at  the  other  side  of 
the  table,  when  the  procedure  was  literally  as  follows:  The 
clerk  on  the  right  hand  of  the  table  takes  up  a  Sill,  and  turning 
round  so  as  to  face  the  Figures  bows  low,  the  clerk  on  the 
other  side  performing  at  the  same  time  precisely  the  same 
gesture,  as  if  the  two  were  connected  by  an  axle  and  turned  by  a 
single  cogwheel.  The  clerk  on  the  right,  who  is  known  as  the 
Clerk  of  Parliament,  reads  the  title  of  the  Bill,  and  then^  faces 
to  the  left.  The  Clerk  of  the  Crown  on  the  other  side  &ces  to 
the  right,  and  the  two  being  thus  brought  face  to  face,  the  Clerk 
of  the  Crown  chants, 

"  La  rtyne  le  veult !  " 

Then  some  one  in  charge,  possibly  the  resident  engineer, 
giving  another  turn  totheinvisible  wheel,  the  Clerk  of  Parliament 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  simultaneously  turn  towards  the 
Five  Figures,  and  bow  down  almost  to  their  boots.  The  Clerk 
of  Parliament  takes  up  another  Bill  and  reads  the  title,  after 
which  he  turns  and  bows  again,  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  bowing 
at  the  some  time.  Then  they  turn  and  face  each  other  as  before, 
and  once  more  there  rings  through  the  chamber  the  solemn 
lugubrious  chant, 

"  La  reyne  Is  veult!  " 

Fancy  this  going  on  without  intermission  or  variation  for  the 
space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  add  to  it  an  aspect  of  settled 
melancholy  on  the  face  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  and  an  ever 
deepening  sndnese  in  his  monotonous  chant  "  Za.  rejne  U  veult .' " 
and  some  excuse  may  be  found  for  the  ladies,  who,  to  the 
number  of  sixteen,  were  before  the  ceremony  was  over,  reduced 
to  a  state  of  exhaustion  through  uncontrollable  laughter. 

After  this,  que  voulez-vona  ?  The  Act  of  Prorogation  was 
read ;     the    Lord  Chancellor  declared   Parliament  prorogued; 
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Colonel  Talbot  shouldered  the  mace;  another  fnnetioaaiy  took 
Dp  the  elegantly-worked  bag  in  which  the  Grand  Seal  is  supposed 
to  be  conveyed ;  the  Lord  Chancellor  walked  out  in  procession  by 
himself — and  the  Session  of  1S77  became  a  chapter  in  history. 

"  What  a  lore  of  a  ba^  for  embroidery  uid  things  I "  one  of 
the  ladies  whispered,  quite  audibly,  as,  with  longing  eyes,  she 
followed  the  departing  figure  of  the  gentlemaa  who  carried  away 
the  receptacle  for  the  Grand  Seal. 
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OHAPTEB     XXIT. 

BEADY   70B   TAS. 

The  Opening  Day— Mr.  Egerton— Mr.  R;luidB_The  Admiral— Suiprue—Ba- 
Upee — BeyifsJ — Remgimtion  of  Lord  Chniar»Dn — Movamenti  of  the  Fleet 
— In  the  Lordi — Rumoun  of  Lord  Derby's  KeEig[natiaD — "  In  itiaits." 

Jtm.  ic  —  The  The  Sesaioii  opened  to-day,  three  weeks  before 
**'''^  ™*'  the  ordinary  time,  a  circumstance  which  in  these 
exciting^  times  deepened  pnblic  apprehenBion.  Tennant,  who 
seconded  the  Address  in  the  CommonB,  went  far  outside  the 
beaten  track  in  the  matter  of  uniform,  crossing  the  horizon 
of  the  House  a  brilliant  meteor  of  bountiful  ^Id  lace,  and 
illimitable  tags  and  tassels.  But  the  crowning  marvel  was  a 
sort  of  supplementary  jacket  gracefully  worn  upon  his  left 
arm.  What  this  might  be  no  civilian  could  tell.  Pease,  who 
Bat  immediately  opposite,  was  much  exercised,  and  privately 
communicated  his  opinion  that  Tennant,  not  being  accustomed 
to  military  uniform,  had  got  in  the  wrong  way,  or  had  for- 
gotten to  put  his  right  arm  in  the  sleeve.  Beresford  Hope, 
standing  by  the  entrance  door  from  the  lobby,  stared  aghast  at 
what  he  at  first  thought  was  a  waif  and  stray  from  an  invading 
army  of  the  ruthless  Russ.  No  reference  to  information  respect- 
ing Tennant's  business  pursuits  could  assist  the  inquiring  mind. 
When  he  is  not  moving  the  Address,  he  is  a  flax  spinner.  But, 
plainly,  this  could  not  be  the  office  dress  of  a  gentleman  who 
owns  a  flax  mill.  Wilfrid  Lawson  says  it  is  the  "  unexpected 
occurrence"  referred  to  in  the  Clueen's  Speech,  the  precise 
character  of  which  has  excited  eo  much  curiosity.  However  it 
be,  it  was  an  impressive  spectacle,  ctdculated  with  happy  oppor- 
tuneness, to  show  to  whomsoever  it  may  concern,  that  the 
martial  spirit  is  not  dead  in  Englishmen,  and  that  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  a  hundred  thousand  uniforms  more  or  less  like  that 
t8  , 
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which  blazed  on  the  bosom  of  Tennantj  would  be  immediately 
ordei'ed. 

Mr.  EgertoD.  Wilbraham  Egerton,  who,  clad  in  the  more 
familiar  uniform  of  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  formed 
the  right  wing  of  the  compact  force  mustered  under  the  flag 
of  the  Address,  had  evidently  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  pains 
upon  his  speech.  For  nearly  twenty  years  he  has  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  has  hitherto  failed  to  disturb  the  pre-eminence  of 
men  like  Pitt  and  Fox,  or  even  Disraeli  and  Gladstone.  Here 
was  a  chance  at  last  for  the  honour  of  the  Egertons,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Cheshire  Yeomanry  Cavalry.  It  behoved  him  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  Barring  a  tendency  in  the  early  part  of 
his  speech  for  his  well-considered  sentences  to  "  telescope " 
each  other — that  is  to  say  to  come  into  collision,  and  the 
front  part  of  one  train  of  thought  to  get  mixed  in  the 
middle  of  another — the  gallant  Captain  did  pretty  well. 

But  salt  was  his  ruin.  Cheshire,  it  appears,  makes,  not  only 
cheese,  but  has  considerable  transactions  in  salt ;  and  it  had 
occun-ed  to  the  mind  of  the  member  tor  the  middle  division  of 
the  county  that  the  occasion  of  moving  the  Address  in  reply  to 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  was  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
offering  a  few  observations  on  Cheshire  salt.  The  core  of  the 
Eastern  Question,  it  appears,  at  least  as  far  as  India  is  concerned, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  salt-mines  of  Cheshire.  How  the  propo- 
sition is  worked  out  Egerton  did  not  make  precisely  clear.  But, 
somehow  or  other,  it  seems  that,  if  ships  go  out  to  India  with 
Cheshire  salt,  they  can  bring  back  wheat  at  ridicolously  low 
freights.  From  this  circumstance  will,  in  some  manner,  arise  a 
tomplete  settlement  of  most  questions  on  Indian  policy.  Russia 
will  be  outflanked,  Great  Britain  will  be  prosperous,  and  Cheshire 
will  he  cheery.  This,  perhaps,  does  not  look  very  clear  when 
written  down  on  paper ;  hut  it  was  straightforward  enough  in 
the  mind  of  Egerton. 

All  this  while  Tennant,  with  his  right  arm  thrown  negli- 
gently over  the  back  of  the  seat,  and  the  supplementary  jacket 
worn  on  his  left  arm  displayed  so  that  the  Speaker  might  with 
greater  accuracy  observe  the  seams  in  the  back,  sat  in  gloomy 
silence  waiting  the  hour  when  his  turn  should  come.  Egerton 
had  plainly  got  into  a  pickle   on  the  salt  question,  and  who 
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should  Bay  what  might  be  hit  fate  ?  When  the  moment  came 
he  met  it  gallantly,  dashing  into  the  nsiddle  of  his  epeech  with  a 
soldierly  nonchalance  which  well  became  hia  martial  attire.  He 
certainly  had  the  better  of  hie  companion  in  distress.  But  on 
the  whole  the  performance  was  not  calculated  to  raise  the  spirits, 
nor  may  it  be  regarded  as  starting  the  Session  of  1878  at  a  canter. 

Mr.  Rrisnd&  It  is  a  pity  that  circumstances  make  it  impossible 
for  Rylands,  for  example,  to  move  and,  indeed, 
to  second  the  Address.  He  is  always  in  high  spirits.  But  his 
manifestations  of  gaiety  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  reassembling 
of  Parliament  after  the  recess  are  perfectly  OTerwhelraing.  His 
satisfaction  at  finding  himself  once  more  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  eve  of  a  Session  that  promises  to  be  unusually  pro- 
longed, and  opens  up  a  long  vista  of  nights  when  he  may  make 
innumerable  speeches,  was  quite  touching.  There  were  very  few 
members  present  between  one  and  four  this  afternoon  whose 
backs  were  nut  punched,  whose  ribs  were  not  tickled,  or  who  did 
not  hear  Rylands'  voice  shouting  in  their  ears.  It  is  said  by 
statisticians  that  the  shoulders  and  ribs  of  Hartington  are  the 
only  materials  of  the  kind  in  the  House  of  Commons  which,  at 
some  time  or  other  during  his  Parliamentary  career,  Rylands 
has  not  slapped  or  punched.  Locke  just  escaped  the  infliction 
by  efEecting  a  brilliant  flank  movement  on  the  Post  Office, 
where  he  remained,  apparently  purchasing  stamps  but  all  the 
while  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  boisterous  economist,  and 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  get  quietly  away. 

TheAdminL  His  meeting  with  the  Admiral  this  afternoon 
was  quite  dramatic.  The  Admiral,  who  has 
grown  thin  and  looks  a  little  worn  in  consequence  of  having 
for  five  months  been  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  sitting  to  all 
hours  of  the  night  in  the  House  of  Commons,  entered  about  one 
o'clock  and  steered  for  his  accustomed  moorings  behind  the  Trea- 
sury Bench.  But  Rylands,  who  had  just  effusively  welcomed 
Newdegate,  saw  him,  and  as  a  playful  Newfoundland  dog  will 
run  towards  a  new-comer,  and  will  leap  upon  him,  fawning 
and  making  believe  he  would  bite,  so  Rylands  descended  on  the 
Admiral^  and  had  slapped  both  his  shoulders,  and  felt  five  of 
his  ribs  before  the  gallant  gentleman  could  cry  "  hear  !  hear  I  '* 
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The  Admiral  made  the  greetiog  as  short  as  poeaible,  for  his 
mind  was  intent  on  gaining  his  old  seat,  and  this  he  happily  did 
before  any  one  else  had  appropriated  it.  He  placed  his  hat  on 
the  hench  as  a  ship  drops  anchor,  and,  being  thus  safely  moored 
and  riding  free,  be  felt  at  liberty  to  pay  a  few  riaits  to  hia  many 
friends.  But  he  was  back  in  his  place  before  the  Speaker  took 
the  chair,  and  throughout  the  early  part  of  the  sitting  created 
considerable  diversion  on  the  Treasury  Bench  by  insistiDg  on 
shaking  hands  with  every  Minister  as  he  arriTed. 

These  little  things  cast  some  liveliness  on  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  meeting.  But  the  tone  of  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the 
Address  was  more  tn  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  evening, 
liiere  was,  at  the  outset,  an  unuBoal  feeling  prevalent  which,  to 
every  one  but  Ryknds,  forbade  indulgence  in  high  spirits. 
Members  evidently  felt  the  seriousness  of  the  occasion,  and 
were  anxious  chiefly  for  the  arrival  of  the  moment  when  the 
beat  or  the  worst  should  be  known.  There  was  not  the  eager 
anticipation  which  in  former  times  preluded  a  political  crisis  in 
which  the  speaker  on  the  one  side  used  to  be  Disraeli,  and  on 
the  other  Gladstone.  The  business  of  the  evening  rested  with 
Stafford  Northcote  and  Hartington,  and  men  thought  a  great 
deal  more  of  what  they  would  say  than  of  how  they  would  say 
it.  Gladstone  was  early  in  his  place,  looking  as  fa^ed  as  if  it 
were  the  end  of  the  Session  instead  of  the  beginning,  bat  still 
eager  and  instinct  with  life,  and  occupied  with  correspondence. 
Bright  was  there  too  in  his  usual  place  at  the  obscurer  end  of 
the  bench,  making  room  at  the  upper  end  Cor  Harcourt,  who 
sat  with  folded  arms  and  a  pleased  expression  of  conscious 
power. 

HartiDgton  was  in  bad  voice,  bat  otherwise  in  good  form, 
and  the  fragments  of  his  speech  which  were  audible  were  full  of 
point.  Whilst  be  spoke,  Qladstone  was  busy  taking  notes; 
and  a  chance  expression  thrown  out,  just  above  the  salt,  by 
Egerton  supplied  him  with  a  t«xt  for  a  speech  which,  under 
other  and  less  happy  circnmstances,  wonld  have  provoked  a 
tremendous  dissertation  on  the  British  position  during  the 
Franco-Gennan  war — its  points  of  difference  and  its  lines  of 
resemblance  with  the  present  crisis.  But  Stafford  Northcote 
spoiled  that  speech,  as  he  murdered  in  its  infancy  many 
another. 
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Botpi^*-  ^e  Honee  of  Commons  has  of  late  been  accus- 
tomed to  Boiprises;  but  never  has  it  been  treated 
to  one  BO  complete  as  this. 

At  twenty  minntee  past  seven  the  House  was  overshadowed 
by  apprehensions  of  grave  emergency  which  had  almost  passed 
the  region  of  doubt.  Everybody  knew  or  thought  he  knew 
that  supplies  were  to  be  asked  for.  The  army  was  to  be 
placed  on  a  war  footing,  and  the  navy  was  to  be  increased ; 
the  only  doubt  current  related  to  the  precise  sum  the  Govern- 
ment were  about  to  ask  for.  Hartingtoa,  sharing  the  prevalent 
opinion,  had  framed  his  Speech  upon  this  baeie,  and,  after  the 
resonant  cheers  with  which  the  rising  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  greeted  from  his  own  side  bad  subsided,  a 
solemn  hush  fell  upon  the  House,  and  all  waited  to  hear  what 
mig'ht  be  words  of  doom.  It  was  charming,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  see  and  hear  Stafford  Northcoto.  With 
Beaconsfield  it  would  have  been  called  acting,  and  he  would 
have  been  praised  for  his  skill.  But  Stafford  Northcoto  has 
the  great  advantage  of  having  inspired  men  with  a  conviction 
of  his  sincerity,  and,  therefore,  all  the  more  complete  and 
unqualified  was  the  success  with  which  he  demolished  the  War 
Spectre.  As  he  spoke,  demonstrating  rather  than  protesting  the 
perfect  innocence  of  the  Government  of  complicity  in  any  of 
those  heroic  plans  attributod  to  them  by  what  he  called  "in- 
discreet friends,"  it  was  pretty  to  see  how  faces  in  the  crowd 
on  the  left  of  the  Speaker  brigbtened,  and  how  a  cloud  of 
doubt  and  distrust  seined  to  fall  over  the  Ministerial  benches. 
No  supplies,  no  levying  of  forces — nothing  at  all  I 

The  Admiral,  who  had  lustily  cheered  his  chief  when  he  rose, 
gradually  subsided  into  a  silence  almost  terrible  to  observe. 
He  shifted  from  side  to  side ;  tried  to  comfort  the  left  knee  on 
the  rml  before  him  after  having  suffered  disappointment  with 
the  right,  and  took  a  careful  observation  of  the  precise  position 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  make  sure  that  the  words 
and  sentences  he  heard  were  really  coming  from  a  Conservative 
bench,  and  above  all,  from  the  Treasury  Bench.  Finally,  with 
an  audible  sighy  he  took  up  a  copy  of  the  Orders,  and  began 
furiously  to  fan  himself. 

Never  since  Stirlingshire  made  itself  immortal  by  returning 
the  Admiral    to   Parliament   has   such  a    scene   as  this   been 
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witnessed.  That,  when  Biggar  is  addressiDg  the  Hooae,  or 
when  some  deluded  person  opposite  is  suggesting  the  possibility 
of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  committing  an  error  of  jodg- 
ment,  the  Admiral  should  seize  a  piece  of  white  paper,  and,  with 
peremptoiy  and  contemptuoas  gesture,  whisk  imaginary  flies  off 
his  nose,  seems  a  proper  and  natural  conclusion.  But  that  he 
should  fan  himself  when  the  spokesman  of  the  Conservative 
Ministry  is  making  a  statement  at  an  important  criGis  of  the 
Eastern  Question  is  an  indication  of  the  precise  position  of 
afFairs  more  eloquent  than  a  page  of  description. 

Jan.    21.  —  R«-     The  Honse  of  Commons  has  been  uncommonly 
""*'  dull  throughout  the  week,  a  condition  the  more 

acutely  felt  because  we  were  specially  invited  to  a  more  than 
usually  brilliant  entertainment.  We  came  to  danoe,  and  re- 
mained to  fall  asleep  through  sheer  inanition.  We  were  to 
have  had  a  fierce  debate  on  the  Eastern  Question,  and  lo  I 
Hypothec  is  already  upon  us ;  our  pathway  lies  along  the  Roads 
and  Bridges  (Scotland)  Bill ;  we  rest  a  while  in  the  Linen  and 
Yam  Halls  (Dublin)  Bill ;  and  the  fiercest  fiash  of  passion  that 
illumines  the  Houses  rises  from  the  second  bench  below  the 
gangway  on  the  Ministerial  side,  as  Sir  H.  Dnimmond  Wolff 
looks  across  the  3oor  to  see  if  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  in  his  place, 
and  would  dare  once  more  to  bar  the  progress  of  the  Home 
Occupiers'  Disqualifications  Bemoval  Bill.  Even  the  Major 
feels  the  induGDce  of  the  time,  and  the  warrior  who  before  the 
Waterford  Board  of  Guardians  dashed  the  gauntlet  of  defiance 
in  the  teeth  of  the  Saxon,  now,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  craves 
"  pardon  of  every  Englishman."  Many  Members,  either  unable 
to  endure  the  influence  of  the  time  and  place,  or  perhaps  feeling 
that  they  might  be  more  usefully  employed  elsewhere,  have 
gone  away,  and  one  familiar  with  the  varying  aspects  of  the 
House  would,  if  he  were  to  look  in  now  and  guess  what  period 
of  the  Session  it  was,  surmise  that  Stansfeld  was  on  his  legs 
delivering  his  annual  speech  on  the  rights  of  his  fellow-women, 
or  that  we  were  in  the  penultimate  week,  with  all  quarrels 
adjusted  and  the  Appropriation  Bills  on  the  Orders. 

I  do  not  remember  at  any  time  since  he  left  us  feeling  so 
acutely  the  absence  of  Disraeli.  He  introduced  into  the  de- 
liberations of  the  House  of  Commons  the  element  of  surprise 
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reqaisite  to  its  perfection.  Whilst  he  was  in  the  Hoaee  no 
one  conld  say  what  might  happen.  Anything  might  happen, 
from  the  abandonment  of  a  cherished  Ministerial  measure  to 
the  anaoancement  of  the  discovery  of  dangerous  designs  on 
the  part  of  the  Republican  party  in  Fiji.  Hie  very  attitude 
as  he  sat  on  the  Treasury  bench,  with  head  bent  down  and 
kisees  and  hands  crossed,  was  the  final  touch  to  the  perfection 
of  the  programme.  He  seemed  comatose,  or  at  least  asleep, 
and  yet  he  was  always  wide  awake,  ready  to  spring  on  Glad- 
stone or  Bright,  or  on  smaller  fry  like  Harcourt.  If,  in  those 
days,  a  dull  season  befell,  there  was  at  least  the  conviction  that 
at  any  moment  an  earthquake  might  happen.  But  now  the 
House  of  Commons  goes  by  clockwork,  and,  being  wound  up 
at  four  in  the  afternoon,  proceeds  with  depressing  regularity 
till  it  runs  down. 

Everybody  knows  beforehand  what  Stafford  Northcole  will 
do  or  say,  and  Hartington  is  not  given  to  oratorical  tumbling 
or  political  tours  deforce.  Gladstone  has  long  ceased  to  interest 
the  House ;  nor  does  Bright  sway  its  passion  as  of  old.  Apart 
from  these,  the  only  men  on  either  front  bench  capable  of 
arousing  the  assembly  from  the  depth  of  its  dulness  are  Gath- 
ome  Hardy  on  the  one  side,  and  Harcourt  on  the  other.  It 
is  true  that  new  interest  centres  upon  the  Postmaster-General 
since  he  thrilled  the  nation  with  that  picture  of  a  sword 
surmounted  by  the  lily  of  peace.  But  when  Lord  John 
Manners  speaks,  it  is  impossible  to  associate  his  gently- 
modulated  voice  and  ladylike  manner  with  the  shout  of 
men-of-war  and  the  shock  of  battle.  Gathome  Hardy,  by  the 
warmth  of  his  own  passion,  and  Harcourt,  by  his  success- 
ful imitation  of  Disraeli's  phraseology,  can,  under  certain 
circumstances,  raise  a  crowded  House  into  a  hlaze  of  excite- 
ment. But  there  must  be  occasion  and  a  crowded  House, 
and  neither  seems  possible  just  now.  To  Disraeli  all  things 
were  possible  in  this  direction.  He  delighted,  when  the  cur- 
rent was  running  most  sluggishly,  to  dash  in  and  kick  about 
the  limbs  of  invective,  taunt,  and  denunciation,  till  the  smooth 
surface  grew  ruffled  and  the  ripples  became  angry  waves. 
But  Disraeli  has  gone  to  another  place;  and,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  Irish  members,  we  might  as  well  count  the  slow 
minutes  in  a  vestry-hall  as  in  St.  Stephen's. 
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JmlU.— ReTiTBi.  It  is  less  than  tweDty-foor  hours  since  the  above 
was  committed  to  paper.  But  a  great  gulf  is 
stretched  between  the  House  of  Commons  to-day  and  the  Honae 
of  Commons  of  yesterday.  The  m&gician'a  wand  has  been  at  work, 
and  the  listless,  dull,  emotionally  decrepit  assembly  of  yesterday 
is  transformed  into  an  eager,  intense,  solemnly-earnest  gather- 
ing. The  little  bird  that  flutters  about  the  Reform  Club, 
the  Carlton,  and  other  places  of  political  resort,  had  whis- 
pered that  strange  things  were  at  hand,  and  thus  the  House 
wsA,  by  comparieon  with  the  previous  days,  quite  crowded 
when  the  Speaker  took  the  chair.  Ministers  looked  gravt ; 
the  Opposition  were  anxious;  and  Hacdonald  began  to  think 
that  if  ever  he  waa  to  be  sent  for  by  the  Uoeen  the  time  waa 
near  at  hand. 

In  brief,  news  bad  come  that  the  Russians  were  marching 
on  Gallipoli,  and  might  even  now  be  thundering  at  the  gat«e  of 
Constantinople. 

Stafford  Northcot«,  rising  hurriedly,  and  with  an  endeavoor 
to  assume  an  air  suitable  to  the  annonncement  of  intention  to 
bring  in  some  little  Bill  referring  to  County  Hates,  or  the 
incidence  of  the  Dog-tax,  gave  a  momentous  notice  tiiat  ap- 
peared  to  presage  war.  Her  Majesty's  Government,  he  said, 
felt  themselves  obliged  to  come  to  the  House  for  exceptional 
supplies.  There  was  a  cheer  from  the  Ministerial  beaehe^ 
whilst  there  followed  on  the  Opposition  side  that  peculiar 
demonstration  of  feeling  which  French  reporters  simply,  but 
efEectually,  describe  by  the  word  mouvement.  It  was  too  early 
by  five  minutes  for  Hartington  to  be  in  his  place,  and  the  first 
interpellation  came  from  Hajibury.  Hanbury  is  a  gentleman 
with  whom  it  seems  impossible  to  associate  ideas  of  rapine  and 
war.  He  is  on  the  Conservative  side  what  Eay-Shuttleworth 
is  on  the  Liberal.  In  truth  there  are  between  the  two  mem- 
bers strong  points  of  resemblance.  Both  are  tall,  and  neither 
affects  that  superiority  over  the  gentler  sex  which  is  indicated 
by  the  redundant  whisker,  or  the  manly  moostache.  BoUi 
have  gentle  manners,  and  both  regard  life  as  much  too  aerioua 
a  thing  to  be  trifled  with,  even  in  its  lowest  developments,  or  its 
most  commonplace  phase.  Both  are  of  active  philanthropic 
tendencies,  and  in  either  the  black  man,  of  whatever  persuasion, 
would  find  a  man  and  a  brother.     Both   are  essentially  good 
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youn^  men  as  opposed  to  the  condition  of  strong  yoong  men ; 
and  both  have  the  satisfactioD  of  knowing  that,  though  the 
Hoose  of  CommonB  wilt  not  gire  np  its  dinner  in  order  to  hear 
them  speak,  whether  the  subject  be  the  ventilation  of  wash- 
houses  or  the  condition  of  the  negro  on  the  remoter  reaches  of 
the  Orinoco  rirer,  it  thoroughly  respects  them. 

It  will  hence  be  understood  that  when  Hanhury  rose  im- 
mediately after  the  Chaocellor  of  the  Exchequer's  notice  to  move 
a  war  vote  on  Monday  next,  there  was  some  curiosity  felt  as  to 
what  he  might  do  in  this  gaUre.  What  he  did  was  to  ask,  in 
his  grave  manner,  whether  the  Russian  terms  of  peace  had  been 
communicated  to  the  Govemment?  Stafford  Northcote,  who 
seemed  terribly  afraid  of  saying  a  word  too  much,  tersely 
answered  that  they  bad  not.  Then,  in  that  odd  way  in  which 
big  and  little  things  are  jumbled  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Sampson  Lloyd  gave  notice  of  a  Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  Sills  of  Sale.  Hartington,  having  arrived,  asserted  his  right 
to  the  position  of  leader  of  the  Opposition,  temporarily  assumed 
by  Hanbuiy,  and  categorically  examining  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  drew  from  him  a  declaration  of  the  determioation  of 
the  Oovemment  to  seek  an  answer  from  Russia  if  need  were  at 
the  cannon's  month. 

In  some  Chambers,  the  French  for  example,  such  an  episode 
would  have  been  followed  by  an  adjournment  of  the  House. 
But  the  English  are  a  great  and  business-hke  people ;  and  the 
House,  having  assisted  at  something  which  nine  out  of  ten  men 
were  inclined  to  r^ard  as  the  prelimmaries  of  a  declaration  of 
war,  set  itself  calmly  to  consider  the  qnestion  of  appointing  a 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  beet  method  of  conducting 
public  business.  Stafford  Northcote,  as  leader  of  the  House, 
had  charge  of  this  motion,  and  he  performed  his  duty  with 
characteristic  imperturbability.  But  he  made  his  speech  as  short 
as  poesihle,  and,  when  it  was  finished,  there  came  a  hurried 
messenger,  who  called  out  all  the  Cabinet  Ministers.  The  House 
watched  their  departure  with  growing  uneasiness.  Things  must 
be  critical  when  a  Cabinet  Council  should  be  summoned  in  the 
middle  of  a  debate.  More  and  more  Members  drifted  into  the 
lobby,  where  it  was  possible  to  talk,  and  where  little  groups 
were  gathered  excitedly  discussing  events.  Still  the  business 
of  the   House   must  be   carried  on,  and  between   thirty  and 
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tottj  Memben  remained  to  discuss  the  appoiDtment  of  the 
Committee. 

This  is  one  of  the  rare  occasions  when  Charles  FoTster, 
temporarily  BUspending  his  wanderings  through  the  precincts  dt 
the  House,  addresees  the  Speaker.  Dodson,  emphatically  placing 
his  hat  on  the  tabic,  delivered  a  judicial  summing-up  of  the^rtw 
and  cong,  and  was  followed  on  the  other  side  by  Baikes,  who  had 
previously  undergone  ten  minutes'  training  in  bis  private  room 
BO  as  to  enable  him  to  approach  the  table,  and  addrese  the  House 
without  first  calling  "Order,  order."  Irish  Members  had 
marked  the  evening  for  their  own,  and  had  placed  several 
amendments  on  the  paper,  with  the  intention  of  improving  on 
the  Government  proposals.  The  intimate  acquaintance  of  Irish 
Members  with  the  forms  of  the  House,  and  their  authority  on 
the  subject,  could  not  be  questioned.  Bat  even  they  found  it 
impossible  to  get  up  a  eqnahble  within  sound  of  the  muttering 
of  what  might  prove  a  mighty  war.  Bi^^ar  described  at  some 
length  how  "it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker."  But  the  en- 
couraging sound  of  dissent  was  lacking ;  he  presently  sabsided, 
and  a  debate  which,  under  other  circumstaQees,  might  have  occn- 
pied  the  best  part  of  a  week,  was  over  in  a  couple  of  hours. 

At  this  crisis,  the  staying  power  of  Scotland,  as  compared 
with  that  of  Ireland,  was  triumphantly  demonstrated.  Like  the 
French  army,  the  Irish  Members  have  dash  and  brilliancy,  and 
will  light  all  night,  and  far  into  the  next  day,  if  they  can  only 
secure  a  little  attention.  The  Scotch  are  more  like  the  Germans 
in  a  memorable  campaign.  They  do  not  make  much  preparatoty 
noise  on  undertaking  their  work.  But  they  go  at  it  steadily, 
and  stick  to  it  persistently,  regardless  of  extraneous  circum- 
stances. To-night  the  Beads  and  Bridges  (Scotland)  Bill  came 
on  for  discussion,  and,  in  presence  of  its  supreme  interest,  as 
involving  tolls  and  county  rates,  what  was  the  Russian  advance 
on  Oallipoli,  or  even  the  occupation  of  Constantiuople  ?  Barclay, 
in  his  harsh,  dry,  uninviting  manner,  which  irresistibly  reminds 
one  of  a  field-gate  at  issue  with  its  hinges,  discussed  the  measure 
at  length  and  in  detail.  Ramsay  had  prepared  a  few  remarks 
on  the  subject,  and  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  delivering  them 
because  her  Majesty's  Government  had,  at  the  last  moment, 
taken  a  somersault  into  the  troubled  sea  of  a  spirited  foreign 
policy.     George   Campbell,   turning   aside   for  a  moment    his 
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thouglits  from  India,  took  tlie  House  a  Scotch  mile  and 
a  bittock  down  a  somewliat  uneven  turnpike-road.  Thea 
Yeaman,  who  was  able  to  g^ve  a  silent  vote  on  the  Royal 
Titles  Bill,  felt  his  spirit  stirred  within  him  at  the  sight  of 
the  Roads  and  Bridges  Bill  on  the  table,  and  showed  the  Hoose 
how  much  it  had  to  be  thankful  for  when  less  exciting  topics 
permit  him  to  maintain  his  usual  habit  of  masterly  silence. 

Jan.  M.— Redg-  At  times  of  political  crises  the  House  of  Commons 
^SZ^o^"*  ^  *^e  advantage  over  the  House  of  Lonis,  inas- 
much as  its  business  commences  half  an  hour 
earlier,  and  as  on  those  occasions  it  is  the  custom  to  make  identi- 
cal ministerial  statements,  the  House  of  Commons  has  precedence 
in  learning  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet.  To-nigbt  the  House  was 
crowded  in  every  part,  not  least  in  that  portion  of  the  gallery  set 
apart  for  the  convenience  of  peers.  Amongst  the  score  of  Lords 
present  was  Granville.  All  the  Ministers  having  seats  in  the 
Lower  Houst  were  in  their  places,  and  the  only  conspicuous  ex- 
Minist«r  absent  was  Gladstone.  He  arrived  two  hours  later, 
and  though  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  statement 
made  in  either  House,  he  had  full  reports  volunteered  to  him  by 
various  members. 

Hartington,  rising  as  soon  as  the  questions  were  concluded, 
was  received  with  loud  cheers  from  the  Opposition.  He  had, 
he  said,  several  questions  to  put,  which  he  numbered  down  to 
six.  In  replying,  Korthcote  somewhat  indignantly  protested 
against  the  imputation  that  he  or  the  Government  should  have 
been  guilty  of  such  a  suppression  of  the  truth  as  was  involved 
in  the  presumption,  that  when  on  Thursday  they  had  given 
notice  of  intention  to  move  for  a  supplementary  estimate  they 
had  been  in  possession  of  the  Russian  terms  of  peace.  "  Vie 
had,"  he  said,  "  no  knowledge  of  anything  of  the  kind."  In  the 
course  of  Thursday  evening  a  certain  communication  of  a  non- 
official  character  was  made  to  the  Government,  which  led  to  the 
impression  that  peace  negotiations  had  gone  further  than  they 
had  suspected.  Yesterday  morning  they  had  received  a  commu- 
nication from  the  Russian  Ambassador,  containing  the  heads  of 
certain  bases  of  terms  of  peace.  But  what  these  heads  were  he 
was  not  at  liberty  to  inform  the  House,  as  their  communication 
had  been  of  a  confidential  kind. 
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HoTemeDta  of  Od  Wedneeday,  he  proceeded  to  Bay  in  fortlier 
the  Fleet.  ^^-^^  j^  HartingtoB,  the  Goverament  decided 
that  an  order  should  be  sent  to  the  fleet  to  proceed  to  the 
DardaDelles,  to  keep  open  the  water-way,  and  eo  provide  Eor  the 
preservation  of  the  Uvea  and  property  of  British  subjects,  in  the 
event  of  there  being  any  tumult  in  Constantinople.  This  an- 
nouncement was  greeted  by  loud  cheers  from  the  Ministerial 
side.  But  when  he  added  that,  in  consequence  of  the  mysterions 
oonunnnicatioD  received  last  night,  orders  had  been  sent  out  to 
the  fleet  arresting  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  dieen 
broke  forth  from  the  Liberal  side,  and  being  answered  from 
the  opposite  benches,  there  ensued  a  scene,  during  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  several  moments  in  which  to 
re-«mnge  his  notes.  On  the  point  of  MiniBterial  resignation, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  not  authorised  to  make  any 
statement. 

This  covered  the  principal  inquiries  of  Hartin^n,  and  it 
being  five  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  the  House  of  Lords  wu 
opened,  there  was  a  sudden  and  simultaneous  rush  towards  the 
door  in  order  to  get  places.  Cries  of  "  Order  1 "  on  the  part 
of  members  who  had  no  such  intention,  or  who  saw  the  hope- 
lessness of  joining  in  the  throng,  were  unavailing  to  calm  the 
tumult,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hastily  concluded 
his  speech  by  protesting  that  there  was  not  a  line  in  the  in- 
structions issued  by  the  Government  which  they  would  have 
any  objection  to  communicate  to  the  House  at  the  proper  time ; 
and,  Anally,  that  the  supplementary  estimate  would  be  for  the 
sum  of  six  millions. 

inthaLorda.  The  House  of  Lords  proper  was  by  no  means 
crowded ;  but  all  the  avenues  of  approach  and 
the  galleries  set  aside  for  members  and  strangers  were  thronged. 
The  whole  of  the  space  behind  the  steps  of  the  throne  was 
occupied,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Home  Secretaiy, 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  IreUnd,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  other  Ministers  whose  dignity  or  whose  business  engage- 
ments had  not  allowed  them  to  gain  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  flying  column,  being  content  to  stand  on  the  outermost 
fringe  of  the  crowd.  A  little  boy  of  some  seven  or  eight  years 
of  age  had  the  place  of  honour  in  the  front  rank,  and,  hanging 
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hie  straw  hat  over  the  rails,  occnpied  himself  with  swinging 
it  to  and  fro  whilst  at  a  national  crisis  a  Cabinet  Minister  was 
stating  the  cause  of  his  resignation. 

This  part  of  the  House  is  reserved  for  membere  of  the  Privy 
Council  or  the  eldest  soob  of  Peers.  But  Waddjr,  who  comes 
within  neither  category,  had  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
joined  the  wrong  stjeam  entering  t^e  House,  and,  uudisturbed, 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  debate  from  this  favoured 
part  of  the  House. 

Shortly  after  the  Lord  Chancellor  took  his  seat  on  the  wool- 
sack, Sandwich  rose  and  asked  whether  the  tenns  of  peace  had 
been  received  from  Bussia.  The  Premier  replied  that  they  had 
not,  though  information  had  reached  the  Oovemment  which 
justified  them  in  eonntermanding  the  order  to  the  fleet  to  enter 
the  Dardanelles.  Carnarvon  entered  the  House  shortly  after 
five,  and  took  his  accustomed  seat  on  the  Ministerial  bench. 
As  ihe  Prime  Minister  resumed  his  seat,  Carnarvon  rose,  and 
commenced  what  proved  to  be  a  long  statement,  describing  in 
detail  the  history  of  his  divergence  from  his  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet,  a  divergence  which  he  announced  had  resulted  in  his 
placing  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty,  who  had 
accepted  it.  Amongst  much  other  interesting  matter,  Camarvoo 
stated  that,  on  the  morning  after  his  famous  speech  to  the  depu- 
tation at  the  Colonial  Office,  the  Prime  Minister  had  thought 
proper  to  condemn  very  severely  the  tenns  iu  whioh  he  had 
spoken  on  the  Eastern  question.  Carnarvon  had  then  defended 
himself,  and  as  no  public  denial  of  his  position  had  been  made, 
he  had  felt  himself  justified  in  believing  that  he  had  not  grossly 
mis-stated  the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Govemmeat,  On  the 
12th  inst.  the  question  was  mooted  in  the  Cabinet  of  despatching 
the  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles ;  but  no  decision  was  then  taken. 
On  the  15th  it  waa  decided  that  the  fleet  should  be  despatched, 
a  determination  Carnarvon  strcmgly  opposed,  believing  that  under 
eaoBtiag  circumstances,  "  or  any^ing  like  them,"  there  was  no 
Teaflcm  for  active  intervention  on  the  part  of  England.  The  de- 
cision of  the  I6th  was  held  over  till  Thursday,  when,  being  carried 
into  effect,  and  Carnarvon  hciDg  under  the  conviction  that  the 
Government  were  changing  their  attitude  of  observation  for 
one  of  menace,  he  sent  in  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted. 

The  noble   lord  was  listened   to   with  profound  attention 
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throughout  a  somewhat  lengthy  speech,  int«mipt«d  in  one  or 
two  places  by  Opposition  cheers.  When  he  resumed  his  seat  on 
the  front  Ministerial  bench  there  was  a  brief  pause,  and  then 
Beaconsfield,  rising,  declared  that  he  was  not  able  to  recc^^ise 
in  the  statement  just  made  a  sufficient  reason  for  Carnarvon's 
"  quitting  the  counsels  of  his  Sovereign."  The  personal  portion 
of  the  matter  the  Premier  briefly  dismissed,  and  proceeded  to 
show  how  "  the  charter  of  our  policy  is  tbe  despatch  of  May,"  in 
which  British  interests  were  chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  indi- 
cated. The  object  of  sending  the  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles 
was  to  guard  those  interests.  He  repeated  assertions  already 
familiar,  to  the  effect  that  the  policy  of  the  G-overnment  had 
never  changed,  and  even — though,  warned  by  a  slight  movement 
on  the  Opposition  benches,  he  proceeded  to  qualify  the  aflinna> 
tion — that  there  had  been  no  division  in  the  Cabinet.  The 
Grovemment  were  resolved  to  maintain  the  policy  of  neutrality 
loudly  announced  and  generally  accepted.  But  if  neutrality 
meant  that  the  honour  and  interests  of  England  were  not  to 
be  vindicated  and  defended,  he  was  no  longer  in  fovonr  of 
neutrality.  This  last  sentiment  was  loudly  cheered  from  the 
Ministerial  benches. 

Granville  quietly  observed  that  he  did  not  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  the  discussion  entered  into  between  the 
noble  lords  opposite,  but  rather  to  put  a  series  of  questions. 
These  were  identical  in  substance  with  those  set  forth  in  the 
other  House  by  Hartington  and  answered  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  There  was  no  notable  difference  in  the  answers, 
except  that  Beaconsfield,  elaborately  replying  that  there  was  no 
armistice,  and  that  the  Cabinet  knew  of  no  armistice,  Granville 
asked  was  it  possible  that  the  noble  lord  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
terms  of  the  armistice,  and  yet  had  countermanded  the  order  to 
the  fleet  at  the  Dardanelles. 

In  a  confused  manner,  contrasting  strongly  with  his  ordinary 
easy  almost  jaunty  address,  the  Premier  explained  the  difference 
between  an  armistice  and  proposed  terms  of  peace.  But  he  had 
recovered  his  old  manner  when  he  came  to  answer  the  question 
repeated  by  Gmnville  as  to  whether  it  was  true  that  any  other 
member  of  the  Cabinet  had  resigned.  It  was,  the  Premier  said, 
one  of  the  highest  and  most  cherished  privileges  of  members  of 
the  Ministry  that  whenever  they  found  it  necessary  to  sever 
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their  connection  with  their  colleagues,  they  should  make  a  Btat«- 
ment  on  the  snhject,  and  that  was  a  priyilege  upon  which  he 
would  not  trench.  Thus  the  dehate  ended  amid  heartj  laughter, 
and  the  House  immediately  thinning,  presently  adjourned. 

Jan.    38.  —  Ra-     Granville,  seeing  Derby  in  his  place,  congratulated 

DK^a'^]?     him  upon  his  restoration  to  health,  and  expressed 

dmioil  a  hope  that  he  woold  be  able  to  afford  the  House 

an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  that  had  led 

to  the  recent  rumours  of  his  resignation. 

On  the  general  question  at  issue  Derby  in  reply  went  hack 
to  the  despatch  of  May  as  setting  forth  the  policy  of  the  Govem- 
ment,  and  insisted  that  from  that  policy  the  Government  had 
never  swerved.  The  Government  had  not  yet  received  the  full 
text  of  the  bases  of  peace ;  hut  they  claimed,  as  other  countries 
would  claim,  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  final  settlement.  As  for 
the  matter  personal  to  himself,  he  briefly  dismissed  it  with  the 
remark  that  a  step  had  been  decided  upon  by  the  Government 
with  which  he  could  not  agree,  and  had  therefore  tendered  his 
resignation.  Within  thirty-six  hoars  circumstances  had  so  far 
changed  that  the  Government  were  no  longer  boand  to  take 
the  meditated  step,  and  he  found  himself  able  to  withdraw  the 
tender  of  his  resignation. 

"biMnfta.'-        The  following  verse  is  carrent  in  the  House  to- 
night : — 

"  When  Q«Teniment  otdered  tha  fleet  to  the  Sttait*, 
Thejr  eorely  anoountered  the  hardest  of  fatea; 
For  the  ords',  icarM  given,  at  once  was  recalled. 
And  the  Bujaana  were  not  in  the  elight«at  appalled. 
And  every  one  aaya,  vho  has  heard  the  dehatee, 
'  It's  the  Cabinet  now,  not  the  fleet,  that'i  in  Btniti ! ' " 
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A    YOTB     OF     CREDIT. 

Ur.  Henley — Mr.  Fonter— Mr.  Croai — Some  now  Home  Ralen— T1i«  Tote  of 
Credit — Dnunatic  Scenes — The  Runiuis  adTxncing— The  RasaUiis  not  «d- 
vanciiig — Freah  Doubta — Mr.  Edvaid  Jeakiiu  Bettlea  Matters. 

jwL  m  -  Mr,  New  writ  for  Oxfordshire  moved  in  the  place  of 
Henley.  Henley,  "father  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

The  tact  involved  in  this  forniiLl  action  was  not  unfamili&r,  for 
everybody  knew  that  Henley  had  determined  to  bring  to  a  dose 
his  long  connection  with  the  House  of  Commons.  Bat  the 
announcement  fell  like  a  shock  on  the  crowded  House,  and  was 
borne  with  varied  emotions.  Some,  a  very  few,  rememb^ 
Henley  when,  already  passing  the  line  of  middle  e^,  he  was  a 
constant  participator  in  debate  and  an  active  power  in  the 
House.  Others,  a  larger  number,  remember  him  when,  with 
physical  power  faat  waning,  he  still  sometimes  interposed  in 
debate,  and  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  take  part  in  dis- 
cussion on  any  subject  with  which  he  was  more  particulariy 
associated.  With  a  third  section,  and  this  by  fat  the  most 
numerous,  Henley  wqs  the  embodiment  of  a  tradition  regaided 
with  respect  and  veneration,  because  it  was  Parliamentary 
etiquette  to  do  so,  just  as  much  as  it  is  to  bow  to  the  SpesJier 
on  entering  or  leaving  the  House. 

For  many  years  he  has  lived  upon  a  repntation  obtained 
before  the  epoch  of  the  present  Parliamentary  generation.  In 
spite  of  Reform  Bills  and  Radical  tendencies.  Conservatism  has 
a  wonderfully  strong  hold  on  the  House  of  Commons,  and  new 
members  in  particular  are  quite  enthusiastic  in  their  respect  for 
Parliamentary  reputation.  It  was  the  new  members  who  kept 
up  the  laughter  which  to  the  last  encouraged  Bemal  Osbome 
in  rudeness  of  speech.  It  was  the  new  members  of  the  last 
Parliament  who  uproariously  laughed  when  Locke  was  on  his 
legs,  and  it  is  from  the  new  members  that  Henley  has  of 
lat.e  years  received  the  most  respectful  veneration.  They 
walked   by   faith,   having  nothing  to   sustain   them  bat  this 
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pathetic  figure  of  a  venerable  man,  saying  nothing  particular 
in  a  quayering  voice.  But,  as  Bernal  Osborne  once  made  a 
repatation  for  being  funny,  and  as  Locke,  by  means  which  it 
is  difficult  to  discover,  managed  to  establish  a  character  for 
humour,  so  Henley  comes  down  to  the  preseot  generatioa 
crowned  with  the  bays  of  victories  won  when  our  fathers  and 
nnclcB  were  in  Parliament. 

Thns  it  came  to  pass  that  young  members  held  their  breath 
when  Henley  rose,  and  deferentially  bent  forward  to  catch  the  drops 
of  wisdom  which  fell  distilled  from  his  lips.  His  Piirliamentary 
success  in  days  long  gone  by  was  acquired  by  the  legitimate 
influence  of  directness  of  speech,  and  the  exercise  of  common- 
sense.  He  had  a  habit  of  lifting  things  off  the  lofty  Parlia- 
mentary chimney-piece,  and,  holding  them  in  his  hand,  he 
would  explain  their  true  proportions,  and  call  them  by  their 
right  names.  Probably  if  he  had  sat  on  the  Liberal  benches, 
he  would  have  attracted  no  particular  attention.  But  being  a 
country  gentleman,  a  member  for  a  county,  and  a  Tory,  there 
was  something  notable  in  his  original  way  of  looking  at  things, 
and  in  his  abstention  from  circumlocutory  phrase  in  describing 
them.  He  crowned  the  edifice  of  his  reputation  when  he 
resigned  a  largely-salaried  office  on  a  question  of  conscience. 
That  was  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  since  then  Henley  has 
sat  always  in  the  same  place — the  comer  of  the  second  bench 
behind  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  Party — and  must  have 
witnessed  with  curiosity,  not  unmixed  with  amusement,  the 
growth  of  his  reputation  and  influence. 

Of  late  years  it  has  come  to  be  part  of  the  Member  of 
Parliament's  creed  to  accept  with  veneration  any  axiom  uttered 
by  Henley.  If  with  slow  enunciation  and  a  voice  which  seemed 
to  be  brought  up  from  profouuder  depths  than  ordinary  men  can 
compass,  the  member  for  Oxfordshire  had  observed  that  it  was 
"a  fine  day,"  a  thrill  of  respectful  marvel  at  his  singular  power 
of  discernment,  at  bis  curiously  accurate  observation,  at  his 
native  common-sense,  at  his  direct  way  of  putting  things,  and 
at  his  sturdy  independence  of  thought,  would  have  vibrated 
throughout  the  House,  and  the  soul  of  the  youngest  member 
would  have  been  filled  with  admiration.  In  times  past  Henley 
would  have  been  the  first  to  laugh  at  this  fetish-worship,  and 
would  have  found  a  very  plain  word  to  describe  it.     As  it  wax, 
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be  accepted  it  as  »  circumstance  over  which  he  had  no  coDtrol ; 
and  it  must  be  recorded  of  him  as  among  not  the  least  of  his 
Qiany  claims  to  esteem  and  admiration,  that  he  never  ahused  the 
bonomable  sentiment,  and  judicioiulj  refrained  from  imposing 
himself  on  a  fatally  willing  audience.  He  has  gone  his  way  into 
honourable  retirement,  and  the  feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  akin  to  that  with  which  membeis  would  learn  tliat  the  coace 
had  gone  astray. 

Jan.    SI.  —  Hr.     The    most    satisfactory  phase    of    the   Eastern 
Foretor,  Question  I  have  noticed  for  some  time  is  that 

to-day  Forster  has,  to  quote  a  familiar  railway  station  advertise- 
ment, had  "a  wash  and  brush  up."  If  the  future  historian 
would  know  bow  many  times  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  useful 
career  Forster  has  had  his  hair  brushed,  and  has  taken  some 
pains  to  dissipate  the  dark  suspicion  which  hangs  aboot  the 
existence  of  his  shirt-front,  he  would  do  well  to  count  up  the 
number  of  occasions  when  he  has  come  forward  and  made  a 
speech  on  a  critical  Parliamentary  question.  Forster  does  not 
care  for  these  little  vanities  himself,  but  he  feels  that  something 
is  due  to  a  great  party,  and  he  would  not  have  the  prospects  of 
Liberal  triumph  obscured  for  lack  of  any  personal  sacrifice  on  his 
own  part.  On  ordinary  nights  his  hair  might  be  tak^  as  a 
symbol  of  .the  Liberal  Administration  out  of  office.  To-night 
the  astonished  fibres  were  combed  and  bmshed  till  they  looked 
as  smooth  and  united  as  a  Conservative  Cabinet  with  Carnarvon 
driven  out. 

Forster  possibly  felt  the  advisability  of  paying  unusual 
attention  to  his  personal  appearance,  inasmuch  as  the  position  he 
holds  to-night  is  an  exceedingly  embarrassing  one.  He  did  not 
expect  a  warm  welcome  from  members  opposite;  and  he  had 
too  good  reason  to  suppose  that  on  his  own  side  his  interposition 
was  regarded  as  an  intrusion.  The  oircumstanoes  were  in  some 
respects  anal<^ou8  to  those  recorded  in  the  Ingoldsby  Legend, 
when  the  manager  of  tJie  Haymarket  Theatre  wanted  to  impose 
"  Fal-de-ral-tit "  on  an  audience  that  hungered  after  "  Fiddle- 
de-dee."  The  Opposition  thought  that  the  occasion  was  one 
when  they  might  expect  to  be  led  into  action  by  Hartington ; 
and  there  was  an  uncomfortable  suspicion  that  Forster  had 
shouldered  himself  into  the  prominent  position  he  occupied. 
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Probably  it  may  be  that  the  saspieioo  \a  altogether  groundless, 
that  Foreter  only  accepted  the  position  after  a  long  struggle  with 
the  unanimoos  desire  of  his  colleagues.  However  that  may  be, 
the  uncomfortable  feeling  existed,  and  was  only  partially  mollified 
b^  the  surprisingly  tidy  and  highly  creditable  appearance  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman. 

Hi.  Cam.  It  is  much  easier  for  a  Conservative  to  address  the 
House  than  for  a  Liberal.  Liberals  may  be  all  very 
well  in  their  private  relations.  They  may  be  faithful  husbands, 
good  fathers,  and  desirable  uncles.  But  they  do  not  know  how 
to  cheer  a  man  who  speaks  on  their  own  side.  The  Conservatives 
do ;  and  the  mond  effect  of  good  hearty  enthuaiaatie  cheering  is 
by  no  means  immaterial. 

It  probably  bad  an  important  influence  upon  Cross  just  now, 
and  is  lai^ly  respooaible  for  the  extraordinary  speech  he  de- 
livered. Cross  is  not  what  the  impartial  observer  would  call  a 
lai^  ULan.  He  is  an  admirable  Home  Secretary,  perhaps  by 
reason  of  the  absence  of  certain  qualities  which  become  apparent 
when  he  poses  as  a  statesman. 

It  happened,  by  accident,  one  night  last  Session,  that  he 
was  put  up  to  define  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government.  A 
clear-headed  man,  accustomed  to  group  details  and  to  marshal 
facts,  he  evolved  out  of  the  confused  heap  of  assertion,  denial, 
definition,  and  modification,  a  statement  of  policy  so  precise  and 
unmistakable  that  it  has  ever  since  been  used  as  a  sort  of  text- 
book. I  have  heard  that  no  one  was  more  surprised  than 
Beaconsfield  when  next  morning  he  read  Cross's  statement  on 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government.  He  had  no  idea  that, 
being  reduced  to  plain  language,  it  meant  just  that.  Being 
drawn  out  in  convenient  form  It  was  well  to  adopt  it ;  and  so  it 
has  been  accepted  in  Ministerial  speech  ever  since.  The  personal 
consequence  to  Cross  was  that  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  a 
position  which,  in  his  calmer  moments,  he  feels  Providence 
never  designed  him  to  fill.  He  went  to  bed  a  sort  of  superior 
chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  capable  even  of  successfalty  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  Home  OSice,  and  discovered,  whilst 
stirring  his  morning  cup  of  cofEee,  that  he  was  a  statesman  and 
an  authority  on  foreign  politics. 

He  concealed  his  emotions  of  surprise,  and  has  ever  since  care- 
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fuUy  cultivated  the  Bcience  of  statecrafl.  One  flaw  in  his  fiist 
efFort  wa,s  that  a,  naturally  in^n  nous  mind,  and  a  habit  of  \ogicsal 
thought  acquired  in  the  course  of  legal  studies,  led  him,  when 
he  came  to  formulate  the  policy  of  British  Ministers,  to  »nire 
at  a  statement  not  altogether  pleasing  to  intelligent  country 
gentlemen  and  to  the  more  polished  members  of  society,  whose 
gentle  instincts  find  a  natural  alliance  with  the  Turk.  There 
were  some  who  even  suspected  the  Home  Secretary  of  being  one 
of  those  Russian  agents  who  are  sown  broadcast  throughout 
England,  and  who  have  mana^d  to  work  themselves  even  into 
the  highest  official  places.  It  was  exceedingly  annoying  to  a 
man  of  his  mental  calibre  and  newly-budding  ambition  to  have 
the  Opposition  continually  quoting  his  Bpeech  of  last  Session, 
and  insisting  upon  pinning  the  Ministry  down  to  it. 

Cross  determined  to  change  all  that,  and,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  ba«  succeeded.  I  have  heard  many  speeches  by  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters, but  do  not  remember  any  that  equals,  in  respect  of  lack  of 
dignity  and  of  true  appreciation  of  the  position  of  an  English 
Minister  speaking  ou  a  question  of  foreign  policy  at  a  European 
crisis,  the  one  delivered  by  Cross  to-night.  It  was  the  cheers  that 
began  it,  and  the  continuance  of  the  cheers  that  finished  it. 
The  intoxication  of  the  boisterous  applause  got  into  Cross's 
head,  and  when,  immediately  after,  Wilfrid  Lawson  rose,  I 
really  thought  he  was  going  to  give  notice  to  include  unreason- 
ing party  applause  among  the  intoxicating  influences,  the 
operation  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  limit  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. 

All  the  mannerisms  that  spoil  Cross's  speeches  were 
aggravated.  The  impressive  but  also,  unfortunately,  inandible 
whisper,  with  which  he  concludes  a  sentence  intended  to  be 
particularly  striking ;  his  sharp,  jerky  manner  of  looking  over 
papers,  and  his  general  air  of  self-satisfaction,  a  sentiment 
that  would  find  untimely  utterance  if  he  did  not  at  convenient 
pauses  tightly  close  hie  lips — each  found  intensified  expression. 
Mentally,  the  insidious  stimulant  had  an  equally  disastroiu 
effect.  The  cool  judgment,  the  fair  speech,  the  honourable 
interpretation  of  adverse  arguments,  all  disappeared,  and  in  their 
place  there  was  presented  the  spectacle  of  an  ordinarily  staid 
Cabinet  Minister  dancing  whilst  gentlemen  of  the  mental  calibre 
of  Sir  William  Fraser  and  the  Admiral  piped. 
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Feb.  L  —  Some  Callan  has  started  a  new  paper  in  Dablin  called 
Hoien.  """^  ^^  Vindicator.  With  pardonable  pride  he  sends 
an  early  copy  for  the  reading-room.  AmoDg  the 
contents  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  Home  Rule  members.  The 
first  name  on  the  liat  is,  properly  enough,  that  of  Mr.'  Butt,  and 
next  in  due  order  that  of  Philip  Callan.  Then  follow  less  dis- 
tinguished, but  oot  onknown,  names,  till  near  the  end  we  come 
upon  the  following  three  lines : 

WmH  0'SamTan,AM  Sullivan,WH  ffLeary.NiohoIai 
Floor  quiet.  Indian  com  easier  —  New  mixed 
EnnU,    Chailei   S    Pamell,    Sidurd    Power. 

Feb.!.— The  Vote  An  absence  of  special  interest  in  their  own 
"  House  afforded  the  peers  an  opportunity  of  visit- 

ing the  other,  in  which  they  largely  availed  themselTes.  By 
half -past  four  every  seat  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons appropriated  to  them  was  occupied,  amongst  the  early 
urivals  being  Prince  Leopold,  the  Crown  Prince  of  AuBtria, 
and  Prince  Christian.  Just  before  five  o'clock,  whilst  Glad- 
stone was  among  the  early  sentences  of  his  speech,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Teck,  entered,  and  two 
lords  who  had  secured  favourable  places  on  the  front  bench  were 
dispoBsessed.  The  Princess  of  Wales  occupied  a  place  in  the 
Speaker's  department  of  the  ladies'  gallery,  which  she  has  not 
visited  for  many  years.  Among  the  peers  who  managed  to 
retain  their  seats,  and  who  remained  throughout  the  debate, 
were  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Marquis  of  Bipon,  the  Earl  of 
Rosebery,  Lord  Houghton,  the  Earl  of  Airlie,  Lord  Monck, 
Lord  Wolverton,  and  in  the  far  corner,  amid  a  crowd  half  within 
and  half  out  of  the  House,  was  visible  the  face  of  Lord 
Cailingford. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  other  galleries  open  to  the 
public  were  crowded  to  their  fullest  capacity,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Cockbum,  not  discouraged  by  the  dulness  of  Friday  night's 
debate,  renewing  his  visit.  As  for  the  House  itself,  it  was  fuller 
than  it  has  been  on  any  night  of  this  Session.  Every  seat  on 
the  floor  was  occupied,  whilst  the  galleries  on  either  side  were 
filled  to  oversowing,  members,  who  literally  could  not  find  seats, 
etanding  in  clusters  near  the  doors. 

There  were  very  few  notices,  and  the  buzz  of  conversation 
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which  alwajs  preladee  an  exciting  or  an  important  ratting  in 
the  Houee  of  Commons  prevented  their  delivery  £rom  being 
heard.  Gladstone]  in  anticipation  of  whose  speech  this  magnifi- 
cent audience  had  assembled,  was  early  in  his  plaoe,  and  took 
the  opportunity  of  a  brief  interlude  to  submit  to  Bright,  ^ho 
sat  next  to  him,  a  selection  from  his  voluminous  correspond^ice, 
which  included  many  newspaper  extracts  and  one  or  two  iUtie- 
trations.  Even  as  be  went  through  letters  already  in  stock 
others  arrived,  and  were  passed  along  the  front  bench  till  they 
reached  his  hand. 

A  loud  cry  of  "  Order  1 "  greeted  the  rising  of  Hartington, 
and  presently  succeeded  in  quieting  the  conversatioD  which  had 
hitherto  been  incessantly  in  progress.  The  noble  lord  wanted  to 
know  whether  Northcot«  was  in  a  position  to  give  the  House 
any  information  with  reference  to  the  terms  of  peace  uid  the 
armistice.  Northcote  answered  that  the  only  official  information 
they  had  received  was  in  the  form  of  a  despatch  from  the 
Turkish  Foreign  Minister  to  the  Ottoman  Ambassador  in  this 
country,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  on  the  3rd  of  Febmaiy 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Hussian  and  Tnikiah  Governments 
had  signed  the  protocol  of  the  bases  of  peace  and  the  armis- 
tice, and  that  orders  had  been  given  for  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  This  announcement  was  received  with  some  cheer- 
ing, coming  more  particnhurly  from  the  Opposition  benches. 

At  ten  minutes  to  five  Gladstone  rose,  and  was  received 
with  loud  cheers  from  the  Opposition.  He.  was  careful  at  the 
beginning  to  disclaim  any  intention  of  entering  upon  contro- 
versial matters,  and  expressed  his  desire  of  arriving,  if  possible, 
at  a  solution  of  all  differences  and  difficulties.  These  preliminary 
remarks,  spoken  in  a  quiet  and  earnest  tone,  were  met  with  a 
mocking  laugh  from  below  the  gangway  on  the  benches  op- 
posite.  Gladstone,  turning  in  the  direction  whence  the  in- 
terruption came,  said — 

"  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  before  a  word  has  fallen  from 
my  lips  that  should  excite  the  susceptibilities  of  gentlemen 
opposite,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  thus  to  receive  the 
sentiment  expressed.'" 

This  rebuke  was  supported  by  loud  cheers  from  the  Oppo- 
sition benches,  and  for  some  time  had  the  desired  effect.  In 
reference  to  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  controversy,  Olad- 
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stoDe  took  occasion  to  observe  that  whilst  in  the  coarse  of 
bis  speeches  he  had  never  made  an  imputation  on  the  motives  of 
any  man,  no  speech  had  been  made  in  which  his  a;ctions  were 
criticised  without  imputing  motives  to  him — though  he  acknow- 
ledged an  bonouiahle  exception  in  the  case  of  Hardinge  GifEard's 
address  to  his  cosstitaent^. 

Turning  to  consider  the  proposal  before  the  Houee,  he  asked 
what  wae  the  object  of  the  G-oveniment,  and  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  described  in  the  vague  and  now  alto- 
gether  irrelevant  proposal  that  we  are  to  protect  British  interests. 
For  himself  he  described  it  as  a  perfectly  unreal  vote,  emphati- 
cally declaring  that  there  were  no  contrivances  withui  the 
regular  way  of  hnsincBS  in  which  the  Government  could  spend 
six  mUIioDs  before  the  Slet  of  March,  the  time  within  which 
the'  money  must  be  spent.  Drawing  upon  his  own  personal 
experience^  he  stated  that  in  1854,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  war  against  Russia  was  declared 
in  the  latter  end  of  March.  From  that  time  forward  no  efFort 
was  spared  by  the  military  and  naval  departments  to  meet  the 
crisiB,  aad  they  were  so  far  successful  that  an  army  was  sent  into 
the  Crimea,  and  the  battle  of  Alma  was  fought.  After  six 
months  of  war  the  whole  of  the  expenditure  was  found  to  be 
within  a  few  hundred  thousands  of  pounds  paid  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary revenues  of  the  country.  The  cost  of  the  Crimean  War 
was  about  eighty  millions.  The  amount  of  charges  incurred  in 
the  first  half  of  the  time,  in  twelve  out  of  the  twenty-four 
months,  was  six  millions  odd — as  nearly  as  possible  the  sum  they 
were  now  asked  to  vote. 

This  statement  made  an  evident  impression  on  both  sides, 
and  was  followed  by  cheering  from  the  Opposition  benches  when 
Gladstone  went  on  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  hardly  possible 
for  any  ingenuity  of  extravagance  to  get  any  considerable 
portion  of  six  million  sovereigns  into  payment  before  the  81st 
of  March.  The  vote  was  designed  to  create  a  moral  effect,  and 
that  might  have  been  better  done  if  the  Government  bad 
imposed  tsxes.  He  spoke  in  ironical  terms  of  the  great  effort 
made  to  enter  into  the  mood  of  heroism,  ending  in  a  reso- 
lution to  add  six  millions  to  the  National  Debt.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  sternly  to  refuse  to  lay  charges 
on  the  people  without  proof  that  they  were  required. 
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"  Cannot  you,"  lie  asked  amid  cheers,  "  express  confidence 
in  the  Government  without  charging  the  people  ?  " 

He  thought  they  might,  and  after  expatiating  npon  the 
nndeairability  of  appearing  aa  a  divided  nation,  he  proceeded  to 
show  how  it  might  be  done :  let  the  vote  be  postponed,  with  the 
understanding  that  it  might  be  brought  forward  ^ain  iriieii- 
ever  the  Government  felt  the  necessity.  In  the  meantime  an 
Address  to  the  Crown  should  be  prepared,  and  presented  in  the 
name  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  expressing  a  desire  to  unite 
in  supporting  the  action  of  the  Government  in  the  coancils  of 
Europe.  Having  set  forth  this  proposal  in  some  detail  and 
sketched  the  terms  of  the  address,  Gladstone  sat  down,  having- 
spoken  for  an  hour  and  fifty  minutes. 

The  reception  of  this  proposal  was  very  significant.  Mem- 
bers on  the  opposite  benches,  more  particularly  below  the  gan^ 
way,  arc,  as  was  shown  at  the  outset  of  the  speech,  exceedingly 
quick  to  deride  the  ex-Premier,  and  even  ostentatiously  to  scorn 
his  advice.  They  listened  to  this  proposal  with  attention,  and 
so  far  from  volunteering  derision  had  not  even  answered  the 
cheers  with  which  it  was  welcomed  from  the  Opposition  benches. 

When  Hardy  rose  there  was  profound  anxiety  to  he&r  how 
he  would  treat  these  overtures  of  peace.  The  House  was  not 
left  long  in  doubt.  With  something  more  than  his  usual  vigour 
he,  after  a  few  prefatory  sentences,  turned  upon  Gladstone,  and 
with  uplifted  arm  and  stentorian  voice  declared  that  those  who 
had  within  a  few  days  addressed  excited  audiences  outride  the 
House  bad  no  business  to  come  there,  and  with  bated  breath  and 
whispered  humbleness  talk  of  conciliatory  measures.  Having 
demolished  Gladstone,  and  growing  more  and  more  excited  with 
the  cheers  that  burst  forth  from  the  now-excited  Ministerialists, 
Hardy  turned  upon  Trevelyan,  and  held  him  up  to  contumely 
and  scorn  as  a  man  who  had  "  dared  to  say  "  that  Lord  Beacons- 
field  had  never  disguised  his  desire  to  plunge  England  into  war. 

"Let  him,"  Hardy  said,  or  rather  shouted — "let  him  prove 
that  statement,  or  let  it  go  under  some  category  vrhioh  it  is  not 
Parliamentary  to  name  I  " 

He  would  make  no  terms  with  the  Opposition,  declaring  at 
the  end  of  a  long  speech,  which  contained  matter  already  familiar 
through  much  repetition,  that  "  we  have  kept  the  peace,  we 
mean  to  keep  the  peace,  and  we  ask  you  to  assist  us." 
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It  was  just  eight  o'clock  when  Hardy  concluded  his  speech, 
fully  an  honr  beyond  the  time  at  which  the  Honsc  osnally  thins 
in  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  dinner  bell.  A  score  or  two  had 
^ne  away  when  Gladetone  had  finished ;  but  on  the  whole  the 
House  kept  well  together,  the  Prince  of  Wales  being  among  the 
most  attentive  listeners.  But  now  His  Boyal  Highness  rose  to 
go,  and  already,  whilst  Pease  was  on  hie  feet  making  an  endea- 
Toor  to  continue  the  discussion,  the  floor  of  the  House  was 
thronged  with  members  hurrying  out, 

Feb.  T-— Dianu-  House  again  crowded  to-night,  though  not  to  so 
*'^""  great  an  extent  as  on  Monday.  The  aspect  of 
the  assembly  was  also  difterent,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  sur- 
mise, from  the  eager  attention  paid  to  Ministerial  statements  in 
any  way  touching  the  Eastern  Question,  that  everybody  was 
anxiously  awaiting  an  important  announcement.  As  soon  as 
the  questions  on  the  paper  were  disposed  of,  Hartin^on  asked 
whether  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  give  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  foundation  for  the  report  current  that  the 
~  6  had  occupied  Constantinople. 

Amid  breathless  silence,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
TBDoing.  Exchequer,  who  for  greater  accuracy  had  brought 
his  answer  written  out,  said  that  a  telef^m  had  been  received 
from  Mr.  Layard,  dated  the  5th  inst.,  which  stated  that,  not- 
withstanding the  armistice,  the  Russians  were  pushing  on 
towards  Constantinople,  and  that  they  had  compelled  the  Turks 
to  evacuate  important  positions  on  the  line  of  defence.  The 
despatch  added  that  the  Porte  was  at  the  time  "  in  great  alarm," 
and  could  not  understand  the  proceedings  of  the  Russians.  The 
Servians  were  also  advancing.  It  was  five  days  since  the  bases 
of  peace  had  been  signed,  and  the  Protocol  had  not  yet  reached 
the  Porte.  The  Russians  had  insisted,  as  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  armistice,  that  the  lines  of  defence  of  Constantinople 
should  be  left  open. 

From  the  same  papers  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
read  a  telegram  from  the  Orand  Duke  Nicholas  at  Adrianople, 
stating  that  orders  had  been  given  on  the  Slst  January  to 
cease  hostilities,  and  Stafford  Nortbcote  could  not  undertake 
to  reconcile  these  statements.     Lord  Derby  had  that  morning 
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telegraphed  to  St.  Petersburg  asking  for  explanations,  unl 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Czar  to  his  declaration  made  to 
Colonel  Wellesley  in  July,  that  he  would  not  occnpy  Constaati- 
nople  unless  by  military  necessity. 

Amid  the  buzz  of  excited  coDvereatioa  which  followed  on 
the  reading  of  these  documents,  Forster  rose  imd  declared  he 
could  not  deny  that  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  East  had  been 
greatly  changed  by  the  information  just  given  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Whilst  reserving  to  himself  perfect  freedom 
in  Committee,  he  now  proposed  to  withdraw  the  amendment  to 
the  vote  of  credit  of  which  he  had  given  notice.  This  proposal 
was  received  with  cheers,  amid  which  were  some  criee  of 
"  N^ative  I " 

Hartington  su^ested  that  Rylands,  who  was  to  have 
renewed  the  debate,  should  for^o  his  intention.  Rylands,  on 
rising  to  reply,  was  greeted  with  laughter  and  ironical  cheering-, 
against  which  he  warmly  protested.  An  interruption  now  arose, 
the  Speaker  noticing  the  new  member  for  Oxfordshire,  Colond 
Harcourt,  standing  at  the  Bar,  called  him  up  to  take  the  oaths. 
This  done,  the  orders  of  the  day  were  called  on  in  usual  form, 
and  Forster  formally  withdrew  his  amendment.  In  reply  to 
Bylands,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  fae  saw  no 
reason  for  adjourning  the  debate,  which  drew  forth  loud  cheers 
from  the  Ministerialists.  The  information,  he  said,  was  of  a 
more  or  less  serious  character,  but  it  was  nothing  different  from 
what  the  Government  had  expected,  and  they  would  stultify 
themselves  by  agreeing  to  an  adjournment. 

Fawcett  supported  the  suggestion  for  an  adjoummeut,  which 
was  opposed  by  Watkin  Williams,  who  hoped  that  the  House  at 
this  critical  moment  would  not  display  the  melancholy  spectacle 
of  a  divided  nation.  Hopwood,  amid  cries  of  "Withdraw," 
expressed  his  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the  information 
received,  seeing  that  it  came  from  Layard,  an  allusion  which 
called  forth  angry  cries  from  the  Ministerialists.  E.  J.  Reed 
and  Joseph  Cowen  rising  together,  there  were  cries  for  the  latter, 
but  be,  yielding  place.  Reed  proposed  to  "  get  rid  of  this  question 
of  money  in  order  to  consider  in  a  lai^e-minded  and  magnani- 
mous manner"  the  only  question  this  country  ought  to  consider 
— namely,  its  policy  at  the  Congress. 

Cowen  rose  again,  and  with  him  Waddy.     But  there  being 
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agam  loud  cries  o£  "  Cowen  !  Cowea  I  '*  the  member  for  New- 
castle addressed  the  House  in  brief  but  impassioned  sentences, 
declaring,  unid  cheering  from  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House, 
that  when  nation&l  interests  were  at  stake  patriotism  and  good 
sense  demanded  that  men  should  not  be  there  as  Tories,  or 
Radicals,  or  Liberals,  but  as  Englishmen. 

"  Let  us,"  he  cned, "  unanimoaely  vote  this  money.  That  will 
be  the  best  answer  to  the  Russian  advance  on  ConBtantinople." 

The  House  was  by  this  time  in  a  state  of  high  excitement, 
the  patriotism  of  membetB  below  the  gangway  on  the  Ministerial 
side  running  so  high  that  they  threatened  to  prevent  the  with- 
drawal of  Forster's  amendment,  insisting  upon  the  triumph 
of  having  it  put  from  the  ch^  and  formally  negatived. 
Hartington,  to  clear  up  this  point,  asked  MiniBters  what 
they  proposed  to  do,  and  intimated  that  if  the  amendment 
were  not  allowed  to  he  withdrawn  he  and  his  friends,  instead 
of  withdrawing  their  amendment,  would  withdraw  themselves. 
Hardy  thought  that  "  as  an  unconditional  withdrawal  it  would 
be  accepted." 

Recurring  to  the  terms  of  the  tel^ram  which  had  wrought 
snch  a  change  in  the  House,  Bright  pointed  out  that  there  was 
very  little  in  it  that  did  not  reqnire  confirmation. 

"Our  Ambassador  at  the  Porte,"  he  said,  amid  Opposition 
cheers  and  laughter,  "has  been  alarmed  several  times." 

The  movements  alluded  to  were  probably  a  matter  of 
arrangement  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  and,  therefore,  in 
no  degree  altered  the  position  either  as  regards  the  interests  or 
the  ohjecta  of  this  country.  He  Uiought  the  true  interests  of 
the  country,  and  the  true  dignity  of  Parliament,  would  be  best 
consnlted  by  a  cessation  of  the  discussion  till  the  House  was 
enabled  to  know  the  precise  condition  of  aSairs. 

WhiUt  Bright  was  speaking  a  letter  arrived  at  the  Treasury 
bench  and  was  passed  op  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
■Whatever  its  contents  might  be,  it  evidently  created  a  con- 
siderable impression  on  Stafford  Northcote  and  his  colleagues, 
to  whom  it  was  immediately  shown.  As  Bright  resumed  his 
seat,  the  House  being  even  in  a  more  h^htened  state  of  excite- 
ment, owing  to  some  reference  made  by  him  to  the  Crimean 
War,  tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  and  intimated  that  he 
had  something  to  say  of  mueh  importance. 
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A  quick  movement  of  members  on  both  sides 
not^TKicinK.  foHo^gd,  US  everj  one  bent  forward  t»  hear 
what  was  to  be  said.  This  brought  about  a  renewal  (rf 
the  solemn  silence  which  had  by  exception  prevailed  when 
Stafford  Northcote  answered  Hartington's  first  question.  He 
DOW  announced  that  he  had  jnst  received  from  Lord  Derby  a 
commnnication  addressed  to  the  Ambassador  of  Russia  in  this 
country  by  Prince  Gortechakoff,  and  which  declared  that  there 
wafl  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  reports  to  which  Count  Sehouva- 
loS  had  called  the  Russian  Chancellor's  attention. 

Loud  cheers  burst  forth  from  the  Opposition  benches,  whilst 
the  Ministerialists  sat  silent  and  puzzled.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  expressed  his  regret  that  the  circumstances  should 
have  been  of  so  dramatic  a  character,  and  repeated  that  the  view 
of  the  Government  was  in  no  way  altered  by  these  coiTent 
incidents.  Harcourt  asked,  in  the  interests  of  the  peace  of 
England  and  the  world,  what  steps  her  Majesty's  Government 
would  take  to  arrange  for  the  receipt  of  trustworthy  news  with 
regard  to  events  in  Constantinople. 

The  Speaker  wae  abont  to  put  the  question,  when  Fawoett 
rose,  and  pointing  out  that  the  House  was  now  in  precisely  the 
same  position  as  it  was  last  Tnesday,  asked  what  was  the 
intention  of  Forster  with  respect  to  his  amendment.  The 
Ministerialists  had  now  recovered  their  spirits,  and  joined  in  the 
loud  laughter  which  this  inquiry  gave  rise  to.  Forster  promptly 
replied  that  he  thoaght  on  the  whole  it  was  best  for  his  amend- 
ment to  be  withdrawn,  and  that  the  debate  should  proceed  on 
the  proposal  of  the  Government.  Gladstone,  who  was  received 
with  loud  cheers,  said  the  remarkable  news  they  had  heard 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  filled  him  with  astonish- 
ment and  dismay.  The  despatch  of  Mr.  Layard,  which  had  been 
read  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening,  did  not  contain  a  word  of 
qoalification. 

"If,"  he  added,  "the  Ambassador  is  not  right,  he  is 
tremendously  wrong.  If  he  is  right,  the  position  of  affairs  is 
greatly  changed." 

Under  these  circumstances,  he  thought  it  was  a  very  reason- 
able request  that  the  debate  should  be  adjourned  for  twenly-four 
hours.  In  reply  to  a  question  from  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmanrice, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  explained  that  the  telegram 
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he  bad  read  from  Prince  Gorteclisboff  was  in  reply  to  a  question 
addressed  to  him  bj  Count  Scbonvaloff,  and  of  cooree  he  could 
not  say  what  were  Uie  terms  of  the  question  it  answered. 

Fnah  donbts.  A  doubt  of  a  fresh  character  now  preraUed  in  the 
House,  and  members  were  audibly  asking  each 
other  which  rumour  did  the  reply  of  Prince  GortschakofF  refer 
to.  Were  they  those  that  formed  the  basis  of  Mr.  Layard'e 
communication,  or  were  they  others  of  prior  date?  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  protested  that  he  could  give  no  informa- 
tion beyond  what  he  had  laid  before  the  House,  and  be  "  only 
hoped  that  the  House  would  now  proceed  with  the  discussion." 

During  the  first  half-hour  of  the  sitting,  the  gaJlery  allotted 
for  the  convenience  of  peers  was  crowded,  amongst  others  present 
being  Earl  Granville,  Lord  Halifax,  the  Earl  of  Airlie,  Lord 
Carlingford,  the  Earl  of  Roeebery,  Lord  Northbrook,  the 
Marquis  of  Bipon,  Lord  Selbome,  Lord  Skelmersdale,  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyll.  These  noble  lords  remained  spectators  of  the 
curious  and  animated  scene  till  ten  minutes  past  five,  when  they 
hurried  away  to  their  own  chamber,  where  they  heard  from  Lord 
Derby  statements  identical  in  form  and  almost  in  language  with 
those  simnltaneonsly  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
As  soon  as  the  business  was  over,  the  peers  returned,  and  occu- 
pied in  great  force  their  former  positions  in  the  gallery.  They 
found  the  House  engaged  in  discussing  the  question  whether  the 
debate  should  or  should  not  be  adjourned — "  squabbling  about 
little  points,"  Peel  described  the  proceedings  in  a  prefatory 
remark  to  a  speech  in  which  he  at  some  length  lectured 
Gladstone  and  Bright  for  a  statement  understood  by  him  to 
hare  been  made  in  their  speeches. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  Wilfrid  Lawson  created  a 
diversion  by  appealing  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who, 
he  said,  had  not  yet  spoken  on  the  Eastern  Question,  and  to 
whom  he  desired  to  give  an  opportunity.  He  had  two  questions 
to  ask,  first,  whether,  since  the  telegram  from  Mr.  Layard  had 
been  received,  he  had  given  orders  to  the  fleet  to  go  anywhere ; 
and  second,  if  he  had  done  so,  whether  he  had  since  sent  an  order 
to  recall  it.  The  merriment  created  by  this  sally  turned  to 
sudden  gloom  when  Mitchell  Henry  rose  and  informed  the 
House  that  though  Irish  members  had  abstained  from  partici- 
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patioD  in  the  debate  as  long  as  it  referred  to  Forster's  » 
mentj  gentlemen  wonld  be  "very  much  miBtaken"  if  they 
supposed  thftt  in  Committee  Irish  members  would  longer  preserve 
silence. 

Eventually  Forster's  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
debate  was  renewed  on  the  succeeding  motion  that  the  Speaker 
leave  the  chair. 

Feb.  u.  —  Hr.  Vote  of  Credit  op  again  to-night  in  final  form  of 
k^iT'^utUai  ®'^'"  ^**  °°*  ""^  ^^  occasion  was  a  serious  and 
nwuen.  solemn  ona     Edwaiid  Jenkins  had  watched  the 

course  of  events  with  gathering  gloom.  A  man 
of  large  mind,  pbilanthropio  instincta,  jast  judgment,  and, 
withal,  of  modest  mien,  he  had  hitherto  sat  silent  and  obser- 
vant. It  was  not  for  him  to  deprive  other  men  of  the  credit  or 
the  satisfaction  of  settling  affairs.  If  they  could  do  it,  let  them. 
He  had  his  doubts.  But,  at  least,  let  it  not  be  said  that  he 
interposed  hastily  or  withheld  the  opportunity.  Thos  he  had  not 
spoken  in  the  greater  debate ;  nor  had  he  availed  himself  of 
openings  eE^erly  seized  by  lesser  men  during  the  supplementary 
discussion.  But  now  he  might  hold  his  speech  no  longer,  llie 
Ministry  pleased  him  not,  nor  the  Opposition  either.  From  the 
moral  eminence  of  his  comer  seat  below  the  gangway,  he  looked 
forth  upon  this  little  Pariiameutaiy  world,  and,  behold  1  it  was 
very  bad.  No  one  could  say  he  had  not  given  it  a  fair  chance. 
But  there  comes  a  time  when  compassion  is  criminal,  when 
mercy  is  a  mistake,  and  when  justioe  must  be  done  though  the 
heavens  fall.  Jove  may  not  for  ever  withhold  his  thunderbolts; 
and  here,  with  a  sad,  stem  expression  on  his  face,  with  left  hand 
partly  hid  in  his  trouser  pocket,  and  right  extended  in  tenible 
denunciation,  he  now  launches  bolts  upon  a  shuddering  Miniatiy 
and  a  shrinking  Opposition. 

It  was  piteous  to  see  Stafford  Northcote  literally  clasp  him- 
self in  his  own  arms  as  the  voice,  issuing  from  the  mask-like 
&u»,  thundered  out  the  reference  to  an  "  invertebrate  Ministiy," 
John  Manners,  who  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf,  put  his  hand 
behind  his  back,  to  see  how  far  Jenkins's  depreciatory  expreseioD 
apphed  to  him.  Cross  affected  to  read  despatches ;  Gathome 
Hardy  furtively  drew  up  a  memorandum  of  instructions  to  the 
Colonels,  supposing  things  should  oome  to  the  worst ;  whilst  W. 
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H.  Smith,  who  has  not  yet  been  able  to  overcome  his  life-long 
associations  with  peaceable  pnrsuite,  went  ont  of  the  House  on 
the  base  pretence  of  having  to  post  a  letter. 

On  the  front  Opposition  bench,  a  natural  hardihood  stood 
^ntlemea  in  good  stead.  Gladstone,  with  his  bead  bent  back 
and  his  eyes  fast  closed,  feigned  sleep.  Hartington,  with  both 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  hia  knees  crossed,  stared  straight  np  at 
the  ceiling.  But  Forster  threw  ofE  all  pretence,  and  presented 
an  appearance  of  abject,  hopeless  terror  that  would  require  the 
pen  of  Danti  to  describe,  or  the  pencil  of  Blake  to  draw. 
Partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  sat  at  the  end  of  the  bench 
nearest  to  Jenkins,  and  principally,  perhaps,  because  a  Quaker 
parentage  and  an  ingenuous  mind  forbade  any  of  those  tricks 
which  more  or  less  beCt  others,  Forst«r  was  not  able  to  command 
at  a  moment's  notice  the  little  artifices  by  which  those  near  him 
concealed  their  perturbation. 

When  Jenkins  unexpectedly  rose  to  speak,  Forster  was  in 
more  than  usually  good  spirits.  On  Monday  night,  Hartingtoa 
being,  as  usual,  a  little  late,  he  had  found  an  opportunity  of 
appearing  as  leader  oE  the  Opposition,  and  in  that  capacity 
questioned  the  Government.  To-night  he  had  also  arrived  first, 
and  though  Hartington,  being  in  his  place,  put  the  usual  ques- 
tions, Forster  had  secured  the  seat  almost  opposite  the  box,  and, 
by  a  few  strategic  contortions  of  the  shoulders,  was  gradually 
edging  the  unconscious  marquis  lower  down,  a  task  which,  finally 
accomplished,  would  leave  him  in  full  possession  of  the  leader's 
seat.  But  as  Jenkins  proceeded  with  his  terrible  denunciation, 
Forster  gradually  became  subdued  in  manner  and  limper  in 
appearance.  His  body  slowly  sank  into  the  seat,  and  his  legs 
were  stretched  out  farther  and  farther  towards  the  setting  sun. 
Slowly  his  head  dropped  on  his  chest,  till,  before  the  indictment 
was  concluded,  he  was  foreshortened  in  a  miraculous  manner, 
the  peers,  from  their  position  in  the  gallery,  having  left  in  view 
only  a  quantity  of  rough  hair  and  a  pair  of  legs. 

It  was  a  terrible  episode,  a  thrilling  scene,  a  perilous 
treading  on  the  confines  of  tragedy.  If  Jenkins  had  only 
gone  on  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  would,  like  Lamech, 
have  been  ready  to  exclaim,  "  I  have  slain  a  man  to  my 
wounding,  a  young  man  to  my  hurt."  As  it  was,  having  used 
up  most  of  the  bad  words  in  the  language,  and  observing  that 
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the  audience  was  gradually  dwindling  down  to  the  vanishing 
point,  owing  to  continual  flight  of  terror-Btricken  hearers,  the 

denunciation  came  to  a  close  whilst  there  yet  remained  saBictent 
vitality  in  Forster  to  lead  to  bis  restoiatioa. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

LORD    BANI>OLPH     CHURCHILL    DEVELOPS. 

Personal  Prejudice — The  Admiral  in  Qie  Doldrums — A  du&l  Peer — A  dignified 
Rebuke — Beflpectabl  a  Dolncsa— ^The  induatrioiu  Apprentice  —A  nice  Diatinc- 
tiou  -Ash  Wediteeday— The  Uajor— Lord  ittuido^  ChorduU  on    Mr. 

tM.'Utcr-Booth. 

Fob.is.— Personal  A  good  story  has  come  to  town  with  Colonel 
prejudices,  Moray,  the  new  member  for  Perth.  During  his 
canvass  he  called  upon  an  elector  and  opened  a  conversation 
designed  to  lead  to  the  bestowal  of  his  vot«.  l^e  colonel 
dilated  upon  the  great  merits  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  showed 
how  he  had  saved  the  country  by  his  patriotic  and  spirited 
policy. 

"  Ay,  ay ! "  said  the  elector,     "  Beaconsfield  is  verra  weel, 
but  that  fellow  Disraeli  I  couldna  bear," 

Feb.  21.  —  The  The  Admiral  has  never  been  the  same  man  since 
ddd™^!fl!°  "**  ^^  Fleet  was  ordered  to  return,  after  entering 
the  Dardanelles  on  its  first  expedition  to  Con- 
stantinople. Long  habits  of  discipline,  and  &  natural  tendency 
to  utter  "  Hear,  hear,"  in  stentorian  voice,  when  he  observes  a 
movement  of  the  body  of  any  gentleman  seated  on  the  bench 
before  him  which  appears  to  indicate  that  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  is  about  to  address  the  House,  are  not  to  be  finally 
crushed  in  a  month.  Even  now,  the  Admiral  half  lifted  his  head 
and  raised  his  voice,  when,  somebody  on  the  opposite  benches 
having  proposed  that  Cross  should  substitute  the  word  "  whidi " 
for  "that,''  the  Home  Secretary,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, firmly  declined.  But  it  was  the  mere  ghost  of  a  cheer 
— a  sound  such  as  one  might  expect  to  hear  coming  from 
the  look-out   man  of  the  Flying  Butckman,  as   he   hailed  a 
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pasBmg  ship.  The  Admiral  is  tru]^  broken  in  spirit  and  sad  at 
heart.  He  has  not  even  sufficient  spirit  left  to  £an  himself ; 
and  his  copy  of  the  Orders  which  in  happier  days  presented  after 
a  short  debate  a  ragged  and  crumpled  look,  now  lies  beside  him 
ae  smooth  as  when  it  issued  from  the  printing-press. 

He  sits,  r^^arding  in  a  sort  of  half-dream  his  old  aversions 
of  past  days.  There,  nearly  opposite,  is  Parnell,  sitting  bolt  up- 
right, and  portentoosly  watchful.  A  little  to  his  left  sit« 
Biggar,  who,  with  spectacles  on  nose,  and  a  grotesquely  wise  look 
OD  his  face,  is  scanning  the  Bill  before  the  House  apparently  in 
search  of  the  nominative  missing  from  the  preamble  of  Ms  own 
Voters  (Ireland)  Bill.  Biggar  very  nearly  brought  the  Admiral 
round  the  other  night,  when  he  calmly  prognosticated  that,  within 
a  week  or  two,  we  should  hear  of  the  British  Fleet  in  the  Bos- 
phorus  having  surrendered  to  the  allied  Fleets  of  Russia  and 
Turkey.  Biggar  has  recently  added  to  bis  personal  attractions  by 
investment  in  a  prodigious  waistcoat,  made  of  material  that  beam 
a  more  or  less  close  resemblance  to  sealskin.  He  has  an  aggres- 
sive way  of  imposing  this  garment  upon  the  House  which,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  so  distaeteful  a  prophecy,  was  more  than  an 
irascible,  though  retired,  sailor  could  stand.  As  he  stood  with 
his  coat  thrown  back,  so  that  not  an  inch  of  the  waistcoat  might 
be  obscured,  and  as  he  pleasantly  passed  his  hands  up  and  down 
the  woolly  substance  in  search  of  the  armholes,  in  which  he 
might  thmst  his  thumbs  the  while  he  pictured  a  British  Salamis, 
there  was  a  dangerous  contraction  of  the  Admiral's  month,  a 
fierce  Bashing  in  hie  grey  eyes,  and  it  seemed  for  a  moment  as 
though  Biggar  was  about  to  be  boarded. 

It  was,  however,  but  a  flash  in  the  pan — flashes  which  have 
played  forth  once  or  twice  to-night  when  Macdonald  has  thrust 
himself  into  debate,  leaving  his  aspirates  behind  him.  But  of 
this  also  nothing  has  come.  The  Admiral  of  old  is  uo  more, 
and,  if  his  pulseless  heart  were  examined,  there  would  be  found 
written  on  it  the  word,  "  Dardanelles." 

Feb.  I!.— A  dual     Lord  Stratheden  and  Campbell  is  still  smarting 
*""  under  the  rebuff  he  received  the  other  night  from 

Lord  Derby,  and  now,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  passage  of 
the  gangway  for  the  better  convenience  of  carrying  on  those 
gymnastics  which  accompany  articulation,  he  is  slowly  gyrating 
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and  bringing  up  from  infinite  depths  the  weighty  words  with  which 
he  is  freighted  and  would  affright  his  hearers.  If  he  were  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  would  be  howled  at.  If 
he  were  not  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  noble  lords  who  ore  too 
frequently  addressed  by  him  would  be  inclined  to  give  exi««s- 
sion  in  a  mild  form  to  their  disapproval.  But  his  lordship  is 
more  than  a  peer  of  Great  Britain.  He  is  two  peers — holding 
the  barony  of  Stratheden  from  his  mother,  and  that  of  Campbell 
fi-om  his  father. 

Regarded  as  a  politician,  the  gentleman  thns  twice-blest  may 
scarcely  be  credited  with  average  intelligence.  Ever  since  the 
])olitical  crisis  commenced  he  has  at  brief  intervals  thrust  himself 
into  its  nice  complications,  has  attempted  to  drag  the  House  into 
inconvenient  debate,  to  draw  from  Ministera  damaging  declara- 
tions, or  to  involve  them  in  silence  that  might  be  misconstrued. 
Lord  Rerby,  driven  to  desperation  by  fresh  outbreaks,  plainly 
told  him  the  other  night,  that  if  he  insisted  upon  bringing  on 
discussion  be  should  have  all  the  talidiig  to  himself.  That  was 
a  strong  thing  to  say  to  a  single  peer;  it  was  an  astounding 
affront  to  offer  to  a  dual  baron.  It  has  rankled  in  the  noble 
lord's  bosom,  lending  an  added  solemnity  to  his  lurch,  and 
making  bis  speech  increasingly  slow. 

Standing  in  the  gangway,  with  one  hand  beneath  his  coat- 
tail,  and  his  body  turning  from  aide  to  side  in  a  slow,  strained 
manner,  that  almost  suggests  the  sound  of  an  unoiled  crank,  he 
laboriously  utters  his  protest.  He  would  lead  noble  lords,  but 
they  will  not  follow.  He  would  instruct  them,  but  they  will  nut 
listen.  He  would  form  a  faction  which  should  split  up  parties; 
but,  though  Lord  Denman  is  understood  to  have  offered  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  both  offensive  and  defensive  against  a  deluded 
nnd  contemptuous  aasembly,  his  overtures  have  been  scornfully 
rejected. 

So,  disgusted  alike  with  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  Whigs 
and  Tories,  Lord  Stratheden  and  Campbell  has  formed  a  party 
of  his  own.  Sometimes  Stratheden  is  the  leader  and  Campbell 
the  follower.  Sometimes  Campbell  leads  and  Stratheden  is  con- 
tent to  follow.  But  whichever  peer  is  predominant,  the  unity  of 
the  paity  is  never  broken.  Stratheden  believes  that  since  the 
days  of  Pitt  there  is  no  man  who  bos  a  higher,  clearer,  and  mon.' 
patriotic  notion   of  foreign  policy  than  Campbell     Campbell, 
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on  his  part,  believes  that,  as  far  as  home  legielatioa  is  con- 
ceroed,  whether  it  regards  law  or  busineaa,  sewage  or  salvation 
by  clergy,  there  is  no  man  in  Great  Britain  who,  for  fulness  o£ 
information,  soandness  of  judgment,  and  readiness  of  resource, 
equaJs  Stratheden.  Thus  they  dwell  in  rare  unity,  comforting 
each  other  amid  the  contumely  of  envious  men,  and  holding 
sweet  converse  toother  when  the  two  front  benches  conspire 
to  impose  silence  on  the  House. 

Feb.  !4.— A  dig-  Lowther  took  his  seat  after  re-election  consequent 
"^  "'  on  acceptance  of  the  Irish  Secretaryship.  He 
had  the  better  of  the  other  Yorkshireman  last  week.  In  return- 
ing thanks  for  his  election  be  indulged  in  some  more  or  less 
appropriate  remarks  on  the  crisis  in  the  East  Continuing  for 
some  time  on  this  tack,  a  voice  in  the  crowd  called  out, 

"  But,  Jim,  what  about  Ireland?" 

"  Sir,"  said  the  new  Irish  Secretary,  "  I  don't  like  talking 
shop/' 

Fob-sa— Regpect-  Hubbard,  member  for  the  City,  irreverently 
a  a  eM.  tnown  in  private  conversation  as  "Old  Mother 
Hubbard,"  is  the  sort  of  nun  who  would  be  invaluable  on  a 
board  of  direction,  on  the  magisterial  bench,  or  in  the  office  of 
churchwarden.  He  is  advancing  in  age;  for  it  is  nearly  thirty- 
live  years  since  he  flashed  upon  an  astonished  country  that 
remarkable  but 'now  unread  pamphlet  on  the  Currency.  But  he 
knows  how  to  combine  the  virility  of  youth  with  the  stability  of 
old  age.  He  is  the  sort  of  elderly  gentleman  who  can  wear  a 
breast-pin ;  and  that,  though  a  trivial  circumstance,  is  an 
incident  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  He  is  always 
dressed  in  black,  which  shows  to  advantage  his  almost  white 
hair  and  hie  bushy  white  whiskexB.  He  lives  in  a  constant 
atmosphere  of  self-satisfaction,  which  finds  partial  expression  in 
a  certain  swinging  walk.  He  always  looks  as  if  he  had  been 
cutting  the  coupons  of  bonds  on  which  interest  was  yet  regularly 
paid.  One  feels  a  sense  of  security  in  his  company.  His 
respectability  is  so  strong  and  prevalent  that  it  is  redected  upon 
those  who  sit  around  him ;  and  even  Bereeford  Hope,  who  occa- 
sionally enjoys  this  advantage,  looks  three  degrees  less  crumpled 
thui  on  ordinary  occasions. 
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This  attribute  has  so  impressed  people,  that  when  Disraeli 
was  forming  his  Administration  there  were  not  wanting  those 
who  pointed  to  Hubbard  as  the  coming  Chancellor  of  the 
lilxchequer.  Disraeli,  it  is  well  known,  gave  tip  bis  association 
with  O'Connell,  because  be  felt  there  was  a  certain  lack  of  re- 
spectability about  the  great  Tribune ;  and,  knowing  the  Premier's 
acutencBs,  it  was  thought  be  might  be  inclined  to  temper  the 
more  boisterous  elements  of  the  Ministry  by  pitting  Hubbard 
Bgainbt  James  Lowther  and  Cavendish  Bentinck.  But  nothing 
came  of  the  rumour,  and  when  Parliament  assembled  Hubbard 
took  up  his  seat  below  the  gangway,  carefully  selecting  the 
upper  corner  seat,  as  indicating  that  though  he  threw  in  his 
lot  with  the  looser  Gsh  of  the  Party,  it  must  not  be  expected 
that  he  should  do  anything  that  was  not  highly  respectable. 
From  this  seat  he  rises  from  time  to  time  and  addresses  the 
House  with  great  satisfaction  to  himself  and  to  his  son,  a  bud- 
ding statesman  who  represents  Buckingham,  and  rather  thinks 
that  the  Ministry  cannot  last  long,  since  it  declined  the  services 
of  so  great  a  financier  as  bis  father. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  he  is  an  entrancing  speaker.  He  has 
one  of  those  weak  voices  often  associated  with  extreme  respect- 
ability. He  seems  to  bring  his  voice  in  a  glass  vessel  with 
which  he  solemnly  walks  up  the  floor  of  the  House  when  he 
is  about  to  make  a  speech,  and  which  he  deposits  with 
some  trouble  on  the  narrow  shelf  of  the  bench  before  Mm.  His 
voice,  thus  materialised,  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  pale,  weak, 
indeterminate  fluid,  and,  of  course,  when  it  has  all  gone  out  of 
the  glass  vessel,  Hubbard  is  obliged  to  bring  his  speech  to  a 
conclusion.  Thus  members  watch  with  profoundest  anxiety  the 
glass  as  Hubbard  from  time  to  time  takes  in  a  supply  of  voice. 
Their  spirits  rise  in  proportion  as  its  contents  diminish,  and 
when,  after  ineffectual  attempts  to  drain  ont  a  last  drop  sufficient 
to  carry  him  over  half-a-dozen  sentences,  Hubbard  fails  and  sits 
down,  there  is  even  a  grateful  cry  of  "  Hear,  hear."  Un- 
fortunately, Hubbard  accepts  this  as  a  tribute  to  his  eloquence 
and  erudition;  and  only  wished  he  bad  brought  in  another  half- 
gill  of  voice,  so  that  he  might  further  gratify  an  appreciative 
audience. 

But,  if  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  is  an  effective  speaker,  he 
has  bis  uses.     He  is  something  to  look  at — something  to  show 
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to  members  of  the  American  or  the  French  Afieembly,  when 
they  come  into  the  Speaker's  Gallery,  and  expect  to  witness  the 
familiar  sight  of  an  hon.  member  with  his  heele  on  the  desk,  or 
two  other  members  expoonding  the  principles  of  perfect  liberty 
whilst  they  shake  clenched  fists  in  each  other's  face.  It  would 
be  a  sad  and  appreciable  blow  to  the  Honse  of  Commons  if,  some 
day,  the  City  of  London  were  to  discover  that  there  is  nothing 
in  Hubbard,  and  to  protest  that  it  is  not  its  business  to  supply 
the  House  of  Commons  with  respectability. 

Feb.  »-Th«  In-  It  was  pretty  to  see  James  Lowther  standing 
duBtriooa  ap-  ^^  j.jjg  ^^y^  j,jgj.  j^^^^  moving  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  relating  to  grand  juries  in  Ireland.  He 
was  plainly  but  carefully  dressed.  It  was  after  dinner,  and  be 
had  so  far  yielded  to  the  exigencies  of  social  custom  as  to  appear 
in  a  dress  coat.  But  he  stndiously  abjured  the  white  necktie,  as 
eavouring  of  days  of  sin  and  nights  of  cock-crowing.  The  House 
welcomed  him  with  a  cheer,  which  token  of  generous  amity 
caused  a  blush  to  suffuse  his  ingenuous  cheek  and  added  a  fresh 
l^race  to  the  nSgligS  air  with  which  he  spread  himself  out  over 
the  ministerial  box,  and  plunged  into  his  subject. 

Lowther,  as  the  House  could  scarcely  fail  to  remember  at 
this  critical  moment,  has  always  been  a  great  authority  on 
Irish  politics.  Nine  or  ton  years  ago,  when  Gladstone  was 
carrying  through  the  House  elaborate  schemes  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Irish  Church  and  the  reclamation  of  Irish  land, 
there  was  no  member  who  took  a  more  lively  interest  in  the 
proceedings.  In  those  days  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  wear  a  white  necktie  j  and  he  very  often  did,  though  the 
article  was  wont  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  present  an 
exceedingly  limp  appeiu'uice,  owing  to  dampness  induced  by 
tbe  physical  vigour  he  threw  into  his  statement  of  arguments 
against  the  Bill.  Not  that  there  was  much  variety  in  the  form 
of  tbe  ai^mento.  As  far  ss  I  remember,  they  rarely  went 
beyond  the  cry  of  "  Oh,"  or  a  prolonged  chant  of  "  'Vide,  'vide, 
'vide,"  sranetimes  varied  by  exceedingly  able  imitations  of  the 
vocalisation  of  tbe  cock,  or  talented  reminiscences  of  the  ubbuc- 
cessful  articulation  of  the  ass.  These  remarks,  in  which  uiother 
of  Her  Majesty's  ministers,  the  Right  Hon.  Cavendish  Ben- 
tinck,  generally  concurred,  were  sometimes  misunderstood  and 
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miBconstrued.  At  this  distance  of  time,  et&Ddinfjr  apart  from  all 
prejudice  or  party  rancour,  one  can  recogniBe  in  them  ihe 
Btrug^ling  of  a  great  and  intelligent  mind,  deairooB  of  statmg 
its  views  on  questiona  of  Iriali  policy. 

It'  IB  doubtless  to  these  early  studies  of  Irish  affHire  tbat 
Lowther  owes  the  easy  mastery  over  matters  of  local  government 
he  displays  to-night.  To  hear  him  talk  of  baronial  present- 
ment sessions,  county  at  large  presentment  sessions,  and  grand 
juriea,  it  might  well  be  thought  that  he  had  spent  all  his  life  in 
Ireland,  and  had  even,  like  the  Major,  been  a  member  of  a  board 
of  guardians. 

Some  young  men  of  high  spirits  and  idle  habits  are  apt  to 
regard  the  Houae  of  Commons  as  a  convenient  club  with  one 
large  room  in  which  larks  may  be  carried  on.  If  any  qnention 
comes  on  in  which  they  are  particularly  interested,  they  will 
devote  aome  measure  of  attention  to  it,  and  will  be  careful  to 
vote  as  they  are  bidden.  But  for  the  reat,  Billa  may  come  and 
Sills  may  go;  but  they  dine  out  at  their  clubs,  dally  over  their 
cigar,  and  look  in  at  the  House  of  Commons  at  midnight  to  see 
if  there  ia  any  fun  going  on.  Lowther  took  a  higher  view  of  the 
duties  of  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  be  has  had  bis  reward. 
If,  in  the  session  of  1869,  any  Member  had  risen  and  had  fore- 
told that,  within  ten  years,  Lowther  would  stand  at  the  table 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
he  would  have  been  nominated  for  the  next  vacancy  in  Bedlam. 
And  yet  here  he  is  to-night,  decently  dressed  in  black,  free  from 
the  smell  of  cigare,  and  chained  with  the  destinies  of  Irelajid. 

He  not  more  than  anyone  else  knew  in  1869  what  the  fates 
had  in  store  for  him.  But,  finding  before  the  House  a  question 
of  the  gravest  interest  to  the  Irish  nation,  he  set  himself  down 
seduloufily  to  atudy  the  question  and  master  the  detaila ;  and 
now,  when  fortune  suddenly  calls  him  to  the  helm,  he  is  found 
capable  of  guiding  the  ship. 

Feb.  17.— A  nice  Lord  Truro  has  in  him  the  makinge  of  a  great 
dtaiincuoo.  ^j^j^^  Interrupted  the  other  night  by  precise 
Lord  Kedesdale,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  given  notice  of 
the  question  upon  which  he  was  showing  a  disposition  to  enlai^, 
he  said : 

"  My  lords,  my  object  is  not  to  ask  a  question,  but  to  inquire 
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whether  Her  Majesty's  ^vemment  have  had  their  attetitioa 

called  to  this  matter  ?  " 

Oar.  s.  —  Ash  The  Houee  was  to  have  met  at  two  o'clock  to- 
**^'  day  J  but  everybody  ia  at  church,  and  the  service 
ifl  so  prolonged  that  it  seems  as  if  there  would  be  no  sitting  at 
all.  On  the  Opposition  side  there  are  a  few  men  who,  having 
cut  short  their  privilege,  managed  to  get  down  to  the  House  at 
two  o'clock.  But  for  fully  twenty  minutes  the  great  Conserva- 
tive party  is  represented  solely  by  James  Lowther,  who  sits  silent 
and  downcast  on  the  Tressury  bench.  James  would  fain  be  at 
church,  where  yet  linger  Cavendish  Beutiock,  Robert  Peel, 
Fulegton,  Holker,  George  Hamilton,  Saul  Isaac,  Chaplin,  Heniy 
Lennox,  and  many  others.  So  complete,  and  in  the  highest 
sense  satisfactory,  is  this  strict  observance  of  church  duty,  that 
in  despair  the  Speaker  gives  directions  .that  the  Committee- 
rooms  shall  be  searched  and  members  brought  down  to  make 
a  House.  Peter  Taylor  has  not  shrunk  from  suggesting  that 
this  postponement  for  two  hours  of  the  meeting  of  the  House  on 
Ash  Wednesday,  in  order  that  members  may  attend  charcb,  is  a 
taitx.  I  wish  he  could  have  been  here  to-day  to  note  this 
triumphant  refutation  of  his  suspicion !  It  might  be  worth 
Beresford  Hope's  while  to  move  for  a  return  of  all  members  who 
attended  church  to-day.  This  entered  on  the  Order  Book  would 
be  a  standing  answer  to  the  men  of  Belial. 

The  Major.  One  figure  there  was  present  from  the  earliest 
moment.  Seated  in  the  modest  obscurity  of  the 
fiir  comer  Opposition  benches,  with  hat  tilted  over  hb  thought- 
ful brow,  sat  the  Major.  For  some  weeks  his  presence  has 
been  lacking  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Urgent  duties,  not 
att<^^her  unconnected  with  the  Board  of  Guardians,  have 
called  him  home.  But  he  always  answers  to  the  trumpet-call 
of  duty,  and  when  the  day  arrives  for  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  Municipal  Franchise  (Ireland)  Bill  be  sure  that 
be  is  in  his  place  in  the  hated  House  of  Commons.  Owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  religious  fervour  on  the  part  of  members, 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  Major  presently  rose  to 
deliver  his  speech  were  most  depressing.  As  soon  as  a  House 
was  made,  members  returned  to  the  Committee-rooms,  and  it 
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was  in  the  preaeDce  of  leas  than  a  score  of  men  that  the 
Major  commenced  his  oration.  Some  would  hare  taken  s 
base  advaotage  of  their  opponent,  and  would  have  silently 
moved  the  resolution,  leaving  the  adversary  to  apeak  to  empty 
benches,  whilst  they  reserved  their  speeeh  for  a  later  period 
of  the  afternoon,  when  the  Honse  would  be  full.  But,  partly 
owing  to  the  chivalry  of  his  nature,  and  principally  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  carefully  prepared  his  speech,  and  would  only  be 
bothered  by  the  necessity  of  answering  ailments  that  might  be 
delivered  in  the  course  o£  a  debate,  the  Major  plunged  etraight- 
way  into  his  oration,  and  got  along  very  well  till  he  directly 
touched  the  subject  of  woman. 

Since  the  earliest  chapter  of  the  world's  history  woman 
lias  fatally  influenced  mankind,  and  she  got  the  Major  into  sad 
trouble  this  afternoon.  He  began  moderately  enough,  by  ban- 
tering the  Attorney- G-eneral  for  Ireland  upon  the  prospect  of  a 
curtain  lecture.  As  the  joke  grew  upon  him  the  vast  form  of 
the  Major  heaved  with  a  volcanic  chuckle,  bis  left  eyelid  drooped, 
and  if  he  bad  been  within  arm's  length  of  Oibson  there  is  no 
doubt  he  would  have  playfully  poked  him  in  the  ribs.  The 
prospects  of  woman  in  her  marital  relations  naturally  led  the 
Major  to  regard  woman  as  a  class,  and  he  diverged  into  a  vin- 
dication of  the  virtue  and  beauty  of  the  Irish  women  generally. 
By  steps,  easy  enough  to  a  mind  like  his,  but  attogetlier  bewil- 
dering to  the  House,  this  led  him  up  to  tbe  Emperor  of  Kussia. 
M'^hat  the  Czar  had  to  do  with  the  Municipal  Franchise  (Ireland) 
Bill,  or  what  it  had  to  do  with  him,  is  not  clear  at  tbe  first 
glance.  But  to  the  Major  it  served  as  a  basis  of  a  burst  of 
eloquence,  thunderous  in  its  passion,  beautiful  in  its  language, 
and  well  calculated  to  bring  up  the  Speaker  with  a  mild  but 
effective  rebuke. 

"  Are  we,"  he  inquired,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  living  under  a 
Constitutional  Government,  or  are  we  not  ?  "  "  One  would 
think,"  he  added,  "  we  were  liWng  under  the  knout — ^under 
the  sceptre  of  tbe  perfidious  barbarian  of  the  north,  tbe  latest 
fillibuster." 

The  Major  has  a  strong  contempt  for  an  assembly  that  will 
not  permit  him  to  denounce  tbe  Czar  in  connection  with  a 
proposal  to  assimilate  the  municipal  fiuichise  of  England  and 
Ireland.     But  he  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  to  control 
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liimfielf.  Hie  fierceness  vanished  at  the  soand  of  the  Speaker's 
voice,  and  having  mopped  his  forehead  with  his  handkerchief 
and  found  his  spectacles  (which  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
meat  had  got  on  the  top  of  his  head}  he,  through  the  remainder 
of  his  magnificent  address  to  the  House,  roared  them  as  gently  as 
a  sucking  dove. 

Mar. T— Ld.  RaD-  It  IS  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  since  Pope  wrote 
drtphchurohm    tij^t  scathing  essay  on  "great  Atossa."      But 

on  Mr.  SclaUtr.  =  _  ■'  ^ 

Bootb.  some  of  the  lines  come  back  to  the  memory  to- 

night,  when  we  behold  great  Atossa's  grandson 
by  some  removes  ruffling  the  calm  surface  of  Conservatism  aft«r 
a  fashion  not  witnessed  since  Mr.  Disraeli  wore  ringlets  and  sat 
below  the  gangway.  It  would  not  be  right  to  say  of  Lord 
Bandolph  Churchill  that,  like  his  great  ancestress,  he 

"ShineB  in  expoamg  knavw  and  paintiiig  toola;" 

though  he  has  not  hesitated  to  describe  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment OS  deliberately  designing  a  scheme  of  hoodwinking  the 
people,  and  has  bestowed  some  pains  on  the  portraiture  of  Mr. 
Sclater-Booth.  Perhaps  Lord  Randolph  would  not  object  to 
take  to  himself  a  couplet  wherein  Atossa  is  described  as  one 

"  'Who,  with  herself  or  others,  iiam  her  birth, 
Finds  all  her  life  one  warfBre  upon  earth." 

He  does  not  often  speak.  But  when  he  does  he  says  something 
to  attract  attention.  Onlya  few  months  ago,  he  appeared  as  the 
apologist  of  Obstruction,  and  was  acclaimed  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland  as  the  only  sober-minded  and  judicious  member  of  a 
Saxon  assembly. 

His  earlier  triumphs  in  the  House  having  been  gained  by 
his  qnaint  and  sarcastic  defence  of  such  corporations  as  Marl- 
borough when  they  have  been  attacked  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
Lord  Randolph  to-night  permits  himself  the  more  exquisite 
pleasure  of  attacking  the  Ministry  amongst  whose  defenders 
he  has  been  counted,  and  scarifying  poor,  dull-witted,  slow- 
going  Sclater-Booth.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  address 
the  House  from  the  bench  immediately  behind  that  on  which 
Ministers  sit.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  to-night  he 
has  taken  up  a  position   below   the   gangway — a  providential 
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circumstance,  seeing  that  the  Admiral  is  in  his  place.  It  is 
fearful  to  contemplate  the  agony  that  gallant  gentleman  would 
have  suffered,  supposing  he  found  himself  actually  seated  on  the 
same  bench,  or  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  House,  with  a  Conser- 
vative who  more  than  hinted  that  the  Crovernment  was  a  sham, 
and  that  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  ranked  at  somethiiig 
below  mediocrity. 

It  began  on  the  motion  to  go  into  Committee  on  the  County 
Oovemment  Bill.  Rylanda  moved  its  rejection,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  another  step  in  the  direction  of  centralisation,  against 
which  he  had  protested  when  the  Priaons  Bill  was  before  the 
House.  The  motion  vras  seconded  by  Randolph,  who  whilst  pro- 
testing that  he  "  did  not  want  to  say  anything  disagreeable," 
emphatically  declared  that  he  "  had  ransacked  the  whole  arsenal 
of  denunciatory  phrases  and  had  not  found  any  that  adequately 
expressed  his  estimation — or  rather  his  want  of  estimation— of 
the  measure."  Failing  perfect  success,  he  was  content  to 
characterise  the  Bill  as  "  Brummagem  stuff,"  and  as  being 
"  stufFed  with  all  the  little  dodges  o(  a  President  of  the  Ijocal 
Government  Board  when  he  came  to  attempt  to  legislate  upon 
a  great  question."  He  could  make  some  excuses  for  the 
Cabinet,  for  their  thoughts  had  been  occupied  a  long  time  in 
other  and  more  important  directiona.  Some  weeks  ago  their 
minds  were  engrossed  with  the  difficnlty  of  getting  their 
ships  into  the  Dardanelles.  Of  late  they  had  been  considering 
how  they  might  get  the  ships  out  agam.  Amid  thia  occu- 
pation they  had  consented  to  allow  Sclater-Booth  to  come 
down  to  the  House  and,  with  all  the  appearance  of  a  great 
law-giver,  to  endeavour  to  amend  in  his  little  way  the  Britkh 
Constitution. 

The  effect  of  such  Ministerial  agency  was  seen  in  the 
details  of  the  Bill,  which  Randolph  mercilessly  criticised.  Aa 
for  its  general  conception,  he  described  it  as  "  one  of  those 
attempts  to  conciliate  the  masses  by  concessions  of  principles 
dear  to  them,  which  concesBions  were  immediately  minimised 
by  the  details  of  legislation.  The  Government  thought  that 
they  were  deceiving  the  people,  but  the  only  persons  deceived 
were  themselves,"  In  conclusion,  turning  towards  the  mem- 
bers near  him,  he  called  upon  them  to  rally  round  him  whilst 
he  "  raised  the  last  wail  of  the  departing  Tory  party,  and  did 
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hia  utmost  to  defeat  this  mogt  Radical  and  most  democratio 
measure,  this  crowning  dishonour  of  Tory  principles,  this 
snpreme  violation  of  political  honesty." 

Randolph  had  brought  with  him  a  sheaf  of  notes,  which 
presently  got  mixed  up  in  inextricable  confusion,  and  added 
the  charm  of  adventitious  surprise  to  succeeding  passages.  His 
oratorical  attitude  is  not  specially  graceful.  Possessing  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  sheets  of  note-paper  folded  lei^hwise, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  he  an  advantt^,  when 
addressing  the  House,  if  he  carefully  inserted  a  sheet  between 
each  finger.  Having  both  hands  full,  he  waved  his  arms  about 
Bomewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  windmill.  In  moments  of 
comparative  repose  his  gestures  suggest  that  he  is  about  to 
perform  some  conjuring  trick,  and  his  confidentially  conver- 
sational manner  of  addressing  members  aids  the  illusion. 

But  these  eccentricities  of  manner  did  not  seriously  militate 
against  the  success  of  a  speech  full  o£  clever  phrases.  What 
added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  scene,  for  everybody  not 
personally  concerned,  was  the  contrast  between  the  reckless  youth 
who  represents  Marlborough  and  the  right  bon.  gentleman 
who  presides  over  the  affairs  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Sclater-Booth  is  a  gentleman  who  acts  as  a  foil  to  the  more 
daring  selections  the  Premier  made  when  forming  his  Ministry. 
He  is  the  sort  of  man  of  whom  Conservative  Ministries  used 
to  be  constituted  in  days  gone  by.  A  heavy  person  of  pompous 
appearance,  facile  of  speech,  and  dowered  with  two  names — 
"  Remarkable,"  Randolph  observed  in  one  of  his  many  asides, 
"  how  often  we  find  mediocrity  with  a  double-barrelled  name  " — 
he  obtained  a  minor  office  in  the  ConseTvative  Government  which 
lived  upoQ  sufferance  in  1867-8.  As  he  was  ex-Minister  and  a 
pictorial  representative  of  the  bucolic  interest,  Disraeli,  in  a  weak 
moment,  offered  him  office  again,  this  time  as  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  In  this  capacity  it  has  been  Sclater- 
Booth's  duty  to  dine  with  befitting  regularity,  to  walk  into  the 
House  when  the  division-bell  rings,  and  to  sit  bolt  upright  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  wheu  any  business  relating  to  local  government 
is  stirring.  He  has  no  lack  of  speech.  All  he  wants  is  ideas. 
The  very  embodiment  of  officialism,  the  incarnation  of  pros- 
perous head- clerk iam,  he  lives  his  lile  and  dmws  his  salarj' 
quarterly ;  and  though  there  is  a  geneixd  impression  that  he  is 
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something  more  than  "a  dull  man,"  it  haa  never  occurred  to 
any  one  to  attaek  him  till  this  rollicking  young  lord  comes 
down  to  the  House,  and  amid  a  tirade  of  abuse  o£  the  Govern- 
ment to  which  he  belongs  throws  him  now  and  then  a  morsel 
of  contempt. 

"  I  have,"  ewd  Randolph,  amongst  other  magnanimous  re- 
flections on  the  portly  President,  "  no  objection  to  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  dealing  with  such  questions  as 
the  salaries  of  inspectors  of  nuisances;  but  I  do  entertain  the 
strongest  pt»sible  objection  to  his  coming  down  here,  with  all 
tbe  appearance  of  a  great  law-g^ver,  to  repair,  according  to  his 
small  ideas  and  in  his  little  way,  breaches  in  the  British  Con- 
stitution." 

This  is  a  word-picture  which  leaves  little  to  be  filled  up.  It 
hits  off  in  a  few  sentences  the  salient  characteristics  of  Sclster- 
Booth — his  pompous  appearance  and  his  inadequate  ability,  his 
supreme  satisfaction  with  himself  and  the  veiy  different  feelings 
he  inspires  in  others  when  an  accidental  impulse  convei^es 
attention  upon  him.  Whether  premeditated  or  not,  whether 
inspired  by  any  personal  feeling  or  by  zeal  for  the  State,  it 
remains  equally  true  that  the  effect  of  this  onslaught  on  the 
pachydermatous  President  was  infinitely  more  efEective  by  reason 
of  its  desultoiy  character.  Had  Randolph  set  himself  to  describe 
Sclater-Booth,  as  Pope  set  himself  to  limn  the  Duchess  Sarah, 
his  endeavour  would  not  have  had  equal  effect.  These  little 
darts  shot  out  occasionally,  their  venom  concealed  by  a  careless 
gesture,  went  straight  home,  and  smote  Sc later-Booth,  as  a  man 
who  loved  his  dinner  might  be  smitten  if  he  found  that,  by  some 
mischance,  the  salmon  was  swimming  in  the  soup,  and  tbe  ice 
had  tumbled  on  the  roast  meat.  He  sat  in  his  familiar  atti- 
tude, bolt  upright,  with  head  slightly  thrown  back,  one  leg 
crossed  over  tbe  other,  and  hands  clasped  before  him.  Some- 
times a  scornful  smile  passed  over  his  face,  and  sometimes  he 
made  a  hasty  and  angry  note.  But,  on  the  whole,  assisted  by 
bonntiful  nature,  he  was  enabled  to  assume  composure  if  he 
had  it  not. 

When,  some  hours  later,  he  rose  to  reply,  he  observed  that 
the  remarks  made  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  did  not  call  for 
any  notice — a  matter  on  which,  I  am  afraid,  most  people  will 
differ  from  him.     Mediocrity  in  office,  more  especially  if  it  has 
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the  prefix  "  Right  Hon."  and  enjoys  the  assistance  of  a  hyphen 
in  its  name,  gete  along  safely  enough  through  quiet  times.  But 
it  is  a  dangerous  thing  when  a  reckless  youth  comes  hy,  and, 
with  audacious  hands,  thrusts  pius  into  the  stufEed  figure. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

REaiQNATION    OP    LOED    DKRBT. 

Alt  Honour  to  the  Faeiage— Tha  Fromier'a  Hat — Mr.  Delahunty's  Comb  and 
BroBh — A  "working  man'a  member" — Tha  Attomey-Genenil'B  Fee — Ko- 
ngnatioii  of  Lord  Derby — An  Indian  Debate — Lord  Leitrim. 


Har.  IS.  —  An  Among  members  who  yesterday  heard  the  chimes 
p^^?°  ""  »*  midnight  in  company  with  the  Speaker  was 
Lord  Eslington.  The  noble  lord  generally  i» 
about  when  there  is  any  real  'work  to  be  done.  If  he  had 
chanced  to  be  bom  in  a  humble  station  in  life,  and  had 
entered  the  City  of  London  with  the  traditional  half-crown 
in  his  pocket,  and  not  another  friend  in  the  world,  he  would 
ineritahly  have  risen  to  be  Lord  Mayor.  Being  bom  the  heir- 
apparent  to  a  peer^c,  and  the  son  of  a  man  who  bad  won 
glorious  victories  at  the  poll.  Lord  Eslington  naturally  took 
to  politics.  He  has  sat  for  South  Northumberland  for  just 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  has,  I  should  say,  done  more 
useful  work  as  a  private  Member  of  Parliament  than  any 
man  of  equal  standing  in  the  House.  Constitutionally  inclined 
to  regard  life  as  a  serious  thing,  he  has  never  trifled  with 
oratorical  prettinesses,  nor  lent  himself  to  anything  in  the  shape 
of  political  "  marching  past."  If  fireworks  were  wanted,  as  on 
the  occasion  of  the  administering  of  that  direful  check  to  Itussia 
—the  creation  of  the  Empress  of  India — Eslington  was  the 
wrong  man  to  apply  to.  But  if  you  want  real  work  done  in 
committee  or  a  practical  judgment  on  a  difficult  question 
delivered  by  a  man  whom  the  House  of  Commons  thoroughly 
esteems  and  respects,  it  would  be  a  great  thing  if  you  could 
win  the  approval  of  Eslington. 

He  is  no  orator.     But  he  can  make  a  plain  statement  on  any 
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sQbject  with  which  lie  is  cotiversant,  uid  he  never  speaks  on  aanf 
on  which  he  is  only  partially  informed.  Never  once  in  the 
course  of  twenty-six  years  has  he  been  known  to  wander  near 
the  confines  of  a  joke  when  addressing  the  House  of  Commons. 
To  him,  life  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  fritter  away  mjeux  d'eapritt, 
and  eternity  too  imminent  for  mortals  to  parley  with  pans.  But 
he  has  by  no  means  a  funereal  manner,  such  as  Newdegate  wears 
— Newdegate  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  man  with  the  keenest  sense 
of  humour,  and  not  only  thoroughly  enjoys  a  joke,  but  even 
occasionally  with  his  own  hand  strews  a  few  over  the  pall  of  his 
speech.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Eslington  is  moroscjor 
inclined  to  be  a  kill-joy.  He  simply  thinks  that  there  is  a  time 
for  everything ;  and  there  is  so  much  real  business  to  be  done  in 
the  world  that  there  literally  is  no  time  for  fooling,  however 
wittily  or  pleasantly. 

His  manner  when  addressing  the  House  is  indicative  of  his 
constitutionnl  habit  of  mind.  He  thinks  out  what  he  says  as  he 
utters  it,  wrestling  with  himsel£  the  while,  and  you  shall  see  him 
as  he  speaks  advancing  and  retiring,  and  enforcing  with  nervous 
forefinger  the  points  of  his  argument,  and  the  proofs  of  hie 
experience.  In  a  speech  of  half  an  hour's  duration,  it  is  probable 
that  Eslington  literally  walks  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
But  as  the  rules  of  the  House  prevent  progress  being  made  in  a 
straight  line,  he  advances  from  the  bench  to  the  red  line  on  the 
matting  beyond  which  no  one  but  Plimsoll  may  stand  when 
addressing  the  Speaker,  and  he  only  on  one  leg.  By  long 
practice,  Eslington  knows  precisely  when  he  has  reached  this 
limit,  and  without  looking  down  to  see  how  far  he  has  trenched 
on  dangerous  ground,  he  will  retire  and  begin  again  with  his 
forward  march. 

He  has  now,  however,  marched  straight  out  of  the  Honse, 
and  will  never  more  return.  Yesterday  he  was  the  Hon.  George 
Henry  Liddell,  by  courtesy  Lord  Eslington.  To-day  he  is  Earl 
of  Ravensworth,  and  will  carry  his  good  sense,  his  sound  judg- 
ment, his  kindly  disposition,  his  generous  impulses,  and  his  true 
philanthropy  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where,  in  truth,  an  accession 
of  these  qualities  is  much  needed.  We  shall  miss  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  he  will,  beyond  doubt,  miss  that  red 
line  on  the  matting,  which  has  been  to  him  a  source  of  8ustenta> 
tion  and  spiritual  revival  through  many  Sessions. 
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If  tbe  Earl  of  Ravensworth  is  wise,  he  will  comnieQce  his 
attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  sitting  on  a  back  bench. 
If  he  takee  his  usual  seat  on  the  front  bench,  he  will,  in  the 
comse  of  the  first  ten  minutes  of  his  speech,  inevitably  find  that, 
in  the  absence  of  the  familiar  red  line,  he  has  walked  over  to  the 
Ijiberal  benches,  where,  indeed,  he  might  well  permanently  take 
up  his  place  without  danger  of  discovery  that  he  is  nominally  a 
Conservative. 

The    premier'B     When  Disraeli  went  to  the  House  of  XiOrds,  his 
''  earlier  moments  of  gratification  at  finding  himself 

a  peer  of  the  realm  were  chequered  by  a  little  difficulty  with  his 
hat.  He  is  a  most  methodical  man,  and  when  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  having  completed  his  saunter  dowo  the  floor  and 
seated  himself  on  the  Treasniy  bench,  the  first  thing  be  did  was 
to  put  his  hat  under  the  seat.  When  he  went  to  the  House 
of  Lords  and  seated  himself  on  the  Ministerial  bench,  he  in- 
stinctively did  the  same  thing,  or  rather  attempted  to  do  it,  and 
was  confounded  and  perplexed  to  find  that  there  was  no  space 
under  the  seat.  Several  nighta  the  Premier  was  observed 
diligently  pressing  his  hat  against  the  unyielding  frontage,  and 
it  was  fully  a  fortnight  before  he  got  out  of  the  habit,  and 
acquired  the  new  one  of  placing  his  hat  on  the  table,  where  it 
rests,  one  of  a  dozen  which  Redesdale  meditates  upon  while 
Stratheden  and  Campbell  is  addressing  the  House, 

M&r.si.-Mr.D»-  We  have  been  playing  at  Parliament  this  after- 
Mdb^'^'"''  I'*"'  *'»<1  s'°°^  ^^^  *™^  ™"8*  ^^  *08*  *^ere  are 
few  to  whom  the  privilege  of  wasting  it  might  be 
conceded  with  greater  pleasure  than  to  Delahunty.  He  is, 
everybody  knows,  a  great  Irish  patriot ;  and,  brooding  over  the 
woes  of  his  country,  he  has  found  the  golden  elixir  which  shall 
renew  her  life  like  the  eagle's,  drain  her  hogs,  cleanse  the  LifFey, 
mend  the  roads,  settle  the  educational  question,  raze  the  Castle 
to  the  ground,  double  the  allowance  of  whisky  in  every  family 
having  the  full  aver^pe  of  ten  children,  make  the  rent  pay  itself, 
and  keep  ofF  the  everlasting  rain. 

An  earlier  patriot  (one  St.  Patrick]  had  also  a  panacea  for 
the  woes  of  Ireland.  He  abolished  snakes.  Delahunty  would 
abolish  oiie>ponnd  notes.     How  this  charm  is  to  work  no  one 
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koows,  probably  not  even  Delahunty.  But  be  has  aa  immense 
array  of  facte  bearing  impartially  either  on  this  question  or  some 
other;  and  these  he  brought  down  this  afternoon  in  a  leatlter 
bog,  which  he  deposited  beside  him,  together  with  a  glai 
unfiltered  water,  the  brown  colour  of  which  was  a  di^race  lo 
the  Company  that  supplied  it  for  domestic  use.  Standing 
the  comer  of  the  bench  below  the  gangway,  graoefally  con- 
ceded to  him  by  McLaren,  who  caunot  understand  how 
Delahunty  should  get  so  muddled  amongst  figures,  he  com- 
menced  to  explain  hie  scheme,  and  got  along  very  well  until 
the  comb  and  brush  turned  up. 

It  is  presumable  that  Delahunty  had  promised  himself,  when 
bis  task  was  completed,  a  few  hours'  relaxation  in  one  of  those 
gilded  saloons  he  is  in  the  hal^t  of  frequenting.  In  view  of  this 
arrangement  he  had,  after  filling  his  bag  up  to  the  top  with 
papers,  just  found  room  to  put  in  a  comb  and  brush  and  a  few 
other  articles  of  bis  toilet.  Starting  with  a  handful  of  papers 
taken  out  of  the  bag,  and  finding  they  did  not  seem  to  lead 
to  the  desired  conclusion,  he  presently  turned  round,  and,  amid 
an  awful  silence,  dived  once  more  inte  the  bag.  Of  course  the 
first  thing  that  came  to  hie  hand  was  the  comb  and  brush.  He 
hastily  thrust  them  back  among  the  documents  and  made  another 
start  with  his  speech.  But,  the  fresh  bateh  of  papers  also  led 
nowhere  in  particular,  and  Delahunty  was  fain  to  make  up  for 
their  indirectness  of  argument  by  the  use  of  exceedingly  direct 
assertion.  Then  he  tumt-d  to  the  bag  again,  fearfully  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  the  comb  and  brush.  With  increased  delibera- 
tion, and  amid  a  pause  prolonged  till  it  ahnoat  reached  the 
length  of  the  interval  when  the  Speaker  haa  gone  out  to  t«a,  he 
rooted  among  the  contents,  and  finally,  under  the  impression 
that  he  had  at  lost  seized  the  papers  he  sought,  produced  a  pair 
of  grey  worsted  stockings.  This  seemed  to  approach  the 
question  of  one-pound  notes  from  another  avenue.  In  despair 
he  turned  a  third  time  to  the  bag,  and,  alas !  the  first  thing  that 
presented  itself  on  the  top  was  the  comb  and  brush.  Growing 
reckless,  he  took  the  things  out  in  full  view  of  the  Honse, 
and  holding  them  in  his  left  hand,  deliberately  searched  with 
his  right  for  the  papers. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  he  enounced  the  emphatic  reference 
to  the  canse  of  Ireland's  ills,  and  invited  the  House  to  assist  him 
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in  abolishing  "  thim  inferoal  one-poand  notes."  This  wae  not 
Parliamentary.  But  neither  were  the  comb  and  brush  nor  the 
■worsted  stockings;  and  the  Speaker,  with  bis  customary  wise 
nioderatinn,  which  knows  not  only  when  to  reprove  disorder,  but 
when  to  be  deaf  to  a  chaoce  expression  falling  from  a  good  man 
straggling  with  adversity,  balanced  the  one  argument  against 
the  other,  and  said  nothing.  The  House  was  equally  tolerant, 
and  listened  with  high  good  humour  to  a  story  that  had  neither 
beginning,  middle,  nor  end,  and  through  which  the  comb  and 
brush  came  and  went  as  harlequin  and  columbine  purposelessly 
flit  across  the  stage  in  the  intervals  of  pantomime  husioess. 

Mw.  a.  -  A  There  is  no  surer  portent  of  the  near  ap- 
^^wntingmsns  ppQ^pij  ^f  ^  dissolution  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  sudden  waking  up  of  the  member  for  Staf- 
ford. Night  after  night  we  see  a  6gure  rise  from  the  front 
bench  below  the  gangway,  and  hear  an  a^ressive  voice  utt«r 
the    formula :     "  Mr.    Speaker,    Sir,    I    begleaf    to    ask    the 

'Ome  Secre'rary  wether "  and  so  on,  through  some  ill-con- 

stmeted  and  strangely  emphaslBed  sentences.  Aspersion  ever 
pursues  greatness,  and  there  have  not  been  wanting,  among  ill- 
natured  local  secretaries,  remarks  to  the  effect  that  "  Macdonald 
is  getting  too  uppish."  H«  has  acquired  a  haUt  of  introducing, 
in  casoal  conversations,  references  to  his  friend  "  Heslington," 
"Dilke,"  and  "Pawcett."  He  is  known,  moreover,  to  have 
possessed  himself  of  a  suit  of  evening  clothes. 

These  aro  matters  which  to  the  meditative  miner  supply 
food  for  reflection.  He  has  heard  that  Burt  is  a  man  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  in  the  House ;  that  he  might,  if  be  chose, 
form  intimate  personal  relationships  with  its  most  distinguished 
men.  But  be  has  never  heard  him  mention  "  Heslington ; "  and 
his  simple  mind  shrinks  appalled  before  the  attempt  to  conceive 
Burt  in  evening  dress.  At  the  beginning  of  a  new  Parliament, 
these  doubts  and  hints  might  be  borne  by  their  object  with 
equanimity.  Bat  when  events  appear  to  shape  themselves  so 
that  a  dissolution  may  take  place  any  week,  it  is  desiiahle  to 
show  the  miner  that,  whatever  may  be  the  aspirations  ol  Shorty 
Codlin  is  his  friend. 

Accordingly  we  hear  of  Macdonald  going  about  the  country, 

addr^sing  inflammatory  language  to  honest  working  men,  and 

li  ,-.        , 
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endeavouring  to  convince  them  thai  their  employer  ia  their  n&toral 
enemy.  He  hae  even  buret  forth  into  verae  on  this  subject, 
representingj  with  fine  sarcasm,  the  employeis  of  labour  m 
singing  :— 

"  Ws  hare  bought  hones  at  thcnuandi — 

HoTBe-Qesh  bb  we  like  for  to  own. 

Our  credit  it  is  painfully  wretched, 

Let  <u  now  give  a  tenible  moao. 

"  The  vorken  are  » terrible  nuiaance, 
They  will  not  go  yet  without  bread. 
These  trade-union  leaden  will  apy  on  ui. 
With  one  yell  let  ub  pray  they  wen  dead." 

In  the  House  of  Commons  he  eschews  poetry  and  abides  by 
the  "  'Ome  Secre'rary."  He  uses  strong  lang-uage,  snch  as  the  men 
whose  eats  it  ia  intended  to  reach  can  understand.  Accidents 
in  mines  he  calls  "  murders,"  and  by  implication  accuses  Croes 
of  being  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  These  are  plain  wordsj  and, 
being  duly  reported,  together  with  indications  of  the  reception 
Macdonald  draws  down  upon  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
will  doubtless  have  the  desired  effect  among  men  already  heated 
by  the  passionate  poetry  of  which  a  sample  is  quoted  above. 

What  the  miner,  or  rather  what  some  section  of  the  mining 
population,  think  of  Macdonald,  appears  from  the  following 
verse  which  an  anonymous  "  Northumberland  miner "  recently 
insisted,  at  the  point  of  the  pick,  that  his  local  journal  should 
publish : — 

"  Noble  Use,  who  kindly  feels 
For  those  who  toil  in  the  mine, 
Watcheat  o'er  their  wants  and  weals, 
When  thsy  in  thaii  kiitow  pineL 

"  Noble  hero  of  thy  day, 

The  poor  miner  staimcheet  Mend; 
When  false  charges  to  him  they  lay, 
Hia  cause  nobly  dost  defend. 

"Let  the  tyrants  in  their  rage 
Thy  fair  tame  try  to  debce. 
Newspaper  minions  engage 

To  clothe  thy  name  with  disgrace. 

"English  miners,  ne'er  forget 
The  good  he  has  done  for  you ; 
Before  hia  bright  sun  is  set. 

Hi*  path  with  flowcM  beatnw." 
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This  is  poetiy.  In  sober  prose,  the  miner  meditating  upon 
Macdonald'a  mission  in  the  House  of  Commons,  doubtless  pic- 
tures to  himself  an  assembly^  of  well-dressed,  high-bom,  afBuent 
gentlemen,  who  in  some  indirect  manner  live  by  the  sweat  of  bis 
(the  miner's)  brow.  Among  them,  though  set  apart  from  them, 
is  one  noble  man  attired  in  a  threadbare  garment  scrupulously 
brushed.  With  modest  air,  but  with  unflinching  boldness,  the 
threadbare  man  rises  and  addresses  the  assembly,  desiring  to  say 
a  few  words  for  his  distressed  and  down-trodden  co-workers. 
Then  all  tlie  men  in  broadcloth  gibe  at  him,  and  swear  that  they 
will  continue  to  Grind  tiie  Miner.  The  quiet,  dignified  mui  in 
the  threadbare  dress  persists  in  his  noble  misBion ;  but  is  at  last 
OTercome  by  the  howling  assembly,  and  is  put  out  of  Court  by 
the  suborned  Chairman,  whom  subsequently,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  his  complicity,  the  members  liberally  supply  with  mugs 
of  beer,  and  to  whom  they  promise  to  give  a  brindled  pup  free 
of  dog-tax. 

Ab,  me  I  I  wish  the  worthy  miner  might  spend  a  week  in 
the  House  and  watch  his  champion.  In  these  days  of  cheap 
excursion  trains  and  of  organised  trips  to  London,  will  no  one 
urange  that  a  delegation  of  miners  may  come  and  occupy  the 
Strangers'  Gallery  on  some  night  when  Macdonald  is  about  to 
manifest  himself  ?  The  British  Workman  has  eyes  to  see  and 
ears  to  hear,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  'Ome  Seore'rary 
and  the  House  of  Commons  would  willingly  accept  the  verdict 
of  twelve  intelligent  miners  on  the  issue  between  them  and 
Maodonald. 

Hw.  «.  —  Tb«  A  good  story,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being 
tS  fa^^™*"  '™^'  ^  S°"^  about,  and  is  to  the  credit  of 
Holker.  As  the  Attorney-General  was  entering 
the  House  on  Thursday  night  he  saw  a  stranger  standing  in 
the  corridor  inquiring  after  a  member.  The  member  in  ques- 
tion happened  to  be  a  friend  of  Sir  John's,  and  desirous  of 
obliging  him,  he  said  to  the  stranger — 

"Come  along,  I'll  get  you  in." 

The  stranger  followed,  and  Sir  John  passed  him  into  the 
Speaker's  Gallery.  As  he  turned  to  go  away  the  man  held 
out  his  hand,  and  before  the  Attorney-General  quite  realised 
his  position  he  found  he  was  the  possessor  of  sixpence.      Sir 
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Jobn  is  very  proud  of  the'  coin,  and  ebowed  it  to  his  coHea^es 
on  the  Treasary  Bench,  affirming  that  it  was  the  most  easily 
earned  sixpence  he  possessed. 

Mar.  »-R(«iK-  The  House  of  Lords  was  by  no  means  full 
n»UoDotLord  to-nigbt,  and  if  there  were  either  anxiety  or 
expectation  on  the  part  of  its  members  the  feel- 
ings were  very  euccessfuHy  hidden.  The  front  Ministerial 
bench  was  only  partially  occupied,  the  Premier,  Richmond,  and 
Salisbury  sitting  together  in  the  centre.  The  front  Opposition 
bench  was  crowded,  though  there  was  a  notable  absence  on 
the  part  of  (iranville.  The  benches  behind  were  certainly  not 
crowded,  but  they  were  fuller  than  on  the  opposite  side.  In 
the  galleries  there  were  about  a  dozen  ladies,  near  a  gronp  of 
whom  sat  Schouvaloff,  the  Russian  Ambassador,  gaziag  intently 
upon  the  gathering  assembly.  The  members  of  the  Hnose  <rf 
Commons,  taking  the  place  by  storm,  filled  every  available 
comer  appropriated  to  their  use.  At  the  steps  of  Uie  throne 
was  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  near  him  stood  J(An 
Manners,  whilst  the  spectacles  of  Cross,  who  had  rather  mused 
bis  way  in  the  race,  gleamed  from  the  baekgronnd  of  the  host 
of  Privy  Councillors. 

Shortly  before  a  qnarter-past  five  Derby  entered  withoot 
attracting  any  particular  notice.  It  appeared,  indeed,  that 
some  minutes  elapsed  before  he  was  observed  to  be  sitting 
below  the  gangway,  a  position  which  at  once,  and  without 
spoken  word,  announced  the  fact  that  he  had  reragned. 
Carnarvon,  it  may  be  mentioned,  rose  from  his  usual  place  to 
make  his  statement  annouucing  his  resignation,  and  resumed 
it  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  deferring  his  removal  to 
other  quarters  till  a  later  appearance  in  the  House. 

Ab  soon  as  it  was  generally  perceived  that  Derby  had 
taken  bis  seat  below  the  gangway,  a  quick  movement  was 
discernible  among  the  cruwd  of  Privy  Conncillors  on  the  steps 
of  the  throne,  and  amongst  the  other  and  equally  crowded 
sections  of  members  from  the  other  House.  Every  man  seemed 
to  turn  to  his  companion  to  communicate  the  discovery,  simul- 
taneously made,  that  Derby  was  no  longer  Foreign  Secretary. 
The  noble  lord  lost  no  time  in  confinning  this  surmiBe,  and 
there  was  no  circumlocution  or  introduction  in  his  statement. 
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"My  lords,"  he  said  on  riaiDg,-''!  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  that  I  have  ceased  to  hold  the  office  oE 
Foreign  Secretary." 

There  was  no  demonstration  amongfit  the  limited  and 
scattered  audience  to  whom  this  momentous  announcement  was 
directly  and  formally  addressed.  But  in  the  Strangers'  Qallery, 
wherCj  to  the  despair  of  the  attendant,  everybody  was  stand- 
ing upj  and  straining  every  necve  to  catch  the  words  which 
fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  there  arose  a 
curious  exclamation,  like  the  drawing  of  a  deep  breath  after 
witnessing  some  perilous  incident. 

Derby  went  on  to  show  how,  under  existing  circumstances, 
it  would  not  be  for  the  public  interest  that  be  should  avail 
himself  of  the  ri^t  of  ex-Ministers  to  explain  at  length  the 
causes  which  had  led  to  his  taking  this  step.  The  Cabinet 
had  arrived  at  certain  conclusions  of  a  grave  and  important 
character,  in  which  he  was  not  able  to  concur.  Those  measures 
he  believed  would  not  necess^ly  or  inevitably  teikd  to  bring 
about  war ;  but  he  could  not  r^^nrd  them  as  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  country,  prudent  in  the  interests  of  peace,  or 
warranted  by  the  state  of  affairs  abroad.  He  added  that  his 
objections  did  not  arise  from  difEerenoe  with  his  colleagues  as 
to  the  conrse  to  be  taken  in  view  of  the  Congress.  More- 
over,  he  gave  the  fullest  credit  to  the  Cabinet  tor  a  desire  to 
preserve  peace,  in  which  he  was  at  least  at  one  with  them. 

"  We  agree  as  to  the  end,"  he  said,  "  but  unhappily  differ 
as  to  the  means." 

Derby  spoke  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  contrary  to  his  usual 
habitude,  closely  followed  notes.  After  a  brief  pause  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Prime  Minister,  who,  as  in  the  case  of  Derby;  was 
received  without  any  mark  of  feeling.  The  Premier  commenced 
by  protesting,  with  great  solemnity  of  manner,  his  .profound 
grief  at  the  separation  from  a  personal  friend,  which  the  re- 
signation of  Derby  brought  about.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
"  an  awful  period  in  the  life  of  any  man,"  he  had  found  a 
friend  and  colleague  in  Derby,  and  it  was  a  terrible  wrench 
to  part  with  him.  But  he  found  some  gratiiicatioD  in  the 
lefieotion,  that  when  national  interests  were  involved  no  public 
man  could  be  influenced  by  sentiments  of  personal  esteem  or 
friendship.     Derby  had  acted  with  gi«at  prudence  in  re&aining 
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from  going  into  particulars  as  to  tbe  causes  for  tbe  st^  be 
had  taken.  But  to  prevent  the  public  from  investing  the 
step  with  nnueceBBary  mystery,  the  Prime  Minister  thought  it 
proper  to  state  that,  in  "  the  hope  of  rectifying  the  distnrbed 
balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean,"  her  Majesty's  GoTem- 
ment  had  determined  to  call  out  the  Reserved  Forces.  With 
that  object  a  message  would  be  forthwith  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, when  the  House  would  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  policy  of  the  measures  and  the  conduct  of  the 
(Jovemment. 

Id  the  absence  of  Granville,  Cardwell  said  he  would  follow 
the  example  of  Derby  and  abstain  from  entering  upon  debate. 
Here  the  subject  dropped. 

Apru  2.~Aii  In-  To  night  India  is  again  the  subject  of  discns- 
"^  *°'  sion ;  and  behold  the  House  of  Commons  I 
Qathome  Hardy,  who  has  just  come  up  from  Windsor  after 
receiving  from  the  hands  of  the  Queen  the  seals  of  office  as 
Indian  Secretary,  feels  bound  to  be  in  his  place  throughout  the 
debate.  So  he  sita  there  with  folded  arms  and  weaned  look, 
and  promptly  acknowledges  the  influence  of  the  subject  by 
falling  sound  asleep.  On  his  right  hand,  very  wide  awake, 
is  George  Hamilton.  A  recent  close  personal  aflsociation  with 
Salisbury  has  improved  the  young  lord's  natural  tendency  to 
belief  in  Carlyle's  dictum,  that  (other)  "people  are  mostly 
fools,"  and  he  listens  with  evident  impatience  and  ill-conoealed 
contempt  to  the  remarks  on  India  offered  by  such  men  as 
Fawcett,  Grant  Duff,  and  George  Campbell.  G«orge  Hamilton 
is  just  tbirty-tiiree,  and  from  this  splendid  eminence  of  youth 
he  looks  down  with  pitying  scorn  on  the  fripperies  of  fifty. 

These  two  gentlemen,  one  awake  and  one  asleep,  represent 
the  measure  of  interest  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  take 
in  India.  On  the  bench  behind  is  the  Admiral,  who,  occasion- 
ally hearing  the  word  "India,"  is  reminded  of  hot  climates, 
and  forthwith  fans  himself.  At  the  comer  of  the  same  bench 
is  Christopher  Beckett  Denison,  who  once  held  rule  in  Bengal 
and  the  Punjab,  and  who  naturally  feels  qualified  to  volunteer 
hia  opinion  whenever  a  night  is  set  apart  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  delivery  of  essays  on  Indian  subjects.  Denison 
is  a  heavy  man,  and  withal  acrimonious.     He  somehow  or  other 
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snggests  the  appearance  of  a  judge  without  wig  and  gown, 
and  addresses  the  House  of  Commons  as  if  he  were  sentencing 
it  to  a  month's  imprisonment  and  fourteen  strokes  with  the 
birch  rod. 

On  the  seat  behind  Denison  and  the  Admiral  is  Smollett, 
who  sits  with  hands  deeply  set  in  his  pockets,  and  hat  pressed 
forward  on  his  forehead.  He  ie  evidently  disturbed  in  mind, 
baring  doubtless  remembered  one  or  two  nasty  things  he 
might  have  said  about  sooLebody,  and  which  did  not  occur 
to  him  when,  just  now,  he  addressed  the  House  from  below 
the  gangway.  This  is  not  Smollett's  usual  place.  But,  like 
Ritchie,  who  also  sits  below  the  gangway  but  who  has  now 
nndistarbed  possession  of  the  third  bench  behind  Ministers, 
Smollett  has  gone  up  higher  for  company's  sake,  there  being 
not  a  single  member  on  the  wide  waste  of  green-cushioned 
benches  below  the  gangway.  On  the  opposite  side  matters 
are  slightly  improved  in  point  of  attendance.  There  are,  under 
kll  circumstances,  more  intending  speakers  to  be  found  on  the 
Liberal  benches,  and  as  speakers  have  to  wait  their  turn,  it 
invariably  happens  that  on  occasions  like  this,  when  the  House 
of  Commons  is  comparatively  deserted,  there  are  more  men 
on  the  Opposition  benches  than  on  the  Ministerial  side. 

Two  members  occupy  the  front  Opposition  bench,  both  Right 
Honourable.  At  the  end  is  Lyon  Flay&ir,  conning  over  the 
speech  he  wrote  out  yesterday,  and  which  he  will  presently 
recite  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  House.  Next  to 
him  is  Adam,  rare  occupant  of  the  bench  where,  as  ez-Minister, 
he  has  a  prescriptive  right  to  sit.  Usually,  the  influence  of 
Adam's  cheerful  presence  is  diftused  through  the  lobby.  But 
the  iaet  is  he  was  in  the  lobby  up  to  six  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing, except  when  be  was  walking  through  the  division  lobbies 
in  the  mechanical  process  of  legislation,  by  grace  of  which 
public-houses  in  Ireland  will  presently  be  closed  on  Sundays. 
Now  he  is  fast  asleep,  thus  establishing  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  Ministry  uid  the  ex-Ministry,  there  being  one 
Minister  asleep  and  one  awake  on  the  Treasury  bench,  and  one 
ex-Minister  awake  and  one  asleep  on  the  front  Opposition  bench. 

Adam's  sleep  is  destined  to  be  brief.  William  Dyke  enters 
and  stands  at  the  bar  a  moment  looking  round  the  House, 
calculating  the  chances  of    the  ooontout    he   will    presently 
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ammge  for.  As  his  piercing  glance  sweeps  the  empty  b^icbes, 
it  lights  upon  the  Opposition  Whip,  and  a  gleam  of  trituDph 
passes  oyer  his  espressire  features.  He,  too,  was  up  all  nigrbt, 
and  jet  holds  sleep  at  defiance — a  singular  instance  of  the 
vitality  of  Conservative  principles  as  compared  with  the  effeete  of 
disorganised  and  disarmed  Liberalism.  Sir  William  walks  down 
the  House,  bound  for  the  Treasury  bench.  But  all  the  while 
his  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  sleeping  form  of  the  Opposition  Wbip. 
As  he  draws  nearer,  Adam,  conscious  of  a  subtle  but  poweifol 
influence,  moves  uneasily  in  his  seat.  He  is  dreaming  that  the 
Session  is  oyer,  that  the  12th  of  August  is  come,  and  th>t 
among  the  heather-scented  moors  by  Blair  Adam  he  seeks  the 
gamesome  grouse.  Suddenly,  just  to  the  left  of  him  there 
sounds  the  well-known  "  whirr ! "  and  a  splendid  bird  liees. 
Adam  is  just  bringing  his  gun  up  to  his  shoulder  when  bis 
hat,  which  has  been  at  a  dangerous  angle  for  some  moments, 
topples  t«  fall,  and  waking  he  finds  the  eyes  of  Dyke  fixed 
upon  him  as  the  Baronet  slowly  advances  towards  the  Treasury 
bench. 

Adam  is  fond  of  sport.  But  be  is  an  old  bird  himself,  and  it 
is  delightful  to  see  how  quickly  he  realises  the  situation,  and 
how  sudden  and  engrossing  becomes  his  interest  in  the  copy  of 
the  "  Orders "  he  had  held  in  his  hand  as  he  fell  off  to  aleep. 
Asleep  ?  Nonsense.  He  had  but  closed  his  eyes  as  he  debated 
with  himself  whether  there  is  any  use  in  trying  to  keep  a  House 
after  Fawcett's  resolution  had  been  disposed  of. 

Behind  the  front  Opposition  bench  is  George  Balfour  nar»ng 
his  hat,  that  hat  which  plays  so  pathetic  a  part  in  his  occasional 
appeal  to  Ministers.  Sir  George,  like  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  who 
sits  just  behind,  is  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  make  a  speech. 
But  Lord  Edmond  acknowledges  that  ina  debate  there  comes  atime 
when  a  man  who  has  prepared  a  speech  is  wise  not  to  insist  upon 
delivering  it.  This  is  a  lesson  Balfour  has  never  learned; 
and  when  an  hour  or  two  later  George  Hamilton  has  thrown  a 
few  sentences  at  the  bead  of  Fawcett,  and  of  other  gentlemen 
who  presume  to  criticise  the  department  for  which  this  young 
nobleman  is  (or  was)  officially  responsible,  Balfour  rises,  and  amid 
some  murmurs  and  cries  for  a  division,  addresses  the  Speaker  at 
the  rate  of  three  hundred  words  a  minute. 

Sir  George  sometimes  attempts  to  conciliate  an  impatient 
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BodieDce  by  holding  his  hat  in  hie  hand  as  he  speaks,  an  anange- 
meat  designed  to  convey  the  impresBion  that  it  ie  his  intention 
to  make  only  a  very  few  remarks.  To-night  he  leaves  his  hat 
00  the  seat  behind  him,  and  when  the  speech  is  finished  un- 
wittingly but  determinedly  sits  down  upon  it,  offering  it  np,  as 
it  were,  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  India.  Sir  Qeoi^,  who  is 
highly  susceptible  to  the  jeers  of  thoughtless  members  who  never 
were  in  India,  resolutely  refuses  to  acknowledge  this  little 
accident,  and  struggles  to  get  the  wreck  of  the  hat  out  from 
among  his  coat-tails  without  attracting  attention.  Thia  he 
finally  sncceede  in  doing,  and  carrying  out  his  stoical  intention 
of  making  believe  that  nothing  has  happened,  he  lays  the 
flattened  cylinder  beside  him  without  looking  at  it.  Presently 
he  furtively  draws  it  to  him  and  straightens  it  out,  the  hat, 
failing  to  appreciate  the  situation,  returning  to  its  original 
cylindrical  shape  with  a  resonant  explosion  that  awakens  Adam, 
who,  having  watched  X>yke  out  of  the  House,  is  just  drop- 
ping off  to  sleep  again. 

On  the  bench  behind,  in  addition  to  Edmond  Pitzmaurice,  is 
Massey,  who  is  at  this  moment  addressing  the  House.  Below 
the  gangway,  in  a  comer  scat  at  the  top  of  the  bench,  is  Bazley, 
who,  in  a  limited  audience,  is  an  immenee  comfort  to  a  speaker, 
for  Sir  Thomas  always  site  attentive  and  looks  as  if  be  were 
profoundly  engrossed  in  the  endeavour  to  nnderetand  and 
appreciate  the  arguments  addressed  to  him.  As  he  succeeds  in 
maintaining  this  impression  even  when  he  is  asleep,  the  comfort 
is  perhaps  illusory.  But  that  is  a  matter  of  detail.  Just  below 
him,  spread  over  two  and  a  half  seats,  is  T.  B.  Potter,  pr^nant 
with  the  fate  of  Malta,  Ceylon,  and  the  Spice  Islands  of  the 
Irrawady.  The  bench  below  this  is  empty,  and  the  front  bench 
has  for  sole  occupants  Bobertson,  who  takes  an  interest  in  India 
as  a  place  for  which  railway  material  is  often  ordered ;  and 
Macdonald,  who  has  secured  temporary  poBsession  of  Fawcetfs 
seat  in  the  comer — a  situation  which  he  much  affects,  possibly 
hoping  to  take  in  political  economy  at  the  pores,  ae  Joey  Ladle 
imbibed  wine. 

This  is  the  full  tale  of  members.  How  many  does  it  make? 
Just  sixteen ;  seventeen,  including  the  Speaker — seventeen  hon. 
and  right  hon.  members,  fifteen  awake  and  two  asleep,  eng^^ 
upon  discussica  of  the  vital  interests  oE  India  at  a  time  when. 
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we  are  told,  our  empire  tbere  is  imperilled,  and  would  indeed 
have  long  sinoe  vanished  had  not  Lord  Beacons&eld  opportunely 
made  Her  Majesty  Empress.  It  ia  tme  there  were  moie 
members  in  the  House  just  now.  Fawcett  was  here,  and 
George  Campbell,  Grant  Duff,  Maolver,  and  Arthur  BaLfoor, 
were  also  in  theit  places.  But  these,  having  made  their  speeches, 
have  gone  their  way,  for  it  is  not  the  least  curious  and  significant 
thing  about  an  Indian  debate,  that,  gentlemen  having  ^t 
through  their  own  speeches  are  not  under  any  circumstanoes  to 
be  induced  to  wait  and  hear  others.  Tbus  as  speeches  accnmn- 
Ute  the  audience  decays,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  th»t 
presently  members,  having  fortified  themselves  with  dinner, 
will  look  in  to  have  their  names  entered  in  the  division  list,  a 
debate  on  an  Indian  topic  would  reach  what  in  connection  with 
Her  Majesty's  ironclads  is  called  "  the  vanishing  point,"  and  we 
should  find  the  last  man  addressing  his  observaafaons  to  Mr. 
Speaker  and  the  Mace. 

April  3.  — Lord  There  are  a  good  many  stories  current  about 
Xiord  Leitrim,  whose  cruel  murder  is  the  theme 
of  every  tongue.  Here  is  one  I  hear  from  a  former  neighbour. 
Close  by  Leitrim's  house  is  a  small  line  of  railway,  leading  on 
to  the  main  Dublin  line.  One  day  as  a  train  was  about  to 
start  the  station-master  observed,  at  some  distance  down  the 
road,  a  man,  dressed  like  a  respectable  cattle  dealer,  who  was 
waving  his  hat  and  shouting  with  the  evident  intention  of  stop- 
ping the  train.  But  the  time  was  up,  and  the  station-master 
could  not  delay.  The  whistle  sounded  and  the  train  was  moving 
out  of  the  station  when  the  man  on  the  road  c^ed  out — 

"  Lord  Leitrim  I  Lord  Leitrim  I " 

Leitrim  was  a  man  of  autocratic  habits,  and  accustomed  to 
rule  with  a  rod  of  iron.  At  the  sound  of  this  dreaded  name  the 
station-master  at  once  signalled  the  train  to  stop.  It  returned  to 
the  platform  to  await  the  arrival  o£  his  lordship.  Seeing  the 
train  stop  the  man  in  the  road  took  matters  more  leisurely,  and, 
finally  arrived,  walked  into  the  station,  opened  the  door  of  a 
second-class  carriage,  and  got  in. 

"  Where  is  Ijord  Leitrim  ?  "  said  the  station-master,  peering 
down  the  road. 

"  Sure  I  don't  know,"  said  the  man,  wiping  his  forehead, 
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Freflently  H  dawned  apon  the  Btation-maater  that  the  name 
of  the  terrible  landlord  had  been  used  as  a  lure,  and  the  train 
went  off  with  the  ingenious  eattle  dealer. 


CHAPTER  xxym. 

CALLING    OUT    THB    EBSKEVIIS. 


Ur.  Newdegate  addrMees  a.  Speech  to  himself — CRlIing  ont  the  Beserrea— In  the 
Lords — In  the  Commoiu — "A  gong  of  Bmaahen" — Mr.  Bourse's  Dissppoiiit- 
meiit — Mr.  QoRchen  on  his  Legs — Hi.  QUdetoae  mobbed  in  the  House  of 
Commons— Ut.  HodIc — Farewell ! — Sir  Charlei  Adderley,  Lord  BeMons- 
field'B  Joke— St  ChuUi  Adderlej  retorte  on  Ur.  PlimsoU- Ur.  GUdatoii«'« 
broken  Windowe — A  strange  Btot; — A  Panacea  for  the  Eaetem  Queation. 

April    fl.  -  Mc.  Newdegate    to-night    inadvertently    introdnoed 

Newdegate  ad-  gomg  merriment  into  a  discoBsion    which   had 
dieiMB  a  speech  i  i-     i      i 

to  himself.  not  been  hvely  by  nnaeconntably  commencing  a 

speech  with  the  address, 
"  Mr.  Newd^ate,  sir, " 

April  8.  —  Call-  In  the  conflicting  interest  of  a  great  night  in 
tng^ont  the  He-  ^jjj  Hoyggg  ^f  Parliament,  the  Lords  to-day 
undoubtedly  bore  the  palm.  At  half-past  four 
the  House  of  CoromoDB  was  less  full  than  usual.  But  the  seats 
were  gradually  occupied,  and  when,  at  about  five  o'clock,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  amid  cheers  from  the  Conserva- 
tives,  rose  to  move  the  Address  in  reply  to  the  Meeeage  from  the 
Crown  calling  out  the  Reserves,  the  House  presented  a  crowded 
appearance.  Nevertheless,  a  large  contingent  of  members  had 
gone  over  to  the  House  of  Lords,  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  a 
speech  from  the  Prime  Minister.  They  filled  the  galleries  and 
the  spaces  by  the  bar,  and  such  as  were  Privy  Councillors  con- 
gregated in  a  dense  mass  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  At  five 
o'clock  Richmond  was  the  only  occupant  of  the  Ministerial 
bench,  being  faced  on  the  Opposition  bench  by  Ai^ll.  Five 
minutes  later  the  Premier  entered  with  a  light  step,  bestowing 
nnwooted  smiles  as  he  passed  through  ihe  crowd,  swinging  in 
his  right  band  a  small  red  despatch  box. 
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The  House  now  quickly-  filled  up,  amongst;  the  peers  viw 
entered  being  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
who  Bat  together  on  the  crosa  bench.  Derby  entered  just  before 
a  quarter-past  five,  and  seated  himBcIf  at  the  comer  of  the 
bench  below  the  gangway,  whence  he  addressed  the  House  on 
the  memorable  night  his  resignation  was  announced.  It  is  a 
long  time  since  the  Hoose  of  Lords  was  so  crowded  by  peers. 
But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  assembl^e  was 
the  overflowing  attendance  of  ladies.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  gaps  on  the  more  strictly  reserved  eeaia  to  the  left  of  tbe 
woolsack,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  diplomatic  body,  the 
ladies  thronged  the  galleries,  filling  up  the  gangways,  and  stand- 
ing in  crowds  in  open  doorways.  The  galleries  over  the  throne 
entrances  were  also  crowded  j  and  wnid  the  g^lt  turrets  of  tie 
canopy  over  the  throne  itself  glimpses  were  caught  of  half  a 
dozen  ladies  dressed  in  deep  mourning. 

In  Uie  Lords.  Punctually  at  &  quarter-past  five  the  Prime 
Minister  rose,  and  was  received  by  a  slight  cheer 
from  lords  behind  him.  He  commenced,  in  a  slow,  deliberate 
tone,  what  proved  to  be  an  elaborate  and  scarcely  informing 
review  of  papers  which  have  for  some  time  been  in  the  hands 
of  Parliament  and  the  public.  His  object  in  this  review  wae 
to  establish  the  assertion  that  throughout  the  negotiatioiu  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  whilst  most  anxious  to  go  into  a  Con- 
gress, as  offering  the  best  means  of  securing  peace,  bad  con- 
sistently and  persistently  demanded  that  the  whole  of  tihe 
articles  of  the  treaty  between  Russia  and  Turkey  should  be 
submitted. 

"That,"  said  Beaoonsfield,  "has  been  the  diapason  of  our 
diplomacy," 

Coming  down  to  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefaoo, 
which,  he  observed,  had  been  signed  on  the  3rd  of  March,  and 
communicated  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  only  on  the  23rd, 
it  was  a  negation — he  would  not  say  a  vioUtion — of  the  treaties 
of  1856  and  IS71.  Complet*^  in  secrecy,  encircled  in  mystery, 
when  it  came  into  the  light  of  day  it  was  found  that  it  abrogated 
and  abolished  Turkey  in  Europe,  substituting  for  the  power  of 
the  Porte  the  possession  and  the  administration  of  Russia.  Not 
was  it  different  in  Asia,  the  treaty  working  with  the  result  of 
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laakiDg  the  Black  Sea  almost  as  completely  a  Bruseian  lake  as  is 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Beaconsfield  read  at  length  the  last  corre- 
spondence betn^een  the  English  Government  and  Russia,  in 
which  the  demand  for  the  submission  of  the  whole  of  the  articles 
of  the  treaty  was  repeated,  Russia's  refusal  destroyed  all  hopes 
of  a  Congress,  and  not  being  able  to  seenre  peace  and  justice  by 
the  aid  of  treaties  and  the  weight  of  public  opinion,  the  Govern- 
mettt  had  to  consider  what  was  their  duty. 

"In  the  East,"  said  the  Prime  Minister,  solemnly,  "there  is 
but  one  step  between  collapse  and  convulsion." 

It  was  impossible  to  say  what  might  not  happen.  Why 
should  not  the  Russian  army  march  through  Asia  and  "throw 
Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal  into  a  state  of  trepidation  ?  "  When 
alt  the  world  was  armed  was  England  to  be  difiarmed  ?  The 
Oovemment  had  thought  not,  and  the  result  was  the  calling  out 
of  the  Beserves.  But  Beaconsfield  was  anxious  to  explain  that 
this  was  not  the  last,  but  the  first,  resource  of  England,  in  a  state 
of  emergency. 

"  You  could  not,"  he  said,  "  put  a  corps  d'arm^e  in  the  field 
without  calling  upon  the  Reserves." 

In  a  short  time  we  should  have  an  army  of  70,000  men  fairly 
disciplined.  It  was  double  the  force  that  Marlborough  or  Wel- 
lington ever  commanded.  But  it  vraa  not  the  full  measure  of 
the  strength  of  the  Empire.  That  Empire,  he  informed  the  blush- 
ing peers,  had  been  established  by  their  ancestors.  No  Ceesar  or 
Charlemagne  ever  ruled  over  such  an  Empire.  Its  flag  floats  on 
every  water.  Its  subjects  people  every  zone.  It  is  no  mean 
heritage.  But  it  is  not  only  to  be  enjoyed;  it  is  to  be  main- 
tained, and  it  can  be  maintained  only  by  the  display  of  the 
(qualities  which  had  established  it,  tiie  quaUties  of  courage,  disci- 
pline, determination,  and  patience. 

"  In  the  East  of  Europe  you  will  find,"  he  continued,  sink- 
ii^  hie  voice  to  its  deepest  and  most  solemn  bass,  "  some  of  the 
interests  of  the  Empire  are  imperilled." 

Raising  both  voice  and  arms  aloft  he  protested  in  peroration 
that  he  could  not  believe  that  in  such  a  time  there  would  be  any 
Englishman  found  to  dissent  from  the  unanimity  with  which  tbe 
Address  he  now  had  the  honour  of  moving  should  be  passed. 

Beaconsfield  sat  down  after  a  speech  of  about  an  hour  and  a 
quarter's  duration.     Loud  cheers  followed  upon  his  impassioned 
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peroration,  some  ladies  in  the  ^lleries  opposite  clapping  titor 
hands,  whilst  the  Strangeiv'  Crallery  was  sh&ben  with  sabdoed 
but  prolonged  applause.  Gnnville  followed,  stating  at  tlie 
outset  that  be  did  not  intend  to  move  an  amendment,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  criticise  in  detail  some  of  the  steps  whit^  had  led  the 
Government  into  their  present  critical  position. 

la  tbe  commoDB.  Meanwhile,  in  the  other  House,  the  personal  rolea 
had  been  reversed  as  far  as  the  two  first  speakers 
were  concerned,  Stafford  Northcote  had  acquitted  himself  of  the 
task  of  moving  the  Address  in  a  manner  so  quiet  and  a  tone  so 
pacific  as  to  offer  a  strong  contrast  with  the  magniloquent  and 
occaBioually  defiant  language  and  bearing  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
On  the  other  hand,  whilst  Granville  was  almost  mincing  in  his 
criticisma,  Gladstone,  in  a  speech  which  occupied  nearly  two  hoars 
in  the  delivery,  set  forth  an  eloquent  and  impassioned  denuncia- 
tion of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  a  policy  which  began  and 
ended  by  leaving  them  in  ill-starred  isolation.  Even  now,  he  said 
amid  loud  cheers  from  the  Opposition  benches,  instead  of  going  to 
the  other  Powers  and  inviting  their  concurrence  in  representations 
to  Russia,  the  GoverumeDt  had  elected  to  open  direct  negotia- 
tions with  that  Power,  n^Iecting  a  proposition  from  Germany 
for  a  preliminary  Conference.  The  worse  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  the  mote  the  need  of  a  Congress.  Where  there  waa  a 
broad  and  long  and  straight  path  the  Government  had  chosen  to 
conduct  the  nation  along  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 

"  If,"  he  cried,  amid  renewed  cheering — "  if  the  Government 
will  so  far  humble  themselves  as  to  work  with  Europe,  and  not 
without  Europe  or  against  Europe,  my  belief  is  that  they  will 
receive  the  support  of  a  united  people ;  they  will  earn  the 
gratitude  of  a  nation  never  slow  to  yield  it,  and  they  will  escape 
the  immeasorable  guilt  of  a  canselees  war." 

Amid  the  loud  cheers  which  followed  the  conclusion  of 
Gladstone's  address,  the  House  temporarily  broke  up,  leaving 
Wilfrid  Lawson  to  move  bis  amendment  in  the  presence  of 
about  a  score  of  members.  This  number  was  presently  still 
further  reduced,  Walter  Barttelot  speaking  to  an  audience  of 
twelve  members,  including  himself. 

But  whilst  the  debate  at  this  hour  drooped  in  the  Commons, 
the  interest  in  the  Lords  was  even  increased  by  the  participation 
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in  the  debate  of  tbe  late  Foreign  Secretarj.  Derby  followed 
GnuiviUe  and  bis  criticisms  of  tlie  policy  of  the  Ooremment. 
Propoanding  tbese  two  questions — What  are  we  going  to  fight 
aboat  ?  and  what  allies  shall  we  have  P — he,  with  respeot  to  the 
first,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  practical  provo- 
cation to  war ;  and  with  respect  to  the  latter,  he  declared  that 
England  would  find  herself  without  allies.  Germany  would 
maintain  an  attitude  of  neutrality  that  would  not  be  benevolent 
towards  Great  Britain.  France  is  not  inclined  to  repeat  the 
Crimean  war.  "Italy  is  complete,  and  Italy  is  content;"  and 
for  Austria  to  declare  war  against  Russia  would  be  an  exceed- 
ingly bold  policy,  as  the  result  of  an  adverse  campaign  would  be 
to  break  up  her  Empire. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  followed,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Selbome,  Carnarvon,  and  Salisbury,  who  gave  remarkably 
unqualified  expression  to  the  feeling  of  Ministerial  vexation 
at  the  speech  of  Derby.  After  some  words  from  Kimberley, 
the  Address  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  adjourned. 

Id  the  Commons,  Gathome  Hardy,  rising  shortly  after 
eleven  o'clock,  delivered  an  animated  speech,  directed  chiefly 
against  Gladstone,  every  hit  at  whom  was  enthusiastically 
cheered  from  the  Conservative  benches.  Haidy  spoke  till  the 
half-hour  after  midnight  bad  struck,  and,  it  being  mani- 
festly impossible  to  conclude  the  debate,  it  was  by  common 
consent  adjourned. 

AprOK-"Ag»iig    Since  the  n^ht  when  Flimsoll  stood  on  one  leg 
"  °^       in  the  House  of  Commons  and  shook  his  fist  at 

the  Prime  Minister,  everybody  knows  that  the  member  for  Derby 
is  not  endowed  with  abnormal  faculties  of  reverence  for  authority. 
But  few  suspect  him  of  a  sarcastic  vein;  and  yet  he  said  a  hitter 
thing  to-night.  Some  members  were  remarking  on  the  difference 
in  the  tone  of  Beaconsfield  in  the  House  of  Ijords,  and  of  Stafford 
Northcote  in  the  Commons,  on  moving  the  Address  calling  out 
the  B«serve6 — the  one  so  warlike  and  the  other  so  pacific. 

"  No,"  said  PlimsoU,  "  there  is  nothing  so  strange  about 
Stafford  Northcote's  amiable  way  of  putting  things.  A  gang  of 
smashers  always  have  among  them  one  simple,  ingenuous  young 
man  whose  manner  and  appearance  enable  him  to  pass  their  bad 
coin." 
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April   11.  —  Hr.     Not  only  bas  Bonrke  not  been  elected  Commcn 
Banrke'Bdl —       -  .-_.  __.        .  _. 

polDtment. 


Bonrke-idiaap.     gerjeant  of  the  City  of  London,  bnt  tlie  office  has 


been  conferred  upon  Cbarley  1  Boorte  had,  not 
without  good  reason,  looked  forwiu^l  with  certainty  to  his 
serving  bis  ooantiy  in  this  fresh  and  elevated  sphete.  To  be 
Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  her  Majesty's  Goreni- 
ment  is  an  bcmour;  to  be  Common  Serjeant  of  the  (^ty  of 
London  is  a  glory.  Moreover,  he  has  long  acquired  a  pro- 
found distaste  for  foreign  aSaire.  He  is  sick  to  death  of  the 
Treaty  of  Einardji,  and  the  Convention  of  Enlchekaricbow  i> 
a  weariness  to  him.  With  an  eqnsble  mind  like  Derby's  at 
the  head  of  the  Department  life  would  be  endurable,  only-  for 
its  questions.  But  to  have  Salisbury  over  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  the  evening  to  have  members  from  all  sides  of  the 
Hoiiie  popping  up  and  putting  inconvenient  questions,  is  more 
than  can  be  borne. 

There  never  was,  Bourke  thinks,  such  aa  assembly  tor 
wanting  to  know  as  the  House  of  Commons.  They  are  always 
discovering  that  something  has  gone  wrong  somewhere;  that 
some  canal,  with  a  long  name  which  Bourke  oannot  find  npoa 
the  map,  has  been  dammed  in  the  dead  of  night  by  an  iras- 
cible Russian  general;  or  that  the  Turks  have  been  toast- 
ing a  Christian  in  a  village  with  fourteen  consonants.  And 
then  of  late  there  are  the  Greeks,  who  vill  he  continually 
"  rising." 

At  the  outset,  and  whilst  he  was  in  one  of  the  earliest  phases 
of  distraction,  Bourke  hit  upon  the  odd  expedient  of  hanging 
oat  hiB  pocket-handkerchief  till  it  held  on  to  his  breast-pocket 
by  the  hem.  This  was  generally  understood  to  represent  a  flag 
of  truce.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  flag  was  openly  fired 
upon,  and  after  it  had  further  complicated  matters  by  several 
times  falling  to  the  floor,  and  been  picked  up  by  John  Manners, 
Bourke  gave  up  this  simple  and  ingenious  device.  Now,  there 
is  nothing  between  him  and  his  questioners  but  the  table,  and  as 
Wolff  occasionally  fires  at  him  from  below  the  gangway  an  the 
Ministerial  side,  and  as  frightfully  inconvenient  questions  aie 
sometimes  put  from  benches  behind  him,  the  table  is  practically 
of  little  use. 

This  morning  Bourke  left  his  bed  with  the  conviction  that 
before  the  son  went  dovm  he  woidd  be  in  a  position  to  bid 
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farewell  to  the  Treaty  of  Kinaidji,  and  would  be  able  to  obeerpe 
the  GODtianed  riaiog  of  the  Greeks  with  the  itnpertnrbability 
proper  to  the  CommoD  Serjeant  of  so  important  a  community 
as  the  City  of  Loodoti.  To-night  his  hopes  are  crushed,  his 
castle  in  the  air  is  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  here,  pour 
eoMbU  rfe  malhmtr,  is  a  member  wanting  to  know  whether  it 
is  troe  that  British  troops  have  been  landed  on  the  island  of 
Tenedos  ! 

Aprfl  la.  — Mr.  What  a  splendid  prospect  there  18  before  Goschen, 
QMc*ffl.onhi»  if^  preparatory  to  mating  a  speech,  he  could  only 
be  induced  to  wash  his  hands  at  home,  to  abandon 
his  hat  to  the  temporary  charge  of  the  table,  and  to  induce  the 
backs  of  bis  l^fs  to  forego  the  satiafaetion  of  contact  with  the 
edge  of  the  bench.  Hartington  cannot  always  lead  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  when  he  is  translated  to 
another  place,  there  must  needs  be  a  vacancy.  The  question  as 
to  who  shall  fill  it  is  one  which  doubtless  many  right  hon.  and 
even  hon.  members  have  settled  to  their  own  satisfaction.  But 
to  the  unimpassioned  and  miprejudiced  onlooker  there  is  not  so 
much  absence  of  uncertainty  in  the  problem.  Lowe  is,  of  course, 
impossible,  though  he  is  a  man  to  whom  the  mind  turns  with 
most  longing.  Forster  is  "  found  out."  Childers  would  make 
a  usefol  head-clerk,  but  might  never  be  trusted  with  supreme 
direction.     And — and — that  is  all. 

These  be  your  leadere,  O  Israel  I  and  from  such  choice  as 
is  supplied,  and  putting  out  of  the  question  uiy  dark  horses 
that  may  he  stabled  below  the  gangway,  Qoschen  is  the  only 
possible  successor  to  Hartington.  But  what  can  be  done  with 
a  man  who,  whilst  he  is  addressing  the  House  of  Commons, 
KtU  wash  his  hands  with  invisible  soap  in  imperceptible 
water;  or,  failing  this,  «ill  nervonsly  hold  his  hat  in  front 
of  him  as  if  he  were  about  to  make  an  omelette  in  it;  and 
who,  in  either  case,  will  hold  on  to  the  edge  of  the  seat  by 
the  calves  of  his  legs  ? 

"  What  can  you  expect  from  people  who  wear  their  slippers 
down  at  the  heels  P"  Lord  Pahneiston  long  ago  asked  with 
respect  to  our  friends  the  Turks. 

What  can  you  expect  from  a  gentleman  who  thus  uncomfort- 
,    ably  diqxmes  of  himnlf  in  view  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
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April  13.  ~  Mr.  If  any  historical  painter  would  occupy  himseU 
mobbed  LToie  ^'^  placing-  on  canvas  a  scene  in  the  life  of 
Hoiue  of  Com-  one  of  the  most  illnstrions  British  statesmen, 
*°"™'  here  is  a  subject : — 

Scene,  division  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons;  date, 
12th  April,  1878 ;  time,  9.20  p.m.  Gladstone  is  walking  alon^ 
the  lobby,  having  recorded  his  vote  against  a  hast?  proposal 
to  conduct  the  business  of  Parliament  in  secret.  The  Con- 
servative majority  in  the  other  lobby  observe  him  through  the 
glass  door,  and  suddenly  set  up  a  yell  of  execration  which 
a}uld  scarcely  be  more  violent  if  the  murderer  of  liord  Leitrim, 
flying  for  sanctuary  to  Westminster,  were  discovered  skulking 
in  the  lobby.  The  crowd  increases  till  it  reaches  the  propor- 
tions of  forty  or  fifty  English  gentlemen,  all  well  educated, 
many  of  good  birth,  who,  wiUi  hand  held  to  month  to  make  the 
sound  shriller,  howl  and  groan,  whilst  some  even  shake  their 
(ista.  Gladstone,  startled  at  the  cry,  looks  up  and  sees  the 
crowd.  He  pauses  a  moment,  and  then,  advancing  close  op  to 
the  glass  door,  calmly  surveys  the  yelhng  mob. 

On  the  one  side  the  slight  figure  drawn  to  its  full  height, 
and  the  pale,  stem  face  steadfastly  turned  towards  the  crowd. 
On  the  other  the  jeering,  mocking,  gesticulating  mob.  Between 
them  the  glass  door,  and  the  infinite  space  that  separates  a 
statesman  from  a  partisan. 

April  u.  —  Mr.     The  Honse  is  discussing  the  vital  interest  of  the 
°    '  dog-tax,wastenminutesagoabsorbedinconsideia- 

tion  of  the  national  importance  of  an  addition  of  fourpence  a 
pound  on  the  tebacco  duty,  and  has  no  thought  of  the  momentous 
event  which  is  being  quietly  consummated.  Andrew  Lnsk  is 
"  wanting  to  know "  every  ten  minutes,  and  is  received  witii 
cries  of  contumely  by  Conservative  gentlemen  who  cannot 
understand  how  a  man  can  tamely  subject  himself  to  the 
domination  of  so  vulgar  a  passion  as  curiosity.  Monk,  with 
an  added  precision  in  his  tone  and  an  additional  pinch  of 
starch  in  his  manner,  is  delivering  a  few  remarks  aboat  young 
hounds,  which  J.  G.  Talbot  listens  to  with  a  reverential  air. 
Talbot,  indeed,  always  does  listen  to  Monk  with  a  peculiar 
manner  that  suggeste  a  consciousness  of  being  at  church.  This 
is   not   to   be   wondered   at.     Early  family   aasociationB,    and 
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sednloiiB  cultivatioii  of  natural  gifts,  have  succeeded  in  envelop- 
ing Monk  with  a  manner  which  irreeistibl;  recalls  the  pulpit. 
He  dehvers  a  few  remarks  on  the  dog-tax  as  if  he  were  read- 
ing the  First  Leeeon  of  the  Morning  Service,  and  when  he 
has  addressed  a  brief  speech  to  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Treamuy,  involving  a  criticism  on  the  estimate  for  the  wages 
of  the  officials  who  light  the  fires  at  the  public  offices,  mem- 
bers involuntarily  turn  to  their  copy  of  the  Orders,  half 
expecting  to  find  printed  in  italics,  "In  quires  and  places 
where  they  sing,  here  followeth  the  anthem." 

Monk  is,  indeed,  a  bishop  or  a  dean  gone  astray.  There 
is  an  aggressive  primness  about  him  which  would  have  been 
invaluable  either  in  a  small  country  parish,  a  cathedral  town, 
or  on  the  Episcopal  Bench.  Having  missed  his  way,  how- 
ever, and  finding  bis  path  lead  him  from  the  church  porch, 
he  sometimes  assumes  an  air  of  boisterous  gaiety  which  fits 
him  as  a  shooting-jacket  might  become  a  dean  who  has  still 
retained  the  reverend  breeches  and  the  soul-subduing  stockings 
of  his  Order.  Monk  like«  to  hear  the  chimes  at  midnight,  in 
company  with  such  roisterers  as  Dillwyn  and  Rylands.  By 
that  time  good  Sir  Thomas  Bazley  has  gone  home,  and  Monk 
has  slipped  into  the  comer  seat,  the  poseeeeion  of  which  is  the 
mad  ambition  of  an  otherwise  equable  life. 

Being  here,  enlivened  by  the  sight  of  Rylands  two  benches 
below  him,  Dillwyn  watchful  on  the  comer  seat  of  the 
front  bench  below  the  gangway,  and  Knatchbull-Hngessen, 
in  the  absence  of  Forster,  treating  himself  to  the  impression 
that  he  is  leader  of  the  Opposition,  he  grows  quite  jovial.  His 
"Yawl  yaw!"  reeoonds  at  brief  intervals  throughout  the 
House,  indicating  ironical  appreciation  or  hearty  approval,  after 
which  he  tnms  himself  in  his  seat  and  laughs  audibly.  Monk 
laughs,  as  he  does  everything  else,  in  a  decorous  manner.  He 
measures  his  cachinnations  out  by  the  drachm  as  it  were,  and 
though  yon  may  listen  attentively  you  will  never  find  evidence 
of  overweight.  Even  in  his  wildest  and  most  abandoned 
moments,  when,  in  the  imbonnded  gaiety  of  his  spirits,  he  has 
gone  so  far  beyond  his  usual  habit  as  to  say,  "  Yaw !  taw  I 
YAW  I  "  you  shall  never  see  a  hair  displaced  in  bis  carefully 
arranged  coiffure.  How  he  gets  his  hat  off  without  disturb- 
ing his  hair  is  ever  a  mystery  to  Fonter. 
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For  a  few  weeks  in  the  year  Monk  snddenly  boists  on 
the  horizon  of  a  startled  House,  attired  in  a  suit  of  dasfc- 
white  clothefl.  Everything  ie  of  precisely  the  same  shade — 
hat,  hair,  coat,  and  tronsers.  On  these  occasions  the  decorons 
joviality  of  manner  occasionally  noted  in  Committee  of  Supply 
at  midnight  is  intensified.  There  is  a  policeman  outaide — or 
there  was,  for  he  has  since  been  dismissed — who  declaree  that 
one  day  last  summer  when  Monk  first  assumed  this  familiar 
suit,  he  heard  him,  as  he  walked  along,  whistle  a  snatdt  from 
a  secular  tune.  That,  however,  is  obviously  one  of  those 
manifestations  of  disordered  imagination  which  are  sometimes 
detected  in  polioemen  in  the  witness-box.  But  it  is  certain 
that  Monk  assumes  with  his  memorable  suit  an  added  jannti- 
ness  of  manner  which,  in  view  of  the  common  suppositioQ 
among  the  casual  population  of  the  street  that  he  is  a  bishop 
in  mufti,  might  lead  to  scandal. 

Fftteweiit  Sir  Members,  occujaed  wiA  the  engrossing  topics 
Ch4fcAd<torie7.  ^f  f^^  evening,  do  not  observe  Sir  Charles 
Adderley  aa  he  walks  restlessly  about  with  long  stridee  sad 
downcast  face.  Sometimes  he  enters  from  behind  the  Speaker's 
chair,  and  sits  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  Treasury  bench.  He 
gazes  sadly  round  the  House,  taking  in  every  feature  of  the 
familiar  aspect.  After  a  few  moments  be  rises  and  walks  out 
into  the  lobby,  where  he  speaks  with  softened  voice  to  the 
attendants,  and  almost  tearfully  entreats  the  postmaster  to 
supply  him  with  a  penny  stamp.  As  King  Henry  was  never 
known  to  smile  after  the  English  Channel  had  engulfed  his 
son,  BO  Adderley  has  never  be^i  known  to  laugh  since  a 
factious  Opposition  wrecked  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill.  He 
deeply  felt  the  humiliation  of  that  terrible  session.  But  iriiilst 
there  was  Hfe  there  was  hope,  and  he  always  looked  forward 
to  the  opportunity  of  retrieving  his  official  character.  It 
is  all  over  now.  The  sardonically  friendly  hand  of  Beaconsfield 
has  handed  him  the  cup  of  hemlock  in  which  the  patent  of 
a  peerage  is  hidden.  He  will  drink,  and  die,  and  be  buried  in  . 
the  House  of  Lords. 

This  is  a  melancholy  ending  of  a  life  full  of  conscientioiiB,  if 
not  always  successful,  labour.  For  nearly  half  a  century  Adder- 
ley  has  been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.     He  knev 
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Beacoiufield  when  he  was  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  wore  ringlets.  He  sat 
on  the  same  bench  with  Gladstone  when  the  ex-Liberal  Ptemier 
was  a  Tory  and  championed  the  nnioa  of  Church  and  State.  He 
knew  Falmerston  when  he  was  a  disr^arded  and  ondervaloed 
Under-Secretary.  He  was  a  contempoiary  of  the  old,  old  man 
at  Pembroke  Lodge,  when  he  was  Lord  John  Rnssell  and  the 
taie  of  Empires  brooded  under  his  disproportionate  hat.  He 
knew  Bright  when  he  was  resided  in  tJic  House  of  Commons 
as  an  evil  cross  between  Tom  Payne  and  Cobbett — a  man  who, 
it  was  tme,  beliered  in  Gt>d,  but  who  openly  doubted  the  divine 
right  of  landlords.  He  took  his  seat  for  North  Staffordshire 
whilst  Stafford  Korthcote  was  at  Oxford  being  coached  for  his 
M.A.  Gathome  Hardy  had  been  only  twelve  months  called  to 
the  Bar  when  Sir  Charles  entered  Parliament;  and  as  for  Har- 
tington,  he  had  jost  been  promoted  to  jacket  and  trousen,  and 
his  ambition  was  bounded  by  the  possibility  of  making  a  peg- 
top  spin. 

And  now  Sir  Charles  is  spending  his  last  hours  in  the  place 
where  so  many  memories  are  enshrined.  When  pleaeant-faced 
Mr.  Hartley,  the  doorkeeper,  to-night  cries  "  Who  goes  home  ?" 
and  Adderley  joins  the  departing  throng,  it  will  be  with  the 
consciousness  that  he  may  never  more  enter  the  House  of 
Commons.  At  most  he  shall  sit  in  the  gallery  over  the  clock, 
and  gaze  dowu  upon  the  busy  throng,  compared  with  which  the 
place  whither  a  too-officious  friendliness  has  banished  him  is  as 
a  mill-pond  to  the  sea.  These  mast  needs  be  saddening 
thoughts,  even  to  the  most  hardened  politician.  But  Sir 
Charles  is  not  hardened,  and  has  never  been  a  politician.  He 
is  known  in  the  House  as  a  kindly,  warm-hearted,  high>minded, 
straightforward  gentleman,  of  the  type  which  Englishmen  are, 
perha[»  without  authority,  too  prone  to  regard  as  peculiar  to 
their  own  country.  A  consciousness  of  this  personal  character 
tempered  the  sometimes  angiy  criticism  on  the  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Bill,  and  members  were  always  unaffectedly  anxious  to 
discriminate  between  their  distrust  of  the  measure  and  their  high 
appreciation  of  the  man. 

It  is  easy  to  gather  from  Sir  Charles's  troubled  brow,  from 
the  softened  tone  in  which  he  speaks  to  passing  acquaintances, 
and  &om  the  longing  glance  with  which  he  looks  around  the 
House  on  this  his  last  night  in  it,  that  he  will  ever  bear  with 
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him  afEectionate  remembrances  of  the  place  ia  whidi  are  en- 
tombed the  aspirations  of  his  youth,  and  ia  which  he  hae  oon- 
scientioiiBly  accomplished  the  work  of  a  long  wid  Iftboriotis  life. 
It  is  also  pleasant  to  know  that  the  Honse  of  Commons  will 
always  think  kindly  of  Charles  Adderley. 

April  ic-Lord     Lord  BeaconsBeld's  mind  being  now  ezdosively 

^J^™"""*"''    turned  upon  military  matters,  there  has  ooourred 

to  him  a  new  and  happy  name  for  his  old  adver- 

saiy,   Lowe.     He  allndes  to   him   in  private   conreraatdon  as 

"  The  White-head  Torpedo  * 

AptU   IT.  —  BIT     The  Admiral  also  has  a  joke,  and  certain  reTcr- 

OUa  Adder-  berations  from  various  puts  of  the  House  which 
ley  ratortB  OQ  —2' 

Hr.  FUmwdL       alarmed  strangers  in  the  gallery  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  were   simply  the  Admiral's  undimmed 
enjoyment  at  each  repetition  of  ite  recital  to  his  many  friends. 
It  seems   (according  to  the  Admiral)  that  one  day  last  week 
Flimsoll  met  Addeiley,  and  said  in  his  most  friendly  way — 
"  I  hear.  Sir  Charles,  you  are  going  to  another  place." 
"  Yes,"  Bud  the  future  peer,  "  I  am  going  to  a  place  where 
'  the  wicked  cease  &om  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.' " 

April  13.  —  Hr.  The  other  day  a  street  mob  broke  0-ladstone's  wiu- 
^^'"J^'  dowe  to  the  time  of  "  We  don't  want  to  fight." 
daws.  The  papers  having  stated  that  the  damage  to  his 

windows  had  been  assessed  at  £3  10s.,  Gladstone 
to-day  received  a  badly  written  letter  from  a  working  man, 
enclosing  the  exact  sum.  The  writer  said  that  he  uid  his  family 
had  felt  so  ashamed  of  the  great  statesman's  windows  having 
been  broken  by  any  calling  themselves  working-men,  that  they 
had  scraped  tc^ther  the  sum  to  pay  for  the  damage. 

Uars.— Aatnuise    To-night  comes  news  that  Sir  Francis  Goldsmid 
'^'  has  been  killed  in  a  railway  accident  at  Waterloo 

station.  This  sad  and  sadden  death  removes  from  the  House  of 
Commons  a  man  who  was  esteemed  in  proportion  as  he  was  more 
closely  known.     Of  gentle  disposition  and  unassuming  maimers, 

"  was  ttie  theme  ot  daily  die- 
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he  shrank  from  Kctive  participatJoQ  in  politicB,  leaving  the  family 
name  to  be  distingaiehed  in  this  particular  walk  bj  his  nephew 
and  heir,  Julian  Goldsmid,  the  member  for  Bochest«r.  Sir 
Francis  very  rarely  troubled  the  House  with  a  speech — the 
average  as  between  two  members  of  one  family  being  made  up 
also  in  this  direction  by  hie  nephew.  But  he  was  a  constant 
attendant,  and  his  slight,  shrunken  figure,  his  grey  hair,  and  his 
gentle,  kindly  face,  were  among  the  most  familiar  features  on  the 
beaches  behind  that  on  which  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  sit. 

I  hear  a  weird  story  in  connection  with  the  private  history  of 
the  family  of  whidi  the  late  baronet  was  the  head.  It  is  a 
tradition  in  the  family,  and  generally  with  the  Jews  settled  in 
England,  that  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  a  fatal  spell  has 
overhung  the  Goldsmids ;  and  faets  show  that,  in  a  manner 
doubtless  due  to  coincidence,  but  nererthelesa  remarkable,  the 
spell  has  not  failed  to  work  throughout  several  generations. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  (so  is  the  story 
told  to  me)  there  hved  in  London  a  Jewish  rabbi,  alleged  to  be  - 
gifted  with  those  m^cal  powers  many  instances  of  which  are  to 
be  f oond  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  This  seer  was  known  as 
the  Babbi  de  Palk.  When  he  died  he  left  to  Aaron  Goldsmid, 
great^raodfatter  of  the  late  baronet.  Sir  Francis,  a  sealed 
packet,  with  strict  injunctions  that  it  should  be  carefully 
preserved,  but  never  opened.  By  way  of  enforcing  this  request, 
he  informed  the  old  Dutch  merchant  who  founded  the  Qotdsmid 
family  in  England  that  if  his  injunctions  were  obeyed  he  and 
his  descendants  would  bask  in  the  son  of  prosperity  till  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah.  If  his  instructions  were  disregarded, 
ill-fortune  would  finally  overtake  each  successive  representative 
of  the  race. 

Old  Aaron  Goldsmid  kept  the  packet,  holding  it  sacred  for 
some  years ;  but,  finally,  in  an  eril  moment,  curiosity  overcame 
his  reverence  for  the  dead  kabbalist,  and  he  opened  the  packet. 
A  few  hours  after  he  was  found  dead.  On  the  floor  near  him 
were  the  contents  of  the  packet,  which  proved  to  he  a  small 
piece  of  parchment  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  kabbalistic 
figures. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Aaron  Ooldamid  had  founded  a 
great  fortune  and  a  prosperous  &mily.  Amongst  the  latter  he 
divided  his  wealth.     Two  of  his  sons — Benjamin  and  Abr^iam 
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— entered  upon  busicess  as  mon^  brokers,  koA  speedily  estab- 
lished a  colossal  connectdoQ.  They  were  omnipotent  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  were  popular  in  the  country;  and  BeDJamin 
enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  of  the  Heaven-born  Minister 
who  flouted  the  great  Napoleon.  Like  all  bis  family,  Benjamin 
was  a  man  of  boundlees  generosity  and  judicious  philanthropy. 
He  founded  a  naval  college,  and  was  never  tired  of  eurcisin^ 
private  liberality.  Bat  as  he  advanced  in  life  he  began  to  feel 
the  curse  of  the  kabbalist.  He  grew  despondent,  scented  ruin 
from  afar,  and,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1808,  being  fifty-five  years 
of  age — rich,  honoured,  powerful,  and  esteemed — he  died  by  his 
own  hand. 

Brother  Abraham  was  now  left  to  tepresent  and  grude  the 
fortnnes  of  the  Goldsmid  family.  For  five  years  he  managed 
with  accustomed  success  the  great  business  of  Goldsmid  Brothers, 
la  the  year  1810  he  joined  the  house  of  Baring  in  contract- 
ing for  a  Ministerial  loan  of  fourteen  millions.  The  bears  came 
down  on  the  fold  of  the  loan  contractors,  and  succeeded  in 
depreciating  the  scrip.  These  were  circamstaoces  i^oh  came 
in  the  usual  way  of  business,  and  would,  a  few  years  earlier, 
have  been  met  with  the  skill,  firmness,  and  infinite  resource  which 
had  already  lifted  Abraham  to  the  front  rank  of  financier.  But 
the  curse  of  the  kabbalist  was  upon  him.  He  shrank  from  an 
encounter  with  adverse  circumstances.  He  hesitated,  blundered, 
and,  always  losing,  presently  sank  into  a  fit  of  despondency 
from  which  it  was  impossible  to  arouse  him.  A  sum  of  half  a 
million  had  to  be  forthcoming  on  the  28th  September,  1810. 
In  the  state  of  the  market  Abraham  Goldsmid  did  not  know 
where  to  put  bis  hand  on  the  money.  He  shrank  from  the  im- 
pending disgrace,  and  when  the  hour  struck  at  which  the  cash 
wse  due,  it  was  discovered  that  Abraham  Goldsmid  had  paid 
another  and  still  more  terrible  debt,  for  he  was  dead. 

After  this  the  Goldsmids  fell  from  their  hi^  estate  in  the 
City;  but  not  for  long.  A  greater  than  Aaron  or  Benjamin 
arose  in  the  person  of  Isaac,  a  nephew  of  Benjamin,  and  grandson 
of  the  founder  of  the  English  house.  Isaac  entering  into 
businesB  in  the  City  speedily  amassed  a  fortune,  and  became 
known  as  one  of  the  greatest  financiers  in  the  wodd.  Having 
made  his  own  fortune,  he  maintained  the  family  repatatioa  for 
aiding  in  good    worke,   and   became   largely  engaged  in  phil- 
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anUiropiG  and  educatiooal  undertakings.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Mrs.  Fry'sj  and  was  one  of  tbe  principal  founders  of  University 
Collie,  London.  At  sixty  years  of  a^  lie  retired  from 
business,  having  heaped  up  enormous  wealth  and  secured  the 
honour  of  an  English  baronetcy  and  a  Portuguese  peera^. 
He  seems,  among  other  good  things,  to  have  at  least  staved  off 
tbe  curse  c^  the  defunct  De  Falk,  and  though  he  sank  into 
diildiehness  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  that  is  a  calamity 
which  poor  humanity  is  subject  to  wbett  it  sees  fourscore. 

But  with  the  next  heir  the  curse  showed  itself  with  added 
malignity.  The  late  baronet.  Sir  Francis,  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Isaac,  and  tbe  news  runs  like  wildfire  through  the  town  to>mgbt 
that  he  is  a  maugled  corpse. 

1U74.— A  puia-     Captain  Stacpoole's  general  notion  about  the  pre- 

S?^.  '°'n  "*"     sent  crisis  is  that  if  Lord  Falmerston  would  only 

Ilea.  have  stretched  a  little  further  the  ordinuy  term 

of  longevity  and  remained  in  power  at  the  present 

day,   sffurs   on  the    Coatinent  would  have    been    differently 

arranged.     In  fact,  with  this  notion  the  gallant  Captain's  views 

of  the  Eastern  Question  begin  and  end. 

"  Well,"  he  says,  "  what  do  you  think  o£  things  to-day  ?  " 

Then  you  state  what  you  think  of  things  to-day;  and  the 
Captain,  with  the  profoundest  look,  whispers  in  your  ear — 

"Ah  I  things  Would  not  be  as  they  are  if  old  Pam  were 
alive,  eh?" 

"  No,"  you  think,  "  th^  would  not." 

How  old  Fam  would  arrange  them,  or  how  Stacpoole  thinks 
be  wonld  have  arranged  them,  are  matters  no  one  dreams  of 
inquiring  into.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  "  if  old  Pam  were 
alive,  things  would  be  differeot ;  "  and  the  oftener  the  Captain 
delivers  this  dictum — and  he  will  whisper  It  in  your  ear  five 
times  a  day,  if  you  chance  to  meet  him  so  often — the  more  clear 
it  becomes  that  he  has  put  his  finger  on  the  blot,  and  has,  as  it 
were,  settled  the  Eastern  Question. 

And  this  is  tbe  man  whom  an  aristoctatio  Government 
neglects,  and  of  whom  a  slumbering  country  knows  too  little  1 
Through  many  long  and  anxious  months  negotiations  on  the 
Eastern  Question  have  been  in  prf^ress ;  a  great  war  has  taken 
place;  a  Treaty  has  been  broken;  a  Treaty  has  been  signed;  a 
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iiew  map  has  been  drawn  and  coloured,  and  hang  in  tiie  librajry 
of  the  Hooee  of  Commons ;  diplomatists  have  bargained  and. 
bartered,  have  reeigned,  have  withdrawn  their  resignations,  and. 
have  tendered  them  yet  i^in.  The  funds  have  risen  and 
fallen;  fortunes  have  been  made  and  lost.  All  the  world  has 
been  in  a  state  of  whirl  and  excitement,  not  knowing  wh&i; 
would  come  next,  and  not  always  thoroughly  informed  as  to 
what  had  happened  last.  And  here,  blushing  almost  unseen, 
wasting  his  wisdom  on  the  lobby  air,  is  a  man  who,  with  a  keen 
eye,  sees  into  the  heart  of  the  business,  and,  with  a  single  phrase, 
describes  its  bearings,  and  suggests  the  remedy. 

"  If  old  Fam  were  here  I  "  the  Captain  whispers,  with  looks 
of  unfathomable  profundity. 

Perhaps  if  he  were,  the  Clare  Militia  would  be  placed  on  a 
war  footing.  Stacpoole  would  gird  on  tiie  sword  be  hung  up 
a,t  Ballyalla  on  that  memorable  July  day  in  1865,  and  the 
lines  of  Boulair  would  be  forthwith  occupied  by  a  regiment 
that  never  turned  its  hack  on  man,  or  woman  either. 

So  let  us  be  thankful  that "  old  Fam "  is  noi  here,  for  we 
could  ill  spare  from  the  House  the  familiar  figure  which  stands 
about,  with  hands  carefully  thrust  into  trousers  pockets  so  that 
the  little  finger  of  each  is  displayed,  and  with  hat  well  set  back 
on  the  head  so  as  to  show  to  the  full  the  honest,  kindly  face  of 
a  tme  Irish  gentleman,  who  hae  many  frieuds,  and  who  never 
thinks  anything  a  trouble  if  he  can  only  serve  them. 
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MR.    VOSSTBB,    AS    LOKD    CEATBAH. 

Sir  'Wilfrid  Idwaon  added  to  Ume.  Tiuaaud's  Collsction-'Mr.  Newdegate  at  Bay 
— MetamorphOBiB  of  Mr.  Pamell— Ui.  Sclater-Booth's  Salary  in  Danger — 
The  Dew  CtoamoD  Serjeant — "  Shorts  "  and  "  Stalks  " — ^Traducing  Obstruc- 
tionuta — Strangen  in  the  House — The  indigestible  Fly — Hr.  Newde^te 
rooaea  the  Admiral^ — Mr.  Fonter  u  Lord  Chatham. 

Mar  8.— Sir  wii-  Wilfrid  LawBon  has  received  the  laat  and  crown- 
^ded  to*^™  ^°S  mark  of  public  eeteein  and  British  popularity. 
Tntsaad'B  ooi-  He  haa  just  been  added  to  the  collection  of 
leotloiL  Madame  Tussaud. 

Lowther  eaya  the  "fig^r"  waa  originally  designed  for 
"  James  Dunphy,  commonly  known  as  the  SpofEorth  Sponge,"  a 
gentleman  who  illamined  the  early  yeara  of  the  century  with  a 
singular  grace  and  power  of  dram -drinking.  The  story  probably 
arose  from  observatioD  of  the  broken  bottle  which  stands  on  the 
pedestal  at  Sir  Wilfrid's  foot.  But  the  broken  bottle  is  plainly 
an  allegory,  and  Ulostrates  the  poetical  side  of  Madame  Tussaud's 
artista  in  wax. 

Uays.-Mr.NQw-  Ncwdegate,  rising  in  Committee  of  Supply  at 
degate  at  bay.  half -past  twelve,  and  offering  some  remarks  not 
to  the  taste  of  the  Ministerialists,  was  interrupted  by  cries  for  a 
division.  Turning  towards  the  direction  whence  the  noise  came, 
he  said — 

"  I  must  remind  my  hon.  friends  that  it  is  twenty-five  years 
since  I  filled  the  office  of  one  who  helps  to  make  a  House,  to 
keep  a  House,  and  to  cheer  the  Minister — when  he  is  wrong. 
That  comprehends  a  long  experience,  and  I  claim  the  right  sow 
to  speak  on  a  matter  of  procedure." 

After  this  he  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  conclusion  of  his 
remarks  comparatively  undisturbed. 

Hay  10 -Mete-  Some  consternation  was'  created  in  the  lobby  by 
the  appearance  to-night  of  a  strange  gentleman, 
who  demanded  admittance — who,  in  foot^  claimed 

it  by  the  simple  process  of  walking  straight  in.     There  seemed 
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sometliing  familiar  about  his  figure  and  his  walk,  but  his  Eoce 
was  wholl;  unknown  to  tlie  watchful  attendaote,  and  he  was  on 
the  point  of  being  expelled,  when  a  too-familiar  voice  explained 
all.  It  wae  Famell,  who  appears  to  have  occupied  tbe  Eaater 
recess  in  carefully  shaving  himself  from  chin  to  crown.  The 
metamorphosis  is  singularly  effective ;  and  if  he  had  been  con- 
tent to  remain  silent  he  might  have  sat  in  the  House  a  weefe 
without  being  recognised. 

May  13.  —  Hr.  Pamell  has  taken  up  the  great  Calf-Lymph 
^^^to*^'  question,  and  O'Donnell,  passing  with  easy  giace 
EST.  from  the  condition  of  India  and  the  local  a&irs 

of  Central  Africa,  is  diBconraing  upon  vaocina- 
tion  with  a  mast«ry  of  detail  and  a  deamess  of  perception 
that  would  make  Bob  Sawyer  blush.  With  a  deprecatory  wave 
of  the  hand,  and  an  amiable  convulsion  of  the  right  eyelid 
as  he  feels  the  eyeglass  slipping  oat,  he  apologises  for  not 
having  known  that  "this  subject  was  coming  np."  If  he 
had,  he  said,  he  would  have  provided  himself  with  the  precise 
figures.  A  long,  low  sigh  of  satisfaction  marked  thia  period. 
O'Donnell  had  already  been  diecnssmg  lymph  for  half  an  hour 
without  either  facts  or  figures,  and  the  Honse  felt  that  the 
supplement  was  unnecessary.  As  for  Pamell,  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  lymph,  and  with  the  whole  process  of  vacci- 
nation, is  simply  appalling. 

Sdater-Bootb,  who,  during  his  tenure  of  office  at  the 
Local  Qovernment  Board,  had  acquired  the  general  notion  that 
lymph  was  the  name  for  the  bandage  put  round  the  arm  after 
vaccination,  IiBtened  with  silent  wonder.  He  has,  indeedi  a 
special  interest  in  the  debate,  for  the  resolution  before  the 
House  is  nothing  less  than  an  amiable  proposal  by  Famell 
that  the  vote  should  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  hia 
salary.  Like  B,andoIph  Churchill,  Pamell  is  Dot  satis- 
fied with  the  President  of  the  Locid  Ck)vemment  Board. 
Particularly  in  this  case  of  vaccination  he  &II3  short  of  the 
requirements  of  the  hon.  member,  who  is  inclined  to  hold  him 
responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  calf-lymph  used  compuhroiily 
upon  every  individual  child  in  the  United  Kingdom,  A 
picture  of  himself  going  about  examining  samples  of  calf- 
lymph,  investigating  the  condition  of  infants  of  tender  y 
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probably  even  holding  them  in  his  arms — presents  itself  to 
Sclater- Booth's  not  too  vivid  imt^nation  as  he  site  by  the 
Ohancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a  monament  of  misery. 

If  there  was  one  thing  under  heaven  it  might  he  sap- 
posed  the  Obstroctionists  would  omit  to  seize  upon,  it  sorely 
was  oalf-lyroph.  But  even  if  they  had  stumbled  upon  the 
commodity,  why  ehoald  they  drag  into  the  controversy  the 
person  of  the  Preaident  ?  There  is  no  knowing  where  the  per- 
tinacity of  these  fellows  may  end,  or  what  Devil's  luck  may 
not  attend  them  in  the  division  lobby.  It  is  evident  that 
Famell  means  to  go  to  a  division.  It  is  a  dangerous  honr, 
nine  o'clock  not  having  yet  etmckj  and  the  defenders  of  rested 
intereata  being  as  yet  engaged  on  the  suppIementaTy  dinner 
eatdmates.  Sclater- Booth  looks  uneasily  round,  mentally  count- 
ing the  nambers  in  the  pending  division.  The  Admiral  coughs 
reasKoringly,  intimating  that  there  shall  be  at  least  one  who 
will  vote  "  No "  to  the  monstrous  proposition.  Where  is 
Dyke  ?  and  where  Kowland  Winn  ?  Heaven  knows.  Bat  they 
are  certainly  not  in  sight,  and  if  Sclater-Booth  were  to  go 
ont  and  look  them  up  PameU  might  take  that  opportunity  of 
forcing  the  division,  and  a  reformed  Hoose  of  Commons, 
its  principles  undermined  by  the  Ballot  Act,  might  cnt  off 
his  salary. 

It  was  a  terrible  moment.  Beads  of  perspiration  stood 
upon  his  brow  like  contraband  lymph.  The  vaccination  mark 
on  bis  right  arm,  done  in  far-off  days,  before  Famell  was 
known  at  Westminster,  throbbed  with  a  strange  anguish. 
He  was  painfully  conscious  that  a  little  to  the  right  of  him  was 
Baodolph  Churchill  in  the  highest  possible  spirits.  Gazing 
furtively  across  the  floor  of  the  House,  he  took  in  at  a  glance 
the  tall,  lean  figure  of  Famell,  with  his  shaven  face,  which 
showed  no  marks  of  relenting;  Biggar,  with  his  arm  grace- 
fully thrown  over  the  back  of  his  seat,  smiling  largely  j  and 
on  the  seat  behind,  O'Donnell,  intently  figuring  out  something 
on  his  copy  of  the  Orders,  doubtless  some  design  to  bring 
out  the  actuarial  value  of  "£2,000  a-year,  being  the  salary 
of  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,"  now  in  the 
iifth  year  of  his  oEGce. 

How  long  it  would  have  lasted  no  one  can  say.  But,  oddly 
enough,  in  some  imperceptible   manner,  the  discussion  drifted 
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aeide.  A  fresh  quarry  was  acented  by  the  keen  noBtrils  of 
the  Obetnictioiusts,  and,  to  his  inexpressible  relief,  Sclater- 
Booth  fotmd  that  the  House  was  talking  of  something  apart 
from  calf -lymph,  and  had  even  foi^tten  that  ihe  issue  before 
it  was  to  "  reduce  the  vote  by  £2,000,  the  salary  of  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board." 


Hbt  u.  —  Tho     "Does  an   alderman  thirst  for  blood?"      It  is 
New  Comi 


New  Common     Haidcastle    who    puts    thU    conundrum    to    a 


startled  House.  H.,  who  had  his  legislative 
birth  with  the  present  Parliament,  does  not  speak  often.  But 
there  was  much  in  his  address  to-night,  apart  from  this  alarming 
riddle,  which  recommends  him  to  favourable  attention.  I  do 
not  know  in  what  school  of  oratory  he  studied  in  view  of  bis 
appearance  in  the  House.  It  must,  I  fency,  have  beeu  at  the 
Polytechnic,  or  in  some  kindred  institution,  where  able  gentlemen 
nightly  give  imitations  of  hustings  and  after-dinner  oratory,  it 
is  impossible  to  reproduce  in  writing  the  exact  manner  of 
bis  oratory.  It  is  ready  in  its  flow,  the  words  being  pumped 
to  pauses  and  hammered  out  in  emphases  with  the  pleasant 
regularity  of  the  motion  of  a  piston.  Moreover,  Hardcastle 
permits  himself  slight  oscillations  of  the  body,  and  certain 
well-regulated  npliftings  of  the  face,  to  mark  the  effect  of  his 
speech  on  his  audience,  which  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and, 
like  every  other  movement  connected  with  the  speech,  have 
their  times  and  seasons.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  he 
does  not  speak  well ;  indeed,  his  speech  to-night  was  a  capital 
one,  and  enlivened  a  debate  over  which  Henry  James  had  cast 
the  pall  of  his  funereal  eloquence.  The  manner,  too,  has  a  flavour 
of  antiquity  about  it  that  pleasantly  suggests  the  port  of  'S4,  and 
the  Madeira  that  voyaged  to  and  from  the  East  Indies  or  ever 
the  Suez  Canal  was  made. 

The  occasion  which  led  to  Hardcastle*s  eloquence  was  in  itself 
interesting.  Henry  James,  who  is  always  prosecuting  somebody, 
bad  been  indicting  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  for- 
asmuch as  tbey  had  elected  Charley  to  the  o£Sce  of  Common 
Serjeant.  Not  that  Charley's  name  was  mentioned  by  the  ex- 
Attomey- General,  or  that  he  did  not  effusively  disclaim  any 
intention  of  calling  in  question  the  judicial  capacity  of  tbat 
distinguished  man.     But  everybody  realised,  not  least  vividly 
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Charley  himself,  that  he  was  the  culprit,  and  that  Henry  James 
was,  as  it  were,  leaning  across  the  sacred  body  o£  the  Lord 
Mayor  to  stab  at  him. 

Charley  is  a  man  who  loves  his  kind,  and  cannot  exist 
without  sympathy.  Thus  at  brief  intervals  during  the  statement 
of  the  case  for  the  prosecution  he  has  been  wandering  about  the 
House,  chiefly  under  the  galleries,  where  a  number  of  Common 
Councillors  were  seated,  listening  to  Henry  James  and  wondering 
what  they  should  have  for  dinner.  It  is  curious  how  indie- 
solubly  the  liberties  of  the  City  of  London  are  bound  up  with 
dinner.  In  the  course  of  a  session  the  Sheriffs  occasionally 
come  down  to  present  a  petition,  on  the  acceptance  of  which  rest 
the  inalienable  rights  of  the  Corporation.  On  these  occasions 
they  always  dine  luxuriously,  putting  to  shame  the  humble  cut 
from  the  joint  which  ordinary  members  of  Parliament  permit 
themselves.  Even  on  occasions  of  less  note,  when  there  is  before 
the  House  A  Bill  -or  a  Motion  more  or  less  directly  affecting  the 
Corporation,  certain  familiar  faces  are  sure  to  be  seen  under  the 
gallery,  and  an  unusual  hustle  is  apparent  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
House  dining-room. 

At  the  time  Hardcastle  speaks  dinner  is  over,  and  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Common  Council  are  enabled  to  concentrate  their 
attention  upon  his  remarks  undisturbed,  save  by  the  soothing 
pleasure  of  retrospect.  Charley  bears  that  comparatively 
beaming  and  hopeful  look  whith  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  always 
presents  immediately  after  the  speech  of  his  own  counsel. 
Charley,  to  be  precise,  has  no  counsel,  and  has  heard  do  speech 
in  answer  to  the  ineinaations  personal  to  himself  indulged  in  by 
members  opposite.  But  he  has  dined  in  the  soothing  company 
of  the  Common  Councillors,  and  now  here  is  Hardcastle,  if  not 
exactly  defending  his  appointment,  even  while  admitting  that 
the  power  of  election  by  the  Corporation  is  an  anomaly,  at  least 
varying  the  torrent  of  ill-disguised  contempt  with  which  the  new 
Common  Serjeant  lias  been  overwhelmed.  He  is  in  such  good 
spirits  that  he  laughs  loudly  at  Hardcastle's  conundrnm. 

"  Ha !  ha ! "  be  says,  " '  does  an  alderman  thirst  for 
blood  ? '  good ; "  and  he  looks  to  the  right,  under  the  gallery, 
where  the  aldermen  are  sitting,  hoping  to  catch  their  approving 
smiles. 

But  his  countenance  falls  and  his  face  resumes  its  former 
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BeriouB  look  when  he  discovers  that  the  aldermeii  are  not 
"taking"  this  as  a  joke.  They  are  not  sure  that  it  is  not 
personal.  What  does  the  member  for  East  LaDcashire  mean 
when  be  talks  of  "  blood  ?  "  Does  he  meim  gravy  7  and  does  he 
intend  any  covert  reference  to  an  individual's  preference  for  the 
juice  emanating  from  a  well'cooked  saddle  of  mutton  ?  Chaiiey, ' 
noting  this,  is  not  sure  that  he  should  not  rise  to  order.  But,  on 
retlection,  he  thinks  that  perhaps  it  would  be  in  better  taste  for 
him  to  take  no  prominent  part  in  a  discussion  which  so  nearly 
affects  himself.  Accordingly,  having  sat  throughout  the  whole 
of  a  debate  from  which  Tbomas  Chambera  studiously  absented 
himself,  he  merely  voted  against  the  motion,  and  thus  stamped 
with  bis  high  approval  the  action  of  a  Corporation  which  had 
elected  him  to  the  Common  Serjeantcy. 

Msyifl.—" Shorts"  There  is  no  subject  that  may,  by  accident  or 
ud  auiiiB.  arrangement,  be  brought  up  in  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  which  there  is  not  found  some  member  who  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  that  bears  upon  it.  From  the 
making  of  door-mata  to  the  construction  of  an  ironclad,  from  the 
precise  value  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  discoveries  at  Myceme  to  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  a  hive  of  bees,  the  House  of  Commons 
is  ready,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  discuss  topics  as  they  arise. 
Some  members  may  even  be  counted  upon  to  display  upon  the 
subject-matter  an  amount  of  intimate  knowledge  which,  if  it 
succeeds  in  emptying  the  House  of  the  frivolous,  is  exceedingly 
valuable  to  tbe  clerks  at  the  table,  whose  natural  rest  ia  much 
curtailed  in  these  exciting  times,  and  who  know  the  advantage 
of  scientific  discussion  regarded  as  a  soporific. 

Among  members  who  oocasion^ly  distinguish  themselves  by 
their  superhuman  acquaintance  with  the  by-lancs  of  science  or  art 
is  Captain  Ritchie.  The  gallant  Captain  is  a  model  member  for 
a  business  constituency.  Gentlemen  like  Rylands  are  too  large- 
minded  to  attend  to  any  interest  relating  te  a  space  of  geo- 
graphical area  less  than  that  of  Asia,  or  at  least  <A  Africa. 
Ritebie,  on  tbe  contrary,  is  of  opinion  that  Asia  is  big  enough  to 
look  after  itself,  whereas  the  Tower  Hamlete  require  constant 
attendance.  The  Tower  Hamlets  are,  indeed,  for  him,  the  hub 
of  the  universe.  He  cherishes  a  secret  belief  that  astronomy  is 
based  upon  a  fundamental  error,  and  that  expeditions  in  search 
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of  the  North  Pole  will  contiDue  to  meet  with  the  ill-fortune  they 
deserve  bo  long  as  GoTernments  and  individuals  will  persist  in 
the  foolish  expenditure  of  fitting  out  expeditions  to  sail  through 
Arctic  seas,  whereas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bank  they 
might  find  a  'bus  which  would  land  them  at  the  Tower  Hamlets 
in  less  than  twenty  minutes. 

To-night  he  has  been  urging  the  olaims  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum  to  have  more 
frequent  access  to  the  institution.  He  gained  a  concession  in 
the  desired  direction,  as  he  deserved  to  do.  But  he  is  sttlt 
smartiag  under  the  lack  of  consideration  he  met  with  the  other 
night  at  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when 
he  brought  on  the  Cigar  Question.  That  was  a  great  oc- 
casion. Ritchie  came  down  to  the  House  almost  bursting  with 
facts  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  cigars.  It  seems  that  his 
constituents  make  the  fragrant  Havanna,  and  Ritchie  wanted 
some  deference  paid  to  their  interests  in  the  Budget  arrange- 
ments. He  undertook  to  demonstmte  to  the  House  the  injustice 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  plans.  But  as  he  was 
working  at  high  pressure,  and  poured  forth  volumes  of  figures  iu 
a  voice  too  rapid  for  the  ordinary  sense  to  follow,  nobody  but  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (who  said  he  understood  it  all)  was 
much  wiser  when  he  sat  down. 

This  freedom  from  the  necessity  of  forming  an  opinion 
on  the  main  question  left  the  House  at  liberty  to  admire 
the  marvellous  amount  of  information  he  bad  acquired  as  to 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  familiar  cigar.  There  are 
"stalks,"  {or  example.  It  is  really  astonishing  to  find  how  much 
stalks  are  worth  j  and  Ritchie  did  not  hesitate  to  lay  to  the 
charge  of  the  placid  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  accusation 
that  "the  element  of  stalks  did  not  enter  into  his  head." 
Nobody  knows  why  it  should.  But,  from  the  intense  earnest- 
ness with  which  Ritchie  made  the  declaration,  and  the  guilty 
look  of  Stafford  Northcote,  as  his  hands  crept  up  his  coat- 
sleeve,  it  plainly  appeared  that  there  must  be  too  much  truth  in 
the  assertion. 

Then  tbere  was  "moisture."  A  great  deal  depends  upon 
moisture.  But,  .after  all,  stalks  were  the  great  thing ;  and, 
amid  much  that  was  only  dimly  comprehended,  it  seemed  quite 
clear  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  drawing  up  hie 
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Budget,  and  in  considering  the  tax  upon  cigars,  had  made  a  base 
attempt  to  ride  off  upon  stalks.  Ritchie  was  too  much  for  liim, 
being  enabled  to  quote  the  prices-current  of  stalks  since  the  time 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

"  In  1867,"  he  said,  "the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member 
for  Greenwich  took  stalks  in  at  2s.  4d.  Why  had  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  not  done  so  ?  " 

Ah!  why?  Then  there  were  "shorts."  What  did  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  mean  by  trifling  with  shorts? 
What  sbortB  were,  Ritchie  did  not  attempt  to  explain,  evidently 
being  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  their  natural  history 
and  ultimate  destiny  must  be  familiar  to  every  intelligent  man. 
Of  course,  nobody  could  get  up  and  admit  that  he  was  not  closely 
acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of  shorts;  that  stalks  were 
not  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  story  of  Gladstone's  iniquities ; 
and  that  he  was  not  fully  cognisant  of  the  modifying  infiueoees 
of  moisture.  Just  as  Macdonald  always  laughs,  and  lustily 
cries  "  Hear,  hear ! "  when  a  member  introduces  an  apt  Latin 
quotation  in  his  speech,  so  the  House  looked  intelligently 
interested.  But  nobody  attempted  to  interpose  in  the  dis- 
cussion, and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  suspiciously 
shirked  the  chief  points  in  the  brief  reply  he  ventured  to  make. 

Thus  the  glory  of  the  debate  rested  exclusively  with  Bitchie; 
and,  after  the  division,  there  was  a  great  demand  in  the  coffee- 
room  tor  "  shorts  "  and  "  stalks,"  members  having  gathered  that 
these  were  a  new  brand  of  cigars,  highly  recommended  by  the 
member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets. 

May  IS.  -  Trt  Just  before  nine  o'clock,  Pamell,  having  got  into 
dawtafruo-  ^^  altercation  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Es- 
chequer,  attempted  to  solve  the  difficulty  by 
moving  to  report  progress.  A  long  discussion  arose  on  this, 
during  which  Thomas  Cave,  who  had  been  an  attentive  but 
silent  listener  to  the  wrangle,  rose,  and  with  some  warmth 
referred  to  Pamell  and  "  his  fellow-conspirators  in  an  under- 
taking to  obstruct  the  business  of  the  House."  A  hubbub  arose 
at  the  sound  of  the  word  "  conspirators,"  in  the  midst  of  which 
Nolan's  voice  was  heard  calling  out  that  "confederate  was  a 
Parliamentary  word  as  applied  to  the  Obstructionists."  Cave 
at   once   adopted   the    sug^stion,    and  substituted    the   word 
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"  confederates,"  used  by  Gathorne  Hardy  without  reproof  from 
the  Speaker  during  the  debate  on  the  War  Estimates. 

Caye,  proceeding  afresh,  was  a  few  eecouda  later  brought  np 
by  Parnell  for  stating  that  he  had  come  there  with  the  deliberate 
intention  of  obstructing  business.  Parnell  called  upon  the 
Chairman  to  rule  this  out  of  order.  Eaikes  observed  that,  after 
what  had  taken  place  under  his  own  observation  in  the  Com- 
mittee, he  did  not  feel  obliged  to  rule  Cave  out  of  order  for  the 
remark  challenged.  Cave  accordingly  started  again,  hut  had 
not  gone  far  before  a  reference  to  "  impertinence "  brought 
up  the  Chairman  to  order.  Cave  observed  that  he  regretted  he 
could  not  use  the  strongest  words  in  the  English  language  to 
express  his  feeling  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  Parnell  and 
bis  confederatesj  which,  he  said,  tended  to  bnng  hniailiation 
upon  the  House. 

"  He  has,"  Cave  continued,  "  been  a  curse  to  this  House  and 
this  country  ever  since " 

Hereupon  half  a  dozen  members  jumped  up,  and  Nolan 
being  selected  (or  rather,  at  once  beginning  a  speech  without 
submitting  to  the  process  of  selection),  protested  against  the  use  of 
this  word,  and  entered  into  a  disquisition  on  the  numbers  of  the 
constituency  of  Barnstaple,  the  borough  which  Cave  represents. 

The  Chairman  blandly  observed  that  be  was  "  not  able  to  see 
what  connection  the  number  of  Mr.  Cave's  constituents  had 
with  the  question  before  the  Committee,  which  was  that  he 
should  report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." 

Nolan  said  be  would  drop  the  subject,  and  was  proceeding  in 
a  confidential  tone  to  inform  the  Committee  that  he  had  been 
absent  for  half  an  hour,  "having,  in  fact,  gone  to  dinner,"  when 
A.  M.  Sullivan  suddenly  sprang  up  to  order.  It  vraa  not,  how- 
ever, Nolan  whom  Sullivan  desired  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
the  Chairman,  hut  an  anonymous  member  opposite,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  member  for  Louth,  had,  when  Nolan 
observed  he  had  been  to  dinner,  audibly  remarked,  "  He  looks 
like  it."  The  Chairman  protested  gainst  this  continual  refer- 
ence  to  overheard  observations,  and  the  conversation  returned  to 
the  channel  of  the  motion  to  report  progress,  which  was  sub- 
sequently negatived. 

This  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  member  for  Barnstaple 
had  all  the  charm  of  a  surprise.     Cave  is  a  gentleman  for  whose 
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name  we  search  vainly  la  the  Parliamentary  reporta.  He  is 
understood  to  be  a  busy  man,  whose  name  standa  high  io  the 
City.  But  he  manaf^es  to  spend  a  considerable  time  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  sitting  there  patient,  watchful,  and  thought- 
ful, when  other  English  members  have  fled  at  the  uprising  of 
Pamell  or  Eiggar.  Everybody  was  astounded  when  he  roae  to- 
night. He  seemed  himself  surprised  to  find  himself  on  his  feet, 
and  still  more  astonished  to  find  himself  speaking.  At  the  out- 
set his  words  came  slowly  and  with  an  effort.  But  their  slow- 
ness of  enunciation,  the  total  absence  of  excitement  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker,  and  this  sudden  discovery  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  under  what  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  an  inoffen- 
sive mound,  quite  took  the  House  aback.  When  it  became 
clear  that  Cave  was  really  running  tilt  at  the  Obstraction- 
ists,  and  was  putting  into  plain  speech  the  scarcely  di^uiaed 
thoughts  concerning  them  current  in  the  House,  a  scene  of 
excitement  followed  on  the  interval  o£  stupor,  and  all  the 
Obstructionists  were  on  their  feet  at  the  same  moment,  clamour- 
ing for  his  blood. 

It  is  really  astonishing  how  susceptible  Pamell  and  his  con- 
federates are  when  anything,  in  language  however  bland,  is 
uttered  to  their  discredit.  Nightly  throughout  a  session  we 
have  these  gentlemen  outraging  order,  insulting  authority,  and 
bringing  charges  of  the  most  violent  character  against  indivi- 
duals. But  if,  as  happened  to-night,  some  long-suffering  man 
rises,  and  turns  upon  them  the  artillery  of  plain  speech,  they 
flush  with  indignation,  tremble  with  horror,  and  instantly  appeal 
to  that  authority  which  at  other  times  they  studiously  ignore  and 
consistently  outrage.  If  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  body, 
had  only  the  courage  and  the  straightforwardness  of  Cave,  a 
national  scandal,  daily  growing,  would  be  permanently  put  down 
-before  the  Whitsuntide  recess. 

Mar  10.— StTKiB-  A  record  of  the  adventures  o£  "strangers"  in 
era  oom.     ^j^^  House  of  Commons  would  make  an  interest- 

ing volume.  It  is  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  grasp  the  £act  of 
the  full  sacredness  of  the  portals  of  the  House,  and  to  compre- 
hend the  paralysis  which  attacks  everybody  when  those  portals 
are  even  momentarily  crossed  by  an  unauthorised  person.  And 
yet  it  is  BO  easy  for  accidents  to  happen.     Tliere  is  a  well* 
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autbenticated  instance  of  a  stranger  actuallj  voting  in  a,  diyi- 
sioQ,  having  etrajed  into  the  lobby  when  the  House  was  clear. 
Three  sessions  ago  two  gentlemen,  fresh  from  tbe  genial  com- 
pany to  be  met  with  at  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Annual  Dinner, 
walked  straight  into  the  House  and  took  up  their  seats  a  little  to 
the  right  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  witbia  three  feet  of  the  seat 
consecrated  to  Wilfrid  Lawson.  They  sat  there  for  nearly  half 
an  hour  before  they  were  recognised,  although  the  House  at  the 
time  was  half-empty. 

To-night  a  "stranger"  distinguished  his  class  in  a  new 
direction.  He  bad  secured  the  privilege  of  a  seat  under  the 
gallery  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  where  he  remainod  for  some 
time  listening  with  great  attention  to  George  Campbell's  speech 
on  the  importation  of  Indian  troops.  He  heard  this  very  well, 
but  being  slightly  deaf  be  had  some  difficulty  in  gathering  all 
tbe  words  of  wisdom  distilled  from  tbe  lips  of  Harcourt,  who 
followed.  Without  hesitation  he  solved  the  difficulty  by  cross- 
ing over  OD  to  the  bench  before  biro.  He  was  now  actually 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  tbe  House,  though  he  had  not 
done  anything  more  dreadful  than  occupy  the  seat  assigned  to 
new  members  waiting  to  be  sworn.  Here  he  might  have  re- 
mained for  a  long  time,  for  there  were  several  new  members 
whose  arrival  was  expected,  and  few  could  say  he  was  not 
one  of  them.  But  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
followed  Harcourt,  and  was  evidently  making  an  important 
speech,  the  agonised  constituent,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to 
hear  all  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  said,  crossed  over  to  tbe 
next  bench,  and  comfortably  seated  himself  in  the  House  of 
Commons  itself  t 

Here,  with  hand  to  ear,  and  a  highly  gratified  expreBsion 
suffusing  his  face,  he  sat  listening  to  the  debate.  But  his  joy 
was  short-lived.  His  attitude  attracted  the  attentioD  of  . 
member  on  the  Conservative  benches,  who,  appealing  to  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms  for  infonuatioa  as  to  his  identity,  brought 
about  the  denouemeni.  The  intruder  thought  Captain  Cosset, 
when  he  approached,  was  about  to  invite  him  to  take  a  seat  a 
little  nearer  tbe  Speaker,  and  was  quite  astonished  when  he  was 
politely  but  sternly  and  promptly  walked  out  of  tbe  House,  bis 
exit  being  made  through  the  division  lobby,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  ssusition  that  would  otherwise  have  followed. 
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Ma;  17— The  tn-  Charlee  Lewis'fi  connection  with  Ireland  has  been 
°*^'  "  '■  a  long  and  useful  one.  But  hia  ignorance  of  the 
habits  of  the  natives  appears  singularly  well  developed.  To- 
night, during  a  discussion  in  Committee  of  Supply,  he  expressed 
the  hope  that  something  or  other  "would  not  prove  another 
fly  in  the  ointment  to  spoil  the  digestion  of  hon.  members 
opposite.'" 

As  O'Shaughnessy  remarked,  Irish  members  have  many 
peculiarities  J  but  as  a  rule  they  do  not  eat  ointment. 

May    tl.  -  Mr.      "  No  I  " 
touMB^Ui*  aV  ^*  ^^  *"  ^^"7  ^^''  ^°^  *^*  Admiral  to  purse  up 

mini.  his  lips,  play  with  a  folded  copy  of  the  Orders, 

and  generally  infuse  into  his  countenance  an  ex- 
pression of  vacancy.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  sound  of  that 
strident  voice.  A  few  minutes  ago  he  was  lying  broadside-on  to 
the  comer-seat  juet  above  him,  whence  Newdegate  was  speaking, 
and  was  discharging  a  continuous  volley  of  heavily  shotted 
"  Noes ! "  Then  the  Speaker  interfered,  and  at  the  warning  cry 
of  "  Order ! "  the  Admiral  put  up  the  helm  and  came  round, 
running  in  his  guns,  closing  up  the  portholes,  and  trying  to 
look  as  much  as  possible  like  a  peaceful  merchantman.  But  he 
could  not  stand  it  long,  and  presently  there  rolled  through  the 
House  a  sharp,  short  cry,  immediately  followed,  when  it  seemed 
it  might  be  done  with  impunity,  by  a  perfect  volley  of  "  No  I- 
No  1-No  ! "  The  Speaker  turned  his  mild  yet  firm  visage  fully 
upon  the  Admiral,  and  instantly  the  guns  were  run  in,  the 
portholes  closed,  and  the  Admiral  again  assumed  a  look  of  stolid 
indifference. 

The  Admiral  reverences  all  constituted  authority,  and,  in 
truth,  it  is  because  constituted  authority  is  just  now  being  brow- 
beaten that  he  has  been  moved  to  this  demonstratioD ;  so  he 
keeps  his  weather  eye  fixed  on  the  Speaker,  and  when  that  right 
lion,  gentleman  drops  his  glasses,  or  turns  his  head,  the  cry  of 
"  No  l-No  ! "  once  more  resounds  through  the  House.  The 
Speaker  quickly  looks  up.  Tliere  is  the  Admiral,  with  his  left 
arm  thrown  over  the  back  of  the  bench,  bis  copy  of  the  Orders 
folded  up  to  look  as  nearly  as  possible  like  a  rope's  end,  and  his 
lips  pursed  up  in  the  propulsion  of  a  soft  whistle.  It  could  not 
be    he  that  cried  "  No  I "   and  though  he  stops  short  of  the 
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brazen  iciquity  of  meeting  the  Speaker's  reproachful  glance,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  throw  into  his  attitude,  and  to  import  into 
his  countenance,  a  look  of  indifference  and  languor  totally 
incompatible  with  active  hostility  towards  anybody,  much  less 
his  friend  Newdegate,  to  whose  speech  some  one  has  supplied 
this  disorderly  chorus. 

Newdegate  takes  no  notice  of  the  Admiral,  but  holds  on  his 
steady  and  solemn  conrse,  as  an  Eastludiaman  in  full  sail  might 
disregard  the  animated  belligerency  of  a  Fiji  Islander's  canoe. 
The  ground  in  his  neighbourhood  is  cleared  for  action.  Since 
C  S.  Read  had  had  driven  deep  over  his  nose  the  new 
white  hat  with  a  black  band,  assumed  in  honour  of  his  re- 
signation of  office,  nobody  ventures  to  sit  in  the  seat  just 
below  Newdegate  when  he  ia  addressing  the  House,  more 
particularly  when  the  topic  is  a  constitutional  one.  Newde- 
gate wants  a  good  deal  of  space  to  talk  in,  for  his  gestures  are 
as  free  as  his  voice  is  flesihle.  An  intensely  earnest  and  conscien- 
tious man,  he  loses  himself  in  his  subject,  and  is  so  profoundly 
engrossed  in  it  that  he  only  imperfectly  regards  other  things. 
Thus,  if  his  eye  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  top  of  a  hat  just 
underneath  him,  he  hastily  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
table,  and  he  has  a  habit  of  bringing  down  full  upon  it  a  clenched 
fist ;  which  of  course  surprises  the  member  beneath. 

To-night  he  is  safely  embarked  on  the  wide  waters  of  consti- 
tutional law.  Drawn  np  to  his  full  height,  with  his  head 
slightly  held  back,  and  his  arms  prone  at  bis  side,  he  commences 
his  homily  in  tones — 


Presently,  without  a  moment's  notice,  he  uplifts  both  voice  and 
arm,  and  thunders  forth  denunciation  or  denial.  Then  his  voice 
sinks  to  the  depths  of  a  low,  hollow  whisper  ;  till  Sclater-Booth, 
who  is  sleeping  after  his  dinner,  starts  up  with  the  fearful  idea 
that  Guy  Fawkes  is  down  in  the  cellar  beneath,  and  is  giving 
orders  about  those  barrels.  Anon,  with  scornful  gesture,  he 
throws  down  his  notes,  and  through  clenched  teeth  gives  inade- 
quate voice  to  measureless  contempt. 

The  House  laughs  at  Newdegate.     But  it  is  a  very  different 
sort  of  laughter  from  that  with  which  it  sometimes  overwhelms 
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Macdonald,  for  example.  It  liae  known  him  for  a  geoeratioii, 
and  reserves  for  him  that  unalterable  esteem  and  personal  likmg 
which  genuine  merit  never  fails  to  receive.  Newdegate  is  hope- 
lessly obstinate.  Yon  may  as  well  attempt  to  take  Westminster 
Bridge  under  your  arm  and  walk  off  with  it  as  move  him  from 
his  settled  purpose.  Sometimes,  as  to-night,  he  sears  the  souls 
of  good  Ministerialists  by  presuming  to  call  in  question  the 
policy  of  Ministers,  His  apprehensions  with  regard  to  the  ulti- 
mate designs  of  the  Pope  are  occasionally  inconsequential.  His 
manner  is  lagubrioiis,  and  his  speeches  might  be  shorter.  But 
be  sure  that  when  he  speaks,  on  whatever  subject  {always 
barring  the  Pope),  you  shall  hear  words  which  convey  the  im- 
pression that  the  speaker  is  a  man  incapababte  of  being  moved  hy 
mean  motives,  that  all  his  impulses  are  generous,  and  that  he 
rides  as  straight  to  the  truth  as  he  does  to  the  honods. 

Good  old  sea-^ing  Tories,  like  the  Admiral,  howl  at  him 
when  he  ventures  to  differ  from  gentlemen  on  the  Treasury 
bench.  But  in  the  main  the  Conservatives  are  proud  of  him, 
and  would  not  have  him  altered  in  the  slightest  shade.  He  is  a 
standing  answer  to  the  taunt  that  Tories  move  in  platoons,  and 
vote  according  to  the  regimental  order  of  the  day.  He  relieves 
the  party  from  absolute  monotony,  and,  above  all,  does  no  sub- 
stantial harm.  On  the  other  side  of  the  House,  defection  such  as 
he  displayed  to-night  might  be  dangerous.  Amongst  ill-bred 
Liberals  there  are  always  a  few  handfuls  of  loose  powder  lying 
about,  which  a  spark  may  explode.  The  Conservative  party  is 
built  on  the  principle  of  water-tight  compartments.  The  ship 
may  be  staved  in  at  a  particular  plank,  and  the  wat«r  may  rush 
in,  threatening  wreck  and  ruin.  But  it  does  not  get  beyond  the 
limit  of  that  particular  compartment,  and  the  vessel  is  easily 
kept  afloat  till  the  damage  may  be  put  right. 

Thus,  Newdegate  may  saw  the  air  with  indignant  gesture, 
and  may  tell  unpleasant  truths  in  a  voice  that  sometimes  soars  to 
the  height  of  the  Clock  Tower  and  now  sinks  to  the  depths  of 
the  uttermost  cellars.  The  division  will  take  pUce  on  Thursday, 
and  the  majonty  for  the  Government  will  he  not  one  unit  less 
than  if  W.  H.  Smith  had  listened  to  the  Admiral's  suggestion, 
that  he  should  tow  Newdegate  down  to  the  Nore,  and  show 
him  the  place  where,  in  the  good  old  days,  mutineers  were 
hanged. 
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M«7  B.  -  Mr.  Perhaps  never  sinoe  Lord  Chatham  entered  the 
Lo^'c^tham.  House  of  Lords,  flupported  by  crutches — it  was 
just  a  hundred  yeare  ago,  on  the  7th  of  April — has 
such  a  sensation  been  created  as  was  effected  by  Poreter's  return 
to  the  House  that  has  too  long  mouraed  his  absence.  The  effect 
was  profound,  so  far  aa  it  had  range.  The  pity  of  it  is,  that  the 
range  waa  narrow.  Somehow  or  other,  things  had  not  turned  out 
as  they  should  have  done.  That  Forster  was  coming  down  to  the 
House  on  crutches  had  been  widely  advertised.  Even  the  hour 
was  named,  and  everybody  knew  that  when  nine  o'clock  tolled 
from  the  high  tower  of  St.  Stephen's,  the  great  Minister  would 
enter.  Possibly  because  they  were  not  certain  of  commandicg 
their  feelings,  perhaps  because  Synan  hod  shouted  them  clear  off 
the  premises,  or,  peradventure,  because  Marten  had  been  jumping 
up  and  down  all  night  in  the  vain  attempt  to  catch  the  Speaker's 
eye — an  endeavour  in  which  he  might  succeed  about  nine  o'clock 
— very  few  members  were  present. 

Forster  entered  from  behind  the  Speaker's  chair,  resting 
heavily  on  a  remarkable  pair  of  crutches,  something  like  those 
seen  in  cheap  prints  commemorating  "  The  Soldier's  Ketum." 
He  walked  heavily  past  the  table,  and  instinctively  flung  himself 
on  the  seat  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  where  Hartingbon, 
coming  in  later,  found  him,  and  humbly  sought  a  seat  much 
lower  down.  Strangers  in  the  gallery  were  agreeably  interested 
by  the  spectacle.  Mr.  Boffin,  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Silas  Wegg,  and  discovering  that  he  could  read  the  ballads  he 
sold,  was  filled  with  admiration  of  him  as  being  "  a  literary  man 
wiiA  a  wooden  leg."  Thus  the  strangers  in  the  gallery  were  in 
a  pleased  state  of  delight  at  the  spectacle  of  an  ex-Vice- 
Freeident  of  the  Council  leitA  two  wooden  crutches. 

A  thrill  went  through  the  thirteen  gentlemen  who  remained 
in  the  House,  and  the  murmur  of  a  cheer  passed  soothingly 
through  Forster's  hair.  Synan  was  inclined  to  make  the  most  of 
his  opportunities,  and  not  having  been  in  the  House  of  late  years, 
he  determined  to  have  a  prolonged  shout  whilst  he  was  there. 
Forster  did  not  mind  this,  as  the  House  was  so  hare.  Nobody 
cares  to  play  before  empty  benches.  Then  Kobert  Montagu  pre- 
sented himself,  and  Forster  gracefully  gave  him  place.  There  were 
now  only  nine  members.  When  Lord  Robert  had  made  an  end 
of  speaking,  Forster  felt  that  the  time  had  come,  and  he  slowly 
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rose,  amid  a  mnrmur  of  sympathy.  Stafford  Northoote,  one  of 
the  most  uoaffectediy  kind-hearted  men  who  ever  mistook  hia 
vocation,  sug^sted  that  he  should  remain  seated.  But  he 
declined  the  proffered  courtesy.  Lord  Chatham  had  always 
stood  as  lon^  as  he  could,  and  he  was  supported  on  crutches 
when  he  made  that  famous  declaration  ia  the  debate  on  the 
expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons  of  Mr.  Wilkes. 

"  A  breach  is  made  in  the  Constitution  I "  the  old  man  cried ; 
"  the  battlements  are  dismantled ;  the  citadel  is  open  to  the  first 
invader ;  the  walls  totter ;  the  place  is  no  longer  tenable.  What 
then  remains  for  us,  but  to  stand  foremost  in  the  breach,  to  repair 
it  or  to  perish  in  it  ?  " 

These  memorable  and  apposite  words  were  in  Forster's  mind, 
and  he  thought  that  even  though  he  might  excel  Lord  Chatham 
in  eloquence  and  in  some  of  the  higher  gifts  of  statesmanship, 
he  could  not  afford  to  give  him  the  advantage  of  having  stood 
superior  tu  physical  weakness.  So  he  advanced  into  the  breach 
in  an  upright  position,  and  began  a  speech  which  everybody 
understood  was  not  to  extend  beyond  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Indeed,  how  could  a  man  on  crutches  speak  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ? 

For  one  in  so  serious  a  plight,  Forster  opened  with  great 
vigour.  At  the  cud  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  was  evident  he 
was  only  beginning.  His  shoulders  shook  with  all  their  accus- 
tomed energy.  He  turned  about  with  suspicious  agility,  and  as 
the  fifteen  minutes  were  prolonged  into  half  an  hour,  and  as  half 
an  hour  deepened  into  three-quarters,  a  horrible  doubt  seized 
men's  minds.  Was  Forster's  appearonce  what  the  Attorney- 
General  would  call  a  "  masquerade  ?  "  Should  we  presently  see 
him  shoulder  his  formidable  supporter,  fiing  his  big  cloth  boot  at 
the  head  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  drive  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  before  him  with  his  crutch,  as  Lord  Chatham 
had  contemptuously  su^^sted  a  Minister  of  the  day  should 
drive  the  revolted  Americans  ? 

A  great  fear  now  fell  upon  the  augmented  assembly.  It  was 
difficult  to  suspect  that  a  man  of  Quaker  parentage  would  prac- 
tise upon  the  House  a  device  like  this.     And  yet !     Forty 

minutes  are  passed,  and  the  sonnd  of  Forster's  voice  is  almost 
lost  amid  the  buzz  of  conversation.  It  is  evident  that,  with  or 
without  crutches,  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  be  induced  to 
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listen  to  him  for  more  than  twenty  minutes  at  a  stretch.  Per- 
ceiving this,  though  not  till  it  had  been  forced  upon  his 
attention  for  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  at  length  hrought  his 
remarks  to  a  conclusion,  and,  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
strangers  in  the  gallery,  instead  of  falling  back  into  the  arms  of 
Harcourt,  and  being  carried  out  by  Henry  James  and  Lyon 
Playfair,  he  jauntily  reseated  himself,  as  if  the  crutches  were  a 
delusion  and  the  leg-rest  a  snare. 


CHAPTER   XXX 

MB.     BOKBDCE     BEPULBED. 


The  gnat  Disturber — The  RoebQck-Dillwyn  Dispute— Death  in  the  House — 
Vicariona  Braverj — Lord  B&ndolph  Churchill  and  Lnrd  Charlea  Beresford 
— A  modeat  Member  —  The  Derbj  Day— Ur.  Chaplin's  uev  Coat  —  Mr. 
Eylaads  on  Foiwgn  Policy — Mr.  Edward  Jenkins. 

Mar  27.  —  The  "  Oh  I  how  dreadful  1 "  cried  an  old  lady,  reared 
Kreat  nr  r.  j^^  ^^  atmosphere  of  Conservative  clericalism, 
when,  the  other  day,  Gladstone  was  pointed  out  to  her  at  the 
funeral  of  a  distinguished  friend.  "/  do  tragi  he  Un't  eome 
to  make  a  dixturbance." 

This  is  the  story  going  the  rounds  to-night,  and  much  appre- 
ciated on  both  sides.  It  fairly  enough  illustrates  the  feeling 
with  which  Gladstone  is  just  now  regarded  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  outside  public. 

May  29.  —  The  Dillwyn  sits  in  the  corner-seat  below  the  gang- 
WTO  d^uui  '  ^*y'  none  daring  to  make  him  afraid.  He  has, 
in  his  time,  fought  a  good  many  battles  with 
tyrannical  assumption.  But  though  this  little  tiS  with  Roebuck 
has  been  of  a  small  and  personal  character,  it  has  required  a 
good  deal  of  moral  courage  to  carry  it  through.  It  is  a  hard 
thing  to  appear  to  outrage  any  of  those  wholesome  maxims 
which  regulate  the  lives  of  good  Englishmen.  One  of  these  is 
to  reverence  old  age,  and  to  be  gentle  towards  physical  infirmity. 
Roebuck  cluimtt  the  fullest  extension  of  these  considerations,  for 
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he  was  boro  when  the  century  was  two  years  old ;  and  of  late 
years  Time  has  pressed  heavily  upon  him.  As  the  bent  figure 
o£  the  old  man  slowly  advances  up  the  floor  of  the  House,  there 
is  an  instinctive  inclination  on  the  part  of  every  one  who  is 
sitting  to  rise  and  offer  him  a  seat.  No  one  under  sixty  can 
remain  comfortably  in  his  place  and  see  Boebuck  standiog. 

John  Arthur,  who  throughout  a  long  career  has  suffered  many 
aspersions,  but  has  never  been  accused  of  neglect  in  advancing 
his  own  interests,  has  made  the  most  of  this  condition  of  affairs. 
There  are  at  least  five  hundred  seats  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
But  Roebuck  has  fancied  the  corner  one  below  the  gangway  OQ 
the  Opposition  side.  It  is  a  favourite  seat,  on  which  Macdonald 
has  looked  with  longing  eye,  and  from  which  Sir  Joseph 
M'Kenna,  when  opportunity  offers,  is  not  unwilling  to  address 
the  House.  But  Dillwyn  has  established  with  respect  t^  it  such 
claim  as  is  admitted  in  these  matters;  and  hia  familiar  figure 
may  be  seen  there  at  those  dead  watches  of  the  night  when  soap 
is  being  voted  for  the  use  of  the  bloated  charwoman  at  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  when  provision  is  sought  to  be  made  for  the  lordly 
clerks  at  the  F,  0.  to  revel  in  illimitable  pen-nibs. 

Roebuck's  insubstantial  claim  to  this  seat  has  been  politely 
and  courteously  acknowledged  by  Dillwyn.  He  has  come  in 
when  he  pleased,  and  has  turned  Dillwyn  adrift,  not  only  appro- 
priating the  one  seat,  but  discommoding  members  to  the  left  by 
insisting  upon  laying  his  stick  longitudinally  on  the  bench. 
This  claim  also  has  been  submitted  to  with  more  or  less  grace, 
and  Roebuck  and  his  stick  have  appropriated  the  better  part  of 
three  seats.  But,  as  Andrew  Lusk  once  confidentially  informed 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  down-trodden  worm  will  turn  at 
last,  and  the  other  day  Dillwyn  sturdily  put  hia  foot  down  and 
declined  any  longer  to  suffer  personal  inconvenience  in  order 
that  Roebuck  might  find  a  position  whence  he  could  with  greater 
ease  and  increased  effect  abuse  the  company  into  which  he  had 
thrust  himself.  The  little  incident  has  created  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  and  hands  have  been  held  up  in  horror  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  "  the  outrage  upon  the  veteran." 

Supposing  this  comer-seat  were  the  only  one  in  the  House, 
there  might  be  something  in  this,  and  the  comparative  javenility 
of  Dillwyn  might  stand  abashed  before  the  infirmity  of  the  elder 
whom  he  had  condemned  to  stand.     But  that  is  not  the  case. 
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There  are  plenty  of  seats  in  other  parts  of  the  House,  not  except- 
ing the  Coneervative  benches,  where  it  would  seem  gentlemen 
of  the  political  views  of  Boebuck  would  feel  more  at  home. 

As  to  the  assumption  that,  in  refusing  to  vacate  his  seat  at 
the  peremptory  bidding  of  Boebuck,  Dillwyn  has  done  dishonour 
to  ^  man  whose  political  reputation  and  personal  career  com- 
mand respect  and  esteem,  that  is  more  than  may  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  Roebuck  has  lived  before  the  world  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  and  his  public  life  has  not  been  lacking  in  con- 
sistency. But  if  it  comes  to  talk  about  honour  and  usefulness, 
it  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  the  wasp  is  an  honourable  and 
useful  factor  in  daily  life  ?  Roebuck  has  been  a  political  and 
Parliamentary  wasp,  and  I  never  heard  of  the  bees  insisting 
upon  doing  honour  to  this  member  of  the  hymenopfcerous  family. 

When  one  is  seriously  asked  to  do  honour  to  Roebuck,  he 
would  like  to  kaow  on  what  particular  ground  honour  is  claimed. 
Is  it  by  reason  of  his  wrangles  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
behalf  of  crushed  Canada,  for  which  he  drew  an  adequate  salary 
as  English  agent  for  the  Dominion?  Is  it  because  of  his 
eloquent,  if  acrimonious,  advocacy  of  those  great  apostles  of 
Liberty,  the  HapeburgH,  an  advocacy  which,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  was  followed  by  a  lucrative  concession  of  railway 
monopoly  within  the  Austrian  dominions  ?  Is  it  on  account  of 
his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  extension  of  public  works  in  Ireland, 
in  furtherance  of  which  he  was  intimately  oonnected  with  that 
other  pure  patriot,  the  late  Charles  Orretl  Lever  ? 

These  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  actions  of  Roebuck's 
political  life  which  go  outside  the  range  of  a  natural  impulse  to 
make  himself  disagreeable.  Under  this  latter  head  comes  hia 
motion  for  the  Sebastopol  Committee,  a  procedure  which,  it  is 
interesting  to  remember  in  connection  with  his  patriotic  denun- 
ciation of  Hartington  last  week,  he  undertook  at  a  time,  not 
when  the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  war,  but  when  the 
Ministry  were  actually  engaged  in  a  gigantic  struggle  with  a 
foreign  power.  His  action  on  that  occasion  has  become  his- 
torical, because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  with  which  it 
dealt.  Rut  it  was  merely  an  incident  in  a  long  course  of  irre- 
sponsible aspersion.  Thirty-two  years  ago  Roebuck  sat  in  the 
House  as  member  for  Bath,  and  had  the  good  or  ill-forl.une  to 
have  his  portrait  painted  by  a  master  and  a  sympathetiQ  hand. 
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"I  know/'  said  Disraeli,  speaking  in  1846  in  a  debate  in 
whick  Roebuck  figured  in  a  style  even  then  familiar — "  I  know 
how  true  it  is  that  a  tree  must  produce  its  fruit,  that  a  crab-tree 
will  bring  forth  crab-apples,  and  that  a  man  o£  meagre  or  acid 
mind,  who  writes  a  pamphlet  or  makes  a  speech,  must  make  a 
meagre  and  acid  paaiphlet  or  a  poor  and  sour  speech.  Bot  for 
the  member  for  Bath  t  for  him — extraoTdinary  purifit  as  he  is  I — 
to  come  forward  and  complain,  as  if  he  bad  never  been  in  the 
habit  of  imputing  improper  motives  to  gentlemen  I  Sir,  I  am 
in  the  recollection  of  the  House  when  I  state  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  by  no  means  represents  himself  faithfully  or  consis- 
tently, and  I  think  that  he,  though'  now  assuming  the  function 
of  genera!  instructor,  as  formerly  of  general  accuser,  wonld  do 
well  to  protit  by  his  own  precepts,  and  eschew  his  melodramatic 
malignity  and  his  Sadler's  Wells  sort  of  sarcasm.  Sir,  it  is  very 
easy  to  put  on  this  sort  of  air,  wagging  the  finger,  bating  the 
breath,  and  looking  daggers  though  using  none.  T^iiB  is  al! 
extremely  fine,  and  if  it  comes  from  one  who  is  justified  in 
using  such  language  and  having  recourse  to  such  gestures,  I 
might  soy  it  was  simply  ridiculous.  Coming,  however,  from 
the  quarter  whence  it  does,  it  is  more  than  ridiculous — it  is 
offensive." 

Disraeli  was  always  happy  in  his  appreciation  and  delineation 
of  character,  and  the  measure  he  took  of  Roebuck  in  1846  has 
fitted  him  ever  since.  He  has  been  all  round  the  political  com- 
pass— a  Radical,  a  Liberal,  a  Conservative,  a  Tory;  always  a 

Profiting  by  the  wisdom  which  sometimes  conies  with  experi- 
ence. Roebuck  has  of  late  hit  upon  an  easy  but  effective  means 
of  gaining  increased  personal  importance  and  barbing  afresh  his 
sting.  If  he  took  his  proper  place  in  the  House,  and  made 
Tory  speeches  from  Tory  benches,  they  would  have  just  such 
success  as  their  intrinsic  merit  justified.  But  to  sit  on  the 
Opposition  benches,  and  bitterly  revile  the  members  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, gives  a  zest  to  speech  which,  though  the  trick  has  grown 
stale,  seems  never  to  fail.  Horsman  of  late  years  lived  upon 
the  reputation  to  be  derived  from  this  device,  and  other  members 
of  less  natural  ability — Bowyer,  for  example — have  tried  it  with 
varying  success.  It  is,  however,  an  essentially  dishonest  pro- 
cedure,  and   though   bringing   temporary  gleams  of  triumph, 
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invariably  gamera  up  a  harvest  of  contempt.  Obviously  tbere 
are  occaBions  when  a  man  of  indepeadeat  mind  may  find  him- 
self  at  variance  with  the  party  with  which  he  is  accustomed 
to  associate  himself.  Instances  of  this  temporary  defection 
are  common  enough  on  the  Liberal  side.  But  this  is  a  dis- 
tinctly different  case  from  that  of  a  man  who,  whilst  permanently 
holding  and  consistently  advocating  certain  political  views,  sits 
on  the  side  of  the  House  whence  those  views  are  persistently 
opposed. 

Everybody  would  like  to  drop  out  of  controversy  one  who 
has  the  peculiar  claims  upon  consideration  which  pertain  to  a 
man  whose  strength  is  the  weakness  that  comes  with  fourscore 
years.  But  since  Roebuck  (or  Roebuck's  indiscreet  friends) 
does  not  hesitate  to  challenge  public  opinion  on  this  particular 
issue,  the  truth  must  be  told;  and  the  truth  about  Roebuck 
is  that  few  men  have  so  long  enjoyed  opportunities  so  large 
and  have  used  them  to  effect  so  little  good.  He  has  established 
a  claim  upon  the  respect  and  esteem  neither  of  persons  nor 
of  parties.  His  hand  has  been  against  every  one,  and  if  a 
hand  has  been  held  out  to  him  with  friendly  intent  he  has 
bitten  it.  He  has  snarled  himself  into  notoriety,  and  has  en- 
joyed the  sort  of  consideration  which  one  gives  to  an  ill- 
conditioned  dog  that  follows  at  one's  heels,  and  sniffs  with 
suspiciooB  intent  of  presently  snapping.  Vain,  self-seeking, 
egotistical,  unf^thful,  and  unloving.  Roebuck  has  made  no 
friends  in  political  life,  and  has  won  no  esteem.  That  he  should 
now  pose  before  the  public  as  an  injured  patriarch,  and  should 
whimper  because  somebody  has  taken  the  seat  he  abuses,  is 
evidence  of  declining  mental  power.  Time  was  when  he 
would  have  been  too  acute  to  have  put  himself  in  so  false  a 
position. 

Hsr  30.— Death     "The  Angel  of    Death    has    passed   over    the 
intheHooMu       jj^,,^      You  may  almost  hear  the  rustling  of 
his  wings." 

What  he  has  left  after  his  passage  is  lying  stretched  on 
two  chairs  in  the  Library — the  stalwart  frame  of  a  man  who 
entered  an  hour  ago,  apparently  in  blooming  health,  and  ready 
for  his  usual  night's  work.  Only  last  night  Wykebam-Martin 
made  one  of  his  few  pubHo  appearances  in  the  House.     He  has 
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been  in  Parliament  over  twenty  years,  but  has,  for  the  inoet 
part,  been  content  to  sit  silent,  and  vote  with  his  party.  Last 
night,  having  a  question  to  put  about  some  unpriocipled 
person  suspected  of  tampering  with  the  purity  of  hops,  be 
mentioned  that  he  had  not  put  a  question  for  ten  years;  and 
the  House  listened  with  a  rare  indul^nce,  which  it  is  now 
pleasant  to  reflect  upon,  to  the  discursive  and — ^using  the  word 
in  a  Parliamentary  sense — disorderly  speech,  with  which  he 
prefaced  his  question.  But  he  will  never  put  a  question,  or 
make  a  speech,  any  more,  and  the  House  has  an  uneasy  conscious- 
ness that  it  should  not  be  at  work  whilst  the  familiar  figure  is 
lying  covered  with  a  table-cloth  in  the  darkened  Library. 

One  other  has  gone  hence,  whose  step  or  voice  will  never 
more  be  heard.  This  morning  Russell  Gumey  died.  Everybody 
is  grieved,  and  feels  as  though  he  had  lost  a  personal  friend. 
Uut  Gumey  was  talking  of  retiring.  He  seemed  to  have  made 
up  his  account  with  life,  and  that  be  should  have  swiftly  closed 
it  this  morning  is  sudden,  but  is  not  unexpected.  More* 
over,  he  died  a  good  many  streets  off.  There  is  not  the  con- 
sciousness of  all  but  personal  contact  with  a  dead  body  which 
pervades  the  benches  with  the  knowledge  of  near  neighbourhood 
to  the  Silent  Member  in  the  Library. 

The  House  stru^les  on  for  awhile  amid  the  gloom  and  the 
strange  silence  that  weigh  upon  it — a  silence  stranger  because 
everybody  speaks  in  whispers,  and  members  crossing  the  Boor 
walk  softly,  as  though  they  were  actually  in  the  chamber  of  the 
dead.  Lowe  attempts  to  discuss  University  Education  in  Ireland; 
but  bis  speech  is  halting,  his  arguments  are  unwontedly  confused, 
and  nobody  seems  to  listen  to  him.  Stafford  Northcote  site  on 
the  Treasury  bench  with  hands  buried  in  his  coat  sleevee,  and  head 
held  down  under  overhanging  hat.  It  is  evident  that  be  would 
gladly  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House ;  but  he  fears  lest 
he  should  be  accused  of  doing  fresh  injustice  to  Ireland  by  thus 
interrupting,  on  so  trilling  a  plea,  a  debate  in  which  the  Irish 
members  are  interested.  At  length  Bowyer,  for  once  in  harmony 
with  the  general  feeling,  moves  the  adjournment,  and  everybody 
gladly  goes  home,  quitting  hastily  a  scene  of  busy  life  into 
which  Death,  probably  after  having  strolled  around  the  tombs 
in  Westminster  Abbey — has  suddenly  thrust  his  appalling 
presence. 
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M»7  si.-vie«-  Jpropoa  of  the  deapateh  of  Indian  troops  to 
rioMbmyuT-  Europe,  the  following  parody  on  the  popular 
muaio-ball  do^erel  is  circulated  in  the  House : — 

"  We  don't  want  to  fight ; 
But,  by  jin^,  if  we  do, 
We'll  BtBf  at  home  tind  eiiig  our  song* 
And  sond  tlie  mild  Hiodoo."  * 

Jnne  3.  —  Lord  Seated  respectively  abore  and  below  the  gangway, 
CboTohUi'^  there  might  have  been  observed,  one  evening  in 
Lord  Charles  the  summer  of  1878,  two  young  men  of  noble 
mien  and  ancient  lineage.  If  the  stranger  had 
been  called  upon  to  decide  which  of  the  two  was  the  elder,  he 
certainly  would  have  claimed  seniority  for  him  that  sat  below  the 
gangway.  Slighter  in  build,  not  quite  so  straight  in  the 
shoulders,  and  inclined  to  be  sallow  in  complexion,  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  lacks  the  physical  bloom  of  Lord  Charles 
BeresEord.  Lord  Charles  has  spent  a  useful  life  on  the  ocean 
wave,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  has  done  business  on  the 
Great  Waters.  Lord  Randolph  has  stopped  ashore,  has  burned 
the  oil  at  midnight,  and  has  of  late  suffered  from  a  consuming 
fire  of  marvel  and  indignation  at  the  Ministerial  existence  of 
Sclater-Booth. 

Lord  Charles  has  never  known  what  it  is  to  feel  towards  any 
human  being  as  Lord  Bandolph  feels  towards  the  hapless 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Life  has  been  to 
him  a  pleasant  yacht  voyage,  and  the  summer  sky  under  which 
he  sailed  has  never  but  once  been  overclouded,  and  then  it  was 
by  a  countenance  of  Eastern  cast,  innocent,  confiding,  artless, 
but  changing,  as  he  steadfastly  gazed,  into  an  aspect  of  appal- 
ling duplicity,  and  of  an  infinite  capacity  for  unlawfully  cashing 
cheques.  For  a  moroent,  perhaps  for  a  day,  Lord  Charles's 
views  of  life  and  his  fellow-men  were  colonred  by  the  dis- 
covery of  Tom  Pat's  iniquity.     But  the  effect  was  temporary, 

•  "  Wo  don't  want  to  fiifht ; 
Bat,  by  j'ingo,  if  we  do. 
We've  got  the  men,  we've  got  the  ships, 
And  we've  got  the  money  too." 

Thia  is  the  origioal  of  the  refrain  which  has  historio  value  as  giving  a  name  to  » 
temporarily  predominant  party  in  the  Slate, 
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the  ever-welling  fount  of  good-humoor  waehiog  away  the 
f^ngrene.* 

With  Lord  Randolph  it  is  differcDt.  Sdater-Booth  never 
betrayed  hie  trust,  nor  is  Lord  Randolph  poorer  by  a  ten-ponnd 
note  because  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  has 
learned  to  write.  And  yet  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  right 
lion,  gentleman  is  ever  present  in  hie  mind,  weighing  him  down 
with  a  load  that  is  never  eased,  poisoning  his  joys  and  crippling 
his  ener^ries.  The  spectacle  of  Sclater-Booth  comfortably  dis- 
posed on  the  Treasury  bench  with  his  hands  folded  across  his 
ohest,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  nose  in  the  air,  and  his  counte- 
nance indicating  a  struggle  between  a  natural  tendency  to  go  to 
sleep  and  a  consciousness  that  the  President  o£  the  Local 
Government  Board  ought  to  keep  awake,  is  madness  to  his  soul. 
When  the  right  hon.  gentleman  rises  to  answer  a  question  or 
make  a  statement.  Lord  Randolph,  after  a  violent  struggle  to 
retain  his  self-possession,  is  fain  hastily  to  quit  the  House. 

This  is  a  sad  blow  to  a  young  man  just  entering  upon  a 
career.  One  of  weaker  mind  would  have  sunk  under  the 
infliction.  Lord  Randolph,  finding  it  impossible  to  shake  off 
the  depressing  influence,  seeks  relief  in  the  exercise  of  the 
faculties  of  a  legislator.  Just  as  some  men,  who  have  been 
smitten  by  a  great  calamity,  or  whose  vigour  b  sapped  by  a  fell 
disease,  studiously  divert  their  thoughts  into  new  and  strange 
i:hannels,  so  Lord  Randolph  searches  in  the  deep  pools  of  the 
Irish  Education  question  for  relief  from  the  ever-present  con- 
sciousness of  the  existence  of  Sclater-Booth.  On  Tuesday  night 
be  brought  on  a  resolution  dealing  with  this  intricate  question, 
and  gave  fresh  evidence  that  in  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  the 
Conservative  Party  (if  they  can  keep  him)  have  the  promise  of 
unusually  high  talents. 

That  he  should  step  forward  to  deal  with  a  question  which 
has  distracted  statesmen  and  destroyed  ministries  is  not  of  itself 
surprising.  But  the  interlude  had  a  special  attraction  when  it 
was  found  that  Lord  Charles  Beresford  was  prepared  with  an 
amendment  on  the  resolution  of  his  noble  friend.     Lord  Charles, 

*  Tom  Fat,  it  Chiopse  boy,  whom  Lord  Charlea  Beresford  broaght  home  uid 
installed  as  hiB  personal  BerTSDt,  made  himielf  proflcient  in  imittitioa  of  hit 
inRUter'e  tignnture,  gaiiifd  piiswuion  of  hie  cbeque-book,  and  over  a  period  of 
Bome  yean  robbed  him  of  many  Ihousaud  pounds. 
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as  ^  as  his  Bpecial  views  could  be  fj^thered,  is  in  favour  of 
denominational  education.  But  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
supported  his  plea  would,  perhaps,  he  scarcely  acceptable  to 
Cardinal  Manning.  In  brief,  Lord  Charles  thinks  that  forms  of 
religion  are  in  the  eitremest  degree  immaterial. 

"Keligion,"  he  frankly  confided  to  the  Speaker,  "is  all  a 
matter  of  birth,"  and  as  a  good  many  people  in  Ireland  are  bom 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Lord  Charles  thinks  they  may  as 
well  be  educated  in  schools  where  Roman  Catholic  formula;  are 
observed. 

This  frank  and  sailor-like  method  of  severing  with  a  cutlass 
the  Gordian  knot  of  the  religious  difficulty  was  particularly 
charming  to  Lowther.  He  foi^t  for  a  moment  that  he  was 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  positively  chortled  with  delight 
as  the  youthful  Lord  Charles  delivered  from  the  moral  elevation 
of  his  white  neckcloth  these  views  about  religious  denominations. 

"  If  a  Buddhist  or  a  Mahomedan  runs  straight,  he  has  as 
much  chance  of  going  to  heaven  as  I  have,"  Lord  Charles  sang 
oat  on  the  starboard  side  of  Lowther,  whose  unrestrained  enjoy- 
ment of  these  heterodox  views  had  drawn  upon  him  the  mild 
and  almost  reproachful  glance  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

IE,  at  that  moment,  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  to  rise  and  state  the  views  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  on  the  subject,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  feur 
that  he  would  at  once  have  declared  his  acquiescence  in  "the 
remarks  of  his  noble  friend  behind  him,"  and  might  even  have 
promised  to  bring  in  a  Bill  based  upon  them.  Fortunately  a 
number  of  speakers  interposed ;  and  Lowther,  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  remembering  his  responsible  position,  contented  himself 
with  privately  conveying  to  Lord  Charles  Beresford  the  simple 
but  earnest  inquiry — 

"What  about  Tom  Fat?" 

"  Fat,"  said  Lord  Charles,  in  an  audible  whisper,  "  will  cer- 
tainly be  in  the  Fire."  A  constitutional  deference  for  Parlia- 
mentary uBa<>e  prevented  his  particularising  the  flames. 

This  all  happened  on  Tuesday ;  and  to-night,  with  the  ardour 
of  debate  toned  down,  the  two  young  men  of  noble  mien  and 
high  lineage  (as  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  lecord)  sit, 
one  above  and  one  below  the  gaogway^  furtively  regarding  each 
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other.  John  Mannere,  standing  in  b  gracefal  attitude,  with  one 
hand  on  the  arm  of  the  Speaker's  chair,  looks  opon  them  with 
paterDal  fondneee.  Generatione  have  lived  and  laughed  at  the 
immortal  couplet  in  which  Lord  John  pleaded  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  "  our  old  Nohility,"  even  at  the  expense  of  Laws  and 
Learning,  Arts  and  Commerce.  Let  those  laugh  who  win ;  and 
Lord  John  may  be  forgiven  the  pleased  smile  which  carls  his 
expressive  features.  For  surely  his  Muse  is  justified  when  Lord 
Kandolph  Churchill  thug  takes  charge  of  Education  in  Ireland, 
and  Lord  Charles  BeresFord  is  acknowledged  hy  James  Lowther 
to  he  an  authority  on  essential  points  of  religion. 

June  3.— A  mo-  Everybody  is  sorry  to  hear  that  when  the  new 
eat  mem  r.  parliament  meets,  the  place  which  has  known  Sir 
Frederick  Perkins  will  know  him  no  more.  The  senior  member 
for  SouthamptiDn  came  in  with  the  Parliament  of  1874,  and  he 
will  go  out  with  it.  Why  he  should  have  taken  this  decision  I 
do  not  know.  Southampton  cannot  be  tired  of  him,  having 
shown  its  partiality  by  five  times  electing  him  chief  magistrate. 
The  Hour^e  of  Commons  is  not  weary  of  him,  for  the  best  possible 
reason.  He  belongs  to  a  class  of  politicians  which  too  lightly 
leavens  our  latest  Parliament.  He  is  understood  to  be  sound  on 
all  possible  points  where  a  Liberal  politician  might  tap  him. 
Adam  can  always  depend  upon  him  when  it  is  desirable  to 
marshal  the  serried  ranks  of  the  Opposition ;  and  if  need  be  he 
can  make  a  decent  speech.  I  remember  well  how  gallantly  he 
stood  up  for  Southampton,  when  on  a  summer  evening  long  past 
the  late  Ward  Hunt  was  bombarded  with  recommendations  of 
towns  which  man  and  nature  had  combined  to  make  eminently 
and  exceptionally  suitable  for  the  site  of  a  naval  college.  Every 
town  on  the  south  coast,  from  Dartmouth  to  Dover,  had  its 
representative  and  its  recommendation.  But  Perkins  was  able 
to  show  that  if  there  was  a  town  in  the  three  kingdoms  in  whieh 
naval  cadets  might  not  only  thrive  hut  might  be  expected  to 
spring  up  spontaneously,  Southampton  was  the  place.  Later,  he 
skilfully  conducted  a  campaign  against  the  singular  determina- 
tion to  adopt  a  site  which  was  condemned  by  the  report  of  the 
Committee  itself.  I  forget  whether  he  won  the  day  for  South* 
ampton.  But  be  certainly  dashed  the  hopes  of  Dartmouth,  and 
if  he  did  not  succeed  in  having  the  college  erected  on  the  best 
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possible  site,  he  averted  the  national  calamity  of  having  it  bailt 
OB  the  worst- 
But,  save  on  this  particular  subject,  with  an  occasional  speech 
in  Committee,  and  a  not  infrequent  question  on  a  practical  sub- 
ject addressed  to  a  member  of  the  Ministry,  Sir  Frederick  has 
been  content  to  leave  the  weariness  of  talk  to  others.  The 
hiaiiorian  of  his  Parliamentary  career  will  never  be  able  to  de- 
Bcribe  how,  when  half  a  dozen  members  had  determined  to  make 
a  night  of  it.  Sir  Frederick  wrapped  his  martial  cloak  around 
him  and  laid  himself  down  in  the  library  to  sleep,  with  inetruc- 
tions  to  the  attendant  to  call  him  as  often  as  the  division  bell 
rang.  He  has  never  stood  on  one  leg  and  shaken  his  fist  at  the 
Prime  Minister.  He  has  never  defied  Baikes,  nor  giveu  occasion 
to  Captain  Gosset  to  loosen  his  sword  in  it^  truculent-looking 
scabbard.  He  has  never  been  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker. 
He  has  not  even,  like  Sir  Thomas  Bazley,  associated  his  name 
and  his  presence  with  a  particular  seat.  Natural  modesty  has 
driven  him  to  the  uttermost  end  of  the  House,  and  when  he  has 
risen  to  address  the  Speaker  it  has  been  from  a  seat  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  door,  thus  affording  means  of  etrat^ic  retreat 
shoald  his  modesty  be  overcome  by  the  concentrated  attention 
of  the  House,  or  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  an  excited 
assembly. 

Sir  Frederick  is,  in  brief,  a  fair  model  of  the  class  of  men 
who  form  the  backbone  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  prac- 
tical business  man,  he  avoids  much  speaking,  and  is  content 
to  assist  in  the  performance  of  work.  The  House  is  sorry 
that  he  must  go,  for  it  could  better  spare  a  more  voluble 
man.  The  people  of  Southampton  may  induce  him  to  recon- 
sider bis  determination.  If  not,  pray  Heaven  or  Southampton 
to  send  us  an  equally  good  man. 

Jane  s.  — The  Henry  Lennox  is  back  to-day  after  a  prolonged 
Derbr  Dw-  absence,  and  having  carefully  turned  up  his 
trousers  a  couple  of  inches,  so  as  to  leave  his  ankles  free  From 
impediment,  is  skipping  about  the  House  like  a  young  fawn. 
Like  many  other  members.  Lord  Henry  has  been  drawn  down 
to  the  House  at  this  unprecedented  hour  by  an  unwonted  attack 
on  the  British  Constitution,  the  better  to  resiet  which,  Henry 
Thynne  is  sternly  on  guard  in  the  lobby.     It  is  proposed  that 
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the  House,  departing  from  its  UBage,  shall  sit  on  the  Derby 
Bay,  and  a  thrill  of  horror  has  passed  through  the  assembly. 

Mr.  cbspitD's  The  ehosen  champion  on  behalf  of  the  time- 
new  oo4t.  honoured  adjournment  is,  naturally,  Chaplin. 
Perhaps  a  better  man  might  have  been  found,  since  it  appears 
neeessary  that  the  topic  should  be  treated  lightly,  and  Chaplin's 
Jorte  does  not  lie  in  banter.  He  has,  nevertheless,  a  few  jokes, 
and  aa  the  House  of  Commons  is  never  so  grateful  to  any  as 
to  him  who  will  make  it  laugh,  or  who  even  takes  some  pains 
in  that  direction,  Chaplin  would  have  got  on  very  well  but 
for  his  coat.  This,  it  would  appear,  was  a  new  one,  and 
Chaplin  having  apparently  hurried  down  from  his  tailOT'f, 
after  having  had  the  garment  tried  on,  was  hopelessly  smitten 
with  imitative  craze.  Before  he  got  to  the  third  sentence  he 
had,  with  both  hands,  taken  his  coat  hy  the  collar,  and,  with 
singular  deftness,  lifted  it  up,  and  lightly  shaken  it  od  bis 
shoulders,  as  a  tailor  does  when  it  is  hinted  to  him  that  a 
coat  does  not  fit  so  well  as  it  might.  Then  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  fit  about  the  chest,  and  spent  some  minutes 
in  carefully  smoothing  the  coat  in  that  direction.  A  laugh 
behind  appeared  to  suggest  that  perhaps  the  coat  was  oot 
such  an  admirable  fit  in  the  back  as  it  should  be ;  so,  whilst 
he  made  mild  little  jokes  about  horse-racing,  Chaplin  earnestly 
pressed  his  coat  down  at  the  back,  pulled  it,  twitehed  it,  and 
smoothed  it  with  laborious  care. 

It  was  very  awkward  that  be  should  have  worn  this  par- 
ticular coat  upon  an  occasion  like  this.  The  Admiral,  who 
had  been  watching  the  performance  with  great  concern,  now 
turned  round  in  hia  seat,  convinced  that  all  was  well.  But, 
after  a  few  more  increasingly  mild  jokes,  the  supposed  mal- 
adroitness  of  fit  again  pressed  itself  upon  Chaplin's  attentionj 
and,  before  the  assembled  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  he  once 
more  went  through  the  familiar  process  of  "  trying  on,"  begin- 
ning at  the  collar,  and  going  by  easy  stages  to  the  back.  Of 
ronrse  this  was  an  accident,  but  it  rather  distracted  attention; 
and  Chaplin's  speech  was  not  so  successful  as,  for  example, 
that  in  which  he  once  managed  to  rouse  Gladstone. 

But  the  untoward  incident  did  not  aSect  the  division; 
and  when,  in  due  course,  Henry  Lennox  tripped   forward  to 
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aesist  in  "  teUing,"  the  majoritj  was  bo  targe,  and  the  cheers 
so  enthusiastic,  that  the  demonstratioa  quite  overcame  Lord 
Henry,  who  simpered  like  a  schoolgirl,  and  blushed  with  eon- 
ecious  pride  at  tie  part  he  had  prominently  taken  in  defend- 
ing the  British  Constitution. 

jtme  13.  —  Hr.  House  resumes  to-night  after  the  Whitsun  recess, 
Foreim^Poiiw'  ^^^  promptly  takes  up  the  illimitable  thread  of 
the  debate  on  affaim  in  the  East.  Standing  at 
his  too-fsimiliar  comer  seat  below  the  gangway,  with  a  sheaf  of 
notes  in  his  hand,  a  pair  of  pince-nez  deftly  fixed  on  the  atter- 
most  tip  of  his  nose,  so  that  he  may  look  over  them  at  his 
audience  or  through  them  at  his  notes,  the  head  well  thrown 
back,  the  lofty  brow  raised  to  catch  the  rays  of  sympathetic 
light,  the  venerable  grey  heard  spread  out  in  sight  of  thoughtless 
young  men  opposite,  the  restless  body  and  the  long  arms  which 
can  do  anything  but  repose — this  is  Peter  Rylands.  "  Any  one 
that  studies  'istory,"  Peter  says,  dropping  the  "  h  "  with  his 
spectacles.  Peter  has  studied  'istory,  "  au  fond,"  as  he  would 
say  if  he  dare  trust  himself  with  the  pronunciation.  He  is 
full  of  'istory,  so  full  that  he  has  not  room  for  the  initial 
"  h."  He  has  taken  'istery  in  at  the  pores,  and  if  the  House 
will  only  listen  he  will  demonstrate  to  it  how  "  short-sighted 
is  the  diplomacy  of  the  Foreign  Office/' 

But,  alas  I  the  House  will  not  listen.  There  are  not  many 
here,  and  such  as  there  are  talk  te  each  other  of  the  weather, 
of  the  Congress,  of  the  past  holiday,  of  the  oommg  work,  of 
the  pending  dissolution,  of  anything  that  will  distract  their 
attention  from  'istory  and  Peter.  Hartington  has  not  come 
back  yet,  and  Forster  has  missed  an  opportunity  of  figuring 
in  the  seat  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  Gladstone  is 
there,  eager,  intense,  and  conversational.  He  talks  without 
pause  to  Dodson,  doubtless  inciting  him  to  enlist  in  the  jovial 
company  of  the  Shepherds,  of  which  ancient  mysterious  order 
be  has  just  become  a  neophyte.  Dodson  listens  quietly,  and 
from  time  to  time  sadly  shakes  his  head.  He  seems  to  be 
saying  that  he  is  getting  too  old  for  these  little  relaxations. 
But  Gladstone  is  not  to  be  rebuffed,  and  talks  away  at  him, 
enforcing  his  arguments  with  incessant  gesture. 

On  the  Treasury  bench  there  is  a  full  muster  of  Ministers, 
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a  united  and  a  happy  &mily.  Cross,  who  has  undertaken  the 
temporary  charge  of  the  Foreign  Office,  as  he  would  undertake 
to  review  the  troops  at  Aldershot  if  invited,  is  persisteotly 
and  remoreelesBly  pursuing  the  last  remnant  of  finger-nail 
an  uorestraioed  appetite  has  left  him.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  looks  positively  rosy,  and  has  evidently  been 
sporting  among  the  early  haycocks  down  in  DeTonsbire. 
Bourke,  whose  courage  enabled  him  to  meet  with  a  ghastly 
smile  the  information  that  Charley  had  been  preferred  as 
Conunon  Serjeant  of  the  City  of  London,  has  had  the  smile 
stereotyped.  He  smiles,  now,  a  wearied,  mechanical  smile,  as 
with  arms  folded  and  head  hung  down  he  "makes  believe" 
to  listen  to  Peter.  The  Admiral  is  there,  of  course ;  but  there 
are  not  beyond  bim  a  dozen  members  on  that  side.  Opposite 
are  three  gentlemen  on  the  front  bench,  four  scattered  about 
the  benches  behind,  and  nine  below  the  gangway. 

Next  to  the  orator,  solemn,  silent,  brooding  upon  fete, 
sits  Edward  Jenkins.  Lower  down,  on  the  same  bench,  is 
Plimsoll,  who  has  come  hack  to  the  House  this  session,  and 
is  always  deeply  engaged  in  studying  a  paper,  understood 
among  the  irreverent  to  be  Charles  Adderley's  patent  of  pCCT- 
age.  Just  behind  the  orator  is  that  other  great  authority  on 
foreign  affairs,  Jacob  Bright,  and  below  him  looms  the  portly, 
pleased  presence  of  Thomas  Baylcy  Potter—"  Old  Bayley "  as 
Lowther  calls  him — the  sturdy,  simple-minded  Radical,  whd 
was  not  to  be  lured  from  his  principles  by  the  offer  of  the 
monarchy  of  Malta,  or  the  suzerainty  of  Ceylon. 

These,  some  thirty  in  all,  make  up  the  audience  before 
whom  Peter  pours  out  the  treasures  of  a  mind  which,  for 
comprehensiveness  and  grasp,  has  few  equals  and  no  rivals. 
If  they  would  only  listen  it  would  be  some  satisfaction. 
Once  he  arrests  attention  as  his  voice  is  heard  above  the  buzz 
of  conversation  hurling  a  challenge  at  the  Treasury  bench. 

"  I  Challenge  the  Home  Secretary — where  is  the  Home 
Secretary?"  Peter  adds,  observing  that  Cross  has  left  the 
House. 

The  voice  thrills  through  the  audience,  as  thrilled  through 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer  the  voice  of  the  gentleman  who  "smelt 
the  blood  of  an  Englishman,"  and  would  fain  have  drunk  iL 

"Then    I  Challenge   the   Chancellor   of    the   Exchequer," 
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Peter  cried,  dianging,  with  great,  presence  of  mind,  the  address 
of  the  cartel. 

The  House  was  soddenly  attracted  hy  this  Buggestion  of 
bellicose  Peter  and  the  mild  Sir  Stafford  having  a  meetiog 
in  the  early  morning.  But  it  turned  out  that  what  Peter 
"  challenged "  waa  only  the  production  of  some  precedeote, 
and  once  more  the  House  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of 
Conversation,  and  amid  the  persistent  hum  of  voices  was  heard 
in  fitful  gusts  Peter's  voice  reciting  lessons  in  'istory. 

Hr.  Kdwud  After  Peter  came  Edward  Jenkins.  When  Jenkins 
is  Prime  Minister  he  means  to  make  Peter  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  In  the  meantime  he  seconded  his  reso- 
lution, and  took  the  opportunity  of  abusing  our  great  patriot- 
statesman,  Lord  BeacQQsfield.  Jenkins  has  not  succeeded  in 
making  himselE  popular  or  attractive  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Sut  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  possessed  of  considerable  pluck. 
It  requires  no  inconsiderable  courage  to  stand  up  in  Parlia- 
ment just  now  and  say  aloud  of  our  illustrious  Premier  those 
things  which  are  current  in  daily  conversation,  and  are  written 
in  the  political  controversy  of  the  last  thirty  years.  It  may 
be  further  observed  that,  r^;arded  in  his  public  character,  tact 
seems  absolutely  absent  from  the  constitution  of  the  member 
for  Dundee.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  delights  in  running 
his  head  against  the  stone  wall  of  common  usage  in  respect 
of  good  manners  and  good  taste.  He  does  not  know  when  he 
does  it.  He  has,  in  truth,  only  one  standard  of  measure- 
ment :  Does  a  particular  course  of  action  agree  with  his  indi- 
vidual views?  If  so,  good;  if  not,  very  much  worse  than 
bad.  Jenkins  is  like  the  Man  of  Taste  described  by  Bramstone. 
Underneath  every  sentence  of  his  many  speeches  you  hear  the 
refrain — 

"  This  ie  tme  taate,  and  who«o  likes  it  not 
Is  blockhead,  coicoisb,  pappji  fool,  uid  sot." 

His  vituperation  is  worked  on  the  principle  of  the  swivel 
gun.  Some  men  are  content  to  abuse  their  opponents.  The 
catholicity  of  Jenkins's  contempt  renders  invisible  the  lines  of 
demarcation,  either  of  private  friendship  or  ot  party  fealty.  He 
is  as   ready  to  instruct  or  denounce  Hartington  as  he  is  to 
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impeach  Lord  Beoconsfield,  and  will  gird  at  Gladstone  with  as 
much  Batisfaction  as  he  will  knock  on  the  head  StaEord  North- 
cote.  Brought  to  the  test  of  his  own  perfectibility,  all  mea  are 
convicted  o£  error,  and  i£  the  pleasure  had  not  worn  off  with 
undue  repetition,  there  would  be  no  spectacle  more  pleasing  than 
that  of  £dward  Jenkins  standing  below  the  gangway,  and  from 
the  altitude  of  his  own  superiority  beating  together  the  heads 
of  Ministerialists  and  gentlemen  of  the  Opposition. 

This  habit  of  impartial  oondenmatioii  has  resulted  in  minim- 
ising  his  personal  popularity.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it, 
he  is  perhaps  one  of  the  least-liked  men  in  the  House.  The  dif- 
ference of  the  attitude  of  the  House  towards  him  and  Peter,  for 
example,  is  strongly  marked.  Both  are  regarded  as  bores,  and 
each  is  accused  of  a  pretentiousness  to  a  superiority  of  intelli- 
gence, information,  and  statesmanlike  ability  wholly  uojusliGed 
by  their  acquirements.  But  whilst  Peter  is  gently  jeered  and 
good-hum ou redly  chaffed,  Jenkins  is  howled  at  with  nndi^niwd 
animosity.  It  is  recognised  that  Peter  has  no  evil  intention. 
He  really  believes  that  he  knows  more  about  all  political  ques- 
tions, especially  questions  of  foreign  politics,  than  any  authority, 
ancient  or  modem,  and  he  talks  in  obedience  to  irresistible 
natural  impulses.  He  would  not  hurt  a  fly,  and  though  he  has 
shown  himself  very  l>ellicose  of  late,  and  has  with  outstretched 
hand  fiercely  denounced  Turkey  and  all  its  works,  it  is  probable 
that  if  a  Bafihi-Bazouk  were  to  stray  within  the  paddock  of 
Massey  Hall,  Peter  would  take  him  in  and  feed  him,  provide 
him  with  a  short  pipe,  and  do  nothing  worse  to  him  than  explain 
how  he  saved  fourteen -pence  on  the  Civil  Service  Estimates,  and 
hint  that  if  Bashi-Bazoukery  ever  wants  a  financial  regeDciator, 
i  la  Goschen  in  Egypt,  a  letter  addressed  to  Massey  Hall, 
Cheshire,  would  reach  the  proper  hands. 

Jenkins,  on  the  contrary,  selects  with  deliberation,  and 
ostentatiously  parades,  the  worst  things  he  can  say  about  those 
who  differ  from  him.  He  turns  over  in  bis  mind  a  few  phrases 
modelled  ou  the  style  of  the  late  Mr.  Disraeli,  brings  them 
down  to  the  House,  and  delivers  them  in  a  passionless  manner, 
cunningly  designed  to  add  to  their  effect.  He  lays  himself 
out  to  stroke  the  House  of  Commons  the  wrong  way,  and  the 
measure  of  his  success  is  bounded  only  by  the  absence  of  im- 
portance attached  to  his  remarks. 
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But  withal  Jenkins  is  a  man  of  coorage,  and  courage  is 
always  admirable.  It  may  be  in  this  case  that  his  disregard  of 
the  opinion  of  the  House  arises  from  an  incapacity  to 
onderBtand  the  impulses  and  general  ootions  on  which  that 
opinion  is  formed.  However  that  be,  the  fact  remains, 
that  if  there  is  anything  that  should  be  said,  and  from 
saying  which  men  of  more  sensitive  natures  shrink,  here  is  a 
man  that  will  say  it.  Moreover,  Jenkins  will  say  what  he  has 
at  heart  in  a  very  presentable  manner.  He  is,  as  a  speaker,  at 
least  up  to  the  averse  of  the  House  of  Commons,  His 
addreseea  are  not  lacking  in  Hteraiy  £nish.  He  has  a  good 
voice,  and  a  manner  of  delivery  which,  though  carefully  studied, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  long  speech  apt  to  grow  monotonous, 
has  in  it  the  making  of  a  good  style.  If  he  were  only  more 
doubtful  with  respect  to  himself,  and  more  deferential  in  the 
presence  of  others,  his  political  career  would  speedily  become 
more  profitable  to  the  country  and  less  unpleasant  to  his 
friends. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

'  PSACB     WITH      aoNOUB." 


Load  Voices — Some  Scotch  MamterB^Mr.  Duncan  Mcl«ren — Mr.  Dalrymple — 
Hr.  Bamray — Mr.  Yeanuui—Hir  Edwtud  Colebn>ol[e — An  imprensive  Orator 
-The    Brothers   Harcourt— The  Country  Gentleman— The   Politician— A 
new  Method  of  Strangulation — An  exciting  Scene — Lord  Bcaconafleld'a 
Speech  on  hii  Return  from  the  Berlin  Congreea — Iiord  Derby's  little  Joke- 
June  u.— Lond     There  are  several  members  of   the  Honee  who 
have  a  loud  voice.     Marten,  Robert   Montagu, 
and   George   Campbell,  for   example,  speak  above  a  whisper. 
But   Synan,  whose  recent   unexpected   return   created   such   a 
sensation  in  the  House,  positively  and  literally  shouts  at  the 
top   o£  his  voice.     This  carried  through  a  speech  of  an  hour's 
duration,  becomes,  it  is  easy  to  understand,  slightly  deafening  to 
those  within  hail.     It  is  curious  to  observe  the  benches  around 
where  Synan  sits  empty  as  he  proceeds.     When  he  was  shouting 
his  sentiments  to-night  on  the  question  of  University  Education 
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in  Ireland,  Lowther  was  observed  walking  bastily  along  the 
lobby  leadinf^  from  the  House. 

"  Halloa  I  where  are  you  going  ? "  siud  a  member,  aor- 
prieed  that  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  should  absent  him- 
self from  an  important  discussion  with  whieh  bis  department 
was  chiefly  concerned. 

"  I  am  going  on  to  the  Terrace  to  hear  Synan/'  said  James, 
harrying  off, 

June  2a.-soma  Strangers  to-night,  and  any  who  may  survive 
B^ich  mem-  ^^^  experience  of  Tuesday,  will  ever  connect  the 
House  of  Commons  with  the  dreariest,  deadest 
level  of  human  assemblages.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  has 
proved  the  more  depressing  topic,  the  Scotch  Chnrch  qaestion  or 
the  mystery  of  Scot«h  Roads  and  Bridges.  The  only  intelligent 
notion  an  outsider  could  be  expected  to  bear  away  with  him 
would  be  that  there  are  as  many  sects  in  Scotland  as  there  are 
roads  and  bridges.  Another  idea  he  would  gather  is  one  of  marvel 
at  Duncan  McLaren's  intimat«  acquaintance  alike  with  churches, 
roads,  and  bridges.  The  senior  member  for  Edinburgh  has  an 
insatiable  appetite  for  details  and  figures,  and  the  only  mistake 
he  makes  is  his  belief  that  other  men  are  equally  avid. 

Mr.  Duncan  To-uight  McLarcu's  world  is  bounded  by  Scotch 
"  "'  Roads  and  Bridges,  and  he  has  come  down  pre- 
pared with  blue  books  and  extracts,  with  the  amiable  intention 
of  making  the  House  fully  acquainted  with  the  business. 
Standing  in  the  corner  seat,  with  hands  clasped  and  sad  entreaty 
stamped  upon  his  face,  he  tells  a  story  which  would  doubtless 
be  agonising  if  it  were  audible.  But — timorously  to  repeat 
what  Sir  George  Campbell  has  been  flouted  for  openly  saying — 
there  are  times  when  McLaren's  voice  sinks  below  the  key  at 
which  it  is  audible  throughout  the  Honse.  The  inoonvenience 
is  increased  by  a  habit  he  has  contracted  of  confidentially 
addressing  the  blue  book  or  report  he  holds  in  his  band. 
Members  turn  restlessly  in  their  seats,  and  ciy  "  Agreed  I  "  as 
McLaren,  having  deliberately  strolled  down  one  side  of  a  Road 
ten  miles  long,  crosses  the  Bridge,  and  proceeds  to  walk  up  the 
other  side.  Tiie  Admiral  snorts  impatience  and  coughs  depre- 
cation.    McLaren  takes  no  notice  till  the  sounds  begin  to  drown 
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hia  voice,  and  then  lie  ancounces  that  "  if  hon.  members  do  not 
care  to  bear  what  he  has  to  eaj,  they  can  go  away,  but  he 
means  to  say  it." 

Amongst  the  most  impatient  auditors  is  Lord  Elcho,  who 
cannot  anderatand  why  any  man  should  want  to  make  a  speech 
after  he  (Elcho)  has  set  forth  hia  opinion.  It  ia  a  peculiarity 
about  the  noble  lord's  Parliamentary  oratory,  that  he  rarely 
b^ns  a  speech  without  the  remark,  "  I  should  not  have  risen, 

but "     In  the  course  of  a  session  "buts"  are  never  lacking, 

and  Elcho  rises  often  enough,  having  first  folded  the  orders  of 
the  day  in  the  form  of  a  Mlon,  with  which  he  enforces  his 
arguments. 

The  Lord  Advocate  has  attempted  to  add  an  adventitioua  air 
of  lightness  to  the  debate  by  assuming  a  white  hat,  and, 
generally,  a  jaunty  appearance.  He  lays  aside  the  former  from 
time  to  time,  and,  approaching  the  table,  offers  a  few  observa- 
tione  in  that  intonation  peculiar  to  the  trained  reciter  of  blank 
verse.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  rare  Scotchmen  whom  constituencies 
north  of  the  Tweed  return  to  Parliament  to  Bit  on  the  Conserva> 
tive  benches,  are  in  their  places,  prepared  to  back  Ministers  in 
any  assertion  they  may  make. 

Mr.  Dftirympie.  Dalrymple  has  astonished  everybody  by  making 
a  speech  in  which  he  disclosed  quite  unexpected 
poweiB  of  sarcasm.  This  was  on  Tuesday  night,  when  W. 
Holme's  amendment  was  under  consideration.  Dalrymple  speaks 
again  to-night,  but  does  not  renew  the  effect,  though  he  pre- 
serves the  identical  manner.  Differing  from  Goschen,  Dal- 
rymple derives  sustenance  for  bis  oratorical  powers  by  rubbing 
his  shins  against  the  bench  before  him.  Goschen,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  stricken  dumb  if  by  any  accident  his  calves  miss 
the  companionship  of  the  sharp  edge  of  the  bench  behind  him. 
With  Dalrymple  the  effect  is  the  same,  though  from  a  different 
application.  He  presses  his  nght  leg  against  the  bench  before 
him,  and  if  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  accidentally  removes 
it  from  the  point  of  contact,  his  voice  auddenly  dies  away, 
rising  again  when,  noting  the  accident,  he  leans  once  more 
against  the  bench. 

When  this  is  satisfactorily  arranged,  he  can  make  some 
good   points.      Nature  has   gifted  him  with  a  curiously  blase 
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aspect.  You  might  expect  him  at  any  moment  to  declare 
that  "man  does  not  pleaae  me,  Dor  woman  either."  He 
seems  to  have  gone  through  everything,  and  wearied  of  all. 
For  McLaren  to  throw  himself  thus  enthasiaetically  into 
such  a  question  as  that  of  Roads  and  Bridges  is  attributable 
to  youthful  enthusiasm.  Dalrymple  has  run  through  the 
Roads  and  Brid<>es  stage,  and  has  found  all  vanity.  He 
says  as  much  to-night  in  a  brief  speech  hrought  to  a  sudden 
conclusion  by  his  having  inadvertently  withdrawn  his  right 
leg  from  contact  with  the  bench.  His  speech  closed  there 
naturally,  as  it  might  have  closed  at  any  other  stage  of  the 
opening  sentences.  Happening  just  here,  Dalrymple  did  not 
care  to  set  the  machinery  in  motion  again,  and  abruptly  eat 
down. 

Ml-  Ramsay.  Ramsay  is  a  model  Scotchman  of  the  type  which, 
perhaps,  exists  rather  in  the  vulgar  imaginattos 
than  to  any  extent  in  real  life.  Heaven  has  been  bountiful  to 
him  in  many  things,  but  has  utterly  denied  him  the  sense  of 
humour.  Life  is  to  him — as  it  was  to  Rab,  that  memorable 
Scotch  dog — "  a  serious  thing."  In  the  course  of  a  long  and 
useful  life  he  has  observed  people,  even  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, open  their  mouths  wide,  roil  their  bodies  about,  and  emit 
curious  sounds,  something  between  a  shout  and  a  shriek.  He 
knows  thiit  this  is  called  "laughter."  But  how  laught^  is 
made,  whether  it  is  a  temporary  indisposition  like  whooping 
cough,  or  whether  it  is  an  hereditary  disease  like  the  gout, 
liable  to  break  out  at  any  time,  he  is  not  sure.  All  he  knows 
is,  that  it  is  rather  unpleasant,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  waste  of 
time.  Not  that  he  is  himself  a  morose  man.  He  is  pleasant 
and  affable  in  manner,  and  has  a  remarkable  acquaintance  with 
all  that  relates  to  public  affairs  in  Scotland.  But  he  is  notable 
for  this,  that  while  a  sense  of  humour  is,  with  most  men,  s 
matter  of  degree,  he  is  absolutely  devoid  of  it.  To-night, 
having  placed  on  the  paper  an  amendment  that  would  take 
Kaikes  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  read,  he  gravely  in- 
terposed with  the  remark  that  perhaps  the  amendment  might 
be  taken  as  read.  He  was  alarmed  by  the  sudden  outbreak  of 
one  of  those  uproarious  manifestations  he  has  heard  alluded  to  as 
"  laughter;  "  but  he  felt  quite  sure  that  he  had  not  been  guilty 
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of  making  a  joke,  and  with  mucli  evideDt  self-communing 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  "  Comm-tee,"  ae  he  calls  it, 
had  gone  a  Uttte  daft. 

Ur.  Yeunan.  Yeaman,  sitting  on  a  hack  seat,  ia  content  with 
turning  the  Bill  over  and  over,  and  looking  won- 
drous wise.  The  only  thing  that  Yeaman  professes  to  under- 
stand is  the  Eastern  Question,  and  with  respect  to  that  he  has 
an  infallihle  guide.  His  process  is  to  the  following  effect :  In 
private  conversation,  if  any  phase  of  the  Eastern  Question 
is  discussed,  he  will  say,  "  Ah  I  well,  yes,"  varied  by  "  Ah ! 
well,  no."  Should  the  matter  become  subject  for  debate  in 
the  House,  he  sits  all  through  the  discussion  looking  increas- 
ingly wise  as  the  debate  proceeds,  and  when  the  division  is 
announced,  he  just  follows  the  Marquis  of  Lome  into  which- 
ever lobby  he  may  go.  This,  he  finds,  saves  a  deal  of  trouble, 
and  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  .Lorne  is  in  his  place  to- 
night as  becomes  a  Scotch  member,  and  sits  through  as  much 
of  the  debate  as  he  can.  Geoi^  Balfour,  having  made  a 
passionate  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  has  left  the  House. 
ToUemache  Sinclair  has  taken  to  sit  below  the  gangway  since 
that  niglit  when  Gladstone  conversed  with  a  friend  whilst  he 
(Sir  Titllemache)  was  making  a  speech  on  the  Eastern  Question. 
Edward  Colebrooke  is  on  his  feet  again,  and  I  am  falling  into 
that  troubled  sleep  in  which  most  members  are  wrapt. 

sir  Edward  The  light  fades  ;  the  figures  on  the  floor  of  the 
coiobrooks.  House  intermingle ;  the  canopy  of  the  Speaker's 
chair  gently  leans  forward  and  extinguishes  Baikes;  a  thick 
Scoteh  mist  envelops  the  familiar  scene;  and  through  it  all  I 
can  hear,  mellowed  as  if  by  distance,  the  rasping  voice  of  Cole- 
brooke with  its  curious  lapses  into  iuarticularity : 

"  Mr.  Raikes,  the  hou.  member  below  me,  has — naar — naar 
' — naar — attempted  to  show  that  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  pav 
— naar — naar — naar — more  than  they  ought  to — naar — naar — 


June  IT.— An  im-  The  discussiou  of  the  regulations  with  respect  to 
preaaiTe  oraior.  ^n]^  naturally  brings  Barttelot  to  the  fore.  Sir 
Walter  occupies  a  unique  position  in  the  House,  and  he  feels  the 
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responsibility.  He  delivers  hie  opiniooe  with  a  deliberation,  as 
emphasis,  and  a  vigour  of  gesture  which  create  the  profoundest 
impreBsioo  in  the  Strangers'  Gallery,  It  is  impossible  to  piw- 
ciaely  describe  in  words  the  manner  of  the  baronet's  speech.  But 
I  have  t^kcn  down,  "  verbattim,"  as  Bi^ar  says,  a  few  remarks 
made  by  him  just  now,  when  opposing  Porster's  resolution  on 
Cattle  Plague  Orders.  If  the  intelligent  reader  will,  whilst  he 
recites  aloud  this  passage,  fill  up  with  brief  pauses  the  spact^s 
indicated,  will  raise  his  voice  in  accusatory  t«ne  where  he  tinds 
words  in  italics,  and  will  threaten  with  denunciatory  gesture 
anybody  who  may  be  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  he  will 
afford  himself  and  his  family  some  notion  of  what  we  hear  in  the 
House  of  Commons  wheu  Sir  Walter  Barttelot  is  speaking ; — 

"  Yet  Ae  knows — and — knows  fall  melt — in  the — position  he 
occupies — making  a  proposal  of  this  kind — must  be  one — ^whicb 
— must  be — fatal — to — the  Bill.  No  one  inowi  better  thxa  the 
right  hon.  gentleman — no  one — knows  so  veil — as  the  right 
hon.  gentleman — that  wheu — he — raises  a  great  question  of  this 
Had — upon  a  Bill  of  this  sort, — namely  upon  the  second  reading 
— of — this  Bill— thut  that  proposal — that  he  makes — is  abso- 
lutely against  the  principle — of — the  Bill.  Now,  I — de — ny — 
that  the  principle — of — this  Bill — is  confined — and  is  to  defoutuf 
— in  the  5th  schedule — of- — the  Bill." 

Here  is  another  sample  taken  a  few  minutes  later ; — 

"  Now  Denmark — it  is  a  reiaark — able  country  is  Den — - 
mark — for — we  have  little— or  no — dis — ease  from  Den — mark. 
The  importation — from  Deii — mark — is  somethiug  like  tifty^aix 
— thousand — cattle — and  ike  curious  part  of  it  is  this  that  itixe- 
teen — thousand — of  these — were^-cowa — and  tkese  coies  came 
— to — this  countrj- — and — had  been  allowed  to  go — all  over — 
this  country — and — I  have  never  yet  heard — tliat  these  cows 
— that — have  so — gone  over  tkis  country — have  spread  any 
disease — in  this  country — ." 

The  effect  of  thio  impressive  speech  upon  the  House,  more 
particularly  upon  the  country  gentry,  is  highly  gratifying. 
They  plume  themselves  upon  the  heaven-born  oratoiy  of  one  of 
their  own  number,  and  whilst  Sir  Walter  is  speaking,  Greene, 
who  sits  on  the  other  side  of  the  gangway  (and  is  freed 
from  those  anxieties  with  respect  to  his  liat  which  flutter  the 
soul  of  Walpole  (who  site  just  below  the  energetic  baronet), 
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looks  proudly  and  confidently  at  gentlemen  opposite  as  one  who 
should  say : 

"  You  talk  about  your  Gladstones  and  your  Brights ;  what 
do  you  think  o£  tiia  ? " 

I     It  is  a  trite  expreseioD  that  history  repeats  itself. 

But  the  triteness  implies  a  foundation  o£  truth, 

and  nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the 

case  of  the  brothers  Moses  and  Aa,rQa,  ami  that  of  the  brothers 

who  represent  the  city  of  Oxford  and  the  county  of  Oxford. 

"I  am  not  eloquent,"  Moses  pleaded  when  be  was  selected  for 
his  great  work :  "  I  am  slow  of  speech  and  of  a  alow  tongue." 

And  the  answer  came  back,  "  Is  not  Aaron  the  Levite  thy 
brother?    I  know  that  he  can  speak  well." 

Thus  might  Colonel  Harcourt  have  answered  when  invited 
by  the  electors  of  Oxfordshire  to  go  forth  and  save  the  State 
at  a  time  when  it  was  menaced  by  the  haters  of  the  lowly  Turk. 

"  I  am  slow  of  speech  and  of  a  slow  tongue/'  said  the  Colonel 
to  the  deputation  that  waited  upon  him. 

"  Is  not  Vernon  the  Liberal  thy  brother  ?  "  quickly  asked 
the  spokesman  of  the  deputation.  "  We  know  too  truly  that  be 
can  speak  not  only  well  but  much." 

And  BO  the  Colonel's  scruples  were  overcome,  and  now  he 
sitx  dumb  but  watchful  on  the  Conservative  benches,  the  spare 
form  of  the  Admiral  just  in  front  of  him  brought  out  in  relief 
by  the  bountiful  expanse  of  bis  white  waistcoat. 

Apart  from  this  mark  of  modem  civilisation  there  is  mudi 
about  Colonel  Harcourt  that  reminds  one  of  the  historic  Mosofi. 
Had  Moses  been  returned  bo  the  ninth  Parliament  of  Queen 
Victoria  bo  certainly  would  have  sat  on  the  Conservative 
benches.  A  man  of  few  words,  inclined  for  action  rather  than 
rhetoric,  he  would  never  have  felt  comfortable  on  the  same 
benches  as  Fawcett,  Joseph  M'Kenna,  Bylands,  and  Parnell. 
He  would  have  taken  kindly  to  Hartington,  but  I  much  doubt 
whether  he  would  have  made  a  bosom  friend  of  Gladstone. 
As  for  Biggar,  be  certainly  would  have  been  playing  tricks 
with  him,  and  the  progress  of  an  Irish  debate  vrould  have  been 
startiingly  interrupted  by  the  attention  of  the  Speaker  being 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  Member  for  Cavan  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a  brazen  serpent. 

cc2  /-•  1 
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The  countiT  The  expression  on  the  Colonel's  face  varies  in 
sen  eman.  ^^  appreciable  degree.  Even  when  his  gifted 
brother  is  addressing  the  House  only  the  aente  observer  may 
discern  that  his  countenance  is  sicklied  o'er  with  a  pale  cast 
nf  disgust.  That  people  like  O'Donnell,  Rylands,  and  Camp- 
M\  should  deliberately  rise  from  a  sitting  posture  and  talk, 
without  interyal,  for  a  space  of  from  thirty  to  one  handred 
iind  twenty  minutes  is  to  him  a  matter  for  pure  wonder. 
But  when  oue's  own  brother  gives  way  to  this  weakness  the 
matter  grows  past  bearing.  The  Colonel  never  removes  his 
i;lance  from  his  brother  as  he  stands  at  the  table  and  beats 
fhe  box  and  ^es  through  a  gymnastic  exercise  imitated,  like 
his  other  oratorical  accomplishments,  from  the  great  man  who 
is  now  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Aaron  knows  that  the  quiet  glance 
of  Moses  is  upon  him,  and  although,  with  characteristic  auda- 
<-ity,  he  attempts  to  disguise  the  conviction,  it  works  upon 
him  with  undiminished  effect.  His  gestures  grow  wilder,  his 
voice  is  louder,  and  hia  manner  betrays  a  restlessness  that 
(-au»js  Hartington  to  edge  a  little  further  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  box.  But  the  empty  show  cannot  long  be 
maintained.  The  steady  glance,  in  which  wonder,  contempt, 
jind  sorrow  rather  than  anger  mingle,  acts  upon  Aaron  with 
stow  but  irresistible  effect,  and  having  braved  it  for  a  space 
of  time  that  speaks  wonders  for  his  courage  and  determination, 
he  abniptly  sits  down. 

The  poLUcian.  This  is  probably  the  secret  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  desertion  of  the  assembly  in  which 
he  was  formerly  so  prominent  a  personage.  When  the  new 
Parliament  met,  the  ex -Solicitor- General  was  pretty  constant 
in  his  attendance,  and,  largely  exercising  his  new-born  privi- 
lege of  speaking  from  the  front  bench,  caused  much  uneasi- 
nesa  to  Forster,  who  "  cannot  abear  these  young  men "  aping 
the  leadership.  Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment he  distinguished  himself  by  turning  upon  the  man  who 
had  bestowed  upon  him  his  title,  attacking  him  with  a 
violence  of  which  Chaplin's  performances  are  a  poor  copy. 
When  the  leadership  wa*  settled  by  the  steady  advance  of 
Hartington  in  the  confidence  of  the  party  and  the  favour  of 
Parliament,  the   commanding  ligure  of   Sir  William  Hftrcourt 
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grew  lees  familiar.  A  year  later  he  had  brought  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection  the  art  of  turning  up  promiscnously  in  a 
debate  and  settling  the  matter  at  issue  off-band  in  a  few 
cheery  remarks.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
arrayed  in  evening  dress  and  with  a  crush  hat  lightly  but 
firmly  held  under  bia  elbow,  he  would  steal  softly  up  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  throw  himself  upon  the  front  Opposition 
bench.  Probably  the  debate  in  progress  was  one  which  had 
occupied  members  throughout  the  sultry  watches  of  the  night. 
They  may  liave  sat  all  through  it  in  the  honest  endeavour  to 
master  the  ailment  on  either  side,  and  were  now  desirous 
of  setting  forth  the  conclusion  at  which  they  had  arrived. 
To  these  commonplace  people  it  was  unspeakably  exasperating 
presently  to  find  Sir  William  Harcourt  on  his  legs,  with  an 
after-dinner  glow  upon  hia  manly  features,  summing  up  the 
whole  case,  delivering  judgnLcnt,  and  sentencing  somebody — a 
friend  as  often  as  a  foe — to  instant  and  ignominious  execution. 

It  has,  naturally,  sometimes  happened  that  he  has  betrayed 
his  absolute  ignorance  of  the  course  of  the  debate.  Something 
may  have  been  said  about  nine  o'clock  which  altered  the  issue 
as  set  forth  on  the  Orders  of  the  Day.  This  was  awkward, 
but  not  fatal ;  and  as  for  the  sneers  and  cutting  remarks  of 
members  who  dwelt  upon  the  inaccuracy,  that  was  the  spice 
of  the  whole  entertainment.  The  debate,  hitherto  dull,  would 
take  a  sudden  turn.  Possibly  the  particular  interest  dealt 
with  would  have  its  importance  obscured  amid  the  clash  of 
personal  attack  and  defence.  But  at  least  matters  had  been 
made  lively,  and  Sir  William,  with  folded  arms  and  pleased 
countenance,  surveyed  the  erewhile  tranquil  scene  now  dis- 
turbed beyond  hope  of  subsidence. 

Moreover,  it  looked  well  in  the  morning  papers  next  day 
to  find  Sir  William  Harcourt  among  the  list  of  speakers. 
Appearing  at  the  tail  end  of  the  debate,  it  would  be  evident 
to  the  reader,  at  Oxford  or  elsewhere,  that  Sir  William,  scorn- 
ing the  delights  of  society,  and  auxious  chiefly  to  do  hie  duty 
to  his  constituency  and  bis  country,  bad  spent  the  whole  of 
the  evening  listening  to  this  dull  debate,  and  bad  finally  inter- 
posed to  infuse  into  it  the  life  and  light  born  of  culture  and 
an  accurate  and  exhaustive  knowledge  of  law. 

But  the  Colonel  has  changed  all  that.      The  versatile  and 
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volatile  man  of  learning,  who  claims  kinship  with  the  sove- 
reign through  the  honse  of  Argyle,  and  who  has  b«en  known 
(though  this  happened  a  long  time  ago)  to  shake  hands  with 
Mocdonald,  has  faced  without  flinching  the  laughter  of  the 
House  of  Commona,  the  rapier  thrusts  of  Ihsraeli,  and  the 
sledge-hammer  blows  of  Oladstone.  But  the  cold,  steady  eiare 
of  the  member  for  Oxfordshire  freezes  him.  With  this  fanailiar 
figure  directly  opposite  him  he  cannot  sing  the  old  songs  and 
dare  not  invent  the  new.  So  he  has  forsaken  the  House,  and 
Hartington,  having  no  one  to  edge  him  up  on  the  right,  is 
beginning  to  drift  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  box  on 
the  table  which  marks  the  phice  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 
and  Forster,  with  his  legs  more  than  ever  all  over  the  place,  is 
sunning  himself  in  the  warmth  of  unexampled  prosperity. 

July  I.— A  new  A  remarkable  simile  was  put  forward  this  after- 
Btran^tation  Hoon  in  the  uncongenial  atmosphere  of  a  Com- 
mittee-room in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
subject  under  consideration  was  the  East  London  Railway 
Company's  Bill,  and  among  the  witnesses  was  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen.  In  the  course  of  his  evidence  he  compared  the 
Company  to  a  man  struggling  in  deep  water  with  two  heavy 
weights  attached  to  his  tegs,  who,  unless  a  rope  were  thrown 
to  him,  would  be  strangled  ! 

This  comes  of  writing  fairy  tales.  It  is  only  in  Wonder- 
land that  men  are  strangled  by  means  of  heavy  weights 
attached  to  their  legs. 

July  16  -An  ex-  Mr.  Giles,  newly-elected  member  for  Southamp- 
c  iingBceoe.  ^^^  ^^^  made  bis  maiden  speech  in  opposition  to 
the  Government  under  whose  banner  he  had  won  his  election, 
to-night  further  distinguished  himself  by  engrossing,  for  a  few 
throbbing  seconds,  the  anxious  attention  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  happened  during  the  debate  on  the  Cattle  Diseases 
Bill.  The  Government,  abjured  on  all  sides,  had  just  received  a 
fresh  stroke  from  Sir  Frederick  Perkins,  who,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  important  constituency  of  Southampton,  urged  its  claims 
to  compensation  under  the  Bill.  Whilst  the  cheers  at  this  new 
opposition  were  rising  np  from  the  Liberal  benches,  a  flgnre  was 
observed  suddenly  to  dart  forward  down  the  gangway  between 
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the  Ministerial  benches.  At  first  it  was  thought  it  was  George 
Balfour  gone  astray  and  grown  suddenly  white.  But,  upon 
closer  inspection,  the  (igure  was  recognised  as  that  of  Giles,  who 
bears  a  striking  resemblftnce  to  what  Sir  George  is  likely  to  be 
when  he  has  dwelt  another  ten  years  in  this  vale  of  tears,  where 
a  man  is  not  allowed  to  make  long  speeches,  and  where  existence 
is  preserved  to  Secretaries  of  State.  It  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  British  Constitution  that  no  man  may 
address  the  House  of  Commons  whilst  standing  in  the  gangway. 
Giles  happened  to  be  sitting  on  the  top  bench,  immediately 
facing  the  gangway ;  and,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart  and  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  he  dashed  from  under  the  shadow  of 
the  gallery,  and  stood  in  the  gangway  with  hand  uplifted,  like 
an  elderly  Ajax  defying  the  sheet  lightning. 

A  roar  of  painful  astonishment  went  up  to  the  glass  roof  of 
the  House,  and  Erskine  May,  seated  at  the  table,  folded  hia 
hands  and  dropped  his  head  as  if  Parliamentary  life  had  at 
last  grown  unbearable.  There  is  nothing  mores  the  House  of 
Commons  so  swiftly  and  suddenly  as  a  breach  of  any  of  those 
little  rules  of  debate  which  serve  to  preserve  decorum.  When 
on  a  memorable  occasion  Plimsoll  stood  on  one  leg  and  shook 
his  fist  at  the  Prime  Minister,  it  was  not  the  imperfect  means  of 
support  thus  selected,  or  even  the  forcible  recognition  of  the  pre- 
sence of  Disraeli,  that  shocked  the  House  and  raised  the  roar  of 
execration.  It  was  the  fact  that  the  member  for  Derby  had 
crossed  the  red  line  marked  upon  the  matting — that  "  thin 
streak  of  red  "  that  gave  as  much  trouble  to  Lord  Eslington  as 
did  the -line  of  the  British  Guards  at  Alma  to  the  Russians— 
and  was  speaking  midway  on  the  floor. 

Poor  Giles  had  not  the  slightest  notion  why  the  House  was 
shouting  at  him.  He  stood  there  endeavouring  to  lift  his  in- 
dividual voice  above  the  roar,  trembling  in  undisguised  alarm  at 
this  manifestatioD  of  discourtesy  from  an  assembly  from  which 
he  had  still  the  right  to  expect  the  consideration  always  paid  to 
a  new  member.  Nor  was  his  perturbation  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  Newdegate  had  hold  of  his  right  coat-tail  and  was  hauling 
him  in  as  a  ship  is  warped  into  dock,  whilst  Barttelot  was 
strenuously  seconding  the  motion  by  shouldering  him  in  on  the 
left.  Giles,  however,  felt  that  the  honour  of  Southampton  was 
at  stake.     That  he  should  be  thus  set  upon  in  the  face  of  the 
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House  of  Commons  by  two  ordinarily  qniet  gentlemen,  with 
whom  be  was  nt  least  on  speaking  terms,  was  wholly  incom- 
prehensible  to  him.  But  the  calls  of  duty  were  firmer  than  the 
grip  of  the  baronet's  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  ties  of  his 
constituency  stronger  than  the  thread  that  bound  to  his  garment 
the  coat-tail  which  Xewdegate  clung  to. 

Nor  was  Giles  a  man  to  be  put  down  by  clamour.  So  he 
stood  for  several  seconds,  planted  firmly  in  the  gangway,  amid  a 
scene  of  growing  excitement.  At  length  numbers  prevailed  over 
individual  courage,  and  Giles  being  hauled  into  dock,  discharged 
his  cargo  of  observation  in  disproof  of  what  bis  colleague  had 
said.  When  he  had  finished  he  was  allowed  to  back  out,  and 
returned  to  his  seat  on  the  top  bench  facing  the  gangway. 

But  all  was  not  yet  over.  When  he  resumed  his  seat  Dilke 
rose,  and  in  a  few  words  showed  that  Perkins  was  right  and  that 
Giles,  in  his  renewed  fidelity  to  the  Government,  was  wrong. 
As  soon  as  Dilke  had  made  an  end  of  speaking,  a  thrill  went 
through  the  House.  A  thickly-set  figure,  wearing  a  coronet 
of  scanty  white  hair  and  abundant  whiskers  of  the  same  hue, 
flashed  for  a  moment  from  under  the  gallery,  and  lo  !  here  was 
Giles  once  more  firmly  set  in  the  middle  of  the  gangway,  with 
uplifted  hand  and  an  evident  desire  to  make  a  speech.  A  simul- 
taneous roar  burst  forth  from  both  sides  of  the  House.  With 
great  presence  of  mind  Newdegate  once  more  seized  his  friend 
by  the  coat-tail,  and  Barttelot  bringing  up  the  reserves  on  his 
flank,  Giles  was  by  a  simultaneous  movement  again  hauled  into 
dock,  and  the  gates,  as  it  were,  shut  upon  him.  Having  said 
what  he  freshly  had  at  heart,  Giles — who  was  now  growing 
accustomed  to  this  process  of  debate,  which  he  mentally  com- 
pared, to  its  disadvantage,  with  that  in  vogue  in  the  Southampton 
Town  Council — left  the  dock  and  steamed  back  to  his  anchor^ 
under  the  gallery,  where  be  remained  in  a  semi-dazed  condition 
till  the  adjournmeut. 

ia\j  ie.-Lcmi     It  was  charming  to  see  how  Lord  Beaconsfield, 

H»^  tm 'wb     ^!K!k  from  Berlin,  bringing  "  Peace  with  Honour," 

return    from     entered  just  now,  as  if  nothing  particular  were 

CDDgresB.  ^^^  matter,  and  as  if  the  last  thing  in  the  world 

he    expected   was   to  find   the  House  of  Lords 

crowded  from  the  floor  to   the  roof  of  the  canopy  over  the 
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Throne.  In  the  same  unpretentious  and  unexpected  manner  be 
had,  a  few  minutee  earlier,  quitt«d  the  dull-looking  house  at  the 
bottom  of  Downing  Street.  Whilst  the  thoughts  of  all  the 
world  were  centred  at  Westminster,  and  whilst  some  thousands 
o£  hero- worshippers  were  thronging  the  gates  of  Pahice  Yard, 
the  hero  of  the  day  was  quietly  walking  down  Parliament  Street 
bent  upon  recommencing  his  Parliamentary  duties  interrupted  by 
a  trip  to  Berlin.  He  had  not  even  done  the  day  the  honour  of 
specially  dressing  for  it.  When  Gladstone  is  about  to  make  a 
great  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  somebody — surely  not 
himself — brushes  him  up,  "  tidies  ^'  him,  and  puts  a  flower  in  a 
button-hole  of  bis  coat.  Beaconsfield  did  not  do  all  his  dressing 
in  the  far-off  days  when  he  wore  ringlets  and  twirled  a  gold- 
headed  cane,  dexterously  attached  to  his  wrist  by  a  silken  tassel. 
Even  now  strangers  may  occasionally  meet  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Parliament  Street  a  notable  figure  making  its  way  through 
the  throng.  They  note  how  frail  and  weary  the  body  seems, 
how  bent  the  shoulders,  bow  sunken  the  cheeks,  how  leaden- 
bued  the  lineaments.  But  they  also  note  the  dauntless  spirit 
which  still  affects  a  jaunty  carriage,  and  makes-believe  that 
progress  is  slowly  made  only  because  there  is  no  hurry.  They 
further  observe  with  admiration  the  careful  newness  of  the 
accessories  of  the  figure — the  shapely  coat  of  the  lightest 
material,  the  negligent  but  elegant  neckcloth,  the  pearl-grey 
gloves  guiltless  of  wrinkle,  and  the  glossy  hat. 

These  things  are,  however,  only  for  commonplace  occasions. 
To-day,  which  marks  a  crowning  stage  in  a  memorable  career, 
let  us  pat  on  the  old  coat,  the  second-best  bat,  and  the  dingy- 
brown  trousers  of  long  ago.  Let  us,  also,  walk  down  Parliament 
Street  instead  of  driving  in  a  coach  and  four,  and  let  us  take  by 
surprise  the  crowd  which  has  its  back  turned  to  us,  and  is 
eagerly  scanning  the  interior  of  the  stately  equipages  which 
drive  into  the  Yard  in  quick  succession, 

A  crowd  in  Palace  Yard  1  A  surging  multitude  by  the 
railings!  Beaconsfield  was  never  more  surprised  in  his  life. 
What  could  be  the  matter?  Had  some  one  in  authority  been 
pulling  up  park  railings,  and  was  this  ovation  intended  for  the 
champions  of  the  popular  right  ?  Had  Gladstone  been  reducing 
some  taxes,  or  freeing  the  Church,  or  emancipating  the  land,  and 
was  this  the  grateful  throng  come  to  sing  pieans  in  his  honour  ? 
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Beaconsfield  could  not  ima^ne;  but  he  walked  slowly  on  on- 
noticed,  and  crossing  on  the  right-hand  side,  as  if  he  were 
making  for  the  quietneas  and  peace  of  the  cloiBtere  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  he  turned  sharply  off  to  the  left  when  he  neared 
the  gatee  of  Old  Palace  Yard.  Then  with  &  sudden  rush  and 
a  ringing  cheer  the  surprised  crowd  closed  round  him,  and 
threatened  to  carry  him  off  his  feet. 

And  so  they  bore  him  into  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  whither 
his  colleagues  of  the  Commons  had  already  arrived,  breathless 
after  the  rush  across  the  lobby.  Here  another  surprise  awaited 
him.  Instead  of  the  empty  benches  over  which  the  sound  of 
Big  Ben  chiming  five  o'clock  usually  boomSj  here  was  the 
chamber  thronged  in  every  part.  At  the  far  end,  piled  head 
over  head,  were  the  strangers  in  the  gallery,  and  on  either  side, 
packed  equally  close,  were  many  familiar  faces,  often  turned 
upon  him  in  "another  place."  This  he  saw,  entering  from 
behind  the  Throne,  and  while  making  bis  way  through  a  multi- 
tude of  Privy  Councillors  in  whom  there  was  the  wisdom  to  be 
early  in  their  places  in  the  space  before  the  Throne.  Except  one 
kept  vacant  for  him,  a  hurried  glance  round  the  benches  showed 
Dot  a  single  empty  seat,  whilst  from  the  galleries  that  run  round 
the  chamber  bright  eyes  looked  down  and  rained  influence  upon 
a  Premier  who  is  not  only  a  politician  but  a  courtier. 

It  is  a  summer  day,  and  all  the  hues  of  a  flower-gaideo  are 
blended  in  the  soft  lights  of  the  rainbow  which  the  beauty  and 
rank  of  the  Empire  form,  and  through  which,  after  the  storm 
of  the  Congress,  the  sun  shines  down  on  the  Prime  Minister. 
Royalty  is  not  lacking  to  the  stateliness  of  the  historic  scene. 
If  the  Premier  were  to  look  up  he  would  see  in  the  gallery 
straight  before  him  the  Princess  of  Wales,  fairest  among  the 
fair.  But  he  does  not  look  up.  He  has  got  over  the  surprise 
that  awaited  him  outside,  and  is  satisfied  with  the  glance  around 
which  he  took  when  first  seating  himself  on  the  Ministerial 
bench.  Thereafter  he  relapsed  into  his  immobile  manner,  with 
arms  crossed  and  head  held  down,  the  observed  of  all  observers, 
himself  observing  none. 

A  profound  silence,  broken  only  by  the  rustling  of  fans  in 
the  gallery,  fell  upon  the  assembly.  The  Premier  had  fortu- 
nately  timed  his  entry  so  that  all  the  private  business  was 
disposed  of,  and  no  consideration  of  such  topics  as  Vivisection 
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or  the  Scotch  Roads  and  Bridofea  Bill  lowered  the  dignity  of  the 
occasion.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  listen  to  the  eagerly 
anticipated  statement.  At  this  moment  an  unseen  hand  flung 
back  one  of  the  painted  windows  near  tiie  roof,  and  a  great  beam 
of  white  light  flashed  across  the  solemn  gloom  o£  the  chamber, 
bringing  into  sudden  brilliancy  the  white  lawn  of  the  Bishops, 
and  falling  upon  the  rainbow  hues  of  the  group  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  gallery,  just  below  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Salisbury 
entered,  and  was  greeted  with  cheers  from  his  friends.  As 
if  Beaconsfield  were  only  waiting  for  the  ariival  of  his  companion 
in  the  journey  to  Berlin,  he  now  rose,  and,  advancing  to  the 
table,  was  received  with  renewed  cheers. 

He  commenced  his  speech  with  a  measured  cadence.  But  he 
maintained  this  tone  only  for  the  first  ten  minutes,  and  happily 
fell  into  a,  more  natural  and  effective  manner.  Beginning  by  a 
reference  to  the  Treaty  o£  San  Stefano — "our  impoachment  of 
which  is  detailed  in  the  circular  of  Lord  Salisbury" — he  pro- 
ceeded to  epitomise  the  results  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  to 
compare  them  with  the  earlier  instrument.  This,  as  conveying 
no  new  information  to  the  House,  proved  somewhat  unentertain- 
ing,  and  was  listened  to  in  undisturbed  silence.  He  described  in 
detail  the  situation  of  Eastern  Eoumelia,  and  next  discussed 
Bosnia,  with  respect  to  which  he  made  a  statement,  perhaps 
generally  new,  that  it  was  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  who  had 
proposed  to  the  Congress  that  Austria  should  occupy  Bosnia  and 
that  he  was  warmly  seconded  by  his  fellow-Plenipotentiary, 
Passing  on  to  argue  gainst  the  supposition  that  Turkey  had 
been  partitioned — "A  country,"  he  said,  "may  lose  a  province 
and  not  be  partitioned" — and  having  devoted  nearly  an  hour  to 
these  considerations,  he  reached  Greece.  He  spoke  rather  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger  of  the  expectations  of  that  country,  which 
he  .described  as  being  that  Congress  had  met  to  partition  Turkey, 
and  that  Greece  was  to  have  her  share.  But  he  was  not  without 
a  word  of  commendation  for  the  Hellenic  people. 

"  Greece,"  he  said,  "  has  a  future,"  and  he  would  say  to  her, 
as  he  would  say  to  an  individual  under  the  same  circumstances, 
"  Leam  to  be  patient." 

The  Prime  Minister  had  approached  the  table  without 
evidence  of  the  possession  of  notes  of  the  important  speech  he 
was  about  to  deliver,  and  he  spoke   for  the  first  quarter  of 
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ao  hour  without  the  assietance  of  memoranda.  Commenctn^ 
hia  discussion  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  he  produced  from  the 
breast-pocket  of  hia  coat  a  small  piece  of  paper,  to  which  he 
occasional  ly  referred.  When,  having  spoken  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  hia  voice  began  to  show  signs  of  huekiness,  Redesdale, 
who  WOB  sitting  at  the  table,  handed  him  a  glass  of  water, 
which  he  drank.  Thua  refreshed,  and  quoting  with  satisfaetion  a 
remark  made  by  Bismarck  when  the  Congress  had  concluded 
the  re-arrangement  of  European  territory — "Turkey  in  Europe 
once  more  exists" — he  invited  the  House  to  "go  with  him 
to  Asia." 

As  he  had  studiously  and  with  insistence  magnified  the  gains 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  so  he  now  minimised  the  concessions  made 
to  Russia  in  Asia.  Kars  he  dismissed  with  the  remark  that  it 
bad  been  thrice  taken,  and  that  in  the  "  event  of  any  fresh  mis- 
understanding between  Russia  and  Turkey  it  would  be  taken 
again."  As  to  Batoum,  he  laughed  it  to  scorn.  There  was,  he 
said,  in  the  world  and  in  aociety,  a  general  notion  that  Batoom 
was  a  sort  of  Portsmouth. 

"  The  fact  is,"  he  affirmed  in  the  only  passage  of  his  speech 
where  he  appealed  for  laughter,  "  that  the  port  of  Batoum  will 
hold  exactly  three  ships.  If  tbey  were  packed  as  closely  as 
vessels  in  the  London  Docks  it  might  hold  sixj  but  with  the 
wind  in  a  certain  direction  the  peril  of  these  ships  would  be 
excessive." 

These,  he  added,  amidst  cheers  from  the  Ministerialists,  were 
not  conquests  we  should  grudge  to  Russia.  He  nest  touched  on 
what  he  called  "The  Convention  of  Constantinople,"  and  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  to  have  heard  that  it  had  created  any  feeling 
of  alarm  on  the  part  of  France — a  Power  for  which,  on  behalf 
of  England,  he  professed  the  profoundest  sympathy  and  regard. 
The  opinion  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers  was,  that  the  course  they 
had  taken  would  arrest  the  destruction  of  Asia  Minor.  Failing 
the  Convention  of  Constantinople,  Turkey  in  Asia  must  yield 
to  anarchy  or  to  Russia.  In  yielding  to  Russia  in  Armenia, 
England  had  said  to  her,  "Thus  far  and  no  farther."  Asia  is 
large  enough  for  both  of  us.  But  the  room  we  require  we  must 
secure,  and  the  Government,  not  shrinking  from  responsibilities 
("a  Minister  who  shrinks  from  responsibility  is  not  a  prudent 
Minister  "  he  had  said  in  an  earlier  part  o£  hia  speech),  had  signed 
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the  Convention  of  CoDstantinople  and  were  prepared  to  carry  out 
its  stipulations. 

Traces  of  recent  study  and  of  special  association  were  discerni- 
ble in  the  Premier's  bold  use  of  the  words  gendarmefie  and  lapis, 
and  the  deliberate,  almost  truculent  manner  in  which  he  pro- 
nounced these  words  sug^sted  that  he  regarded  the  occasion  as 
convenient  to  meet  once  for  all  the  libel  that  he  was  not  familiar 
with  the  French  lau^uage.  For  the  rest  we  were  welcoming 
back  a  familiar  aiid  unchanged  acquaintance,  whose  ordinary 
manner  was  ruffled  only  by  a  feeling  of  genuine  surprise  that 
people  should  have  thought  he  had  done  anything  extraordinary, 
and  should  gather  in  multitudes  to  cry  "  God  bless  him."  Like 
the  late  Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  a  plain  man,  who 
honestly  and  unostentatiously  performs  the  duties  that  lie  to 
his  hand,  and  marvels  that  men  should  be  greatly  moved  to 
recompense  him  with  plaudits. 

July  IB,  -  Lord     Lord  Derby,  it  is  said,  intends  to  move  that,  in 
j^''"    "'"^     recognition  of  a  recent  incident  in  the  House  of 
Lords,   a  familiar  proverb  shall   henceforth   be 
quoted.  Cam  gratio  SalU-hary.* 


CHAPTER    XXIll. 

MB,    GLADSTOSB    AND    THE    PUEUIEB. 


jniy  la.  —  The  Smollett,  member  for  Cambridge,  as  he  is  careful 
S^^ew^b  ^  inform  the  public  in  Doif  and  elsewhere,  "is 
Kreat  grand-  the  great  grand-nephew  of  the  celebrated  historian 
°"    '  and  novelist."     Thia  is  a  pity,  for  had  the  con- 

nection not  been  established,  Smollett  might  have  passed  through 
life  without  giving  offence.     Heaven  was  not  bountiful  to  him  in 

•  The  "  recent  incident"  vsa  Lord  Saliabary'e  flat  denial  of  the  aiithnnticity 
of  the  VBiBiuu  of  what  is  known  oa  the  Secret  Treaty  or  the  8itli»buTy.Schouva- 
ioff  Agreetnt-ni,  1h»  terms  of  whith  were  prematurely  puhlishtd  in  the  Gloht, 
through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Charles  Man-iu,  a  temporary  dork  in  ttie  Foreign 
Office. 
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the  bestowal  of  those  qualities  which  make  men  great.  His 
mind  is,  however,  oE  the  full  average  of  intelligence,  and  though 
he  gained  no  honours  at  college,  he  at  least  bad  the  advantage 
of  a  Eound  education.  What  he  lacks  in  superior  mental  acquire- 
ments is  compensated  for  hy  an  exceedingly  gentle  disposition. 
Kind  to  a  fault,  and  tender  almost  to  weakness,  he  would  stand 
aside  to  let  a  worm  safely  cross  his  path.  But  the  shadow  of  his 
great  grand-uncle  has  darkened  his  life.  He  has  made  an 
admiring  etudy  of  all  that  pertains  to  "  the  celebrated  hisloriaD 
and  novelist,"  and  though  he  himself  can  neither  compile 
histories  nor  construct  novels,  he  has  found  it  not  impossible  by 
diligent  study  to  imitjite  what  be  supposes  was  the  manner  of  a 
surgeon's  mate  of  the  last  century. 

The  world  does  not  lack  information  about  Tobias  Smollett. 
It  was  written  of  him  that  "  his  conversation  was  a  string  of 
epigrammatic  sarcasms  against  one  or  other  of  the  company." 
As  a  writer  lie  was  what  in  these  days  is  called  "  personal," 
and  was  before  Disraeli  in  the  art  of  introducing  into  fiction 
living  persimnges  under  thin  disguises.  Dr.  Moore,  a  con- 
temporary who  tells  what  he  knew  of  the  great  grand-uncle  in 
the  preface  to  an  edition  of  his  works  published  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  writes: — 

"  The  person  of  Dr.  Smollett  was  stout  and  well-proportioned, 
his  countenance  engaging,  his  manner  reserved,  with  a  certain 
air  of  dignity  that  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  not  unconscious 
of  his  own  powers.  He  could  not  conceal  his  contempt  of  folly, 
his  detestation  of  fraud,  nor  refrain  from  proclaiming  his  indig- 
nation against  every  instance  of  oppression.  He  was  of  an 
intrepid,  independent,  imprudent  disposition,  equally  incapable 
of  deceit  or  adulation," 

A  consideration  of  this  sketch  will  explain  much  in  the  eon- 
duct  and  character  of  the  member  for  Cambridge.  These  are 
not  exactly  the  terms  in  which  a  dispassionate  observer  would 
describe  him,  but  they  are,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  pre- 
cisely the  terms  in  which  he  would  have  himself  described.  The 
result  is  not  altogether  successful.  The  great  grand-nephew 
follows  the  lines  on  which  the  great  grand-uncle  walked.  But 
somehow  or  other  they  do  not  recommend  him  to  his  contem- 
poraries, whatever  may  be  their  effect  upon  posterity.  Smollett 
celebrated  his  return  to  Parliament  in  1874  by  a  speech  in  which 
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he  coarsely  attacked  Gladstone.  At  that  epoch  this  way  of  Beck- 
ing; notoriety  was  not  so  common  as  it  is  now.  The  merit  of 
the  discovery  belongs  to  Harcourt,  who  was  the  first  to  turn 
npon  his  old  chief.  But  Smollett,  as  became  the  great  grand- 
nephewj  went  farther  than  the  gentleman  whom  Gladstone  had 
called  up  from  below  the  gangway  to  bestow  upon  him  tank 
and  office. 

Smollett's  close  imitation  of  the  great  original  has  endowed 
him  with  a  curious  Parliamentary  manner.  By  way  of  showing 
his  disregard  for  forms,  he  addresses  the  House  of  Commons  with 
one  hand  in  his  trousers  pockets,  while  with  the  other  he  enforces 
an  occasional  objurgation  or  an  escessive  rudeness.  He  holds 
bis  head  down,  and  further  shows  his  contempt  for  bis  audience 
by  speaking  between  bis  half-closed  teeth.  Thus  he  flung  out 
bis  abuse  at  Gladstone,  to  the  uproarious  delight  of  the  Con- 
servatives, who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  domination 
of  the  stateiiman  who  now  sat  in  the  obscurity  of  the  front 
Opposition  bench. 

That  speech  was  a  sueeesa,  and  the  g^at  grand-nephew  began 
to  dream  of  eclipsing  the  great  grand-uncle.  He  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  repeating  the  experiment,  selecting  Lowe  as  the 
next  suitable  object  of  attack.  But  the  House  did  not  care  for 
any  more,  and  has  cared  less  and  less  for  Smollett's  appearances, 
till  to-night  be  speaks  in  the  hearing  of  six  members.  But  it 
does  not  become  the  great  grand-nephew  to  display  any  vexation 
at  this  untoward  circumstance,  so  be  stands  in  his  familiur 
attitude  jerking  out  impertinences  and  delivering  through  his 
teeth  commonplaces  poorly  disguised  in  strong  language. 

The  "certain  air  of  dignity"  which  is  recorded  of  the  great 
grand-uncle  is  absent  from  the  great  grand-nephew.  But  there 
are  not  lacking  indications  that  he  also  "  is  not  uni'onscious  of 
his  own  powers,"  In  truth,  Smollett's  contempt  for  the  capacity 
of  everybody  else  is  equalled  only  by  the  strength  of  ins  belief 
in  his  own  omniscience.  His  egotism  would  be  ludtcroub  if  it 
were  not  irritating. 

"I  had  occasion,"  he  said  just  now,  "to  take  the  Governor 
of  Madras  to  task  in  March  last.  I  chai^;edhim  with  disloyalty, 
and  I  asked  for  an  explanation  from  the  Secretary  for  India,  and 
as  he  gave  me  none  I  suppose  he  admits  the  charge." 

No  verbatim  report  will  convey  a  just  impression   of   the 
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Eiiblime  air  witli  which  this  senteoce  is  delivered.  Smollett  is 
quite  grave,  and  abeolutely  in  earnest,  as,  with  a  harsh  voice  and 
most  truculent  manner,  he  reminds  the  House  of  Commons  that 
he  "had  occnsion  to  take  the  Ciovernor  of  Madras  to  task" — 
he  remembers  the  very  month  I — "  in  March  last."  After  he 
has  said  this  there  is  an  impression  that  nothing  has  been  left 
unsaid — except,  perhaps,  an  expression  of  regret  on  the  part  of 
the  audience  that  an  expeditionary  force  was  not  at  once  sent  ont, 
with  tliat  celeiity  and  completeness  which  distinguish  British 
military  movements  in  the  present  day,  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  was  not  immediately  seized  and  deposited  in  the 
lowest  dungeon  beneath  the  castle  moat.  Barry  Sullivan's 
"  Off  with  hia  head ;  so  much  for  Buckingham,"  is  a  mild  ex- 
pression, alike  in  respect  of  sentiment,  voice,  and  manner,  as  com- 
pared with  Smollett's  "  I  had  occasion  to  take  the  Governor  of 
Madras  to  task." 

Since  nothing  came  of  that  warning,  Smollett  feels  it  his 
duty  to  repeat  it.  Accordingly  he  "  takes  to  task  "  the  Duke  of 
Buckingbam  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Government  of  Madras 
in  the  following  remark: — "These  gentlemen  if  they  are  not 
imbeciles  write  very  much  as  if  they  were  imbeciles."  Here, 
again,  one  is  conscious  of  lamentable  inability  to  convey  an  im- 
pression of  the  voice  and  manner  with  which  these  atrociously 
offensive  words  were  uttered.  Nor  was  comparison  lacking  to 
complete  the  discomfiture  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  It 
Hp]iears  that  a  Mr.  Jones  had  put  forth,  in  writing  on  the 
Vernacular  Press  controversy,  a  view  contrary  to  that  held  by 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  in  consonance  with  Smollett's 
opinion.  Happy  Mr.  Jones  I  If  he  could  have  only  heard  to- 
night the  new  emphasis  with  which  his  not-unfamiliar  name  was 
endowed,  he  would  have  died  content. 

"Mk.  Jones  is  aiaHT,"  said  Smollett:  and  then,  after  a 
pause  sufficiently  prolonged  for  the  House  to  master  all  that  the 
affirmation  meant,  he  added — 

"  I  AORBE  WITH  Mit.  JoNES." 

The  six  gentlemen  present  did  not  laugh  at  this.  They  were 
each  waiting  for  an  opening  to  make  a  s  leech,  and  were  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  chance  of  being  the  first  to  catch  the 
Speaker's  eye.  But  once  a  thrill  went  through  them.  Stan- 
hope looked  up  startled,  and  the  Speaker  moved  uneasily  in  his 
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chair.  It  happened  anent  George  B^our.  That  gentleman 
had  just  sent  forth  one  of  those  plaintive  cries  of  "  Hear ! 
hear  I "  with  which  he  is  accustomed  to  intersperse  speeches  of 
gentlemen  who  discuss  India. 

"  The  gallant  gentleman  cheers,"  said  Smollett,  "  and  I  will 
admit  to  the  fool — " 

The  appositeness  of  this  remark  struck  the  House,  and 
though  it  was  not  strictly  Parliamentary,  that  circumstance 
would  certainly  not  preclude  its  utterance  from  the  mouth  of 
Smollett.  Balfour  looked  round  to  see  who  was  moving  in  his 
defence  and  in  vindication  of  Parliamentary  debate.  M'Kenna 
did  rise  to  his  feet,  but  it  was  only  a  preliminary  to  taking  his 
hat  and  leaving  the  House.  Before  anybody  interposed,  Smollett 
had  time  to  conclude  his  sentence,  which  ran  thus : — "  I  will 
admit  to  the  fool  all  that  has  been  said  about  these  unjustifiable 
annexations."  Then  it  was  perceived  that  the  misapprehension 
was  due  to  Smollett's  pronunciation  of  the  word  "  full,"  and  eo 
the  storm  blew  over,  and  the  member  for  Cambridgej  having 
exhausted  his  vocabulary  of  personal  abuse,  and  having  settled 
the  affairs  of  India,  concluded  his  speech  and  left  the  House. 

He  had  spoken,  and  if  any  other  members,  including  the 
Under-Secretary  for  India,  were  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that 
after  that  event  they  could  add  anything  in  the  way  of  infor- 
mation, instruction,  or  couDsel,  Smollett  for  one  would  not 
encourage  them,  or  waste  his  time  by  tarrying  to  listen. 

Juir  ss— A  pro-  The  Committee  is  dull  this  afternoon.  The 
m^w^Toung  Treasury  bench  is  almost  deserted,  and  Stanhope 
has  the  opportunity  of  lying  at  full  length  if  he 
choose,  and  so  sleeping  the  sleep  of  satisfied  youth.  But  the 
Under-Secretary  observes  decorum  and  the  perpendicular  position, 
and  sleeps  and  dreams  with  arms  folded  and  chin  resting  on  his 
chest.  He  is  dreaming  that  he  may  some  day  be  Prime 
Minister,  and,  surveying  the  prospect,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  dream  is  not  an  idle  one.  Stanhope  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  born  the  son  of  an  Earl,  and  of  a  family  that  has  always 
sought  and  found  its  career  amid  the  clash  of  politics  and  afEairs. 
This  accidental  circumstance  started  him  well  in  the  race.  But 
be  has  already  shown  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  running  in 
him.     He  has  made  his  maik  deeper  with  every  speech  delivered 
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iu  the  House  of  Commons,  and  most  of  all  bj  the  speech  oE 
Tuesday  on  the  Vernacular  Press  Bill.  It  is  a  long  time  sinoe  I 
heard  a  speech  so  rich  in  promise. 

The  position  was  one  full  of  peculiar  difficulty.  Gladstone 
had  brought  forwaid  a  real  grievance  affecting  critical  issues, 
and  had  ui^ed  his  case  in  a  speech  of  rare  acceptability  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Stanhope  was  only  the  other  day  appointed 
to  the  India  Office,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  subject- 
matter  must  necessarily  have  been  hastily  acquired.  He  was 
speaking  at  the  conclusion  of  a  tiresome  debate  which  had 
occupied  several  hours  of  a  snltry  night.  Yet,  as  Stafford 
Northcote  generously  said  when  he  came  to  wind  up  the  debate, 
his  speech  left  little  for  any  other  Minister  to  say.  It  was  full 
of  debating  power;  its  language  was  felicitouB,  and  its  manner 
— a  consideration  scarcely  less  important  than  matter  in  an 
assembly  like  the  House  of  Commons — was  nnimpeachable. 

Stanhope  has  neither  the  fussiness  of  self-conceit  nor  the 
awkwardness  of  diffidence.  He  takes  care  to  know  what  he  is 
talking  about,  and  having  the  information,  he  retails  it  in  an  easy, 
pleasant,  and  unembarrassed  manner.  The  only  fault  that  might 
he  suggested  (and  when  perfection  is  so  nearly  attained  it  is 
worth  while  to  \a.y  attention  to  anything  that  mars  the  whole) 
is  that  he  is  apt  to  fall  into  a  sing-song  tone  suggestive  of 
recitation.  Apart  from  this,  bis  Parliamentary  manner  leaves 
nothing  to  ho  desired  except,  perhaps,  a  lightness  of  touch  which 
may  come  with  added  esjjerience.  Many  young  men  try  to  be 
smart  at  the  outset.  Stanhope,  avoiding  this  unpardonable 
offence,  errs  slightly  on  the  side  of  sobriety.  But  for  this  and 
much  else  he  is  to  be  commended.  At  an  unnsally  early  age  he 
has  made  his  mark  in  the  House  of  Commons,  not  in  that  bril- 
liant style  in  which  young  men  sometimes  flash  forth  and  then 
disappear  in  everlasting  darkness,  but  in  a  quiet,  masterly  manner 
which  juetiEes  the  hope  of  a  distinguished  future.  He  may  sit 
and  dream  on  the  lower  end  of  the  Treasury  bench.  He  will 
move  higher  up  before  many  years  have  passed  over  his  bead. 

July   31.  —  Mr.     Never  during  the  existence  of  the  present  Par- 
matl^^t!'*""     ''iiraent  has  Gladstone  been  able   to  observe  in 
the  use  of  his  pomatum-pot  a  measure  of  de- 
liberation equal  to   that  displayed  to-night.     This  mysterious 
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vesBel,  which  exerciBes  a  modest  but  important  influence  upon 
oar  principal  Parliamentary  debates,  is  broug:ht  into  the  House 
only  upon  great  occasions.  It  is  of  glass,  oval  in  shape,  two 
and  a  half  inches  high,  and  closed  with  a  cork  with  a  wooden 
top.  These  details  may  appear  minute.  But  I  dwell  upon 
them  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  I  cannot  further  describe 
the  contents  than  to  say  they  resemble  a  preparation  for 
the  hair  as  it  might  look  in  sultry  weather.  Members  who 
aspire  to  oratorical  success  have  wasted  much  valuable  time  in  the 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  precise  qualities  of  the  substance 
with  which  Gladstone  lubricates  his  vocal  organs  during  the 
delivery  of  his  orations.  There  are  some  conscientious  Conser- 
vatives who  believe  it  is  obtained  by  boiling  down  a  healthy 
infant  select«d  from  the  bosom  of  the  family  of  a  Conserva- 
tive elector.  Bat  this  is  evidently  the  outcome  of  prejudice, 
and  of  an  iaclination  to  believe  anything  bad  of  Gladstone. 
Whatever  the  bottle  contains,  it  is  carefully  brought  into  the 
House  and  cautiously  deposited  on  a  corner  of  the  table  where  it 
is  likely  to  be  free  from  the  sweep  of  the  orator's  arm.  Thence 
at  convenient  intervals  it  is  produced,  and  Imperial  Parliament 
looks  on  in  wonder  as  Gladstone,  putting  the  stout  neck  of  the  un- 
gainly bottle  to  his  lipa.draws  in  the  nourishment, and  starts  again 
like  a  giant  refreshed ;  but  not  before  he  has  oa/efully  corked  up 
the  bottle  and  replaced  it  in  a  situation  of  security  on  the  table. 
It  is  evident  that,  for  the  due  and  comfortable  enjoyment  of 
this  process,  an  appreciable  interval  in  the  toil  of  speaking  is  re- 
quired. There  was  a  time,  though  not  in  the  memory  of  members 
of  the  present  Parliament,  when  Gladstone  might  not  only  have 
found  time  during  the  delivery  of  his  speeches  to  absorb  this 
pomatnmic  substance,  but  might,  if  he  pleased,  have  carved  the 
wing  of  a  chicken  to  eat  with  it.  In  the  last  Parliament  the 
How  of  his  eloquence  was  wont  to  be  interrupted  by  whirlwinds 
of  applause,  during  which  he  might  gain  temporary  rest  or  take 
temporary  refreshment.  All  that  has  changed  with  the  new  Par- 
liament, and  time  after  time  Gladstone  has  poured  his  eloquence 
into  dull  ears,  and  has  made  a  long  speech  unbroken  by  a  cheer. 
The  last  time  we  bad  the  pomatum-pot  with  us  the  subject 
of  debate  was  the  everlasting  Eastern  Question.  But  the  cir- 
cumstanceB  were  different.  At  that  epoch  Ilussia  and  Turkey 
held  each  other  by  the  throat,  and  the  othv  nations  of  Europe 
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were  standiog  with  their  hands  on  the  hilts  of  their  swords. 
Many  in  the  House  of  Commons,  without  going  the  full  length 
o£  attachment  to  Turkey  and  hatred  of  Kussia,  were  fearful 
lest  the  appearance  of  divided  coungele  in  England  might  en- 
courage Russia  to  proceed  to  extremities,  and  ao  finally  drag 
us  into  war.  It  seemed  if  not  nobler,  at  least  safer,  to  be 
silent,  and  Gladstone,  with  his  inconvenient  impulses,  and  his 
unrestrained  advocacy  of  what  he  held  to  be  right,  seemed  to 
jieril  peace.  So  whilst  the  Conservatives  hooted  him,  the 
Opposition  refrained  from  cheering  him,  and  his  recouree  to  the 
pomatum-pot  was  a  hastily-snatched  joy,  chilled  by  the  silence 
und  embarrasBed  by  the  curious  scmtiny  of  the  House. 

To-night  all  this  was  changed.  Peace  has  been  signed ;  the 
Eastern  Question  is  temporarily,  at  least,  settled,  and  nothing 
that  Gladstone  says  or  does  can  reopen  the  controversy.  M«n- 
Lcrs  might  give  themselves  up  to  the  untrammelled  pleasure 
of  listening  to  matchless  eloquence,  and  to  ai^uments  subtly 
conceived  and  vigorously  enforced.  No  man  by  cheering  could 
help  in  the  slightest  d^^ree  to  precipitate  war.  Gladstone  was 
saying  now  what  he  had  said  months  ago,  when  only  Mnndella 
and  a  few  faithful  members  below  the  gangway  cheered  him. 
He  was  unaltered,  but  circumstances  had  changed,  and  so  had 
the  attitude  of  the  Opposition.  Accordingly  the  speaker  was 
sustained  and  cheered  by  a  constant  cannonade  of  applause, 
and  frequent  irruptions  of  approving  laughter.  It  seemed 
that  the  hand  of  Time  had  put  hack  the  clock,  and  that  the 
Gladstone  of  1870  was  once  more  swaying  the  paaslons  and 
moulding  the  convictions  of  a  subdued  House  of  Commons.  Of 
an  oration  that  lasted  two  hours  and  thirty-6ve  minut«s  it  is 
probable  that  Gladstone  was  speaking  for  only  two  hours  and 
fifteen  minutes.  The  Opposition,  in  a  voice  of  unwonted  unison, 
filled  up  the  other  twenty  minutes  with  cheering,  an  arrange- 
ment which  gave  Gladstone  so  much  time  for  application  to 
the  potnatum-pot  that  his  sustenance  was  exhausted  before  his 
si)cech  was  concluded.  It  was  in  Berlin,  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Kadziwill  Palace,  that  he  first  found  the  opportunity  of 
refreshing  himself.  He  had  a  good  drink  in  Bulgaria;  he 
supped  heartily  in  Greece ;  he  nearly  finished  the  bottle  in 
Cyprus ;  and  when  he  found  himself  in  Asia  Minor  the  most 
determined  suction  failed  in  adequate  result. 
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His  Bpeech  of  to-night  will  rank  as  one  of  tlie  four  greatest 
delivered  by  him  within  the  walls  of  the  Hooae  of  Com- 
mona.  To  man;,  still  resting  under  the  spell  of  its  elo- 
quence, and  amazed  at  the  firm  yet  light  grasp  of  detail,  and 
the  Burpassiog  method  in  which  details  were  ariunged  and 
displayed,  it  seems  impossible  that  even  Gladstone  conld  ever 
have  excelled  this  feat.  The  speech  was  dangerously  long, 
and  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  if 
the  odd  thirty-five  minutes  had  been  dispensed  with.  Yet,  in 
reviewing  it,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  particular  passages 
might  have  been  left  out.  He  had  provided  himself  with 
voluminous  notes,  but  a  fatal  economy  in  stationery  led  to 
what  might  have  proved  a  disastrous  result.  His  memoranda 
were  made  on  the  backs  of  letters  of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  To 
keep  them  in  consecutive  order  was  an  undertaking  which 
required  absorbing  attention,  and  more  than  once  he  had  to 
shufBe  his  notes  as  if  he  were  playing  a  card  trick  and  had 
lost  the  clue. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  at  one  time,  jnst  upon  the 
close  of  the  speech,  he  had  shuffled  to  the  top  a  page  he 
had  already  used.  The  catch-line  of  the  note  was  the  sen- 
tence, "But  if  foreign  Governments  have  to  complain  of 
this  policy,  how  much  greater  cause  has  Parliament?"  This 
had  reference  to  the  secret  agreement  with  Kussia,  and  had 
been  dealt  with  in  its  proper  place.  Coming  up  again, 
Gladstone  had  pronounced  the  sentence  before  he  discovered 
his  error,  and  lecognising  at  a  glance  the  hopelessness  of  the 
endeavour  to  find  the  proper  sequence  of  the  notes,  he  made 
the  best  of  the  matter.  But  for  some  moments  it  paralysed 
him,  and  he  floundered  as  a  vessel  halts  and  staggers  before 
she  stands  away  on  a  fresh  tack. 

This  was  near  the  end,  and  many  who  had  not  observed 
the  accident  naturally  concluded  that  Gladstone  was  growtn<; 
physically  tired.  The  task  was  one  that  might  well  have 
wearied  a  younger  man.  But  the  fact  is  Gladstone  was  to 
all  appearances  as  fresh  when  he  had  finished  as  when  he 
began.  Throughout  the  whole  space  of  time  he  was  almost 
gymnastically  vigorous.  He  has  of  late  acquired — or,  rather, 
has  developwJ — an  evil  habit  of  driving  home  hia  arguments 
by  smiting  with  his  hand   any  resonant  substance  that  may 
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he  near.  Somctimee  be  stands  a  pace  backward  from  tbe 
table,  and  with  all  hia  might  beate  one  hand  upon  the  other 
through  a  snrcesEion  of  several  moments.  More  often  be, 
with  resounding  blows,  assaults  some  particular  book  on  the 
table,  a  Blue  Book  hy  preference,  as  affording  a  substance 
which  combines  a  certain  degree  of  flexibility  with  a  full 
capacity  of  resonance. 

For  higher  flights,  and  for  clenching  important  arguments, 
he  carefully  reserves  a  lai^  black  box  that  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  table.  To  reach  this  requires  a  considerable 
effort,  a  stretching  of  the  body  across  the  table.  But  Gladstone 
is  not  to  be  denied  from  time  to  time  tbe  rapturous  delight  of 
beating  that  box.  With  concentrated  rage,  with  flashing  eyes, 
with  dilated  frame  that  trembles  in  every  nerve,  and  with  an 
absolute  disregard  of  personal  pain,  he  leans  across  and  brings 
down  his  hand  with  tremendous  force  on  the  lid  of  the  in- 
offensive and  astounded  box.  The  effect  is  essentially  ridi- 
culouB  and  distinctly  unpleasant.  It  distracts  the  attention 
from  the  arguments  to  which  the  orator  particularly  desires 
to  draw  attention,  and  breaks  with  discordant  sounds  the 
melody  of  a  rich,  full  voice.  No  one  more  quickly  than 
Gladstone  would  recognise  these  facts,  and  their  not  unim- 
portant bearing  upon  tbe  object  he  bas  at  heart.  But  it 
would  be  idle  to  hope  for  reformation.  He  might  at  the  out- 
set of  a  speech  forswear  the  box  and  abjure  tbe  Blue  Books. 
But  his  eloquence  reaches  the  rare  heights  of  passion.  In  the 
moments  of  his  frenzy  he  loses  all  sight  of  material  things, 
and  though  to-night  bis  hand  cannot  fail  to  be  wounded,  he 
would  be  honestly  surprised  if  be  were  told  bow  tbe  un- 
comfortable feeling  had  been  brought  about. 

Incidentally  he  referred  to  tbe  Premier's  personal  attack 
upon  him  at  the  great  Conservative  meeting  held  on  Satur- 
day in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  riding-school.  Beaconsfield 
then  denounced  him  as  "  a  sophistical  rhetorician,  inebriated 
with  the  exuberance  of  his  ovra  verbosity,"  and  went  on  to 
describe  him  as  one  '^ gifted  with  an  egotistical  imagination 
that  can  at  all  times  command  an  interminable  and  in- 
consistent series  of  arguments  to  malign  his  opponents  and 
glorify  himself,"  Twenty-four  hours  ago,  Gladstone  said, 
he  bad  no  intention  of  alluding  "to  this  repulsive  subject." 
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But  reference  having  been  made  to  it  by  Plunket,  and  it 
baring  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  previous  night,  he  had  felt  bound  to  writ*  a  letter  to 
I>ocd  BeacoDsfield]  which  he  read  amid  profound  silence,  broken 
by  an  isolated  laugh  from  the  Conservative  side  at  the  t«rms 
ia  which  he  addressed  his  rival. 

The  letter,  which  b^an  "  Dear  Lord  Beaconsfield,"  called 
the  Prime  Minister's  attention  to  the  fact  that  be  was  re- 
ported to  have  stated  that  Gladstone,  in  his  speech  at  Oxford, 
had  described  him  as  "a  dangerous  and  even  devilish 
character."  Further,  that  he  had  "indulged  in  criticiflms 
replete  with  the  most  offensive  epithets  as  to  liord  Beaoonsfield's 
conduct  and  in  description  of  his  character."  He  asked  the 
noble  lord  to  have  the  goodness  to  supply  him  with  a  list  or 
eelection  of  the  offensive  epithets,  and  be  remained,  "  my  dear 
lord,  fiiithfully  yours,  W.  E.  Gladstone." 

Gladstone  said  he  bad  not  yet  received  an  answer  to  his 
letter,  but  if  when  it  came  it  furnished  him  with  the  informa- 
tion he  required,  there  would  remain  nothing  for  him  but  to 
apologise.* 


CHAPTEB     XXXlir. 

A   HOLLOW   SESSION. 

The  Major  once  more— Qui(«  a  new  Subject— The  Major  backdidea— Last  Hours 
of  the  8ea«ioii — Prorogation. 

Ang.  7.  -  Tiie  The  scene  last  night  was  not  wanting  in  dramatic 
Major  onoo  aecessorics.  The  House  had  spent  a  most  prosaic 
evening,  discussing  Ways  and  Means.  Only  a 
few  members  bad  been  able  to  outlive  the  exercise,  and  these 
were  men  inured  to  war,  old  campaigners,  who  settled  down 
before  the  Army  Estimates  with  that  lierce  and  insatiable 
delight  with  which  My  Uncle  Toby  was  accustomed  to  seat  him- 

*  Lord  Beaconofield  replied  to  the  effect  that  he  had  inatmcted  one  o(  his 
BecrebuieB  to  bunt  up  the  rsferences.     Apparuilly  the  hunt  pro\-ed  n 
fill,  for  nothing  more  wu  heard  of  the  matter. 
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self  at  the  table  oa  which  he  might  show  how  Namnr  was 
besieged.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  retired  in 
favour  of  the  Minister  of  War ;  the  Colonels  were  thrown  out 
in  skirmishing  order;  everything  was  ready  for  the  good  old- 
fashioned  miUtary  parade.  When  suddeoly,  from  the  right 
flank  of  the  Secretary  for  War,  fire  was  opened  from  an  on- 
expected  though  not  unfamiliar  quarter. 

The  Major's  "  Hear,  hear,"  on  ordinary  occasions,  is  like  the 
discharge  of  an  Armstrong  gun.  Heard  amidst  a  burst  of 
cheering,  it  dominates  all  other  sounds.  Trumpeted  forth  by 
itself  at  untimely  seasons,  it  fills  the  House  with  a  noise  equal 
to  the  cheering  of  an  avera^  Continental  crowd.  That  some- 
thing was  the  matter  with  the  Major  was  evident;  what  it 
might  be  few  knew,  thongh  many  guessed — erroneously,  I  am 
told.  It  was  not  whisky.  It  was  outn^ed  famOy  pride.  A 
scion  of  the  O'Gorman  &mily  had  been  unjustly  passed  over 
when  the  Horse  Guards  were  dealing  out  promotions,  and  it 
accordingly  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  Major  that  the  best 
way  of  showing  his  displeasure  with  the  Horse  Giiarde  would  be 
to  sit  !q  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  thunder  forth 
untimely  "hear,  hearel"  when  the  Secretary  for  War  was 
making  a  statement  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  the  Reserves 
and  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  to  Cyprus. 

This  programme  he  carried  out  with  much  vigour  and  un- 
qualified success.  Stanley  bore  up  bravely  against  the  inter- 
ruption. But  at  length  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
is  always  being  goaded  by  untoward  circumstances  into  some 
unwelcome  exhibition  of  energy,  arose  and  called  the  Speaker's 
attention  to  the  interruptions.  Then  followed  a  scene  in 
which  the  Major  stormed,  the  House  grew  excited,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  grew  pale,  and  John  Manners  discreetly 
quitted  the  premises,  probably  going  in  search  of  that  weapon  of 
war — that  decorated  brand  of  steel — which  he  flashed  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe  just  before  the  Congress.  Finally,  after  some  busUe, 
that  awfully  mysterious  process  known  as  "  naming  "  a  member 
was  carried  out,  a  process  which  the  Major  submitted  to  silently, 
and  with  no  other  show  of  emotion  than  a  volcanic  heaving  of 
his  stupendous  frame,  and  the  ferocious  snapping  at  imaginary 
flies  that  seemed  to  him  to  hive  in  his  moustache.  But  when 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  rising  next^  alluded  to  this 
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"naming"  as  " a  solemn  duty,"  the  Major  indicated  what  he 
thought  o£  it  by  the  monoBylkble  "  Bah  I " 

A  resolution  declaring  the  Major's  conduct  to  be  disorderly 
and  disrespectful  being  before  the  House,  evidently  the  next 
thing  to  do  was  to  get  rid  o£  the  Major.  How  that  was  to  be 
accomplished  was  a  matter  of  serious  embarrassment.  It  is  a 
long-established  custom  that  the  member  whose  conduct  is  andet 
discuBsion  shall  leave  the  House.  Would  the  Major  leave  ? 
and,  if  not,  how  was  he  to  be  got  out  ?  The  Serjeant-at-Arms 
would  be  called  upon  to  do  his  duty ;  hut  though  Captain  Goseet 
is  a  powerful  and  determined  man,  what  would  he  be  among  so 
many  square  feet  of  humauity?  All  eyes  were  turned  towards 
the  Major  in  anxious  expectation.  Nobody  liked  to  propound 
the  question.  But  it  was  in  everybody's  mind.  Would  he  walk 
out,  or  would  he  have  to  be  carried  out,  and  if  so,  who  was  to 
carry  him  ?  Harcourt  looked  on  with  a  grim  smile,  pleased  for 
once  in  his  life  that  he  was  not  in  office.  Whoever  might  have 
to  carry  out  the  Major,  it  certainly  would  not  be  Her  Majesty's 
Opposition. 

Her  Majesty's  Postmaster-General  had  solved  the  difficulty 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  not  yet  having  returned  with  the 
sword.  At  the  end  of  an  exhausting  Session  it  seemed  too  much 
that  the  Chancellor  o£  the  Exchequer  should  be  called  upon  to 
assist  at  an  athletic  performance  of  this  magnitude.  Lowther, 
who  would  have  regarded  the  task  as  a  pleasant  interlude  in  the 
sameness  of  official  duties,  was  unfortunately  absent.  Colonel 
Stanley  might  be  depended  upon  for  at  least  a  leg,  and  Selwin- 
Hibeteon,  though  he  has  made  a  little  flesh  lately  and  shows  the 
results  of  close  attention  to  Parliamentary  duties,  buttoned  his 
coat  tightly  across  his  chest,  and  was  evidently  prepared  to 
answer  for  an  arm.  The  Admiral  also,  though  getting  on  in 
years,  might  be  counted  upon  to  assist  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  this  predicament,  and  with  volunteers  from  other  parts 
of  the  House  it  might  be  done  if  the  Major  remained  in  his 
place.  But  what  if  he  lay  down  on  the  floor  and,  a^  from  his 
appearance  at  the  moment  he  appeared  quite  capable  of  doing, 
refused  to  budge  ? 

These  thoughts  occupied  men's  minds,  and  under  the  tone 
of  authority  with  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
others  spoke,  there  too  evidently  lurked  this  fear  of  the  Major 
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resorting  to  extremities.  Whilst  hon.  and  right  hon.  gentlemen 
waUihed  and  trembled,  the  gigantic  form  below  the  gangway 
slowly  rose,  andj  facing  the  Speaker,  marched  up  the  gangway. 
A  new  terror  possessed  the  House.  Where  wae  the  Major 
going,  and  what  was  he  going  to  doP  The  Mace  lay  on  the 
table.  Supposing  he  were  to  walk  down  and,  taking  that 
dread  instrument  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  whirl  it 
round  his  head  ahiltelagh-wise,  or  eren  whisk  it  about  the  ears 
of  Hex  Majesty's  Minister  for  War  I  Stout  hearts  quailed; 
ruddy  cheeks  blanched ;  brave  men  held  their  breath  as  the 
Major,  turning  at  the  corner  of  the  seat,  walked  witii  slow, 
majestic  step  down  the  gangway.  Arrived  on  the  floor,  he 
turned  towards  the  Speaker,  and,  with  a  low  bow,  faced  about 
and  sailed  towards  the  door,  presenting  an  expanse  of  back 
which,  to  the  disordered  imagination,  seemed  to  fill  up  the 
space  bridging  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  benches.  A  sigh 
of  relief  that  aounded  half  like  a  cheer  broke  forth,  and,  the 
principal  difficulty  got  rid  of,  the  House,  with  a  vivacity  that 
appeared  almost  truculent  compared  with  its  former  tone, 
formally  passed  a  resolution  declaring  the  conduct  of  the  Major 
both  disorderly  and  disrespectful. 

This  scene  was  not  locking  in  dramatic  incident.  But  for 
breathless  interest,  deep  solemnity,  and  true  pathos,  it  must 
yield  the  palm  to  the  scene  this  afternoon.  The  House,  having 
met  as  usual,  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  ordinarjr 
business  on  the  paper.  Hon.  membera  talked  about  tithes,  the 
Permissive  Bill,  the  Russians,  Afghanistan,  or  prison  discipline ; 
but  it  wa£  e\-ident  their  thoughts  were  elsewhere.  The  Majw 
was  to  come  up  to-day,  and  every  one  was  thinking  of  what 
he  might  say,  and  how  he  would  say  it.  Would  he  raise  his 
arm  and  defy  the  House,  or  would  he  bow  his  neck  and  seek 
its  forgiveness  ? 

The  first  order  of  the  day  was  thus  worded : — "  Major 
O'Gorman — Consideration  of  hia  conduct  towards  the  Chair." 
The  second  order  of  the  day  was  : — "  Major  O'Gorman — To 
attend  in  his  place."  Never  before  had  a  member  two  whole 
orders  of  the  day  assigned  to  htm,  and  a  flush  of  pride  suffused 
the  countenance  of  O'SulIivan  as  he  thought  of  this,  and 
pleaded  that  before  the  conduct  of  his  great  countryman  was 
considered,  he  should  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  explaining  it. 
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It  being  settled  that  the  Major  should  be  brought  in,  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms  was  despatched  to  fetch  him.  A  dead  silence 
reigned  in  the  House.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  closed 
doors.  Present!}'  they  were  flung  back,  and  momentarily 
framed  between  them  was  seen  the  gigantic  figure  of  the  Major. 
With  hat  in  hand,  and  for  the  deflant  air  of  the  previous  night 
a  downcast  look  ol  penitence  that  almost  brought  tears  into  the 
eyes  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Major  walked  in. 
Solemn  silence  reigned  as,  bowing  with  stately  grace  to  the 
Chair,  he  took  his  seat. 

"Major  O'Gorman,"  said  the  Speaker. 

The  Major  rose,  and,  fixing  his  glasses,  read  in  a  voice 
tremulous  with  emotion  the  expression  of  his  deep  regret  for 
the  outburst  of  the  previous  night,  and  his  apology  for  his 
conduct  on  that  occasion.  It  was  an  affecting  scene — a  truly 
touching  episode.  The  Major  reading  with  difficulty  through 
bis  dimmed  glaBses ;  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  resisting 
with  evident  difiicnlty  the  impulse  to  go  and  throw  himself  on 
the  returned  prodigal's  neck ;  and  the  House,  genemlly,  sitting 
with  solemn  aspect,  as  if  it  were  attending  a  funeral  service. 
But  the  apology  tendered  and  accepted,  and  all  the  formalities 
gone  through,  no  further  bounds  were  laid  upon  emotion.  The 
Major  was  cheered  as  if  he  had  saved  the  State  instead  of 
having  bullied  the  House  of  Commons.  Everybody,  more  par- 
ticularly the  Chancellor  o£  the  Exchequer,  felt  personally  grate- 
ful to  him  for  having  relieved  the  House  from  an  awkward 
predicament.  Friends  and  members  were  invited  to  rejoice, 
because  the  prodigal  had  returned.  The  fatted  calf  was  killed, 
and  there  was  more  joy  in  the  House  over  the  Major's  return 
than  at  the  presence  of  the  ninety-and-nine  well-conducted 
gentlemen,  who  would  rather  have  bitten  their  tongue  out  than 
have  permitted  it  to  utter  the  monosyllable  "  Bah  !  "  when  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  spoke  respectfully  of  the  solemn 
action  of  the  Speaker. 

Aug.  B— Quite  n  Nobody  but  Fawcett — unless  it  were  Edward 
new  rahjeot.  Jenkins — would  think  of  serving  up  the  Eastern 
Question  to-night.  Seven  long  months  we  have  had  the  Eastern 
Question  with  us,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  We  have  break- 
fasted off  itj  lunched  ofE  it,  had  five  o'clock  tea  off  it,  dined  off 
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it,  ^ne  to  bed  with  it,  aad  waked  ap  in  the  morning  with  it, 
aud  a  headache.  It  mi<rht  have  been  thoug'ht  that  at  last  we 
were  done  with  it.  But  here  is  Pawcett,  with  provoking  tireless- 
nesB,  describing  the  subject  ab  ovo — discoursing  on  tiie  matter 
as  if  it  were  a  new  planet,  a  new  sauce,  or  a  new  coDtinent, 
just  discovered,  and  with  respect  to  which  everybody  was  eager 
to  know  ali  that  might  he  told.  The  House  is  almost  empty, 
and  altogether  wearied.  Not  a  sin;;le  man,  not  even  Roebuck, 
is  sitting  on  the  front  Opposition  bench.  There  are  broad 
gaps  in  the  beaches  above  and  below  the  gangway.  Save 
Bourke — whose  high-water  mark  of  desperation  is  indicat<^ 
by  the  lavish  display  of  his  handkerchief — none  of  the  Chau- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer's  colleagues  bear  him  company  in  this 
last  infliction. 

The  only  man  in  the  House,  except  Fawoett,  who  shows 
any  signs  of  animation  is  Edward  Jenkins,  who,  having  dis- 
posed himself  in  an  easy  position  in  the  seat  consecrated 
to  the  convenience  of  Rylands,  is  listening  with  a  judicial 
air,  and  encouraging  his  friend  by  an  occasional  cry  of  "  Hear  1 
hear  I "  Jenkins  was  not,  at  the  outset,  able  to  view  Faweett's 
action  with  full  satisfaction.  He  has  himself,  as  is  known 
throughout  all  the  continents,  given  notice  of  his  intention  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Appropriation  Bill  to  "  review  the 
policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government."  Whether  Fawcett  was 
not  trenching  on  his  particular  ground  was  for  the  moment  a 
matter  of  grave  consideration.  But  great  minds  are  always 
generous,  and  if  Fawoett  would  venture  in  the  turgid  waters 
in  which  Jenkins  bad  announced  liis  int«ntion  presently  to 
swim,  his  temerity  was  to  be  regretted.  Still,  common  humanity 
demanded  that  a  helping  hand  should  be  stretched  out  to  him. 
So  Jenkins  stretches  out  the  hand,  and  when  Fawoett  has  made 
an  end  of  speaking,  he  rises  and  says  a  few  words  demons- 
trating the  hopeless  incapacity  of  the  Government  in  the 
presence  of  the  one  man  who  could  civilise  Cyprus  and  ame- 
liorate Asia  Minor. 

It  is  hard  lines  for  Stafford  Northcote  that  he  must  needs, 
in  an  empty  House,  discuss  the  Eastern  Question  with  Edward 
Jenkins.  But  the  end  is  not  far  off.  There  are  within  sight, 
and  almost  within  reach,  the  umbrageous  trees,  the  fern-filled 
lanes,  the  broad  coot  river,  and  the  quietness  of  the  home  in 
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Devonshire.  The  weaiy  Minister  thinks  of  these  as  he  gallantly 
puts  his  shoulders  ooce  more  to  the  well-worn  wheel,  and  says 
over  again  all  the  nothingDesses  about  Russia,  Turkey,  the 
Mediterranean,  my  Noble  Friend,  and  our  Indian  Empire.  So 
the  Babject  drops,  and  Henry  Thjmne,  who  in  a  provoking 
manner  preserves  his  freshness  in  this  weary  time,  stands  on 
gn&rd  at  the  lobby  door,  and  waylays  Ministerial ists  who  affect 
to  think  that  the  basiness  of  the  night  is  over,  and  that  they 
may  now  go  home.  On  this  head  the  Whip  suavely  but  firmly 
undeceives  them  ;  and,  with  a  mild  look  of  surprise,  they  hear 
that  all  this  talk  is  but  the  preliminary  to  real  businesB,  which 
will  begin  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when,  with  eyes 
half-closed  and  ears  dulled  with  the  strain  of  an  unnaturally 
prolonged  Session,  we  shall  vote  money  by  the  million  for  the 
use  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 

Aud.e.— TheMa-  The  Major's  penitence  did  not  last  much  over 
jorbMiuUdw.  twenty-four  hours.  About  three  o'clock  this 
morning  he  unexpectedly  turned  up,  and,  taking  his  seat,  lost 
no.  time  in  making  his  presence  known.  The  immediate  business 
before  the  House  was  the  Report  on  Supply,  and  as  the  successive 
votes  were  put  the  Major  negatived  them.  As  he  persisted  in 
his  opposition,  the  Speaker  was  of  course  bound  to  clear  the 
House  for  a  division.  But  when  tbia  was  done  it  was  discovered 
that  the  Major  had  no  one  to  "tell"  with  him.  When 
challenged  on  this  point  he  named  Dr.  O'Leary.  But  he  dared 
the  Major's  displeasure  by  declining  to  work  with  him.  When 
the  next  vote  was  put  the  Major  again  roared  "  No  I "  and, 
asked  for  a  co-teller,  was  unable  to  name  him.  This  be  did  four 
times,  causing  some  considerable  delay  in  what  is  usually  purely 
formal  business.  At  length  the  Speaker,  with  some  asperity  in 
his  tone,  pointed  out  the  inconvenience  of  the  procedure,  and  the 
Major  went  to  sleep. 

Aug.  IS.  —  Iak  It  was  thought  that  by  meeting  at  three  o'clock 
ho^m^of  the  ^.jjjg  aftcmoou,  the  business  on  the  paper,  which 
was  purely  formal,  might  be  got  through  by  five. 
But  the  bad  quarters  of  an  hour  hare  slipped  on,  it  is  now  a 
quarter  to  eight,  and  Courtney  is  still  wearisomely  traversing  the 
Transvaal.     Stafford  Northcote  has  gone  away,  having  taken  his 
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share  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  afternoon.  To  him  sncoeeded  W. 
H.  Smith,  kept  on  duty  by  the  fact  that  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
had  a  notice  on  the  paper  with  respect  to  the  Eurifdiee.  But 
this  also  is  over,  and  Courtney  is  trudging^  through  theTransTaal 
with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  more  interesting  cause,  and  with  an 
erudition  that  merits  a  larger  audience.  Hicks-Beach  has  the 
Treasury  bench  all  to  himself,  and  is  meditating  on  the 
mysterions  ways  of  Providence  which  at  first  led  him  to  do 
battle  with  the  Irish  membersj  and  have  now  landed  him  in  the 
toils  of  the  peculiar  and  distinct  class  of  legislators  who  take  the 
colonies  under  their  protecting  wing.  On  the  bench  behind — 
the  fullest  of  the  House — sit  four  members.  At  the  comer  is 
Marten,  who  haa  not  had  such  a  successful  Session  as  he  had 
hoped,  and  whose  frequent  offers  to  assist  the  Government  in 
dilemmas  have  been  snubbed  by  peremptory  William  Dyke. 
Next  to  him  is  Wheelhouse,  sitting  in  the  seat  of  the  stnogely- 
absent  Admiral. 

The  third  is  breezy  Charles  Beresfordj  who  has  just  been 
having  a  little  chat  with  the  House,  and  thinks  he  has  made 
clear  to  its  comprehension  the  difference  between  a  hawser  and  a 
harbour.  But  be  is  disturbed  by  doubts  as  to  whether  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  quite  understood  his  explanation  of  the 
elaborate  procetis  of  jib-booming  your  mainstay,  and  hauling  on 
your  how-line,  when  you  approach  on  the  weather-bow  a  vessel 
whose  headlines  arc  athwart  the  keelson  on  the  maindeck.  Next 
to  the  youthful  lord,  and  also  in  profound  meditation,  is 
Alderman  Cotton,  late  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  has,  truly, 
something  to  think  about  in  consideration  of  the  slights  to 
which  he  has  been  inexplicably  and  capriciously  subjected  by 
a  Government  not  niggardly  in  the  distribution  of  honours.  On 
the  front  bench  below  the  gangway  is  Colonel  Arbuthnot,  and  the 
back  bench  in  the  same  part  of  the  House  is  peopled  by  Mellor. 

This  is  the  full  tale  of  the  Conservative  Party  who  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  Courtney's  interesting  essay.  The  Opposition 
benches  are  by  comparison  crowded.  It  is  true  the  leaders 
have  6ed.  But  their  concentrated  talking  power  is  adequately 
i-epresented  by  George  Balfour,  who  has  taken  Hartington's 
place,  and  is  diligently  studying  a  volume  of  Hansard.  At 
the  corner  bench  behind  is  Muntz,  a  man  who  rarely  opens  his 
mouth   in  the   House,  but  who,  when  he   speaks,  has  always 
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something  sensible  to  say.  On  bis  right  is  Henry  Havelock, 
and  beyond  him  Kenealy,  who  has  just  furnished  the  House 
with  a  contrast  between  the  frankj  sailor-like  manner  of 
Beresford,  and  tlie  happily  unique  way  of  looking  at  things 
possible  to  the  member  for  Stoke.  On  the  bench  behind  is 
Arthur  Moore,  one  of  the  few  cheerful  men  in  the  House. 
Moore  has  long  had  on  hand  (or  rather  in  manuscript)  a  speech 
about  Irish  paupers.  Opportunity  after  opportunity  has  slipped 
by,  and  he  has  not  found  the  desired  opening.  But  this  after- 
noon he  had  the  House  on  the  hip.  Speaking  on  the  question 
of  tbe  adjournment  he  was  sure,  if  not  of  a  hearing,  at  least  of 
time  for  reading  his  speech.  Till  that  turn  came  he  aat  with 
manuscript  in  band  in  a  condition  of  almost  pitiable  nervousness. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  was  quite  safe.  But  who  could 
say  what  might  not  happen  ?  The  glass  roof  might  fall  in ;  the 
main  sewers  might  burst;  the  Speaker,  worn  to  the  point  of 
death  by  the  long  Session,  might  declare  that  be  could  not 
remain  another  moment;  the  Major  might  return  and  do 
something  desperate — all  sorts  of  things  might  happen,  and 
tbe  cherished  speech  (probably  already  in  type  in  the  Dublin 
journals)  might  miss  fire.  It  was  a,  dreadful  time.  But  it 
ended  happily,  and  Moore  now  feels  that  he  has  illumined  the 
last  hours  of  the  dying  Session  with  the  graces  of  native,  though 
unaccustomed,  oratory. 

Below  the  gangway  Dillwyn  gits  in  the  celebrated  comer- 
eeat,  with  legs  crossed  and  body  luxuriously  reclining,  drinking 
in  to  the  full  the  joys  that  next  week  will  be  impossible.  Below 
him  is  Locke,  who  pathetically  sits  out  these  last  hours,  not 
certain  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  haa  not  another  surprise  in  store 
and  that  this  may  not  be  bis  last  appearance  in  an  assembly  in 
which  for  so  many  years  he  has  been  a  familiar  figure.  In  the 
corner-seat  is  Fawcett,  whom  Hicks-Beach  uneasily  watches, 
fearful  lest  he  should  follow  Courtney,  and  wander  through  any 
of  the  by-paths  of  the  Transvaal  which  that  indomitable  gentle- 
man shall  have  left  unexplored.  In  the  comer-seat  behind  him 
Whitwell  sweetly  though  feebly  smiles  into  the  familiar  depths 
of  notliingness.  Below  Courtney  sits  Delahunty,  with  his  hat 
rakisbly  set  on  one  side,  and  his  faithful  black  bag,  containing 
the  mysteries  of  a  month's  wardrobe,  within  reach  of  his  band. 
Monk  is  making  the  most  of  the  absence  of  Sir  Thomas 
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Bazley,  and  gently  puiTB  in  the  corner-seatj  the  reversion  of 
Trhich  is  among  hie  most  cherished  hopes.  Far  away,  nnder  the 
shadow  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms'  chair,  sits  O'Leary,  who  in  the 
perspective  takes  strange  proportions,  and  to  the  disordered 
imagination  looks  like  a  Member  of  Parliament  seen  through  the 
broad  end  of  a  telescope.  These  comprise  the  audience  to  which 
Courtney  unfolds  all  the  wrongs  of  the  Transvaal,  and,  regardless 
of  the  obvious  inattention  and  the  growing  impatience,  spares 
not  a  sentence  of  his  essay  and  diminishes  not  a  page  of  the 
quotations  he  intended  to  read. 

Behind  Parliament  is  Posterity,  and  men  of  great  minds 
having  a  message  to  deliver  can  afford  to  disr^ard  the  petty 
impatience  of  a  score  of  gentlemen  who  want  their  dinner. 

Aus.  16— Proro-     " In  quires  and  places  where  they  sing,  here  fol- 
*^°'''  loweth  the  anthem."     Let  us  sing  the  Te  Devm.- 

for  the  longest,  it  not  the  weariest.  Session  Parliament  has  known 
for  many  years  is  over.  I  stop  short  of  saying  tie  weariest,  be- 
cause all  Sessions  seem  weary  when  looked  back  upon  from  the 
middle  of  August,  and  we  are  always  inclined  to  exaggerate  oar 
most  recent  tribulation.  But  surely  the  Session  has  been  more 
than  usually  wearisome,  tor  a  reason  which  may  be  stated,  and 
will  be  readily  understood.  There  has  been  no  reality  about  the 
contests  that  have  from  time  to  time  arisen.  There  have  been  a 
succession  of  sham-tights,  but  there  has  been  lacking  the  ab- 
sorbing interest  of  real  warfare.  Brums  have  been  beaten, 
forces  have  been  marshalled,  banners  have  been  unfurled,  and 
the  Duke  of  York  having  marched  his  men  ap  the  hill,  has 
marched  them  back  again.  The  Opposition,  torn  by  dissension, 
disheartened  by  the  certainty  of  defeat,  cautiously  led  in  one 
direction  by  Harlington,  and  passionately  entreated  by  Glad- 
stone to  follow  in  another,  has  played  the  Pantaloon's  part  in  the 
comic  business,  and  has  stood  up  only  to  be  knocked  down. 

The  best  debate  of  the  Session  was  on  the  preliminary  stages 
of  the  Cattle  Bill,  and  that  pre-eminence  was  maintained  to  the 
last  stage.  The  case  was  one  with  which  neither  Party  nor 
leaders  of  Party  had  anything  to  do.  Practical  men,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  taking  diverse  views  of  it 
according  to  the  interest  they  represented,  fought  stoutly  for  or 
against  the  Bill ;  and  in  the  end  the  best  men  won.      Bnt^  apart 
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from  this,  there  has  been  no  fighting  vorthy  the  fame  of  the 
House  and  the  ability  of  its  members.  There  is  no  aasemblj  in 
the  world  more  quick  to  detect  and  more  ready  to  resent  shams 
than  the  House  of  Commons.  All  our  big  fights  have  been  shams 
in  the  sense  indicated,  and  there  has  consequently  been  lacking 
throughout  Buccessive  months  the  fervour  of  real  warfare.  The 
assertion  that  an  assembly  takes  its  tone  from  its  leader  has 
been  abundantly  proved.  With  exceptional  orations  from  Glad- 
stone, the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  risen  just  to 
the  level  of  Stafford  Northcote — ^that  is  to  say,  they  have 
been  painstaking,  well-informed,  exhaustive,  and  exhausting. 

But  it  is  all  over  now;  and  a  fitting  conclusion  was  arrived 
at  in  the  House  of  Lords  this  afternoon,  where  five  estimable 
Peers  masqueraded  in  red  cloaks  and  cocked  hats,  and  the 
monotonous  voice  of  the  clerk  repeated  the  fifty-fold  "  La  reyne 
le  veuU." 
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CHAPTEa    XXXIT. 

MR.   OLADSTONB    ON    THB    OPFKNSIVE. 

The  Covnty  Franchi«e — Mr,  Lowo'b  Foreboding —  Jenkiiu  at  Bay  — A  Tote  erf 
Ceniure  in  the  Ejorda  —  Mr.  Lowe's  Breakdown  —  Sir  William  Harconrt 
"fusligatea"  Ut.  DodMD— Mi.  OUdatone  indicta  the  Financial  Policy  of 
the  Oovemment. 

Mar.  4.  -  The  At  fire  o'clock  Trevelysa  n>8e  to  move  the  fint 
^oQty  Fran-  ^f  (jjg  fesointionB  on  the  county  franchise,  which 
affirms  the  desirability  of  establishing  throog'h- 
out  the  United  Kingdom  a  household  &anch!se  similar  to  that 
now  exiating  in  the  English  boroughs.  Trevelyan  referred 
at  some  length  to  the  procedure  in  conoection  with  the 
creation  of  faggot  votes  in  Midlothian,  and  caused  some 
merriment  by  reading  the  names  of  the  newly-created  electors, 
two  of  whom  are  sous  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn.  Of  one 
voter,  "  Mr.  Edward  Stanley  Hope,  barrister-at-law,"  Trevelyan 
observed  that  it  was  a  curious  coincidence  that  this  gentle- 
man's investment  of  £150  on  a  ftiggot  vote  in  Midlothian 
was  immediat«ly  followed  by  his  appointment  to  a  Charity 
Commissionership  of  the  value  of  £1,200  a  year.  This  remark 
being  hailed  with  ironical  cbeers  from  the  other  side,  Trevelyan 
said  the  longer  he  was  in  public  life  the  more  he  was  astonished 
at  the  different  views  different  people  entertained  of  what 
was  becoming.  This  being  again  cheered  by  Conservatives, 
Trevelyan  said  he  accepted  those  cheers  as  an  expression 
of  the  view  that  there  were  very  few  barristers-at-law  who 
would  like  to  see  their  names  in  the  same  paper  as  having 
become  the  possessors  of  a  faggot  vote  and  a  lucrative  situa- 
tion. A  member  opposite  audibly  and  irregularly  observed 
that  he  thought  there  were  a  good  many  who  would  like  it. 
Quoting  from  a  speech  by  the  Premier,  Trevelyan  sud  he 
agreed  in  the  axiom  that  Parliament  should  be  the  ultimate 
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resort  of  appeal  on  questions  of  peace  or  war.  But  it  was  a 
sin  and  a  shame  tiiat  decisions  on  such  points  should  be  given 
in  a  Parliament  in  the  election  of  which  two-fifths  of  the  house- 
holders  of  Great  Britain  had  taken  no  part. 

Dilke  seconded  the  motiou,  and  Claud  Hamilton,  in  a  lively 
speech,  moved  mi  amendment,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  in- 
expedient to. reopen  the  question  of  Parliamentary  reform  at 
the  present  time.  It  was,  he  declared,  a  monstrous  libel 
upon  the  county  members  to  aay  that  the  labourers  were  not 
represented  in  the  House — an  a£sertion  emphatically  made,  and 
received  with  loud  laughter  from  the  other  side.  The  laughter 
was  renewed  when  Ixird  Claud,  referring  to  the  fact  charged 
by  Trevelyan  that  two  of  his  brothers  had  been  created  f^got 
voters  in  Midlothian,  stated  that  his  father  possessed  consider* 
able  property  in  the  county,  and  being  a  peer  could  not  vote 
on  elections  for  that  Honse. 

"Are  the  three  thousand  a  year  to  go  unrepresented?" 
he  asked  in  a  loud  voice,  and  was  answered  in  the  n^^tive 
by  uproarious  cheers  from  the  Conservative  benches. 

"  Why,  sir,"  he  added,  "  such  a  question  is  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous," whereat,  uid  at  the  indignant  manner  of  the  protesta- 
tion, the  Opposition  laughed  again. 

But  the  laughter  became  general  when  Lord  Claud,  "  going 
into  the  qnestion  of  faggot  voting,"  as  he  said,  unearthed  a 
speech  of  Cobden's,  in  which  he  contended  that  that  gentle- 
man had  approved  and  recommended  fa^^t  voting  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Com  Law  ^tation.  In  conclusion.  Lord  Claud 
declared  that  the  true  object  of  these  resolutions  was  to  "  upset 
and  subvert  the  whole  fabric  of  our  Constitution,  and  to  trample 
under  foot  the  glorious  traditions  of  the  House  of  Commons," 

When  he  resumed  his  seat,  Lowe  rose  from  the  opposite 
side,  and  at  the  same  time  Sir  Charles  Legard  presented  him- 
self to  second  the  amendment.  There  were  loud  cries  tor 
Lowe,  but  Legard  refused  to  give  way,  and  it  appearing  that 
Lowe's  speech  would  he  postponed  till  after  dinner,  the  House 
quickly  emptied.  Some  lingered  in  expectation  that  be  might 
yet  follow  Legard.  As  he  showed  no  sign,  the  exodus  was 
completed,  and  Osborne  Morgan  addressed  a  House  consisting 
of  eight  members.  Of  these  General  Shnte  sat  for  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Conservative  party,  whilst  Ministers  were  repre- 
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Eented  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Postmaster- 
General.  The  only  gentleman  on  the  front  Opposition  bench 
was  Bright,  who  had  just  come  in,  and  behind  were  five  other 
members,  including  Osborne  Morgan.  In  this  condition,  with 
slight  variation,  the  House  remained  till  nearly  ten  o'clock. 
Half  an  hour  later  the  benches  had  filled  ^^in,  among  the 
first  arrivals  being  Gladstone. 

Hr.  Lowe'B  Fore-   Lowe's    rising,   at   twenty  minutes  to   eleven, 
^^""^  waa   the   signal    for  the  crowding  of   all    the 

benches,  and  the  filling  up  of  the  gallery  to  the  rig'fat 
of  the  Speaker.  He  was  unusually  brief,  concluding  his 
speech  within  tbe  space  of  twenty  minutes.  He  was 
also  unusually  serious,  and  if  the  audience  had  assem- 
bled in  the  expectation  of  being  amused  by  flashes  of  wit  or 
sallies  of  humour  they  were  disappointed.  Lowe  was  evidently 
impressed  with  the  singularity  of  his  position  when  rising 
from  a  seat  between  Bright  and  Gladstone  to  ask  the  Houee 
of  Commons  to  declare  that  the  question  of  FarliamentaTy 
reform  was  for  ever  closed.  In  earnest  tones,  and  with  a 
persuasive  manner  quite  foreign  to  his  Parliamentaiy  habit, 
he  asked  the  House  to  consider  that  what  they  had  to  think 
of  was,  not  what  would  he  pleasant  to  a  section  of  the  popa- 
lace,  but  what  was  for  the  good  of  the  nation  throughout 
ages  to  come.  The  step  they  were  now  invited  to  take 
must  inevitably  lead  to  a  further  lowering  of  the  franchise 
and  of  tbe  standard  by  which  members  of  that  House  were 
elected.  In  former  times  the  Sovereign  had  been  an  active  power 
in  the  Constitution;  within  his  own  recollection  the  Hoose 
of  Lords  had  claimed  at  least  equal  power  with  the  House  of 
Commons.  To-day  the  Constitution  had  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  tremendous  simplicity.  All  power  was  centred  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  question  was,  what  effect  would 
a  further  lowering  of  the  franchise  have  upon  the  Hoose  of 
Commons?  At  best,  the  advantage  could  not  be  great;  at 
worst — Lowe  did  not  set  forth  the  antithesis  in  detail. 

Blennerhassct  urged  at  some  length  the  right  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  minorities,  and  Courtney  opposed  the  motion  as 
strongly  as  Lowe,  though  on  other  grounds.  He  held  that 
if   the  franchise  were  extended  in  the  direction  suggested  by 
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the  resolution  it  would  be  inoperative  in  the  way  of  eeeuring 
the  representation  of  the  agricultural  labourer;  and  inciden- 
tally showed  how  on  various  occasions  since  the  session 
of  1877 — notably  in  respect  of  the  annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaal— the  House  of  Commons  had  erred,  whilst  only  a  single 
individual  (unnamed  from  motives  of  modesty)  had  raised  liis 
voice  to  indicate  the  right  way,  and  he  had  been  disregarded. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  followed  (it  being  now 
half -past  twelve),  and,  accepting  "the  grave,  the  solemuj  the 
statesmanlike  warning "  of  Lowe,  opposed  the  resolution. 
Hartington  having  briefly  spoken  in  support  of  the  resolution, 
the  House  divided,  and  the  amendment  was  carried  by  291 
votes  against  S26. 

Uat.  ](.— JenkiDB   Parliament  was  to-day  disturbed  from  the  level 

'*    '■  flow  of  its  proceedings  by  a  stormy  scene.     It 

had  reference  to  affairs  in  Zululand,  and  in  some  degree  both 
Houses  shared  in  the  unwonted  excitement.  In  the  Lords  there 
was  a  little  passage  of  arms  between  Thurlow — who  made  an 
inquiry  into  the  constitution  of  the  court-martial  appointed  by 
Chelmsford  with  respect  to  the  affair  at  leandula — and  one  or 
two  lords,  who  saw  in  the  question  a  covert  attack  on  the 
character  of  British  officers.  This,  however,  was  speedily  dis- 
posed of,  and  their  lordships  adjourned  after  something  less  than 
an  hour's  sitting. 

It  was  in  the  Commons  that  the  storm  burst  with  over- 
powering and  prolonged  violence.  The  subject  of  the  Zulu 
war  was  first  broached  in  a  question  from  A.  M.  Sullivan,  who 
wanted  to  know  whether  an  attempt  might  not  be  made  to 
settle  the  quarrel  with  Cetewayo  by  peaceful  means.  Hicks- 
Beach,  amid  loud  cheers  from  the  Ministerialists,  said  it  was, 
among  other  reasons,  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  white  races 
of  the  colony  that  the  military  disaster  should  be  retrieved. 

Then  the  scene  was  quietly  led  up  to  by  Jenkins  asking  a 
question  designed  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  the  intention  o£ 
the  Government  to  recall  Chelmsford. 

"No,  sir,"  said  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  *'As  at 
present  advised,  we  have  no  such  intention." 

Amid  the  loud  cheers  with  which  this  reply  was  greeted 
from  the  Ministerial  benches,  Jenkins  rose  and  announced  that 
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he  "  had  to  ask  the  indalgence  of  the  House  whilst  he  made  a 
few  remarks;"  and  that,  with  a  view  to  putting  himself  in 
order,  he  should  move  the  adjournment.  This  intention  was 
deprecated  with  angry  eries  from  the  opposite  side,  but  Jenkins 
nevertheless  proceeded  to  offer  his  "few  remarks,"  What  their 
purport  might  be  it  was  impossible  to  gather.  Each  time  he 
raised  his  voice  to  commence  a  sentence  the  sound  was  drowned 
iu  a  roar  of  cries  for  a  division.  The  Speaker,  being  appealed 
to  on  a  point  of  order,  said  Jenkins  was  within  his  right  in 
moving  the  adjournment,  but  at  the  same  time  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  point  out  that  the  course  he  was  taking  was  highly 
inconvenient.  If  he  desired  to  debate  the  subject  of  Lord 
Chelmsford's  command,  the  proper  way  to  bring  it  forward 
would  be  as  an  amendment  on  going  into  Committee  of  Supply. 

Jenkins,  again  rising,  was  met  with  eries  of  "  Withdraw," 
which  came  from  both  sides  of  the  House.  In  a  moment  of 
calm  he  was  heard  to  address  those  in  bis  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  effect  that  as  he  had  not  asked  their  advice 
he  beg^d  that  they  would  not  favour  him  with  it.  He  was 
then  understood  to  resume  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  as  before, 
accompanied  by  persistent  shouting,  tbrongb  which  might  now 
and  then  be  heard  the  shrill  cry  of  "  Hear,  hear  1 "  with  which 
Big^ar  encouraged  the  hon.  member. 

After  this  bad  gone  on  for  some  time.  Colonel  Mure  rose 
and  asked  whether  it  was  respectful  to  the  Speaker,  after  the 
expression  of  opinion  given  by  bim,  that  Jenkins  should  continue. 
Jenkins  made  the  most  of  the  pause  of  expectation  which  fol- 
lowed to  articulate  a  connected  sentence,  in  which  he  depre- 
cated Mure's  interference.  As  the  Speaker  did  not  rise,  the 
shouting  for  the  division  continued.  It  was  changed  to  a  bowl 
of  despair  when  from  the  ledge  of  the  bench  before  him  Jenkins 
produced  a  blue-book  and  a  bundle  of  notes. 

A  little  later,  Jenkins's  apparently  mute  gesticulations  am) 
the  cry  of  "'Vide,  'vide,  'vide"  having  meanwhile  proceeded 
without  intermission,  Sir  John  Hay  rose  to  order,  and  asked 
whether,  after  the  intimation  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Jenkins 
was  in  order  in  discussing  affairs  in  South  Africa.  The 
Speaker  s^d  no  doubt  it  would  be  more  convenient  if  Jenkins 
would  defer  his  remarks,  whereat  the  House  cheered.  "  At 
the   same  time,"  he  added,   "if  he   thinks  it  right,  after  the 
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observation  I  bave  made,  to  proceed,  he  is  witbin  bis  rigbt  in 
doing  BO,"  a  ruling  mucb-cbeered  by  Biggar.  Jenkins  again 
TOEe,  and  proceeded  as  before,  amid  cries  of  "Withdraw.'' 
These  suddenly  changed  to  a  loud  shout  of  laugbt«r  when 
Biggar  was  diecovered  standing  up  signalling  with  extended 
hat  to  Jenkins  to  sit  down,  whilst  he  addressed  the  Speaker. 
What  Biggar  wanted  to  know  was,  whether  it  was  in  order  that 
members  opposite  should  persist  in  crying  "  Divide,  divide." 
The  Speaker  ruled  generally  that  all  interruption  was  out  of 
order,  and  once  more  Jenkins  appeared,  and  was  understood  to 
go  on  where  be  had  stopped. 

The  habitual  deference  of  the  majority  of  the  House  to  the 
ruling  of  the  Speaker  led  to  an  intermissioQ  of  the  cries  of 
"  Divide  I  "  And  now  there  arose  up  from  the  crowded  Minis- 
terial benches  a  wailing  sound,  rising  and  felling  like  the  winter 
wind  rushing  through  the  bare  boughs  of  forest  trees.  This 
was  not  leas  effective  in  preventing  Jenkins  from  being  heard  be- 
yond a  few  interjectional  remarks.  Once  he  turned  towards  the 
beaches  above  the  gangway  on  the  Opposition  side,  and  mode 
a  complaint  to  the  Speaker  that  he  was  being  "  interrupted  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hastings."  The  idea  of  Sir  U.  Kay- 
Shuttleworth  being  held  up  for  reproval  as  a  disorderly  member 
seemed  greatly  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  the  House,  and  there  fol- 
lowed a  roar  of  laughter  which  lasted  for  several  moments. 

Jenkins  continuing — -always  with  the  thundrous  chorus  from 
the  Ministerial  benches — was  next  called  to  order  by  Joseph 
Cowen,  who  asked  the  Speaker  whether  it  was  competent  for 
a  member  under  cover  of  a  motion  for  adjournment  to  discuss 
a  question  with  respect  to  which  a  resolution  was  already  on  the 
paper.  The  Speaker  excused  himself  from  giving  a  definite 
ruling,  on  the  ground  that  the  observations  of  the  hon.  member 
bad  not  reached  bim. 

"  I  perfectly  understand  the  rules  of  debate,"  said  Jenkins, 
"and  with  respect  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  I  can 
oidy  say ." 

What  he  said  was  lost  in  the  roar  that  again  broke  forth. 
But  it  was  evident  from  Jenkins's  gestures,  as  he  turned  and 
addressed  Cowen,  that  be  was  severely  rebuking  that  gentle- 
man for  his  interference.  Once  more  the  performance  con- 
tinued,  Jenkins  showing  signs  of  speaking  and   the   roar  of 
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two  hundred  voices  drowning  his  voice.     Again  ] 

to  the  rescue,  and  complained  that  a   member  opposite    was 

making  a  noise. 

"  I  beg  just  to  name  him — the  hon,  bar'net  the  Member  for 
Scarboro' ! " 

"  All  interruptiona  are  out  of  order,"  said  the  Speaker,  thus 
called  upon,  "not  excepting  those  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Cavan." 

Loud  laughter  and  prolonged  cheering  followed  this  rebake, 
which  had  the  effect  of  reducing  Biggar  to  silence  during  the 
remainder  of  the  scene.  Relieved  by  the  rest  afforded  by  these 
brief  interludes,  Jenkins  started  off  again,  and  for  still  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  scene  lasted  without  any  variation,  except  that 
of  two  farther  interruptions  on  points  of  order,  one  from  Mure, 
and  the  second  from  Beresford  Hope. 

At  twenty  minutes  to  six  Jenkins  resumed  bis  seat,  having 
been  in  conflict  with  the  House  for  forty  minutes.  Then  from 
the  other  side  Sir  Robert  Feel  rose  and  supported  the  motion  for 
the  adjournment,  on  the  ground  that  the  answers  received  from 
the  Ministry  were  "very  unsatisfactory."  Sir  Kobert,  lapsing 
into  a  discussion  of  the  policy  which  led  to  the  war  in  Zululand, 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker,  and  resumed  his  seat. 
Chaplin  briefly  but  sharply  lectured  the  right  hon.  baronet  for 
perilling  his  Parliamentary  reputation  by  appearing  under  the 
leadership  of  Jenkins.  After  a  few  words  from  Mure,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  expressed  his  deep  regret  at  what 
had  taken  place,  and  his  opinion  that  it  was  neither  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  House  nor  the  convenience  of  public  business  that 
matters  such  as  these  should  be  brought  forward  irregularly. 
There  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  evade  any 
portion  of  their  responsibility,  and  they  were  qoite  prepared  when 
the  proper  time  came  to  discuss  the  whole  affair. 

Hartington  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the  scene  just  wit- 
nessed was  to  be  regretted,  though  he  doubted  whether  the  House 
had  consulted  its  dignity  in  the  course  of  the  interruption  pur- 
sued. If  members  were  to  exercise  the  right  of  control  over 
individual  members,  they  ought  to  be  impartial,  and  Hartington 
could  not  help  noticing  that  when  Peel  had  followed  np  Jenkins, 
he  was  permitted  to  speak  almost  without  interruption.  But  the 
noble  lord  conid  not  offer  any  defence  of  Jenkins's  procedure.   He 
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liad  never  made  anj  attempt  to  get  a  hearing,  but  came  down  and 
without  notice  attacked  Lord  Chelmsford,  and  attempted  to  drag 
the  House  into  a  Herioue  debate,  for  which  it  was  not  prepared. 

When  Hartington  sat  down  Jenkins  withdrew  his  motion  for 
the  adjournment,  and  the  scene  terminated,  after  occupying  an 
hour  and  a  quarter. 

Uar.  is.— A  vote  Not  since  the  vinter  eession,  when  the  last  war 
the*^^dB*  ''"*  ^^^  '"^^  discussed,  has  the  House  of -Lords 
been  so  crowded.  In  anticipation  of  a  division, 
the  Conservative  peers  had  mustered  in  strong  force,  and  left 
scarcely  a  bench  unoccupied.  On  the  benches  behind  that  on 
which  Earl  Granville  sat,  with  a  carriage  rug  wrapped  about  hia 
legs,  there  were  many  blank  spaces,  forecaating  the  result  of  a 
division  in  an  assembly  where  the  Conservative  element  is 
numerically  overpowering.  Noble  lords  who  desired  to  be  near 
the  orator  for  the  better  convenience  of  hearing  sat  in  cluBters 
on  the  bench  at  the  table.  On  the  cross  benches  were  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
The  side  galleries  were  thronged  by  ladies;  but  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  Court  mourning  the  chamber  lacked  the  wealth 
of  colour  with  which  it  is  usually  endowed  on  similar  occasions. 
With  one  remarkable  exception — a  lady  clad  from  bonnet  to 
shoes  in  brilliant  scarlet — all  the  ladies  were  in  mourning  of 
more  or  less  completeness.  The  Dnchesa  of  Teck  was  in  deepest 
black.  The  Duchess  of  Connaught  had  conceded  something  to 
her  bridal  estate,  and  was  not  wholly  funereal  in  her  dress. 
Nor  was  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  who  sat  at  her  side,  in 
unmitigated  mourning.  But  the  prevailing  colour  was  black, 
both  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  in  the  galleries  that  sur- 
rounded it.  The  orown  of  a  black  bonnet  was  visible  through 
the  turrets  of  the  canopy  over  the  throne,  the  wearer  herself 
being  bidden  from  view. 

The  railed-oS  space  before  the  throne  was  crowded  with 
Privy  Councillors.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  was  an  early 
arrival,  and  due  honour  had  been  paid  to  him  by  placing  a  chair 
for  him  in  the  centre  of  the  spaoe  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  The 
Privy  Councillors  were  inclined,  however,  to  stand  on  their 
privileges,  and,  thronging  in  front  of  the  Monarch,  made  it 
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necessary,  if  he  would  see  as  well  aa  hear,  that  he  shoald  stand 
up.  Accordingly  he  remajned  standing  dming  the  earlier  period 
of  the  debate,  and  for  eome  time  had  on  his  right  haod  Croes, 
and  on  his  left  "  Sir  Peel." 

At  a  quarter  past  five  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  rose,  amid 
cheers  from  the  Opposition  ■  benches,  to  move  a  resolution 
declaring  "That  the  House,  while  willing  to  support  her 
Majesty's  Government  in  all  necessary  measures  for  defending 
the  possessions  of  her  Majesty  in  South  Africa,  regrets  that  an 
ultimatum  calculated  to  produce  immediate  war  shoald  have  been 
presented  to  the  Zulu  King  without  anthority  from  the  re- 
ponsible  advisers  of  the  Crown,  and  that  an  offensive  war  should 
have  been  commenced  without  imperative  and  pressing  necessity 
or  adequate  preparation ;  and  the  House  further  r^rets  that  after 
the  censure  passed  upon  the  High  Commissioner  by  her  Majesty's 
Government,  in  a  despatch  of  the  19th  March,  the  conduct  of 
affairs  in  South  Africa  should  be  retained  in  bis  hands." 

Lansdowne,  in  a  speech  of  moderate  duration — he  had  con- 
cluded by  six  o'clock — succeeded  in  making  a  very  telling  case 
in  support  of  his  resolution.  Discussing  the  portion  of  tiie 
published  correspandence  in  which  Chelmsford,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Bartle  Frere,  asks  for  reinforcements,  and  is  answered 
with  hesitation,  he  observed  that  reinforcements  were  not  sent 
because  the  Government  were  afraid  of  the  purpose  to  which 
Bartle  Frere  would  put  them.  The  High  Commissioner  had  a 
policy,  her  Majesty's  Government  had  none ;  and,  pending  the 
evolution  of  one,  they  were  not  inclined  to  put  a  knife  into  Bartle 
Frere's  bands,  lest  be  should  cut  his  fingers.  In  demanding  the 
recall  of  Bartle  Frere,  he  observed  that  if  such  condnct  as  his 
were  to  be  overlooked,  if  Parliament  showed  any  indifference  to 
it,  the  whole  systein  of  colonial  government  must  undergo  a 
change.  It  had  been  said  that  the  British  flag  waved  over  an 
empire  on  which  the  sun  never  set ;  but  if  such  a  policy  as  that 
which  had  resulted  in  the  Zulu  war  was  to.  be  tolerated,  the  tame 
woald  come  when  it  would  be  said  that  the  sun  never  ceased  to 
shine  on  the  strife  and  suffering  occasioned  by  the  spread  of  that 
empire. 

Cranbrook  was  equally  brief,  if  scarcely  so  pointed.  In  a 
single  sentence  he  indicated  the  line  of  defence  which  the 
Government  had  taken  up. 
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"  It  ia  not,"  he  said,  "  upon  the  character  of  Sir  Bartle  Prere 
that  wa  hare  passed  censure,  nor  upon  his  intelligence,  nor  his 
faithfalneae  to  the  Qovemment.  It  is  because  he  was  too 
presamptuous ;  that  he  took  responsibilities  upon  himself  which 
it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  take  at  the  period;  and  that 
after  he  had  received  such  distinct  impressions  from  the  Qovem- 
ment of  their  desire  to  avoid  war,  however  great  the  pressure, 
it  was  his  duty,  or,  at  all  events,  it  would  have  been  far 
better,  if  he  had  consulted  the  Government  before  embarking 
on  war," 

Up  to  this  point  the  brilliant  audience  had  kept  welt  together, 
and  there  was  evidently  a  disposition  to  hear  Blacbford,  who  next 
rose.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that  his  lordship  was  not  able 
to  make  himself  heard,  and  after  a  patient  attempt  at  over- 
coming the  difBculty,  the  audience  began  to  disperse,  and  in  the 
space  of  half  an  hour  the  House  presented  much  of  its  ordinary 
appearance.  Carnarvon  followed  Blachford,  and  undertook  the 
defence  of  Bartle  Frere,  calling  to  witness  "  a  long  unblemished 
career  of  public  trust  and  public  service,"  in  proof  that  the  High 
Commissioner  had  not  acted  lightly  or  recklessly,  but  after  the 
fullest  consideration  of  circumstances  of  which  Carnarvon  claimed 
he  was  an  exceptionally  capable  judge. 

The  debate  was  continued  through  the  prolonged  dinner  hour 
by  Stanley  of  Alderley  (who,  like  Blachford,  was  almost  in- 
audible], Cadogan,  and  Kimberley.  After  a  brief  speech  from 
Salisbury,  to  which  Somerset  replied,  the  Premier  rose,  and  was 
welcomed  by  a  subdued  cheer  from  the  Conservative  side.  It 
was  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  Honse  hud  filled  np  again  by  the 
returning  tide  of  members  and  spectatora.  Many  of  the  ladies 
were  now  in  evening  dress,  and  added  by  so  much  to  the  variety 
of  the  scene.  The  space  before  the  throne  was  again  crowded, 
and  Beaconsfield  had  among  his  audience  many  of  bis  colleagues 
from  the  other  House,  including  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  Home  Secretary,  the  Postmaster-General,  and  her  Majesty's 
Judge- Ad  voeate-Generat . 

Following  the  example  of  all  the  other  principal  speakers, 
the  Premier  did  not  speak  at  great  length.  He  was  careful  to 
affirm,  and  even  to  attempt  to  demonstrate,  that  nothing  was 
further  from  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  Ministry  than  a 
policy  of  annexation.     But  his  priacipal  object  was  to  insist 
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that  the  issue  upon  which  their  lordships  were  about  to  divide 
had  no  relation  to  the  policy  pursued  in  South  Afnca.  That  be 
was  ready  to  discuss  when  properly  challenged.  The  question 
now  raised  was  whether  the  Government  were  justified  in 
retaining  Bartle  Frere  in  office.  The  Premier  urged  not  only 
that  the  Grovemment  were  right  in  the  course  they  had  adopted, 
but  he  took  credit  for  it.  If  Bartle  Frere  had  been  recalled  in 
deference  to  the  thoughtless  panic  of  the  hour,  no  doubt  a  certain 
degree  of  odium  would  have  been  averted  from  the  Government, 
and  the  world  would  have  been  delighted,  as  it  always  is,  to  find 
a  victim.  That,  however,  was  a  coarse  which  Beaconsfield  was 
certain  gentlemen  sitting  on  his  side  of  the  House  would  not 
have  approved.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  doubt  whether 
gentlemen  opposite  were  capable  of  approving  it.  The  Govern- 
ment had  retained  Bartle  Frere  in  office,  not  only  because  he  was 
qualified  to  fulfil  its  duties,  but  because  his  suitability  was 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  possible  personage.  They  had 
taken  that  course  in  the  belief  that  it  was  best  calculated  to 
secure  the  public  welfare,  and  he  confidently  appealed  to  the 
House  of  Lords  to  approve  it. 

The  Premier  spoke  with  great  animation,  and  displayed  a 
physical  vigour  by  comparison  with  which  Granville's  measured 
address  seemed  tame.  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  disregard- 
ing the  injunction  of  the  Premier,  ventured  on  a  wider  field  than 
that  bounded  by  the  question  of  Bartle  Frere's  continuance  in 
office.  When  England  had  been  at  peace  with  the  Zulus  for  a 
space  of  forty  years,  and  when  that  peace  was  suddenly  broken 
hy  English  policy,  it  behoved  the  nation  of  superior  intelligence 
to  justify  the  course  it  had  taken.  This,  Ghranville  submitted, 
had  not  yet  been  done.  Just  on  the  strike  of  midnight,  the 
House  divided,  and  the  reeolntion  was  negatived  by  156  votes 
against  61. 

Hsr.  3L  —  Hr.  In  the  Commons  a  vote  of  censure  similar  in 
lA^'B  break,  f^j.^^  jo  that  movcd  hy  Lord  Lansdowne  was 
brought  forward  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  a  con- 
spicuously able  speech.  The  debate  lasted  three  days,  and 
concluded  to-night  with  a  division  in  which  censure  was  re- 
jected by  a  significantly  reduced  majority.  On  the.second  night 
Lowe  interposed  with  a  speech  evidently  carefully  prepared. 
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For  twenty  minotes  he  spoke  with  his  usual  felicity  and 
conunand  over  the  House.  It  now  became  necessary,  for  the 
purpose  of  his  argument,  that  he  shoald  cite  extracts  from  the 
Blue  Books.  Taking  up  a  hundle  of  notes  he  had  placed  on 
the  table,  he  began  searching  for  a  particular  memorandum. 
Failing  to  find  it  he  attempted  to  quot«  its  substance.  A  few 
minutes  later  reference  to  the  notes  again  became  necessary. 
He  nervously  searched  among  the  hopeless  conglomeration  of 
memoranda,  but  without  success,  and  after  a  painful  pause 
abruptly  abandoned  the  task  and  resumed  his  seat,  ^apparently 
only  on  the  threshold  of  his  speech. 

The  House  generously  cheered  him  on  to  further  attempts^ 
and  Gladstone  appeared  to  make  a  personal  attempt  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  Lowe  evidently  felt  the  impossibility  of  successfully 
proceeding,  and  Feel  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  his 
speech. 

Apr.S6.-8frWii-  To-night  Cross  moved  a  resolution  embodying 
'w^Btf^^  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Clare 
Mr.  DodBon.  County  writ,  which  declared  that  Sir  Bryan 
(yLoghlen,  who  had  accepted  office  as  Attorney- 
General  for  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  a  place  of  profit  under  the 
Crown  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  had  thereby  vacated 
his  seat  for  County  Clare.  The  discussion  was  necessarily  of 
a  dry  and  not  generally  interesting  character,  a  charge  from 
which  it  waa  temporarily  relieved  by  a  passage  of  arms  between 
Harcourt  and  Dodson.  Dodson,  who  supported  the  resolu- 
tion, made  some  remarks  upon  the  irregular  attendance  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  and  pointedly  alluded  to  Harcourt  (who, 
it  appears,  had  not  attended  any  of  the  meetings),  suggest- 
ing that  he  would  nevertheless  presently  rise  up  ''and  with 
portentous  manner"  deliver  his  judgment  on  evidence  he  had 
not  heard. 

Harcourt,  with  quite  unusual  warmth,  resented  this  remark. 
He  felt  bound,  he  said,  to  defend  the  Committee  against  this 
extremely  violent,  uncalled-for,  and  unprecedented  attack.  Re- 
turning a  little  later  to  the  theme,  he  protested  against  the 
"  right  of  an  ex-chairman  of  Committees  to  fustigate  a  Com- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  this  violent,  uncalled-for, 
andj  he  was  going  to  say,  offensive  manner."     If  such  practices 
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were  to  coDtinue,  it  wouM  become  increasingly  difficult  to 
induce  members  tu  sit  on  Committeee. 

"No,  thank  you,"  tbey  would  say  when  invited  to  ritj 
"there  is  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  the  city 
of  Chester,  vfho,  after  we  have  done  our  beet,  will  hold  hb  ap 
to  contempt  and  ecom." 

Apr.  N.  —  Mr.  Amid  prolonged  cheering  Qladstone  rose  to  con- 
di'^'h^flnM^  tinue  the  debate  on  the  Budget.  He  eom- 
ci^  poiic;  of  menced  with  the  remark  that  he  bad  not  for 
iQ^Qt  many  years  troubled   the  House  at  any  length 

with  criticisms  on  financial  policy,  bat  a  period 
had  now  been  reached  at  which  it  was  of  vital  importance  that 
the  financial  policy  of  the  Qovemment  should  be  broug-ht 
under  close  review.  Alluding  to  a  remark  made  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  at  Hogg's  dinner  on  Saturday,  he 
denied  that  the  charge  under  which  the  Government  rested 
was  one  of  not  imposing  taxes.  The  charge  was  written  in 
the  resoluiion  before  the  House,  &nd  was  that  the  Ministry 
had  indulged  in  excessive  expenditure.  What  proportion  that 
expenditure  assumed  he  indicated  in  a  couple  of  sentences. 
When  the  Liberal  Government  came  into  office  at  the  end  of 
1868  they  received  from  their  predecessors  the  beneficent  be- 
quest of  a  debt  of  £11,300,000.  The  heritage  into  which  the 
Conservatives  entered  when  they  took  office  in  1874  was  an 
unencumbered  legacy  o£  £6,000,000  sterling. 

Gladstone  proposed  to  divide  his  discourse  into  three  heads, 
first  considering  the  expenditure,  its  quantity  and  quality; 
then  the  fallacious  mode  adopted  of  striking  the  balances;  and, 
lastly,  the  doctrine  upon  which  these  practices  are  supported, 
and  which,  to  his  mind,  was  even  more  objectionable  than  the 
practices  themselves.  He  took,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration, 
the  expenditure  on  the  Forces,  and  showed  that  whilst  tiie 
average  expenditure  under  this  head  during  the  five  years  of 
the  Liberal  Administration  had  been  £25,299,000,  it  had  been 
augmented,  in  the  year  ending  1878-9,  by  £6,000,000,  an 
augmentation  due  to  the  free  action  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, and  especially  to  the  policy  they  had  thought  fit  de- 
liberately to  adopt  with  respect  to  foreign  affairs.  He  showed 
how  this  expenditure  had  incieaBed  from  year  to  year  up  to 
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the  current  year,  when  a  sodden  reduction  was  eBtablished,  and 
the  estimates  appeared  at  the  modest,  nnaesuming — nay,  be- 
witching—figures of  £27,332,000. 

"  We  have  had  a  reduction  in  the  Estimates  this  jear,"  he 
said.  "  But,  sir,  a  reduction  of  the  Estimates  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Parliament  beara  an  unwhulesome  resemblance  to  what 
is  known  as  a  death-bed  repentance." 

Passing  in  rapid  review  the  growth  of  the  spirited  foreign 
policy  beginning  with  "  the  silly  business  of  the  purchase  of  the 
Suez  Canal,'"  he  in  slow  and  solemn  voice  counted  np  the  gains. 

"  ¥on  have,"  he  said,  addressing  the  Ministers,  who  sat 
silent,  "you  have  increased  the  territory  of  the  country,  it  is 
true.  We  own  the  Fiji  Islands,  which  were  not  ours  previous 
to  1874  ;  yon  have  got  what  you  call  an  occupation  of  Cyprus; 
you  have  completed  some  annexations  in  Afghanistan;  yon 
have  made  a  disastrous  accession  of  tenitory  in  South  Africa. 
You  have  truly  enlarged  the  empire;  but  it  may  be  said,  in 
the  simple  woids  of  Scripture, '  You  have  multiplied  the  nation, 
.  but  not  increased  its  joy.' " 

W.  H.  Smith  had  claimed  that  the  result  of  the  increased 
expenditure  is  bearing  fruit,  inasmuch  as  the  policy  of  the 
Government  has  made  our  relations  with  foreign  powers  more 
satisfactory. 

"  What,"  cried  Gladstone,  amid  loud  cheers,  "  is  the  nation 
or  the  race  on  earth  with  which  you  have  improved  your  rela- 
tions ?  Is  it  with  the  natives  of  South  Africa  ?  or  with  the 
hill  tribes  of  Afghanistan  f  or  with  the  oppressed  races  of 
the  Turkish  Empire?  or  with  the  eighty  million  who  people 
Russia  7  " 

Proposing  to  quote  an  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  by 
Derby  on  the  Idth  March,  1874,  the  mention  of  the  e.'^-Foreign 
Secretary's  name  was  received  with  a  contemptuons  cry  from 
below  the  gangway  on  the  Ministerial  side. 

"  The  present  Lord  Derby,"  Gladstone  repeated,  "  was  a 
man  who,  when  he  was  your  Foreign  Secretary,  it  was  your 
daily  custom  to  extol." 

What  Lord  Derby  said  on  this  occasion  was:  "At  the 
present  moment  the  position  of  the  country  with  regard  to 
our  foreign  relations  ia  most  satisfactory.  There  is  no  State 
whatever  with  which  our  relations  are  not  most  cordial." 
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Taming  next  to  the  qaeation  of  accounts,  Gladstone  took 
up  the  figures  in  the  last  Budget  and  read  out  the  allegation 
as  to  the  surplus  of  £1,904,000.  "  In  the  first  place,"  he  said, 
"  there  is  no  surplus  at  all.  There  is  s  debt."  Going  on  to 
show  that  the  provisions  for  the  war  in  Zululand  had  not  beea 
met,  he  was  interrupted  hy  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  wished  to  recall  to  his  attention  that  he  had  explained 
further  on  that  this  surplus  mi^ht  he  absorbed  by  the  charges 
of  the  Zulu  war. 

"Yes,"  Gladstone  retorted,  "hut  of  the  excelleat  speeches 
we  all  make  in  this  House,  and  which  go  forth  to  the  public, 
there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  readers  who  reads 
all  the  speech  or  who  goes  beyond  tiie  half-dozen  lines  of 
summary," 

He  denounced  in  trenchant  sentences  the  departure  from 
all  precedent  in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  method  of 
dealing  with  the  Zulu  wax.  The  Chancellor  had  come  down 
to  the  House,  and  said  that  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
for  War  or  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  he  was  not  able 
to  make  a  definite  and  particular  estimate,  and  that  there- 
fore the  charges  would  he  postponed.  He  quoted  the  prece- 
dents of  the  Crimean  War  and  of  the  Chinese  War  to  show 
how  different  had  been  the  practice  of  former  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer.  Beyond  these  particular  laches  there  was  the 
regular  practice  of  the  Government  of  exceeding  in  their  final 
appropriation  the  estimates  of  the  April  Budget.  In  187'Jt 
the  excess  of  the  final  appropriation  over  the  Budget  was 
£1,016,000;  in  1875  it  had  been  £1,209,000;  in  1876, 
£1,127,000;  in  1877,  £6,875,000;  and  last  year,  £3,622,000. 
The  effect  of  all  this  was  that  the  Hoose  lost  its  control,  the 
Government  lost  its  responsibility,  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  keeping  the  income  up  to  the  amount  of  the  expendi- 
ture was  lost  sight  of. 

Whilst  professing  the  wannest  personal  regard  for  Stafford 
Northcote,  Gladstone  declared  that  he  had  reversed  all  the 
precepts  of  Sir  Robert  Feel,  and  had  turned  upside  dovm  all 
the  principles  which  had  guided  English  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  during  the  last  half  century.  With  animated  ges- 
tures and  in  impassioned  voice  he  declaimed  his  peroration : — 

"  If  the   country   approves   this   financial  revolution  that. 
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as  I  have  shown  you  by  hard  fecta  and  figures,  is  in  progress, 
the  conntiy  is  its  own  master  to  return  a^in  a  Parliament 
like-minded  with  the  present,  and  to  perpetuate  the  Adminis- 
tration under  which  we  enjoy  such  a  bounteous  supply  of 
financial  as  well  as  other  blesBings.  From  my  point  of  view 
matters  seem  very  different.  I  do  not  undertake  to  predict 
either  what  this  Parliament  will  do,  or  what  the  nation  will 
do  in  con^dering  its  own  interests  and  in  making  provision 
for  its  own  fortunes;  but,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  doctrines 
that  are  now  promulgated  on  the  part  of  the  Govemmeut  are 
financial  delusions,  and,  if  they  be  so,  I  can  only  say  I  am 
convinced  of  this — that  the  longer  they  last,  the  more  com- 
plete sway  they  obtain  for  a  time  under  the  adminbtration 
and  the  inBuence  of  the  party  opposite,  the  sharper  will  be 
the  reaction  when  it  comes,  the  more  complete  the  reversal 
of  your  momentary  triumph,  and  the  more  severe  the  retribu- 
tion politically  inflicted  upon  the  partythat  has  invented  these 
erroneous  doctrines,  and  that  has  too  fatally  carried  them  oat." 

Gladstone  concluded  at  a  quarter-past  eight,  and  had  thus 
spoken  well  into  the  dangerous  limit«  of  the  dinner-hour, 
But  the  crowded  House  which  had  awaited  his  uprising  re- 
mained to  the  end,  and  loud  and  repeated  cheering  broke  from 
the  Opposition  benches  as  he  resumed  his  seat.  While  he 
spoke,  every  seat  on  the  Soor  of  the  House  had  been  occupied, 
and  a  double  row  of  members  filled  the  gallery  opposite  the . 
orator.  The  Strangers'  Gallery  was  packed  to  ite  utmost  limits, 
and  among  other  Peers  in  the  portion  of  the  gallery  allotted  to 
their  convenience  were  Carlingford,  Rosebery,  ©"Hagan,  Airlie, 
Dudley,  and  Bavensworth.  Dudley,  coming  down  from  the 
gallery,  waited  at  the  entrance  to  the  House  till  Gladstone 
passed  out,  to  offer  his  warm  congratulations  on  his  speech — a 
magnificent  oratioD,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  resolu- 
tion upon  which  it  was  founded  being  defeated  by  303  votes 
against  330. 
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THB    SFEAKKK    ASBAIONED. 

Lord  John  Mannen — Hr.  Justin  McCurthf'a  maiden  Speech— Father  and  Son 
—The  Speaker  arraigned— The  Speaker  acquitted— A  Priaoner  at  the  Bar. 

Mar  1-  —  Lord  Poor  John  Manoers  I  What  a  gay  and  g«11&nt 
John  Hanoi..      ^^^^^_  j^^jj^  j^  ^j^^  ^p^^^^  ^^^^  frame,  which, 

aa  it  is  swayed  to  and  fro  with  guets  of  eloquence,  so^ests  a 
tir-tree  the  winter  has  stripped  of  foliage,  and  for  a  crown 
of  green  leaves  has  given  a  coronet  of  snow.  Lord  John  is  now 
thumping  the  desk  with  juvenile  energy,  and  wagging  his 
ancient  pow  with  an  emphasis  that  ought  to  have  considerable 
effect.  Ever  so  many  years  ago,  when  his  poetic  soul  consented 
to  be  bound  by  the  chuna  of  verse,  he  wrote  a  poem,  of  which 
he  still  affectionately  preserves  the  title  in  tiiose  brief  bio- 
graphical memoirs  which  he  authorises  in  "  Dod  "  and  similar 
compilations.  "  England's  Trust,  and  other  Poems,"  is  the 
name  of  the  little  work,  modestly,  yet  hopefully,  put  forth  at  a 
time  when  a  Quarterly  Review  bore  testimony  to  the  facta  that 
"  Lord  John  Manners  is  a  young  nobleman,  aged  27,  hope- 
ful, generous,  benevolent,  and  well-disposed." 

In  those  days  Lord  John's  chivalry  went  forth  to  pay  alle- 
giance to  the  great,  but  misunderstood  and  finally  decapitated, 
monarch,  Charles  I.  Kneeling  beside  the  tomb  of  "the  Monarch 
Martyr,"  his  emotion  occasioDiiIly  getting  the  better  ai  his 
syntax,  I^ord  John  sings: — 

"  Fain  voald  I 

In  meet  expresidon  oirn 
Thy  boundleaBBOvereigntf, 

Thou  captive  oa  a  throne. 

O'er  mj  soul's  pulses ;  bat  in  vain 
The  attempt,  too  grand,  I  make : 

M J  feeble-hMtted  strain 
Tremhiea  to  undertake 

A  theme  so  sacrod." 

His  "  strain  "  to-day  still  suggests  feebleness.  But  ihen  is 
no  trembling  about  the  grand  old  gentleman.     He  is,  in  fact,  as 
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bellicose  ai  Bombastes  Furioao  or  Lord  Cranbrook.  He  lashes 
the  Opposition  in  easy  satire,  delivered  in  a  melliSuons  tone. 
He  has  a  tear  for  those  who  love  him  and  a  smile  for  those  who 
hate.  Sometimes  he  points  a  long  lean  arm  at  Gladstone,  a 
personage  who  is,  perhaps,  the  incarnation  of  all  principles  that 
are  to  him  distasteful — a  man  who,  he  does  not  doubt,  would 
even  let  oar  old  nobility  die,  if  the  sacrifit-e  should  preserve  to 
ns  Commerce,  Laws,  and  Learoing.  George  Balfour,  tempted 
into  interpolating  a  remark,  is  rolled  over  in  the  dust  with  a 
light,  gracefnl,  bat  muscular  movement.  Withal,  Lord  John 
preserves  a  grace  and  ease  of  manner  that  sometimes  succeed  in 
absolutely  masking  his  strength.  He  literally  ambles  round 
his  arguments,  and  addresses  guilty  gentlemen  opposite  with 
graceful  curvatures  of  the  body  that  would  have  excited  the 
enthasiasm  of  Mr.  Turveydrop.  He  looks  as  if  he  were  about  to 
give  tbe  Opposition  a  dancing-lesson,  and  nobody  would  be  sur- 
prised if  presently  Harconrt  were  to  offer  his  arm  to  Gladstone, 
and  the  two  were  to  step  it  down  the  floor  of  the  House,  while 
Lord  John  critically  surveyed  them  through  his  rakish  eye-glass. 

Lord  John  is  really  making  a  good  debating  speech.  When 
it  comes  to  be  printed,  if  it  ever  be  printed,  it  will  doubtless 
appear  that  th^re  is  not  much  in  it.  But  in  Qte  give-and-take 
ef  Parliamentary  debate  manner  counts  for  much.  A  lame  jest, 
which,  seen  in  print,  would  not  raise  the  ghost  of  a  smile,  will, 
aptly  spoken,  send  a  crowded  House  into  convulsions  of  laughter. 
Jjord  John  looii  as  if  he  were  saying  something  good,  and 
evidently  enjoys  it  himself.  Moreover,  he,  the  son  of  a  duke,  is 
Postmaster- General,  and  has  been  a  familiar  figure  in  Parlia- 
mentuy  life  within  the  memory  of  most  men  who  sit  and  bear 
him.  These  various  reasons  combine  to  make  a  little  wit  go  a 
long  way;  and  so,  whilst  he  dances,  his  friends  behind  pipe  to 
him  the  inspiriting  mnsic  of  laughter  and  cheers. 

Yet  it  must  he  confessed  that  his  influence  npon  debate  is 
absolutely  nothing.  With  an  interval  of  three  sessions,  he  has  sat 
in  Parliament  for  thirty-seven  years,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  if,  during  that  period,  Newark,  Colchester,  and  North 
Leicestershire  had  successively  returned  a  Maypole  as  their  re- 
presentative, political  life  and  political  thought  would  not  have 
varied  in  the  slightest  degree.  Lord  John  has  always  looked  tall 
and  graceful,  and  even  picturesque.     But  so  would  a  Maypole. 
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Mar s— Mr.  Jua-  In  debate  to-day,  on  the  Purchase  Claoses  of  the 
IJl^^^^h'  ^"«*i  ^°^  -A^'  '""t*"  M"  Carthy  rose  and  made  a 
singularly  successful  maiden  speech.  He  found 
something  ominous  iu  the  unanimity  c£  opinion  aa  to  the  desin- 
hility  of  accepting  the  resolution.  It  had  been  too  sudden,  and 
was  a  condition  of  affairs  arrived  at  after  the  resolution  had  been 
too  brief  a  time  under  discuseion.  Going  directly  to  the  heart  (^ 
the  question,  McCarthy  said  it  was  evident  the  Govemnient 
were  about  to  accept  the  resolution.  Bat  there  were  two  ways 
in  which  that  might  be  done.  They  might  accept  it  with  the 
intent  to  deal  with  it  in  an  honest  spirit ;  or  they  might  permit 
it  to  pass  with  the  object  of  Bhelviiig  the  question.  He  was 
afraid  there  was  some  reason  to  anticipate  the  worse  eondosion. 
He  did  not  like  to  suggest  any  unpleasant  similitude  for  hon. 
and  right  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  bench.  Bat  he  whs 
reminded  that  there  was  in  classical  history  a  person  named 
Phorc>~s,  whose  daughters  had  amongst  them  only  one  eye,  and 
this  they  used  in  turn.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  were  some- 
thing in  this  position.  They  saw  only  with  the  eyes  of  Ijord 
BeaconsReld,  and  the  Prime  Minister  had  never  shown  himself 
disposed  to  extend  any  large  measure  of  land  reform  to  Ireland. 
Still,  he  hoped  that  better  counsels  would  prevail,  and  as  the 
latest  messenger  to  that  House  from  the  Irish  people,  he  Ten- 
tured  to  urge  upon  the  Grovemment  that  they  should  be  prompt 
and  resolute  in  settling  this  question. 

Speaking  an  hour  later.  Bright  observed  that  he  "  welcomed 
to  the  House  with  sincere  pleasure  the  hon.  meniber  for  Long- 
ford." This  marked  compliment  to  a  new  member  was  well 
deserved  by  a  speech  which  displayed  a  thorough  grasp  of  the 
question,  was  marked  by  great  felicity  of  style,  and  was  delivered 
with  an  easy  grace  that  hit  the  medium  (rare  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  a  maiden  speech]  between  deference  to  his 
audience  and  confidence  in  himself. 

June  II.— r&uier     The   (Jathome  Hardys  pass  and   resemble  each 
'°°'  other.      The  session  which  saw  the  father  re- 

moved to  another  place  beheld  the  son  enter,  and  thus,  by  an 
especial  manifestation  of  Providence,  the  House  of  Commons 
still  has  its  Gathome  Hardy.  The  resemblance  between  &ther 
and  son  is  really  marvellous.      H  one  were  to  have  sat  with 
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closed  ejes  just  now,  be  might  have  thought  that  the  translation 
of  the  late  Minister  for  War  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  a 
dream,  and  that  he  was  etill  among  ns,  ready  to  go  on  the 
rampage  on  the  slightest  provocation.  The  same  voice,  with  the 
some  measure  of  huskiness ;  the  same  breathless  speech ;  the 
same  lines  of  thought;  and  the  same  style  of  expression  in  father 
and  son.  This  youth,  with  the  nervooe  body  and  flushed  face, 
with  chin  aj^ressively  thrust  forward  towards  the  enemy,  might 
well  be  the  young  member  who  sat  for  Leominster  twenty-two 
years  ago.  We  catch  his  words  and  sentences  in  the  debate, 
and  perceive  that  the  subject  under  discussion  is  India.  It 
most,  then,  be  the  Indian  Mutiny  that  is  before  the  House,  and 
the  gentleman  with  the  grey  beard  and  spectacles,  who  sits  in 
the  place  of  the  Leader,  must  be  Lord  Palmerston — though 
I  do  not  remember  seeing  Lord  Palmerston  with  spectacles, 
and  he  certainly  had  not  a  long  grey  beard.  Then  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  mnst  be  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis, 
and  the  Home  Secretary  is  Sir  George  Grey.  Mr.  Cardwell 
answers  for  India ;  Mr.  Horsman  has  not  yet  discovered  that 
the  office  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  does  not  give  a  man 
enough  to  do;  whilst  Mr.  Disraeli  sits  on  the  opposite 
benches,  patriotically  preparing  amendments  for  the  hampering 
of  Ministers.  . 

Roebuck,  sitting  to-night  on  the  front  bench  below  the 
gangway,  though  as  far  as  possible  parted  from  the  terrible 
Uillwyn,  dreams  of  this  with  half-closed  eyes.  Looking  up,  he 
perceives  that  the  speaker  is  much  younger  than  was  the 
Gathome  Hardy  who  represented  Leominster  at  the  time  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  and  upon  closer  attention  discovers  that  he  is 
talking  about  India  under  very  different  circumstances.  A 
great  deal  has  happened  since  then;  among  other  things,  the 
advancement  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  the  dignity  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  and  Mr.  Roebuck's  acceptance  at  his  bands  of  the  title 
of  Right  Honourable. 

July  10.  -  Tho     To-day's  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons 
^Smi"  ""     were  varied  by  a  scene  which,  amid  a  somewhat 
continnous   series   of   outbursts,   presents  a  dis- 
tinctive feature,  inasmuch  as  the  authority  of  the  Speaker  was 
directly  impugned.      The   House  resumed  Committee  on   the 
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Army  Bill  at  an  early  hour  and  under  promising  drcamstaoces. 
The  Chancellor  of  t^e  Exchequer^  in  conTersation  on  the  course 
of  buBiDesB,  took  an  opportunity  of  expreaeing  tiie  hope  that  fair 
progress  might  be  mode,  and  at  the  aame  time  diaclaimed 
cognisance  of  the  reported  existence  of  arrangements  whereby, 
if  neceaeary,  the  House  might  he  kept  sitting  continuoasly. 

For  something  over  an  hour  nothing  had  happened  to  distarb 
the  fruition  of  the  Chancellor's  hopes.  It  is  true  that  within 
the  first  hour  Famell,  displeased  at  the  absence  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary  and  the  Home  Secretary  (who,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Bill,  had  taken  the  liberty  of  temporarily  leaving  the 
House),  moved  to  report  progress.  But  he  did  not  persist  in 
this  playful  threat,  and  the  consideration  of  the  clause  proceeded. 
Just  before  seven  o'clock,  whilst  an  amendment  of  Chamberlain's 
to  clause  166  was  under  discussion,  A.  M.  Sullivan  suddenly  rose 
and  moved  to  report  progress,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  in  a 
side  gallery  a  gentleman,  not  a  member  of  the  House,  engaged  in 
taking  notes.  This,  pending  explanation,  Sullivan  held  to  be  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and  he  claimed  that  the  question  might  be 
considered  with  the  Speaker  in  the  chair.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  on  the  understanding  that  business  would  forthwith 
be  resumed  after  the  attention  of  the  Speaker  had  been  called  to 
the  matter,  consented  to  progress  being  reported.  This  was 
done,  and  the  Speaker  sent  for. 

When  he  took  hie  seat,  Sullivan  called  his  attention  to  the 
presence  of  the  stranger  in  a  portion  of  the  House  reserved  for  the 
use  of  members,  and  asked  by  whose  authority  he  was  there; 
and  if  by  authority,  with  what  intention  such  a  report  was  taken. 
Callan,  who  claimed  the  subject  as  one  he  had  intended  to  deal 
with,  said  that  officials  of  the  House  had  been  instructed  to  spy 
upon  the  acts  of  members.  Two  Committee  clerks,  whose 
names  he  gave,  had  been  told  off  to  take  notes  of  the  number  of 
times  Irish  members  spoke  during  the  ^rogrees  of  the  Army  Bill. 
This  Callaa  characterised  as  "a  dishonourable  act,"  a  remark 
which  brought  Dodson  up  on  a  point  of  order.  Callan  explained 
that  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  imputing  dishonour- 
able actions  to  officials  of  the  House,  but  in  his  opinion  the  action 
itself  was  dishonourable. 

The  Speaker  said,  amid  loud  cheers,  that  as  the  act  was  done 
by  his  authority,  it  was  time  be  interposed.     He  proceeded  to 
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expl^a  tli&t,  desiring  that  minutes  of  the  {voceedings  should  be 
taken  in  a  more  detailed  manner  than  they  were  supplied  in  the 
papers  deliv««d  to  members,  he  bad  instructed  the  clerks  to 
take  an  extended  report.  This  had  nothing  to  do  with  iodividnal 
members  of  the  House,  and  waa  a  perfectly  fair  and  impartial 
report  of  the  proceedings. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  then  subjected  to  a  somewhat 
sharp  cross-examination  by  Pamell.  Were  the  reports  verbatim? 
and  if  not,  of  what  description  were  they  ?  The  Speaker  said 
the  reports  were  not  verbatim,  and  he  could  only  describe  them 
aa  minutes  more  enlarged  than  those  supplied  to  members,  and 
containing  an  account  of  all  the  speeches. 

"All?"  said  Parnell,  still  doubtful. 

"All,"  answered  the  Speaker,  emphatically;  and  here  the 
episode  seemed  to  end. 

Bat  it  was  only  to  break  out  in  an  increasingly  violent 
manner.  O'Connor  Power,  addressing  the  Speaker,  observed 
that  the  proceedings  he  had  been  pleased  to  order  were  unpre- 
cedented in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  con- 
tinuing in  the  same  strain,  when  the  Speaker  pointed  out  that 
the  question  which  had  arisen  in  Committee  had  been  imswered. 
If  O'Connor  Power  desired  to  raise  the  question  in  a  more 
detailed  form,  it  was  open  for  him  to  do  so.  The  Speaker 
slowly  making  prepsurations  to  leave  the  chair,  O'Connor  Power 
hastily  rose,  and  was  greeted  with  shouts  of  "  Order  I "  from 
the  opposite  benches.  Remaining  on  his  feet,  and  leaning 
excitedly  across  in  the  direction  of  the  chair,  holding  out  his 
hands  as  if  to  clutch  the  departing  Speaker,  he  shouted — 

"  I  protest " 

His  protest,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  was  lost  amid  a 
roar  of  contumely  from  the  Ministerialists,  during  which  the 
Speaker,  gathering  his  robes  about  him,  turned  and  left  the 
chair,  O'Connor  Power,  with  passionate  gesticulations,  protest- 
ing in  dumb  show.  It  seemed  that  i£  be  had  been  able  to  reach 
the  chair  there  would  have  been  a  repetition  of  an  historical 
scene,  and  Speaker  Brand,  like  Speaker  Lenthall,  would  have 
been  forcibly  kept  down  in  his  seat.  As  it  was,  the  length  of 
the  table  and  the  space  of  half  the  floor  intervening,  the  Speaker 
escaped,  and  disappeared  from  the  scene. 

Baikes,  quickly  resuming  his  place  at  the  table,  b^;an  with 
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adroit  promptitude  to  take  up  business  where  it  had  been  in- 
terrupted :— 

"  Clause  166,  p^e  93,  leave  out  all  words  after " 

But  before  he  could  get  auy  further,  O'Connor  Power  was 
again  on  his  feet,  and,  apeaking  now  in  a  slower  aud  more 
deliberate  manner,  he  moved  to  report  progress,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  "still  dissatisfied"  with  the  explanation  of  the 
Speaker,  and  that  by  the  Speaker's  too  quickly  leaving  the 
chair  the  House  had  been  deprived  of  its  jurisdiction.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  attempted  to  bring  matters  back  to 
conventional  grooves  by  observing  that  he  "  presumed  we  were 
not  thinking  of  disputing  the  ruling  of  the  Speaker,"  a  surmise 
which  Farnell  answered  by  loudly  crying  "  Yes,  yes."  Since 
this  was  the  case,  the  Chancellor  trusted  the  question  would  he 
taken  in  its  proper  place  and  time,  in  which  hope  he  was 
supported  by  Hartington. 

This  concurrence  of  authority  from  the  two  front  heuches 
suggested  to  Pamell  the  certainty  that  the  advice  so  tendered 
must  be  wrong.  The  question,  he  said,  was  "one  of  breach  of 
privilege  by  the  Speaker  of  this  House."  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  asked  whether  these  words  were  in  order. 
Ilaikes,  while  pointing  out  the  extreme  un desirability  of  pur- 
suing this  sort  of  discussion,  ruled  that  the  remark  was  not 
absolutely  out  of  order.  Famell,  continuing,  repeated  that  he 
impugned  the  conduct  of  the  Speaker,  whereupon  Dodson,  rising 
to  a  point  of  order,  asked  whether  it  was  competent  to  consider 
the  conduct  of  the  Speaker,  except  in  a  fully-constituted  House  ? 

Pamell  had  resumed  his  seat  when  Dodson  rose,  but  rising 
just  as  that  gentleman  sat  down,  be  was  confronted  by  the 
Chairman,  who  had  risen  to  answer  the  qneation  put  to  him 
on  a  point  of  order.  As  Pamell  showed  no  indication  of  an 
intention  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  Chairman,  a  deafening 
cry  of  "  Order ! "  arose  from  the  Ministerial  benches.  Paraell, 
momentarily  yielding  to  the  storm,  resumed  his  seat,  but  was  up 
again  in  an  iustaut,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  whilst 
members  on  the  crowded  benches  opposite  raised  a  cry,  the  like 
of  which  is  not  often  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  a 
condition  of  the  intensest  excitement,  Famell  continued  rising 
and  sitting  down,  the  Chairman  all  the  while  standing  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  give  his  judgment  on  the  point  of  order 
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raised.  At  length  it  occarred  to  Pamell  that  he  would  gain  some 
advantage  if  he  resumed  his  seat,  and  continued  his  remarks 
from  that  position.  So  seated,  and  with  his  hat  on,  he  main- 
tained his  rivaby  with  the  two  hundred  angry  gentlemen 
opposite. 

"  We  wish "  he  cried,  and  then  came  the  angry,  almost 

savage,  roar. 

When  it  ceased,  Pamell  commenced  again.     "We  wish " 

This  wa8  followed  by  the  roar,  sharp,  short,  and  in  perfect 
unison.  Thrice  Pamell  tried,  but  got  no  further  than  the  in- 
definite expression  of  desire.  Eventually  Raikes  succeeded  in 
making  bis  voice  heard,  and  gave  his  judgment  on  the  point  of 
order  submitted  to  him.  When  he  bad  finished  Pamell  con- 
cluded the  sentence  he  had  ineffectually  tried  to  speak. 

"  We  wish,"  he  said,  "  to  impugn  the  conduct  of  the  Speaker 
of  this  House,  before  the  House,  with  the  Speaker  in  the  chair." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  wished  the  Committee  to  report 
on  the  one-eided  report,  prepared  by  direction  of  the  Speaker. 
John  Manners  now  rose  and  submitted  whether  it  was  not  out  of 
older  to  characterise  the  report  as  one-sided,  when  the  Speaker 
had  declared  it  was  a  full  and  impartial  report.  The  Chairman 
could  not  say  that  it  was  oat  of  order,  being  the  expression  of 
Pamell's  individual  opinion.  Pamell,  continuing,  took  a  fresh 
turn  by  demanding  that  the  official  taking  notes — "  this  unpre- 
cedented reporter  in  the  side  gallery,"  as  O'Donnell  subsequently 
called  him — should  withdraw.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  bad 
already  for  some  time  been  accomplished,  which  presently 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  O'Connor  Power,  he  withdrew  his 
motion  j  not,  as  he  was  careful  to  put  it,  on  the  point  of  order, 
but  for  the  convenience  of  the  Committee,  and  because  the 
official  had  withdrawn. 

The  Committee  at  once  resumed  business,  but  it  had  not  pro- 
ceeded many  minutes  when  Gray  moved  to  report  progress,  on 
the  ground  that  the  official  bad  returned.  This  appeared  to  be 
the  case,  and  for  some  time  total  collapse  of  the  business  of  the 
evening  was  threatened.  A.  M.  Sullivan  threatened  to  settle 
the  matter  by  spying  strangers,  "  and  continuing  to  spy  them  " 
as  long  as  the  official  remained.  After  some  further  heated  talk, 
it  was  decided,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  the  matter  should  be  formally  brought  up  as  a 
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qiieBtioD  of  privil^c.  Then  &t  cine  o'clock,  the  scene  having 
lasted  without  intemiptioQ  for  over  two  hooTB,  the  Committee 
once  more  reaumed,  and  took  np  the  Army  Bill  on  the  propo- 
sition, put  with  unchanged  intooation  by  Raikee,  that  on 
"  Clause  1 66,  p^e  92,  leave  out  all  words  after " 

July  11.  —  The  To-day  the  House  of  Commons  was  crowded  to  a 
qSiMid"  *°  degree  not  often  witnessed  at  the  first  honr  of  a 
morning  sitting.  The  Treasury  bench  was  so 
thronged  that  the  Judge  Advocate  General  (Cavendish  Bentiock), 
a  statesman  to  whom  many  references  have  been  made  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  which  culminated  in  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday,  was  obliged  to  find  a  seat  on  a  back  bench.  The 
front  Opposition  bench  was  scarcely  less  crowded.  The 
Strangers'  gallery  was  of  course  full,  and  a  number  of  peers 
early  occupied  the  seats  allotted  to  their  convenience.  Prince 
Christian,  not  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  House  of  late,  sat  over 
the  clock.  Later  in  the  afternoon,  the  seat  te  his  right  was 
occupied  by  the  Marquis  Ts6ng,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  whose  dress, 
a  glory  of  golden  silk,  stood  out  in  charming  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  the  black  coats  of  Western  civilisation.  Another 
distinguished  stranger,  who  modestly  occupied  a  seat  under 
the  gallery,  was  Mr.  Thomas  Collins,  a  gentleman  whose  con- 
nection with  the  particular  Farliamentary  proceedings  of  late 
elaborated  by  Parnell  is  historical. 

The  preliminary  proceedings  occupied  half  an  honr,  and  at 
balf-past  two  the  Speaker  and  Parnell  rose  together.  The 
latter  giving  way,  the  Speaker  observed  that  a  great  deal  of 
misapprehension  appeared  to  exist  with  respect  to  the  nature 
of  the  reports  be  had  authorised  to  be  made,  and  he  would 
only  say  that,  if  any  member  pleased  to  move  for  them,  it 
would  be  an  unopposed  return.  Parnell,  without  taking  any 
note  of  this  remark,  proceeded  to  observe,  "in  reference  to  a 
matter  that  occurred  yesterday,"  that  the  duty  devolved  upon 
him  to  submit  to  the  House  a  statement  of  the  cireumstances, 
and  to  ask  it  to  agree  to  a  declaration,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Speaker  had  been  a  breach  of  privilege.  Parnell  proposed  to 
prove  two  statements — first,  that  the  Speaker  has  no  original 
jurisdiction ;  and,  second,  that  the  House  has  always  disapproved 
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of  the  making  of  any  minutes  except  those  taken  by  the  clerk 
at  the  table,  or  the  assistant  clerk.  This  poeition  he  fortified 
by  extracts  from  "  Mr.  Hatsell'a  Precedentn."  Some  of  these 
appeared  to  the  House  to  hare  a  bearing  on  the  case  oot  con- 
templated by  Pamell,  and  he  was  interrupted  by  loud  cheers 
when  he  read  out  how  Mr.  Hateell  had  laid  down  t^e  regula- 
tion that  "when  Mr.  Speaker  desired  to  speak,  he  should  be 
heard  without  interruption,"  and  that  "  Mr.  Speaker  should 
on  all  occasions  be  treated  with  the  greatest  respect." 

Having  argued  that  the  Speaker  had  exceeded  his  duty, 
and  acted  contrary  to  rules  in  the  course  he  had  taken,  Pamell 
concluded  by  reading  a  resolution  in  the  following  terms : — 
"  Resolved :  that  any  report  or  record  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
House,  or  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  made,  taken,  or 
kept  by  officials  of  this  House  as  an  official  act  or  otherwise, 
without  the  previous  order  or  sanction  or  knowledge  of  the 
House,  and  for  purposes  not  previously  revealed  to  the  House, 
other  than  the  notes  or  minutes  of  the  Orders  and  Proceedings 
of  the  House,  or  of  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  taken 
at  the  table  hy  the  clerk  or  the  assistant-elerk,  is  without  prece- 
dent in  the  customs  and  usages  of  Parliament." 

The  Speaker  pointed  out  that  the  written  resolution  pre- 
viously placed  in  his  hands  by  Parnell  had  contained,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  the  words  "  is  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  is  a  danger  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  de- 
bate." He  asked  whether  Parnell  desired  to  drop  those  words,  to 
which  Pamell  assented  by  nodding  his  head.  O'Connor  Power 
seconded  the  motion  in  a  speech  which,  like  that  of  Pamell, 
was  exceedingly  moderate  in  tone,  though  after  the  manner  of 
the  member  for  Mayo,  it  was  a  little  warm  in  langu^e. 

These  two  speeches  were  commcndably  brief,  and  at  ten 
minutes  past  three  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose.  He 
commenced  by  paying  a  tribute  to  the  impartiality,  dignity, 
and  courtesy  of  the  Speaker,  a  tribute  approved  by  cheers  from 
all  parts  of  the  House.  The  Speaker  had  never  failed  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  duty  to  the  House,  and  it  was  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  the  House  would  fulfil  its  duty  towards  the 
Speaker,  alike  as  a  matter  of  bimees  to  him  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  position  of  the  House  itself.  The  first  duty 
owed  to  the  Speaker   was   respect,  and  the  Chancellor  added. 
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amid  loud  cheers,  that  the  respect  mast  not  be  of  the  lips  only. 
As  to  the  resolution  submitted  by  Famel),  it  wbb  impossible 
to  consider  it  disconnected  from  sarrouoding  circumstances. 
He  submitted  that,  bearings  this  in  mind)  the  Speaker  had  been 
fully  justified  in  taking  the  course  he  had  adopted.  He  pro- 
duced a  book  dating  back  to  1850,  and  showing'  that  since  that 
time  it  had  been  the  regular  custom  of  the  Speaker  and  his 
predecessors  to  enter  the  name  of  each  member  who  spoke  in 
debate,  and  the  hour  at  which  he  commenced  and  finished.  He 
concluded  by  moving  an  amendment  in  the  following  terma : — 
"That  notice  having  been  taken  while  the  House  was  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  presence  in  one  of  the  side  galleries  of  a  gentleman 
engaged  in  taking  notes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee, 
and  Mr.  Speaker  having  informed  the  House  that  the  official 
in  question  was  so  employed  under  his  direction,  and  that  the 
notes  tsken  were  for  the  confidential  information  of  the  Speaker, 
this  House  is  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Speaker  was  jnstified  in  the 
directions  given  by  him,  and  is  entitled  to  the  support  and 
confidence  of  this  House." 

Hartington,  who  was  received  with  loud  and  general  cheer- 
ing, seconded  the  amendment,  and  joined  in  the  tribute  which 
had  been  paid  to  the  conduct  of  the  Speaker.  Alluding  to  the  tac- 
tics which  had  prevailed,  to  the  delaying  of  business,  he  observed 
that  it  was  a  state  of  things  that  the  House,  patient  though 
it  was,  would  not  permanently  endure.  The  Speaker  bad  been 
at  the  trouble  to  obtain  data  on  which  be  might  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  question  of  the  delay,  and  it  was  not  the  censure  but 
the  thanks  of  the  House  that  were  due  to  him. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  spoke  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Hartington  was  still  more  brief,  and  when  at  half-past 
three  he  resumed  his  seat,  a  strong  disposition  was  shown  on 
the  part  of  the  House  forthwith  to  take  the  division.  Julian 
Goldsmid,  rising  to  continue  the  debate,  was  met  with  many 
evidences  of  disinclination  to  hear  him.  A  storm  of  cries  for 
the  division  stopped  him  at  the  outset,  and  for  some  minutes 
his  sentences  progressed  laboriously  through  a  choma  of 
"  Divide ! "  When  at  length  he  sat  down,  Gladstone  rose, 
with  an  apology  for  continuing  a  debate  which  the  House  evi- 
dently wished  closed.  He  spoke  briefly  but  strongly  in  &vonr 
of  the  amendment. 
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When  he  sat  down  there  vanished  all  hope  of  cloBing  the 
debate  at  the  morninpf  sitting,  if  indeed  any  had  existed. 
Courtney  came  next,  and  whilst  espreefiing  the  view  that  the 
unusual  circumstances  of  obstruction  should  be  met  by  unusual 
action  on  the  part  of  the  House,  he  declared  that  such  action 
should  he  taken  openly.  The  House,  having  now  given  up  the 
attempt  to  close  the  discussion,  began  to  empty,  and  before  a 
comparatively  scanty  audience  the  discussion  was  continued. 
At  twenty-five  minutes  to  seven  Callau  rose,  protesting  that 
be  had  no  desire  to  avoid  the  division.  Accidentally  or  other- 
wise, his  remarks  were  so  timed  that  he  resumed  his  seat  at 
fourteen  minutes  to  seven,  just  leaving  time  for  the  division 
to  be  taken  on  Paruell's  resolution.  But  there  was  no  time 
to  put  the  amendment,  the  sitting  of  necessity  being  sus- 
pended, it  being  ten  minutes  past  seven  when  the  division 
was  announced.  Paruell's  resolution  was  rejected  by  421  votes 
against  29,  one  of  the  largest  majorities  entered  on  the  re- 
cords of  the  House.  The  announcement  of  the  figures  was 
received  with  loud  cheers.  The  minority  was  almost  entirely 
made  up  of  Irish  members.  As  far  as  might  be  observed, 
the  only  English  members  who  voted  for  the  resolution  were 
Wilfrid  lA^reon,  Jacob  Bright,  Courtney,  Hopwood,  Mac- 
douald,  and  Kenealy. 

On  the  House  resuming  at  nine.  Gray  moved  an  amendment 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  amendment  (now  the  sub- 
stantive motion),  embodying,  as  he  said,  some  of  Mr.  Hatsell's 
Precedents,  to  the  effect  that  the  clerk  at  the  table  should 
take  no  notes  except  by  the  order  of  the  House.  The  attempt 
to  renew  the  debate  proved  utterly  futile,  though  speeches  were 
made  which  prolonged  the  proceedings  by  an  additional  couple 
of  hours.  One  of  those  speeches,  contributed  by  Bowyer,  nearly 
brought  about  an  unexpected  crisis.  The  hon.  baronet  inadver- 
tently took  notice  of  the  presence  of  strangers.  The  Speaker 
was,  however,  judiciously  deaf  to  this  slip,  and  the  speechmaking 
went  on  amid  constant  interruption  from  a  House  weary  of  much 
talking  and  anxious  only  for  the  division.  The  House  dividing 
on  Gray's  amendment,  it  was  rejected  by  292  votes  i^iainst  24. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  resolution  was  then  put,  and 
agreed  to  without  a  division — a  conclusion  of  the  business  hailed 
with  prolonged  cheering. 
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jnij  a-A  pri-  A  House  might  have  been  "made"  at  twelve 
^er  u  the  q-qI^c^  [f  the  Speaker  had  been  pleased  to  ente- 
promptly  at  the  legal  hour.  At  ten  minotes  pvt 
twelve,  when  prayers  were  read,  the  benches  were  filled  much  the 
same  aa  at  the  same  epoch  of  an  ordinary  Government  night, 
and  at  twenty  minut«e  past,  when  strangers  were  admitted,  the 
House  presented  an  appeaiance  unparalleled  at  the  same  hour 
on  any  Wednesday  during  the  existence  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment. 

This  unusual  assembly  was  due  to  the  interest  attaching  to 
the  proceedings  in  a  matter  of  breach  of  privilege.  Bat  it  was 
nnexpectedly  justified  by  the  importance  of  an  annoiincenient 
the  Colonial  Secretary  was  accidentally  prepared  to  mabe.  A 
presentiment  of  important  news  seemed  to  pervade  the  House, 
and,  as  Hicks-Beaeh  approached  the  table,  the  buzz  of  conversa- 
tion was  stilled  by  impatient  cries  of  "  Order  I "  The  Colonial 
Secretary,  with  briefest  preface,  proceeded  to  read  a  telegnm 
from  Bartle  Frere,  which  commenced  by  "  congratulating  her 
ilajesty's  Government"  on  the  decisive  victory  obt»ined  over 
the  forces  of  the  Zulu  King.  This  conrtly  narrowiDg  of  the 
limit  of  interest  in  the  communication  was  disregarded  by  the 
crowded  House,  which  listened  with  profouadest  attention  while 
the  Colonial  Secretary  read  the  brief  but  dramatic  recital  of  how 
Cetewayo,  finally  brought  to  bay,  had  given  battle  in  the  open 
to  the  British  troops ;  how  his  forces,  estimated  at  from  twelve 
to  twenty  thousand  men,  had  been  utterly  routed  with  trifling 
loss  to  the  British ;  how  the  victors  had  advanced  and  destroyed 
Ulundi ;  and  how  the  royal  kraal  had  been  burned. 

Bartle  Frere  added  that  this  victory  had  been  obtained  under 
Lord  Chelmsford,  Wolseley  being  detained  by  stress  of  weather 
at  Durban,  and  that  the  news  had  been  brought  by  Archibald 
Forbes,  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  who  had  ont^ 
stripped  all  couriers  by  a  ride  of  fifteen  hours  in  the  saddle. 

When  the  loud  and  prolonged  cheers  with  which  this  news 
was  received  had  subsided,  the  Speaker  announced  that  "the 
clerk  would  now  proceed  to  read  the  Orders  of  the  Day."  The 
first  on  the  paper  was  the  question  of  privil^e,  in  respect  of 
which  Mr.  Grissell  and  Mr.  Ward  had  been  ordered  to  appear  at 
the  Bar,  charged  with  the  offence  of  offering  to  parties  con- 
cerned in  a  private  Bill  to  "square"  the  Committee  to  whidx  it 
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bad  been  referred.  Tbe  Speaker  inquired  whether  these  peraoos 
were  in  attendance.  The  Serjeant-at-Arms,  leaving  his  chair,  and 
advancing  just  witbin  the  Bar,  answered  that  Mr.  Ward  was  in 
att«idaiice,  but  that  Mr.  GrisGell  had  not  put  in  an  appearaocc. 

"  Will  you,"  said  the  Speaker,  remaining  seated  aa  he 
addressed  ibe  Serjeant-at-Arms,  "state  what  messures  have 
been  taken  to  secure  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Grissell  ?  " 

The  Serjeant-at-Arms  explained  that  on  Tuesday  a  messenger 
delivered  tbe  mandate  at  his  house,  and  bad  been  informed  by 
Mrs.  Grissell  that  her  bnaband  bad  gone  abroad.  The  Serjeant- 
at-Arms  bad  received  yesterday  morning'  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Grissell,  dated  from  Boulogne,  stating  that  he  bad  been  sent 
a.way  by  the  doctor's  orders,  and  was  not  well  enoogb  to  travel 
on  the  return  journey. 

'She  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  observed  that  this  telegram 
did  not  appear  "at  all  satisfactory."  He  therefore  moved  a 
resolution  declaring  that  Mr.  Griesell,  having  been  ordered  to 
attend  the  House,  and  having  ni^lected  to  do  bo,  be  taken  into 
the  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  and  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
issue  bis  warrant  to  that  effect.  Forster  having  seconded  tbe  reso- 
lution, and  Knatchbull-Hugesseu  having  endeavoured  to  show 
that  if  tbe  House  had  only  taken  his  advice  Mr.  Onseell  would 
now  have  been  in  custody,  the  question  was  put  and  agreed  to. 

The  Speaker,  rising  again,  consulted  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  as  to  Mr.  Ward's  being  called  in,  A  cry  of  "Aye" 
responding,  the  Speaker  said — 

"  Let  John  Sandilands  Ward  be  called  in." 

The  Serjeant-at-Arms  left  the  House,  two  of  the  mes- 
sengers advanced  to  tbe  cross  benches,  and,  amid  manifest 
signs  of  interest,  pulled  out  tbe  Bar.  Meanwhile  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms  bad  retamed,  accompanied  by  a  tall,  dark  gentle- 
man, who  advanced  towards  the  Bar  with  solemn  step,  and 
seized  it  with  both  bands  as  he  bowed  low  to  the  Speaker. 
The  Speaker,  still  remaining  seated,  addressed  the  prisoner 
at  tbe  Bar,  and  informed  him  that  bis  conduct  bad  been 
the  subject  of  patient  inquiry  by  a  Committee  of  the  House, 
whose  conclusions  were  expressed  in  the  final  paragraph  of  the 
report  which  be  read  for  the  information  of  the  prisoner,  at 
whose  side  stood  in  close  attendance  the  veteran  doorkeeper, 
Mr.  Hartley. 
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Being  invited  to  offer  any  remarks  tliat  occurred  to  him,  the 
prisoner  read  with  careful  elocution  a  document,  the  gist  of 
which  lay  in  the  laat  sentence,  wherein  he  submitted  himself  to 
the  decision  of  the  House,  whatever  it  might  be,  but  impressed 
with  the  hope  that  "this  honoorahle  House  would  give  due 
consideration  to  the  solemn  statement  which  he  now  made,  that 
he  was  the  victim  of  a  cruelly  anfortunate  misapprehension." 

The  prisoner  having  been  ordered  to  withdraw,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Excheqnerj  risiiig  again)  pointed  out  that  the 
statement  at  the  prisoner  did  not  differ  from  that  made  by  him 
before  the  Select  Committee,  and  upon  which,  after  fall  investi- 
gation, they  had  decided  upon  his  gailt  He  would  therefore  move 
that  John  Sandilanda  Ward,  having  been  a  party  to  an  offer  to 
control  tlie  decision  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House,  had 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege.  Goschen  observing  that  it 
would  be  convenient  if  one  of  the  Committee  would  state 
whether  there  was  anything  in  the  prisoner's  decUratioa  which 
differed  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee,  Walpole 
stated  that  the  points  urged  were  precisely  the  same  as  those 
upon  which  the  Committee  had  oome  to  their  deliberate  decision. 
This  representation  was  confirmed  by  Femberton  and  Gray, 
members  of  the  Committee ;  and  Forster  having  seconded  this 
resolution,  it  was  put  from  tiie  Chair,  and  carried  without 
dissent. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  it  now  became  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  consider  what  course  they  would  take. 
He  moved  that  Mr.  Ward  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms,  and  that  the  Speaker  do  issue  his  warrant  to 
this  effect.  This  resolution  (which  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
matter  of  detail  was  not  seconded)  was  put  and  carried,  after 
some  remarks  from  Denison,  and  a  few  observations  on  Con- 
stitutional law  from  Bowyer,  who  had  made  several  attempts  to 
rise  earlier  in  the  discussion,  and  whose  ultimate  triumph  was 
grievously  marred  by  impatient  cries  of  "  Agreed !  Agreed ! " 
The  Serjeant-at-Arms,  not  waiting  for  the  formal  issne  of  the 
warrant,  left  the  House  in  search  of  his  prisoner,  and  the  House 
proceeded,  as  if  nothing  particular  had  happened,  to  the  next 
order  of  the  day — the  Public  Works  Loan  Bill. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Ward  had  been  standing  outeide  by 
the  doorkeeper's  chair,  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  proceedings. 
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On  being  informed  of  the  result,  he  quietly  accompauied  Captain 
Gosset  to  the  prison-roomB  in  the  Clock  Tower,  where  he  will 
remain  during  the  pleasure  of  the  House.  Two  meeaengera 
have  been  detailed  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  him,  an 
outer-guard  being  furnished  by  the  police.  The  prison-rooms 
in  the  House  of  Commons  adjoin  the  residence  of  the  Serjeant* 
at-Arms.  They  consist  of  two  Buites,  one  on  the  ground 
flooT  and  one  above,  the  latter  comprising  bedrooms  for  the 
prisoner  and  his  warder.  Bearded  as  a  temporary  residence, 
they  are  by  no  means  uncomfortable,  and  the  prisoner  will 
be  subject  to  no  other  diBcipline  than  what  is  necessary  for  his 
safe  keeping. 
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CHAPTER    XXXTI. 

DISSOLUnOS. 

The  Queen'g  lait  Appearance  In  Parliament — Diesolntion  announced—  Hiatorical 
Itwt  Words — Dying — ilesd  ! 

Feb.  '6.  —  The  The  fog  which  daring  the  past  few  days  has 
wHunnce^  filled  the  House  of  Lords,  in  common  with  less 
Parliament.  UluBtriotia  chambeTB  in  London,  bad  happily 
cleared  off  before  noon,  and  the  spectacle  of 
the  opening  of  Farliament  by  the  Queen  was  not  dimmed  by  a 
too  familiar  presence.  The  doors  were  opened  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  ladies  whose  seats  were  not  so  secure  as  those  of  the 
peeresses  took  the  earliest  opportanity  of  claiming  them.  But 
it  was  one  o'clock  before  the  House  began  to  present  any- 
thing like  an  animated  appearance.  As  usual,  the  peers  had 
chivalrously  abandoned  the  greater  number  of  their  seats  Ut 
ladies,  reserving  for  their  own  accommodation  the  front  row 
of  the  benches,  and  a  few  seats  placed  closely  together  on 
the  space  ordinarily  assigned  to  the  occupants  of  the  cross 
benchea.  These  were  not  so  inviting  that  their  lordships 
were  to  be  induced  to  fill  them  before  the  appointed  time. 
But  many  having  ladies  in  charge  strolled  in  and  out,  giving 
to  a  scene  rapidly  growing  in  gorgeousness  a  groundwork  of 
colour  of  the  particular  red  which  from  time  immemorial  has 
dyed  the  robes  of  a  peer  of  Parliament. 

At  half-past  one  nearly  all  who  were  bidden  as  spectstois 
were  seated,  and  there  remained  nothing  but  to  wait  and 
watch.  The  throne,  draped  through  long  successive  sessioiiE, 
was  uncovered,  save  for  the  ermine  cloak  which  lay  upon  it 
with  rich  white  silk  lining  outwards.  In  the  recess  on  either 
side  were  two  chairs.  At  the  steps  of  the  tiirone  was  the 
famous  seat  known  ae  the  woolsack,  a  bench  which  does  not 
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differ  from  those  commoner  conTeniences  temporarily  impressed 
fof  the  occoBion,  and  which  were  ranged  together  at  uncom- 
fortably, close  qaartere  before  the  bar.     The  wooleack  was  at 
the   moment  tenantleas.      A  few  paces  before  it  was  another 
bench  of  almost  precisely  similar   make,    on   which  eat    the 
Lord  Chief   Baron,   ]Jord  Chief   Justice   Cockbum,  and   Mr. 
Justice   Lopes,  sole  representatives   of  the  judges,   who    just 
now  chance  to  be  engaged  in  other  than  ceremonial  business. 
When  the   House  of  Lords  is  in  session,  the  bishops  are' 
accustomed  to  sit  to  the  right  of  the  woolsack,  removed  by 
the  breadth  of  the  gangway  from  the  heated  air  of   politics 
and  partisanship,  which  in  this  part  of  the  chamber  commences 
at  the  front  Ministerial  bench.      But  the  bishops,   like  the 
lay  peers,  had  sacrificed  their  conTenience  to  hospitality,  and, 
eave  for  the   front  bench,   had  given   up  the  whole  of  their 
seats  to  the  foreign  ambassadors.      These,  who  for  the  most 
part   had   come   early,    presented  a    mass  of  glittering  colonr, 
which  under  gaslight  might  have  been  dazzling.     As  it  was, 
it  drew  to  this  part  of  the  House  the  eyes  of  all  beholders, 
their  excellencies  wasting  none  of  the  effect  because  they  with 
one  accord  elected  to  stand  through  the  long  hour  of  waiting. 
The  one  exception  to   this    rule   was    the   American   Charg^ 
d' Affaires,  distinguished  amid  the  blaze  of  diplomatic  millinery 
by  the  severe  simplicity  of  evening  dress.     He   remained  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  seated,  thus  affording  a  better  view 
of  the  Chinese  Minister,  who  stared   about  him  with  never- 
ceasing  wonder,  presenting  to  the  interested  audience  a  bland, 
almost  childlike  face,  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  suppose  diplo- 
matic art  could  ever  find  expression. 

The  Russian  Ambassador,  arriving  late,  introduced  a  dis- 
turbing element  among  the  representatives  of  European  nations, 
which  some  people  might  say  was  characteristic.  His  seat 
had  been  fixed  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  first  row,  and  in 
passing  to  it  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  France  were  tempor- 
arily disturbed  as  they  courteonsly  made  way  for  him.  But 
he  was  not  absolutely  last,  the  most  dilatory  comer  of  the 
distinguished  circle  being  the  Turkish  Ambassador.  His  excel- 
lency, strolling  in  with  fez  on  head  and  a  great  jewel  flashing 
on  his  left  breast,  chanced  upon  the  Arehbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  sat  at  the  end  of  the  frout  bench  retained  by  the  bishops. 
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The  Archbishop's  greetiog  of  the  repreeentative  of  the  Saltam 
was  effusive.  Just  behind  his  Grace,  whose  positioQ  at  the 
end  of  the  bench  seemed  to  endow  him  with  the  office  of  host, 
and  who  with  unwearied  assiduity  had  welcomed  each  coming 
guest,  towered  the  tall  form  of  Count  Munster,  who  wanuly 
seconded  the  Archbishop's  endeavour  to  make  every  one  that 
fassed  feel  welcome. 

Behind  the  broad  bench  shtired  by  the  bishops  and  the 
judges  (behind  it  looking  from  the  throne)  was  the  table 
at  which  the  Chairman  of  Committees  and  the  clerks  are 
aticastomed  to  sit,  fortified  by  books  of  reference  and  many 
documents.  To-day  this  table  had  been  cleared  of  its  uBnal 
contents,  and  before  it  sat  the  three  clerks,  in  black  gowns 
and  grey  wigs,  the  one  black  line  in  the  gay  assembly.  It 
was  behind  these  that  the  temporary  rows  of  backless  benches 
were  arranged  tor  the  accommodation  of  noble  lords  who  had 
given  up  their  seats  to  fair  ladies.  It  seemed  to  ordinary 
intelligence  that  a  more  conveuieat  way  of  fixing  tiiese  benches 
would  have  been  to  follow  the  lines  of  the  otdinaiy  cross 
benches — that  is  to  say,  to  arrange  them  in  rows  facing  the 
throne.  Probably,  however,  had  this  been  done  the  Coostitu- 
tion  would  in  some  subtle  manner  have  suffered.  Acoordii^ly 
the  beaches  were  set  sideways,  noble  lords  seating  themselves 
after  the  fashion  compelled  by  the  accommodation  of  an  Irish 
car.  This  rule  was  enforced  with  the  exception  of  the  par- 
ticular peer  who  had  chanced  to  get  at  the  end  of  each  seat, 
and  who  incontinently  turned  his  face  towards  the  throne  and 
his  back  to  his  neighbours. 

Behind  a  thin  streak  of  red  which  bordered  the  ordinary' 
rows  of  benches  eat  the  ladies.  To  the  left  of  the  throne  the 
wives  of  peers,  and  peeresses  in  their  own  right,  had  seats 
assigned  to  them.  On  the  corresponding  benches  opposite 
were  ladies  of  noble  families.  The  galleries,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  yards  of  that  to  the  left  of  the  throne,  were  also 
given  np  to  the  use  of  ladi^.  The  exceptional  space  was 
tilled  by  foreign  attaches  and  other  highly  privileged  strangers. 
Most  of  these  wore  uniform.  Conspicuous  amongst  them  was 
one  in  a  magnificent  Eastern  costume  of  whit«  silk  gleaming 
with  gold  threads,  his  swarthy  face  surmounted  by  a  turban — 
a  stately  and  picturesque  dress  which  made  to  look  more  than 
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uauall^r  absurd  the  odd,  ill-fitting  red  gowns  slashed  with  Ijars 
of  ermine  which  the  peers  wear  in  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign 
in  Fsriiament. 

The  ladies  had  seated  themselves,  wearing  the  opera  cloaks 
and  shawls  in  which  they  had  driven  down  to  the  Honse. 
At  a  few  minntfis  to  two  the  blare  of  trumpets  announced 
that  royalty  was  at  hand.  Cloaks  and  shawls  were  forthwith 
slipped  off,  displaying  the  full  charms  of  white  shonlders  and 
glistening  diamonds.  The  prevailing  colour  of  dress  was  white, 
with  here  and  there  a  flash  of  blue,  or  a  more  timid  presenta-, 
tion  of  delicate  sage  green.  Prominent  among  the  peeresses 
sat  a  lady  in  deepest  black — black  dress,  black  shawl,  black 
gloves,  and  raven  hair,  from  the  depths  of  which  shone  three 
diamond  stars.  This,  it  was  whispered  round  the  throng  of 
strangers  in  the  galleiy  over  the  bar,  was  the  Countess  of 
Dudley.     But  the  Countess  of  Dudley  was  not  present. 

Just  on  the  stroke  of  two  the  audience  rose  with  a  quick 
rustling  sound  and  made  obeisance  to  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
who  entered  a  few  feet  in  advance  of  the  royal  dukes  and 
princesses  who  accompanied  her.  Bowing  graciously  and 
smiling  sweetly  in  answer  to  the  welcome  which  beamed  upon 
her  from  every  eye  in  the  assembly,  her  Royal  Highness  took 
her  seat  on  the  hitherto  empty  woolsack,  and  waa  ioined  by 
the  Duchess  of  Connaught  and  the  Princess  Fred  erica  of 
Hanover,  daughter  of  the  late  King  George.  At  the  same 
time  entered  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  conducted  to  a 
chair  to  the  right  of  the  throne.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  having 
escorted  the  princesses,  took  their  seats  on  the  front  bench 
corresponding  to  that  on  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  more  fortunate  bishops  sat  in  front  of  the  ambassadors. 
At  this  moment  her  Majesty's  Government  were  solely  repre- 
Bcnted  by  Lord  Cranbrook.  On  the  front  Opposition  bench 
sat  Earl  Granville  and  Lord  Selbome.  The  attendance  of  peer^^ 
whose  names  are  known  to  readers  of  Parliamentary  debates 
was  unusually  limited.  If  Lord  Hampton,  Lord  Houghton, 
and  Lord  Rosebery  be  mentioned,  the  list  is  almost  exhausted. 

At  ten  minutes  past  two  there  filed  into  the  Chamber, 
through  the  open  doors  behind  the  throne,  a  procession  headed 
by  gorgeously  attired  heralds,  whose  path  towards  the  farther 
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side  of  the  throne  was  beset  with  diffieultiee.  There  was  the 
necessity  o£  bowing,  first  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  left, 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  companion  princesses  on  the 
woolsack,  and,  finally,  when  this  was  accomplished  in  four  dis- 
tinct and  elaborate  genuflexions,  the  heralds  came  fall  upon 
the  three  rojal  dukes  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  bench  to  the 
left  of  the  woolsack,  and  were  fain  to  bow  again. 

This  was,  finallj,  happily  accomplished,  and  the  Queen  was 
seen  entering,  with  slow  step,  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  throng,  in 
which  were  recognised  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon, 
holding  aloft  the  sword  of  state,  and  th^  Marquia  of  Winchester 
beariog  on  a  cushion  the  cap  of  maintenance.  Princess 
Beatrice  accompanied  her  Majesty,  and  as  the  Queen  seated 
herself  on  the  throne,  she  deftly  released  the  long  white  riband 
pendant  from  the  back  of  the  Queen's  cap,  which,  catching 
in  the  seat,  threatened  to  tear  the  crown  from  the  Sovereign's 
head  in  presence  of  all  the  world.  The  Queen  was  dressed  in 
monming,  though  of  a  somewhat  less  decided  character  than 
that  in  which  she  is  accustomed  to  be  seen.  The  sombre  colour 
of  her  dress  was  lig;btened  by  broad  bands  of  white,  and  across 
her  breast  lay  the  blue  riband  of  the  Garter.  For  jewels  she 
wore  a  crown-shaped  circlet  of  diamonds,  and  on  her  breast  the 
Koh-i-noor. 

Princess  Beatrice,  who  was  dressed  in  blue,  and  who,  in 
respect  of  colour,  was  more  pronounced  than  any  lady  in  the 
assembly,  stood  close  by  the  chair  at  the  right  of  the  throne. 
Prince  Leopold,  scarcely  recognisable  in  the  uniform  of  an  Elder 
Brother  of  the  Trinity  House,  stood  to  the  left  of  the  Queen, 
before  the  vacant  chair  which  so  many  yeaie  ago  the  Prince 
Consort  used  to  fill  on  occasions  like  to-day. 

At  an  almost  imperceptible  gesture  from  the  Qiieen,  the 
audience,  which  had  remained  standing,  seated  themselves,  and 
Black  B.od  was  despatched  in  search  of  the  Commons.  There 
was  now  time  to  look,  as  every  one  did,  for  the  Prime  Minister; 
hut  he  had  not  come  with  the  brilliant  throng,  and  the  ceremony 
of  opening  Parliament  was  begun  and  completed  without  him. 
In  a  few  moments  the  familiar  roar  was  heard,  and  presently  the 
Speaker  was  discerned  standing  at  the  Bar,  where  he  had  been 
washed  up  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  rushing  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     To  his  left  was  Captain  Gosset,  Serjeant- 
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at- Arms,  but  without  the  mace,  for,  on  approaching  the  preeenoe 
of  the  royal  aathority  of  whom  the  mace  is  a  symbol,  he  had 
^ven  that  impoBing  featore  of  Constitatioiial  Crovernment  into 
the  hands  of  an  attendant  at  the  door  of  the  Hoose  of  Lords. 
Black  Kod  stood  to  the  right,  and  just  behind  the  Speaker 
was  the  ChaDcellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Cross  had  succeeded  in 
getting  a  good  point  of  view  a  little  to  the  left  j  but  the  First 
Xiord  of  the  Admiralty  vainly  attempted  to  survey  the  scene 
over  the  shoulders  of  Thomas  Cave. 

Quiet  being  restored,  Caims  advanced,  and,  bending  on  one 
knee,  proffered  the  Queen  a  manuscript  he  had  brought  with 
him.  With  a  gesture  that  must  have  been  imperceptible  to 
those  at  a  distance,  her  Majesty  beckoned  refusal,  and  Caims, 
interpreting  this  as  a  command  to  read  the  Speech,  retired  a  few 
paces.  Thrai,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  partially 
hiding  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  view,  he  read,  in  a  voice  that 
reached  all  comers  of  the  chamber,  the  last  "  Speech  from  the 
Throne"  that  can  be  delivered  in  the  life  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment. This  done,  the  Queeu  rose,  and,  with  a  slight  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  presence  of  the  august  assembly  gathered  under 
the  historio  roof,  walked  out,  not  stopping,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions, to  speak  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  whom  she  passed  on 
the  way. 

Her  Majesty  out  ot  sight,  the  Princess  of  Wales  followed, 
escorted  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Princess  Frederica  of 
Hanover  and  the  Duchess  of  Connanght  went  in  their  train. 
The  three  Royal  Princes  on  the  floor  of  the  House  doffed  their 
plumed  hats  and  vanished  through  the  doorway.  The  brilliant 
assembly,  meeting  and  mingling  for  a  few  moments  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  vanished  from  sight.  The  Speaker  and  the 
Commons  returned  to  their  own  House,  and  it  was  there 
formally  announced  that  the  seaaion  of  1880  had  commenced. 

Uir. e— DiBaoto-  Members  met  in  the  House  of  Commons  this 
aonumoimoed.  aftemoon  wholly  unprepared  for  the  surprise  in 
store.  The  business  on  the  paper  not  being  of  a  striking  or 
important  character,  the  attendance  was  rather  less  than  usual 
for  the  first  hoar  of  the  sitting.  Among  other  absentees  were 
Hartington  and  Gladstone.  Neither  side  was  crowded,  thus 
indicating  (what  appears  to  be  the  fact)  that  the  sudden  decision 
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to  dJBBolye  Parliament  at  Easter  was  ae  much  a  secret  on  tiie 
Ministerial  side  as  among  members  of  the  Oppoeition.  Up  to 
the  veiy  last  moment  the  delusion  was  kept  up  by  wbat  may, 
upon  consideratioDj  seem  a  eomewhat  significant  incident,  ^e 
regain  questions  on  tbe  paper  being  disposed  of,  Sir  Gbarles 
Russell  rose,  and  asked  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
whether  it  would  not  be  poesible  for  the  Select  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  Grain  Cai^o  Bill  to  report  on  the 
paxticnlar  sabject  of  loading  in  sacks,  without  waiting  to  con- 
sider other  matters  submitted  to  them,  bo  that  the  subject  might 
be  dealt  with  forthwith.  The  qnestion  was  addressed  to  JjotA 
Sandon,  who  by  a  fortuitous  circumstance  chanced  to  be  ill, 
thongh  his  indisposition  was  happily  of  so  temporary  a  character 
that  he  appeared  in  the  precincts  of  the  House  immediately  after 
the  Chancellor  of  l^e  Exchequer  had  made  his  statement,  and 
remained  about  throughout  the  sitting. 

Of  course  if  Sandou  had  happened  to  be  in  his  place  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  him,  being  in  possession  of  the  Cabinet 
secret,  to  answer  the  question  precisely  as  it  was  answered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  That  gentleman  was  able  to 
say  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  the  Committee  to  report  in  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  bo  that  legislation  might  take  place  "before 
the  end  of  the  summer."  This  is  an  unusual  phrase ;  but  its 
substitution  for  the  more  customary  one,  "tbe  end  of  the 
seEfiioD,"  was  not  noticed,  and  doubtless  its  significance  did  not 
occur  to  Egerton,  who  simply  read  what  was  written  down  for 
him  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

This  business  being  settled,  and  it  being  duly  made  known  to 
the  country  that  the  Oovemment  have  made  every  arrangement 
for  meeting  the  popular  demand  raised  by  PlimsoU's  Bill,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  and  proposed  to  "  make  a  few 
remarks."  There  was  something  in  his  manner  and  the  tone  of 
his  voice  which  instantly  riveted  attention,  and  before  the  words 
were  pronounced  the  Houbo  knew  that  its  fate  was  sealed.  The 
contention  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  went  to  show 
that  the  only  reason  the  present  Parliament  had  been  summoned 
for  a  seventh  session  was  in  view  of  the  Irish  famine.  The 
neceBsities  of  the  case  being  now  met,  there  remained  nothing 
that  imperatively  kept  Parliament  togetiier,  and  all  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  consider  was  whether  it  were  better  to  dissolve  at 
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Easter  or  at  Whitenntide.  On  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
best  intereBta  of  the  country,  they  had  decided  that  Easter  was 
the  time,  and  accordingly  the  dissolntion  will  take  place  from 
the  amended  date  fixed  for  the  Easter  recese — the  23rd  inst. 
This  would  make  it  possible  for  the  new  Parliament  to  meet 
again  in  May. 

There  was  some  slight  cheering  at  this  annonncement,  hut  it 
was  rather  of  a  spasmodic  character,  memberB  eridently  being 
too  mach  taken  aback  to  be  able  to  find  immediate  expression  for 
the  mingled  feelings  with  which  they  heard  the  statement.  The 
Chancellor  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  desirabie  the  Budget 
should  be  before  the  country  prior  to  the  general  election,  and 
he  therefore  proposed  to  introdnoe  it  on  Thursday  next.  By 
this  time  the  Ministerialists  had  recovered  their  presence  of 
mind,  and  greeted  this  heroic  resolve  with  a  cheer.  The  Bill 
dealing  with  Corrupt  Practices  and  with  the  conveyance  of 
voters  in  boroughs  it  was  highly  desirable  should  be  passed, 
and  he  hoped  this  might  be  done.  He  assured  the  House  that 
he  had  taken  it  into  his  confidence  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  a  statement  accepted  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  by 
general  cheering. 

FoTster,  rising  in  the  absence  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 
said  he  had  heard  with  great  satisfaction  the  statement  from  the 
Treasury  bench,  a  feeling  shared  by  members  on  that  side  of  the 
House.  He  wished  to  know  up  to  what  date  it  was  intended 
to  take  votes  upon  account.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
replied  "  three  months.^'  Dilke  inquired,  "  What  about  the 
Water  Bill?"  This  was  instinctively  felt  to  be  a  crucial 
question,  there  being  an  impression  so  widely  spread  as  to 
amount  almost  to  conviction  that  it  is  upon  the  London 
Water  Bill  a  Ministry  which  has  essayed  many  great  feats  of 
Imperial  policy  at  length  finds  itself  checked.  Cross  said  no 
bargain  had  been  made  with  the  water  companies.  One  had 
been  sn^ested,  and  if  Parliament  did  not  think  it  desirable, 
there  was  an  end  of  the  matter. 

Another  important  piece  of  information  was  drawn  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  the  effect  that  private  Bills 
would  be  put  in  the  same  position  in  the  new  Parliament  as  they 
stand  in  respect  to  the  present.  The  Attorney- General  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  in  a  fresh  Bill  dealing  with 
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Corrapt  Practices.  In  reply  to  Henry  James,  he  said  the 
Criminal  Code  Bill  would  of  course  be  dropped ;  but  he  thoaght 
the  Committee  to  whom  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  had  been  re- 
mitt«d  might  report  before  Easter. 

It  was  a  considerably  curtailed  audience  to  whom  these  latter 
statements  were  made.  Since  the  moment  the  news  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Excheqner  had  communicated  was  actually 
in  posBession  of  members,  the  House  had  been  rapidly  thinnings, 
and  at  this  time  there  were  more  members  in  and  about  the  tele- 
graph ofBce  than  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  lobbies  alt 
was  excitement,  but  the  general  feeling  on  both  sides  speared 
to  be  one  of  satisfaction  that  the  tension  had  been  broken,  and 
that  the  long-looked-f  or  struggle  was  now  actnally  at  hand. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  a  similar  annnuncement  was  nude  in 
mnch  briefer  terms  by  the  Prime  Minister.  Here,  as  in  the 
Commons,  members  were  unprepared  for  the  crisia  The  news 
was  received  by  the  few  peers  present  without  the  slightest 
indication  of  feeling.  They  at  least  were  sure  to  come  back 
with  the  new  Parliament,  however  it  might  fare  with  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  other  House. 

Mar.  18.— HiEtoii-  On  Monday  night,  by  an  mipremeditated  coinci- 
oai  laat  wordi.  jgncg^  „„  gveut  happened  in  Parliament  to  which 
the  newspapers  have  not  called  attention,  though  history 
will  donbtleas  not  find  it  unworthy  of  notice.  On  that  night 
Gladetone  iu  one  House,  and  BeaconsGeld  in  the  other,  for  the 
last  time  addressed  the  Parliament  which  has  proved  aoch  a 
memorable  turning-point  in  the  career  of  both.  Gladstone 
spoke  Hrst,  having  taken  upon  himself  the  duty  of  demolishing 
the  latest  financial  scheme  of  his  former  pupil.  He  carried  with 
him  a  sign,  the  significance  of  which  is  familiar  to  those  ttccus* 
tomed  to  his  House  of  Commons  habits.  He  was  most  carefully 
dressed,  his  hair — alas !  woefully  scanty — was  brushed  with  much 
solicitude,  and  in  his  buttonhole  he  wore  a  white  rose.  All  tlus, 
more  particularly  the  flower,  meant  that  Gladstone  intended  to 
make  an  important  speech.  Ordinarily  he  is  most  careless  in  his 
attire,  and  averages  the  trouble  he  says  he  gives  to  his  hatter  by 
drawing  very  little  on  the  resources  of  his  tailor.  But  when  he 
proposes  to  make  a  great  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  he 
always  submits  himself  to  the  control  of  others,  puts  on  his  very 
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best  clothes,  and  paBsivelj  stands  whilst  a  flower  is  pinned  in 
bis  buttonhole. 

The  portent  of  Monday  night  was  not  mieleading.  He  did 
not  e&y  much  on  the  general  question  of  the  Budget,  But  for 
the  Probate  Duty  Bill,  which  adds  to  the  already  sufficient  tax 
on  frugality,  increasing  the  duty  on  small  estates  whilst  dealing 
tenderly  with  the  wealth  of  millionairee,  he  had  no  words 
too  strong,  no  condemnation  too  severe.  He  thundered  at  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  across  the  table,  and  whilst  the 
Opposition  loudly  cheered,  the  Ministerialists  sat  sullen  and 
silent,  incapable  of  answering  the  ailment,  even  by  tbeir 
favourite  scheme  of  counter-cheering. 

This  dumbfouudering  of  the  Ministerialiste  was  of  itself  a 
remarkable  success.  The  Ministerial  case  must  be  bad  indeed 
if  gentlemen  who  sit  on  the  back  benches  cannot  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  cheer  for  it.  Gladstone  himself  disolainied  all 
hope  of  more  substantial  success.  He  had,  he  said,  done  his 
duty  when  he  had  made  the  real  bearing  of  the  case  clear  to 
the  country,  and  had  entered  his  protest  against  the  Bill.  But 
as  it  turned  out,  he  underrated  the  power  of  bis  own  eloquence 
and  the  solvent  force  of  truth.  His  speech  was  made  on 
Monday,  and  on  the  following  morning  he  left  for  Midlothian. 
On  Tuesday  the  Bill  was  further  discussed  in  its  later  stages. 
To-day  (Wednesday),  at  the  last  moment,  when  it  bad  passed 
through  Committee,  and  was  before  the  House  in  its  penalti- 
mate  stage,  Stafford  Northcote  quietly  announced  his  submissioQ 
to  Gladstone's  views,  and  moved  amendments  which  practically 
met  them  to  the  extent  that  he  abandoned  that  portion  of  the 
Bill  which  increased  the  Probate  Puty  on  small  estates  up  to 
£2,000  in  value. 

Mounted  on  his  favourite  horse.  Spirited  Foreign  Policy,  the 
Premier  in  the  other  House  caused  it  to  prance  and  curvet  to  the 
beaming  delight  of  Cranbrook  and  the  undisguised  admiration  of 
the  messengers  at  the  open  doorway.  He  had  an  excellent  foil 
for  his  wit  in  Stiatheden  and  Campbell,  a  peer  whose  oratorical 
manner,  if  reproduced  by  an  actor  in  comedy,  would  be  de- 
nounced as  an  exa^eration  insulting  to  the  intolligence  of  the 
pit.  The  Premier  made  some  good  fun  out  of  the  eccentric 
custodian  of  British  foreign  policy,  which  was  serenely  reliehed 
by  the  august  assembly.      But   it  was  when  he  came  to  the 
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dark  passages  pointing  to  tlie  mysterious  conspiracy  : 
England,  which  in  spite  of  our  continued  triumph  of  the  past 
six  years,  stalks  through  the  capitals  of  Europe,  it  was  tben 
that  the  Premier  was  at  his  best.  Then  did  his  voice  reach  its 
most  sonorous  tones,  then  was  bis  brow  coatraeted  with  ming^led 
resolve  and  indignation,  then  was  his  right  arm  waved  aloft  as 
if  cheering  on  a  united  England  to  a  final  assault,  then  did 
Cranbrook's  smile  yield  to  a  look  more  suitable  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion,  and  then  did  the  messengers  crowding  at  the 
door  tremble  with  unnamed  horror,  and,  their  emotions  strained 
too  highly  for  speech,  nudge  each  other  in  interchange  of  opinion 
that  here  truly  was  a  great  man. 

The  physical  energy  with  which  this  election  speech  was 
delivered  was  certainly  very  remarkable  for  a  mim  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year.  There  is,  however,  unmistakable  evidence  of  pump- 
ing up  in  the  Premier's  latest  oratorical  feats.  The  vigour  is 
spasmodic,  the  strength  artificial,  and  the  listener  has  a  feeling 
that  at  any  moment  a  spring  may  break,  a  screw  grow  loose, 
and  the  whole  machinery  come  to  a  sudden  stop. 

Gladstone's  tours  deforce  are  perfectly  natural.  When  after 
one  of  his  great  speeches  be  resumes  his  seat,  he  is,  and  often 
proves  himself  to  be,  ready  to  start  again.  With  tbe  Premier, 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  over  and  the  appointed  task 
achieved,  be  falls  into  a  state  of  prostration  painful  to  witness. 
His  eyes  seem  to  lose  all  expression,  bis  cheeks  fall  in,  and  his 
face  takes  on  a  ghastly  hue.  Physically  be  ie  at  least  ten  years 
older  than  Gladstone.  He,  nevertheless,  retains  something  of 
the  dandy  air  of  Vivian  Grey.  His  hair  is  a  marvel  for  a  man  of 
seventy-four.  Just  before  he  left  the  Commons  this  triumph  of 
art  was  permitted  to  show  a  few  grey  threads,  a  circumstance  at 
the  time  accepted  as  confirming  the  current  rumour  that  he  was 
about  to  retire  from  office.  But  when  he  went  to  the  Lords 
this  graceful  concession  to  tbe  approach  of  old  age  was  aban- 
doned, and  now,  whilst  noble  lords  many  years  his  juniors  sit 
about  him  bald  or  grey,  Lord  Beaoonsfield  shakes  ambrosial 
locks,  alike  untamed  and  untinted  by  age. 

Mar.  2i,-D7iiiK     The  ninth  Parliament  of  Victoria,  which  met  for 

~^'*^'  the  first  time  on  the  5th  of  March,  187*,  died  at 

half-past  two  this  afternoon,  aged  six  years  and  nineteen  davs. 
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Of  the  members  forming  both  Houses  very  few  were  present 
during  the  last  moments.  The  House  of  Commons  was  summoned 
for  half-past  onej  but  there  were  not  at  any  time  enough  present 
to  form  a  quorum.  In  these  circumstances  the  Speaker,  instead 
of  taking  his  usual  seat,  took  the  chair  at  the  table  occupied  by 
Raikes  when  the  House  is  iu  Committee.  Here  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  holding  a  friendly  chat  with  Stafford  Northcote. 
In  addition  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  there  were  of 
Ministers  present  W.  H,  Smith,  Eustace  Cecil,  Harrington, 
Dyke,  Elphinetone,  and  Flunket,  who,  for  the  second  time  in 
the  history  of  this  Parliament,  took  his  seat  on  the  Treasury 
bench  on  appointment  to  office.  This  time  hia  occupancy  was 
even  more  brief  than  his  tenure  of  the  Irish  Solicitor-Generalship, 
tor  scarcely  had  the  new  Paymaster-General  taken  his  seat  than 
the  summons  of  Black  Rod  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  the  end 
of  all  things  (as  far  as  the  Parliament  of  1874  is  concerned)  was 
at  hand. 

The  full  total  of  members  present  in  the  Commons  was 
twenty-seven,  of  whom  the  larger  number  sat  on  the  Ministerial 
side.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  wag  the  only  member  of  the  late 
Ministry  present.  Others  seated  on  the  Opposition  side  were 
Dilke,  Fawcett,  Sullivan,  Brassey,  and  Alexander  Gordon.  On 
the  Conservative  side  there  were  several  members  taking  their 
last  look  at  the  House  of  Commons  from  its  privileged  benches. 
Of  these  were  Baillie-Cochrane,  Bowyer,  and  Mellor.  Newde- 
gate,  his  mind  untroubled  by  the  contingencies  of  an  election 
contest,  had  come  to  see  the  last  of  a  Parliament  in  whose  hear- 
ing he  has  so  often  lifted  np  his  voice  in  solemn  counsel  and 
unheeded  reproof. 

At  a  few  minutes  to  two  the  cry  of  "  Black  Rod  "  echoing 
through  the  lobby  brought  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  to  his  feet, 
and  the  independence  of  the  Commons  was  promptly  and 
practically  asserted  by  closing  and  barring  the  outer  door. 
Black  Rod,  knocking  thrice,  was  admitted  without  farther  re- 
sistance, and,  advancing  towards  the  table,  thrice  made  low 
obeisance  to  the  mace.  The  delivery  of  the  familiar  message 
with  which  General  Knollys  was  chaiged  was  invested  with 
peculiar  interest  by  reason  of  a  little  incident  which  hap- 
pened on  the  last  occasion  he  had  appeared  to  summon  the 
House.     Bowyer  had  then  publicly  taken  note  of  the  fact  that. 
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contrary  to  established  usage  aad  the  privilege  of  the  Commons, 
Black  Rod  had  "  required "  the  attendance  of  members  in  the 
Honse  of  Lords,  instead  of  "desiring"  it.  Would  the  messenger 
from  the  Lords  prove  contumacious?  Would  he  "desire"  or 
"  require ; "  and  if  the  latter,  what  next  ? 

Bowyer,  eager  in  his  new-bom  enthusiasm  for  the  repression 
of  lordly  aggression,  had  strategically  occupied  the  comer  seat 
just  below  the  gangway,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  spot  at  which 
Black  Bod  would  halt  and  make  fateful  choice  of  phraseology. 
General  Knollys  proceeded  through  the  formula  of  the  sammons 
till  he  reached  the  word  for  which  every  one  was  watching'. 
Then  he  distinctly  paused,  and,  drawing  himself  bother  for  a 
Enal  effort,  proceeded  to  say  that  "  the  presence  of  members  of 
this  Honourable  Huuse  is  desibed  to  hear  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners give  their  assent  to  certain  Bills.'' 

The  House  of  Lords  was  still  more  empty  than  the  House  of 
Commons.  At  a  first  glance  round  the  benches  it  seemed  that 
none  of  her  Majesty's  Miaisters  were  present.  On  close  in- 
spection, Cranbrook  was  discovered  among  the  five  cloaked  and 
cocked-hatted  figures  on  the  bench  before  the  woolsack  commis- 
sioned to  represent  her  Majesty.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Speaker 
at  the  Bar,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by  all  the  gentlemen 
named  as  having  been  in  tbe  Commons,  the  Commission  was 
recited,  the  Royal  assent  was  given  to  the  few  Bills  on  the  table, 
and  then  the  Queen's  Speech  was  read.  After  this  came  t^e 
prorogation,  the  House  being  "  prorogued  till  Tuesday,  tbe  18th 
April,  then  to  sit  for  the  disposal  of  business." 

This,  as  all  who  heard  it  knew,  was  a  mere  device  in  comple- 
tion of  tbe  fiction  that  ignored  the  imminence  of  dissolution. 
The  prorogation  was  in  all  respects  identical  with  the  usual 
form.  But  members  at  the  Bar,  though  bidden  to  meet  agun 
on  the  13th  of  April,  knew  very  well,  as  they  turned  and  fol- 
lowed the  Speaker,  that  the  Parliament  of  which  they  formed 
units  was  actually  dead,  and  that  they  might  presently,  if  they 
pleased,  read  the  fiat  of  dissolution  in  the  Gazette. 
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/iTM  ol,  Mtnial,  see 
QeUamlil  family,  Cnrtoai 
Mory     teepeetOK,     3M ; 
TlnctoaUoni  is  toitiue* 

QoliUnid,  Bfr  F.,  DMth  of, 
by  nilwu  aeoideBt.  3U 

GkJdBBid,  Sir  J..  laoapacity 
of  M  ■nakBr,  r- 

Ocrdon,  It.  B.,  ai 
Toista.  N 


Lord  Ad- 


QoTBt.  J.  1^,  BympaOr  ot, 
witb  dlaoonifort  irf  Hooae 
wbea  apeaUDc,  1B7 

Ooeobw,  Q.  I.,  Berse 
apeeob  ol.  oa  third  lead- 
on  abanilonDMDt  of  il«- 
Ohwit  Shipping  Bill,  IM  g 

■p«aker.  W^Etoaadi  of, 
on  Ooonty  FnuAiae,  W ; 
Fowtn  cd,  aa  debelor, 
dereltwtnB,  310 ;  Kannsr- 
itana  of.wUD  ipea^lnf .  S£I7 

Oraln  Ougo  Bill,  QaeetiDa 
and  reply  ou ;  Conridaa- 
tloB  of  report  on,  SOi 

Grant  to  Woleeley.  10 

Orut-Ihiir,  K.  S..  Aww- 
Bl<r«  taitelUetullty  of.  iSb 

QruTilt^  Earl,  Qneatioua 
ol,  to  PreaiiOT,  on  niOTe- 
Dent  aniiM  BuMik,  SSS ; 
to  Lma  Darby,  oa  hie  n- 
mound  reei^Btdon,  337; 
SpMCh  of,  on  Boatb  AM- 
oaa  eflUia,  476 

Qrv.  U-  D..  Amendment 
of.  to  If  oithoote'e  anbend- 
ivut,  rt  Spaaher^  oon- 
dnot.4B3 

Unwt  Atoaaa'a  Oimndaoa 
by  aome  reuwfaa.  363 

"OreM  Diaturbtr."  Anec- 
dote of  tbe,  4U 

QlM&e,  E.,  and  Sir  W. 
BartCdot,4SI 

Qntmj,  O.  B..  Ssesoh  of, 
on  nobala  IB  England, 
Ireland,  and  Bootbnd.  It ; 


Qnnw,  B..  Hpeeuh  of.  on 
moTias  eeeond  nadlns  ol 
PabUc  Wocihip  Btfulil- 
tiou  Bill,  SS ;  Death  of,  US 
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nBlntlou  OB  Caant/ 
Fmichl«e,W; 

Budltoo,  tflid  a..  C^F^ 
UUtjr  ahoira  bj,  ■«  Undw 
8«ntei7  of  BtUA  Itir 
iBdlt,  41  i  M  Undsc  Been- 
twj  oC  Btita  Kb- India,  97a 

Huutoa,  Lord,  Apii^Dt- 
mcot  at  u  FInf  Ci*ll 
Betf  Im  ConmlMloiw,  U7 

BubuTi  B.  W.,  Comtiu^- 
»ii  of,  with  K^  BbnttlB- 
*orUi,  S30;  QattOoa  ot, 

olpnoe,  331 
Huwurt,  Col,  aUsDOe  ol, 

laHOBie.43i 
Huooort,  air  W,  T.,  9trlo. 

' 1  of,  on  OluiitoiH'i 


■pMch  on  Pi 
I^nlattmu: 
plilata,     ot 


BU],M(Com- 
plalata  ot  ntptvtiBS 
IfMqiila  irf  Bkliabm;'! 
■tranf  ItBgnago,  Ui  M- 
tute  OtadOMa  OB  Co«- 
oioo  (Irvhud)  Saia,  »i 
CUtldniia  oI,  oTlIgr- 
ahuit  ShlpDliic  BiU,  Hi; 
OmMth  <a,  Wliin  ipnk- 
tng,  ISS 1  KncotiMkiD  bj. 
at  OlulitoBa^i  oondiut  on 
T^rklib  Quanioii,  2Se; 
Speeoli  at,  on  QlsditoDa'a 
rgaolatlona  00  Bxtem 
(^uation.  M2:  AptiMM 
ot.  mt  (UniilwfiH,  SRi 


irb«aaFenklo«,4Mi  OptH' 
lag  at;  nudo  BnUur'i 
ejo,  4Mi  Abaano*  ot, 
(roB  HowB,  4S7t  Fu- 
tfalpitlon^,  In  dobato, 
Uumgfa  Innnnt    of    Ita 


HudT,  OntbDrne,  bibaX  ot, 
aa  Baoratsn  of  HUte  lor 
War,  ■;  t^ieaoh  oIL  on 
Tata  ol  Cenaore  on  Loril 
Sandliimt,  H  t  Oppoai- 
tJon  ot,  to  Pnbllo  Wonhlp 
BorolatiDD  BiU,  H ,  Gon- 
dnot  ot,  duing  Saaalaa  ot 
187^  40 :  BpMCli  ot,  on 
Bettunantnl  £inhaa»Ha 
BIU,  ea ;  SUU  of,  u  a  de- 
ttttar,  iW;  Baplj  ol,  to 
OlidatOM'a  qoMUon    to 


;  Isapiiittaw 
flpoauaabj, 
a  ftioMb  (% 
QIaditona'a 

it,  wVdLnlj 
TnToljn     for 


prDvoai  to  poatpoM ' 
of  CnditT  Hdi    ahi 


lDdIk,3T«i  apaachot,  o 


Hudr,  J.  a.  a,  B«Mm- 
blmnoe  ot,  to  laiiiar,  tM 

BartiigtoB,  Lonl.  aaauinea 
LeitdEnhip  pt  the  Opp«l- 


7<ar,  481  aaoonda  anapan- 


Laader  of  OpporiUon,  11  Ij 

Condiiat   of.  In   PUnuDU 
inddant,  lU ,  Indiftawue 


Bifor 


,C%S 


ASUnol"  Tarter,  lOGh 
Waak jKrinta  of  apaeoli  of, 
BOA  J  Collapaa  ot^uotian, 
Sm  i  Bpaacli  of,  in  Italwto 
on  Obdatona'a  Kaaaln- 
tiona,  MS  I  Spaeoh  ol.  on 
OooBlr  Fnnohlae,  STD; 
ritneaa  ot,  tor  LaadetBhip, 
81i|  Qiudltiaa  of,  aa  Par. 

Bpesch  ti  opanlnt  ol 
Baaalon  of  1B78,  SM,  327  : 
*        -  "to  Nortta- 

.naaia,  S31 ; 

obta,  on  ooadnot  ol 
Xlnlirter*,  S33 ;  Qaaatlou 
ol.  to  Northoota.  « 
KiMao  -  Tnrkiah  Armla- 
Uoa  and  Psue.  SMi 
AdTlaa  of,  to  Honaa,  on 
Control  at  ludiridnal 
Mambara,  <7t j  tipaacli  of. 
In  anpport  ol  Speakar'a 
mndnot  in  Cliair,  Ma 


»  new   lb 
piitntion  ot 


Bapntatl 

Dttared    b/T  raadll;    ■ 


oeptBd,  S.. 

HaniT,]IltohalI,  _^ _. 

wit£  rrfaroKe  to  BInar, 
B7 ;  Appaal  of.  to  IffladJara 
■  ■>  ^WalWon, — 


Oananl,  BmlVal,  to  Dr. 
KowaJr.  80;  aa  SolMtoi- 
Oaieid.  as  I  Condact  of. 

In    CamnilCtea   ~    "" 


■bipa-rlnlu.  atSiawna 
■Jxpanoa  aaaHf,  373 

Holma,  J..  Kotim  ot  00 
upointoMnt  of  Kr. 
K«ott  to  Controllerablp 
ot  atatJonari  Offloe.  183 

Homa  Bnla.  vbnt  It  ntSj 

Homa  Bnla  Dabate.  US) 
Opaoad  br  abanand  Xing 
Barman.  313.  B14i  Coo- 
tianad  m  Fwatw,  nun 
Homa  Bolan,  FawoMt, 
t«<rb.  Butt,  Blaka  Beaoh, 
HartingtoD,  eU.,  SWi  Ba- 
iaotiDii  of  motion,  SIB 

Soma  BnlaFartT.Braaknp 
ol.  304 

Sopa,  E.  a.|  Fagvot  Tote 
and  Cluritj  Commia- 
aionsrdilp  of,  MS 

Elopoood,  C.  H.,  Aapar- 
afona  at,  on  LaTuO.  SJiB 


Booaa  oj  Loida;  8oaiM  In. 
on  tratlonal  Uriila.  SU 

Bonaahald  rnnoblaa  (Conn- 
ttaalBiU,  Seoond  readlns 
ol  moTad,  17|  Motioa 
rajactod.  IS 

Hnbbard,  J.  O..  Baapaotafcla 
dnlBe*aotU7i  Vol«  ol, 
8W 1  Das  ot.  aa  a  Kambac 
of  tlM  Honaa.  Stl8 

Hunt,  Q.  Ward.  lOat^sa 
and  ahortoomiiin  ot  ID ; 
Flooudarlng  and  mlaap- 
prabanaiOD  of,  S>;  Angrr 
raplj  of.  to  KltcbeU 
HaUT,  MS)  DaatlL  of. 
186  j  CloDab'a  Portralt,ua 
at.  IM 1  ^aak  HUl'a  aatl- 
maU  ot,  S87i  Aaparlt* 
of  tamper  and  '*  nanlBg* 
WIT  oi,  SS7 ;  AnfaKJiutx  of* 
to  Preaa.  383  i  Unfltneaaof, 
tor  Flrat  Lord  ol  Adui. 
raltf.  398^  PoiBMed  at 
eannge  and  brovltr  ot 
apaact.MP    •-- ' 


87S ;  Languid  intsaat  of 

Houaain,37« 
bvUao  Bodgat  of  1B7T,  3ti  1 

BmpOnaaa  of  Houaa,  3tS 
Indlaa     Kntinr,    Bamlnis- 

aauoan  ol  dabata  00,  4n 
InqoiiT    into    oondnet     ot 

Jadgca  In  Ttcbbone  caae, 

uoied  for  bT  Kania]},  81 
Iriah     mambara,     Huxied 

libaKl"  W ; 
l.brDlaraail, 


KitohaU      dabal 


CD  Coandon  Bill  apoiled 

aPvanfer,  M 1  IngBoity 
in  aacoilng  dan  lor 
bdnglBg    on    billa,   ISDj 
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ItatOag  (rf    mtli  t«f«. 


BpeMbea     ol,    in     dobi- 

mlttoe     OB     ArmT    Bill 

chocked     bj     <met     of 

SpHker,  488 
Irlgh  nHwtjt,  Qalidta  oB 

purchus  ot  U)  XotioB 

nt^aTed.  19 
Iil«li  SuDd>7  ClouiK  BUI, 

Dabkta  on,  W 

Jwasoa,  Bli  B..  Bomiw- 
IsDos  of  n>lw  ud  BdniH 

JaiBH,  Sir  H.,  Baplr  of.  to 
Dr.  K«B«J;,  Wj  Bmid 
piogr—i  ot,  B7 ;  ^wcbaa 
(rf.  OB  Handiuit  ShlpnlBg 
BUI.  IM;  XDtioii  ol,  on 
Bo}«l  'ntlM  BUI,  IW, 
Funereal  eloqaeaoe  of, 
400,  iBdlotBiait  ot  Cor- 
poriitioo  of  LoDdOB  bf. 


Kolui,   809;   Bpeeoh    of, 

OppoiitlaB,  Sill  Ploek 
mnd  aupopnladtj  of,  4Z7 ; 
Ciitbonoinr  ot  ooqtempt 
ot,  417 ;  £eMt  Ukod  bub 


npiUtiei' 


ol.  tit ;  tapfOrU 


Datats  on  Lord  CI 
ford'e  wQiBuad,  IT 
tBHdft  hcArlng  bjl 


,    PenoQA^   ■ppDar- 


Enimi  Aehle;  u  to  aocu- 
ni3  of  nport  of  ipoaoh 
InUm.Wj  Kttukeliom 
ud  DlnHll,  and  "ilulw 
th«     deirdrmi     off    hie 

duct  ot  jDdne  Id  Tloh- 
borno  oaM,  77i  Stricturea 

ot,oD  B.KoTier,ni  id- 

tocMm  tci^oDd  Pulii- 
BeiiU,n  1  Contiaat  of,  to 
B<rW(Kd,«eS 

KfotaaJj  UHddeBt  ooaae- 
qn^  on  epoaeli  in  Iila  ot 
Wi^t  br  iiMiT,  E7 

ZBiUhbull  -  HngeeaeH,    E. 


H.,  as  foaii  Le*d«r  ol  ttw 


'  Li  Berne  le  Tenlt,"  3S1 

r . (Hsrqale    ol^ 

B  of .  Id  G«unn 


Lut  Bpeeu  and  Appear- 
tBoe  of  DUneU  b  th* 
fionaa  of  CommoBi,  143 

LamoD,  Sic  W.,  Bemark* 


UoB   ol  joliee   'bj,    101; 
BbjiBed    PanphnLie     ot 

u  (jDsatioii,  SSI ; 


Hbjmaa  ot,  on  Irleb  Ob- 
■ttnotlon,  aoa ;  Bpeeoh  of, 
OB  EuMrn  Qsea^oB,  S91 ; 


■Wi,UI7 
I^v^erg  1b  ParliiBual  M 
lAjud,  Telegram  from,  i^ 

■peotiBf  Bouiaii  AdnJioa, 


B.I>t»1H 


iaBdNonh- 


oote  oOBiparad  i 

«A.t.>iKTn.  E,  «,,  ujm> 
EplErama  ot,  101 
'  •  "haw-,  Be- 
<i,  uji  HanhaBt 
BU1,1M 


Aferre,  J.  i 


HazDilton_ 

to  rn*at;rui'i  BtaolntloiH 
on  Gonntj  Fianoktie,  «7 
■eltniB,  liort,  BBBia  ol. 
Died  br  Cattle  Dialei  to 


[dinoi,  Loid  H.,  ai 
UabOD  ataam  Trai 
Co.,  IH; 


indOethiofl 
lUlora,  " 
intbeo 


3he  <T 


Ubenl 
Seeiiou  c4  lB7«i'll*l 


Ubsrali  and  looea  powder, 

LtoeaalBg  BUI,  Tfabd  i**d- 

iBg  of,  paaaed,  31 
Liaboo    Steam    Tiumnij* 

CompaDv,  IM 
Idoke,  J.,  and  MaodooaU, 

104;  hla  optnioBof  T.  H. 

Tiolljpopa,  fiffeot  oi  aatdiig 

onfiandar.a) 
Lopai,  H.   C.,   Ittul   OB 

Jriah  Bkemt^a  hj,  40 ;  re. 

baked     by  DlKaell,    O  -, 

irithdiawi  olIauiTe    ei- 

Lord-AdTooat^  Janalbiljau 
of,  430 

Lorne.  KaniBla  at,  in 
Haiiab4ai 

LoDd-Toioed  nwmben,  49 

LouU  XIV.  aBd  bia  valuta, 
Aaeodote  ot,  IM 

Lo*eh  B.,  Hb^j  iinnaialim 
ot,  ID  epeecb  ob  Kadowied 
BabooU  Bill,  35;  apeafta 
more  effactBally  ^hm  im- 
-— '"-J    bi    notaa,    53; 

HoBaa    dDiing     Frmialj 


tRJ ;       MBBBBT     ot,      WBVI 

DttariBsajoke,  101:  whr 
nnflctad  toe  laadenhip  M 

ponduae  of  Bdob  Caoal 


E&eot  of  loieneaa  sue 
of,37S;  Bkmat,inattad, 
3IS|  Speech  of,  oaCont}- 
PnBObiaa.  W;  Bnak- 
dtwn    of,   1b  arlrti  imlin 

Lowthar'  J.,  Ob  "t»lkliw 
abop."  3S7;  aa  Iriah  Bec- 
rataiT,  3»i  alnfi  an 
aBthorttj  un  Iiiab  [nlitlca, 
aati  becoBiM  a  capable 
mlnliter  throDgh  carefol 
■tBdr  ol  bii  aabJeMa,  3«0 ; 
QneatioB  of,  regarding 
Tom  Fat.  4ia  <  «<Ma  ob  to 


KcAxtbuT.    Sir   W.. 


3'^^''SJs;sao 

ICoCHPthT,'   -  ■■ 


the  Father 

..  ..  0 
,J.,lfaideB^aM)i 


*.hi*i..    __,.. 
Tiiit  to    iBdiL  II 

BiaDBar  in  the  Hoa 

anapoiw,371:  hii 
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knowladgB,"  1« ;  FuU^ 
»tion  ot,  In  debiU*  on 
Mendwnl  Shlppiiis   BUI, 

.,  BpHoh  of,  o 

«  of ,  In  vpeaJ 

M^u.  CoL,   Kipluittim 

tJoD  Crom  PrltUsinll,  73 

MmupRnant    ot  Hou*  bj 

XMnoll,  Beasetloni  on. 


■now,  181;  Mumen  u 
dnarbwnt  ot,  in  Hou 
48S|  AptBMi  ot,  tn  mmU 


•I   ol  th*   Union    

wtabliihniant  ot  Irlth 
Ullw>Wlt,tS;8pMld  ' 
1  HitoluU  delBto, 


chut    Sbipplnc 

uond    rtadlng    noTed, 
I  motion  nJioUd,  tSi 


ran     ifMr 


Newdegkie,  C.  N.,  Kotlon 
of,  for  Inqniiy  Into  Gon- 
TBDtnjtl  iDBtitntlou  In 
QnU  Britain,  U;   omn- 

oho^  Juqnw,  7* ;  Spwoh 
of,  ui  tiLVOof  ot  nupon- 
^on  of  ordvr  nlatlTB  to 
(inuwars,  tS;  OnuKono- 
n«(  ot  whan  ipeaUng, 
188;  iddrMMa  nauli  to 
himHlf .  381 1  ia  drlT«n  to 


Nloholw,  Oiud  Daka,  Tela- 
gnja  mun,  ordaTing  osa- 
HLtloii  at  hoatuitiai,  3(7 

Nlsht,  A,  with  tha  Hons 
Solan,  VB 

Nlntli  P&rliunant  ot  Tio- 
loctii,  Cloatns  aonia   In, 

Coiimon»,   S08 ;   Oommta- 
■toDara  In  Hoiua  of  Loidi, 


nlkaia    I       tra,   31 
ulI.SS  touaiK 

la  Jan-  330 :     i 


Addaitar,  SS|  coo 
In  CoamlttM,  U 
sriUoi    of.    Its  I 


Widirtanl 

QaaabioDt^ 
HlniMij,  N> 


Honia,  W:  on   qoaatioi 
of  prlTUen,  lOt)  "looki 
like  It,"  & 
Northoote,  Bli  StuKord,  ii 

lb,  9 ;  wlaa  and  1 
.      .   It  not  brlllluC, 
brin«i  In  Bodgat  of  1373, 
73 ;  uof M  rwnlDtliuu  for 
porohaaa  of  Sou   Oannl 


i,  io„  ol,  dmlnf 

Minor  ni«niben  of  DIneU'* 
Bilniatn,  1S7:  Eatdnuto 
of  ooitdnct.  Sc.,   daziac 


on  Sontti  Atrioan  ».u, 
Wt>;  Speaoli  ot,  on  Dof 
Tu,  m:  IahhIt*  pr"- 
naaa    ot,  89,-    Deooi' 

Itngb  ot.  MB 
Hoora,   A.,  Spaeoh  ot, 

IiJaliPup«n.MS 
IfOTlar,  S.,    Denial  br,  at 

■tutemant  napaotln  n)— 

ia»d«  bj  Kanaalr,  7» 
JfonfnuBt  among  tiuOn<^ 
Hnuddia,  A.  J.,  on  ahonta 


>n«nt,  ISC;  tmitatton  ot 
Dlna«Ji>  Eeitnna  bj, 
139 1  D«r«aa*  of  Lotd 
Hampton  bj,  W}  Skill 
of.ln  patoUut  op  blimdar* 
of  oaltaarnw  OTar  Ker- 
chut  ^pplng  Kit,  143 1 
Eatlraate  ot,  aa  Laadar  ol 
HoQM  ot  ConuBOB*^  IBS ; 
hrongbt  Into  prommanoa 
daalriwdU  by  DicntSll, 
IBB ;  aeaetk  ot.  In  dsbale 
on  ijladttone'i  [aM^tion* 
on  Torkiah  QnaaUoa,  U3; 
oompamd  wilb  DinMU  H 
Ladw,  ISO  i  Ua  matlo- 
of-taot  daaliag  witli  Bod- 
B«tj_*o^lSl_I  Spaaeb  o^ 


370 1  diowa  >nr«D«  t 
Sotith  Atrioan  ^111,  Sa 
movaa  tlia  map«baion 
Punall,  ISO;  mom  Irab. 

ilutlonriPuiMll,  ESI; 


Conunlttas  with  ngwd  to 
oondaoting  Pnbllo  B<ui- 
neai,  831;  danioa  iupnta- 
tion  of  lappreaalon  of 
tmth    tr    KUUten    on 

333 ;  raplf  of,  Co  HartlnK- 
tou'A  quBBtion  on  Kniao- 
TniUsU  Anniitlsa,  344; 
reoelTaa  important  lattar 
from  Lord  Dtirbj,  SIBi 
oommnnKslM  tslWrun 
fium  Prinoe  Gortaobakofl, 
BM;     annoouoaa     oalliUK 


B.  Ward  on  Bpaaker'a 
warrant,  «6,  .noouncH 
oomlng  IHaaolntion  in 
Houia  ot  Commona,  504; 
giiaa  dats  far  iatrodno- 
tlon  of  Bndcst,  MS ;  lub- 
loita  to  QladatDOa'a  nawi 
on  Probata  Dutf  Bill,  507 
Norwood,  C.  lL,HtablIabei 


O'Clnr,  Chenliar,  BpMoh 
of,  OB  UtAhall  debate,  tt 

ODonnaU.  ?.,  on  QnMtian 
ot  FrlTilega,  34;  nnaeated 
for  cnrapt  pmotiosa,  £4 ; 
maldoi    ipoecli  c^   270^ 

S78 ;  tWo  houfl*  ipaeob 
of,  lai;  motjon  of,  on 
SoDth  Atrioan  Bill,  389  : 
fraahneH  ol,  at  ter- 
mination at  twantj-iii 
hoon'  aittinc,  30Bi   dJa 


O'Qonnan,  Kalor,  Speech 
ot,  DO  pnrebaag  of  Irli) 
lailwi^  Ui  Bpeeeh  at, 
on  Sondaf  eioeiiK  in  Ire- 
land, 18 ;  Spwh  at,  op- 

Tentua  InatitaUoB*,  W; 
Speech  ot,  on  oonttaaaore 
ot  Goaraon  Aot,  36 ; 
i>adant  oondnot  ot,  In 
Honae.  88;  Intamptiana 
ot,  dnrlu  DtonaH'a 
■peeeb  on  CoaiclDn  Bill, 
rt ;  Simlkrit^r  ot.  to  fal- 
itaff,  83 :  Prefaoa  of  ap- 
peal! to  SpenkB'.  83 ;  Wh7 
tuanr,  M;    renuHn   da- 

tion  (Ireland)    Aot,   81; 
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cndaSToon  to  rmcia  E» 
nn]*  trOBi  souit-oDt.  n ; 
CoDdDct  <rf,  iA  cbUlangiBfi 
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